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SUBIIOBROTA ROY CIIAUDHURI 

CHRISTMAS LEGENDS AND FOLKLORE 


To the people December had been the most favourable month of the 
\ear. Christ, the Light of the world, at this time born once more in the 
hearts of men, said Christian prists later in the world’s history. And 
hearts of men, said Christian prists later in the world’s history. And 
to rejoice and make merry. 


OUR BEST WISHES FOR A HAPPY 
AND PROSPERS AS NEW YEAR TO ALL 


The Legends of Si. Nicholas: Nicholas, who lived in the fourth 
(entury A.D. is regarded as the patron Saint of travcdlers on the ocean and 
of children. One of the stories about him says, that he saved some 
sailors from shipwreck by the favour and etTiciency of his prayers, and 
that he still keeps guard over all who voyage by sea from his place, in the 
heavenly kingdom. The giving of Christinas presents probably owes to 
the origin to St. Nicholas, and also the hanging up of stockings to receive 
them, for these things were once done on December the Sixth, not on 
Christmas Day, and they were done in memory of one of the actions 
thought to have been performed by the Saint. 

The feast of St. Nicholas >vas brought into disrepute in the middle 
ages by the rioting and irreverence that alicnclod the election of the Boy 
Bishops, who were chosen on that day. The boy Bishop does his church 
service from December the Sixth to Holy Innocent's Day. He was even 
allowed to give blessings and to assist with Mass. At first the rule of 
Boy Bishop seems to have been carried out with soberness and sincerity 
and it was put to an end in the reign of Henry viii. 






The children rebelled at being deprived of the fun, and of the many 
\aluablc gifts^ that were showered upon them. And the parents, then as 
now inclined to spoil their offspring, gradually adopted the habit of 
giving them presents at Christmas instead. 

Evil Protection by Mislle Toe : Mislle is, in some ways, the most 
interesting of all the evergreens which we use for Christmas decorations. 
It's use at the winter festival goes far back into the j)ast, before the birth 
of Christ, perhaps even before the events recorded in the Old Testament 
history. It was the sacred i)lant of the Druids and the practise of 
kissing beneath it is thought to be derived from an ancient Druid rite. 
At the winter Solstice, the Druid priests, followed by their people, went 
out in procession to some tree on which rnistelloe grew, and with an 
especially consccr.ated sickle --- said to have been made of gold — cut 
s-prays from the plants. A bull—sometimes a human beiJig — was 
sacrificed beneath the tree from which the mislle toe had been taken, after 
which the sprays, having been blessed by the Head Druid, were just dis¬ 
tributed to the people, who carried them reverently back to their 
dwellings, and kept them to iirolecl themselves from evil during the 
coming year. 

The Cattle on the Christmas Eve: According to the information 
received from the British folklore and the folklore from other countries, 
we know that on the night of Christ's birth the dumb creatures realized 
the holiness of the time and joined witii man in worship of the heavenly 
child. Cattle it was sai<l. knell in their stalls at midnight, bees stirred 
and murmured in their winter sleep within llu'ir lives, and cocks crew at 
intervals all night long, to scare any power of darkness that might be 
liovering around. References to these beliefs are to ho found in llu‘ Eng¬ 
lish literature. One of Ihe best known comes in Shakespeare’s play, 
where ghost of Hamlet’s father, says ; 

Some says that ever 'gainst the season comes 
Where in our Saviour’s birth is celebrated. 

The bird of dawning singelh all night long. 

And then, then say, no spirit can walk abroad. 

The nights art' wholesome ; then no i)lanet's shrike. 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath pt)wer to charm ; 

So hollow’d and so gracious is the time. 

The Yule Log : In the past one of the great events of Christmas Eve 
was the bringing in the lighting of the Yule Log, without which Christmas 
was not Christmas in our forefather’s time. I'he ceremony goes back to 
the log, forgotten days, when the old Northmen worshipped Odir and 
Balder, and much superstition was attached to the burning. The log was 
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not to be lighted until dusk on Christmas Eve. Enough of the log must 
be saved to burn again at candlemas, and a small piece kept, as well to 
start the Yule fire again in a year’s time. And those who actually laid 
the fires and set light to them must be sure to wash their hands well 
before doing so. That was very imi)ortant part of the ceremony, for, as 
before doing so. 

Christmas Fare : A few hundred year’s ago, feast on Christinas Day 
began with a boar’s head. When that was eaten, it would be followed 
by peacocks, chickens, pheasants, swans, vensiors, usually served with 
frumenty, a broth made with milk. Hour, almounds, and the yolks of 
eggs. Those all disposed of mince pies would be brought, in and a 
connection known as plum iiorridge. which has now grown solid and 
become our plum pudding. 

The Bells of New Year’s Eve; In our medieval times Christmas 
used to be celebrated for 12 days with boisterous, pomb and mirth along 
with heavy feeling and drinking, A person used to called for making 
practical jokes which used to make an emotional romantic out burst of 
laughter. And to-day, as now, romantically minded men and women 
thought of the old year as a dying p(‘rsf)n and i)aused in their revels 
loll the bells for its passing and also to maintain and bygone lraditi<(S»S' 
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MIHAI POP 


ACTUALITY OF ROMANIAN FOLKLORE 

I 

Sometime ago, Marcel Collier, an authority on the folklore of Central 
and South-East Europe, a well-known collector and rccirder of wonderful 
streophonic discs of Romanian folk music, issued by the Philips com¬ 
pany, told me that, from an experience of several years he inferred that 
among all European folk musics, Romanian folk music is the most 
accessible to the modern taste. 

In relating traditional folk music to the taste of the modern man, 
the Swiss folklorist in fact took up a i)articularly interesting problem, 
the confrontation of the values of traditional culture with the culture of 
the modern industrial society, the chances of some of them to coexist 
it, by the quality of getting integrated into contemporary culture, 
wnen viewed in its generality, the process is extremely complex and the 
problems it brings forward seem to be in soluble. But when viewed in 
its component elements, in the immediate correlations between these 
elements, it gets chances of being understood. First of all commanding 
attention is the ascertainment that in the stratilicalions of the taste in 
the modern industrial society noticeabh' in certain conditions and per¬ 
haps also from a certain age is an increasing interest for the values of 
traditional culture, for folklore. This interest goes primarily towards the 
authentical folkloric forms, liencc' towards the folklore of those coun¬ 
tries where these forms are still vital. They further go towards the con¬ 
temporary folk achievements of these authentical traditional forms. 

II 

Stemming from the ancient Thraco-Dacian culture which the anii- 
(juity mentioned many a time, and grafted with elements of Roman cul¬ 
ture in its blooming epoch, when this culture had agglutinated many ele¬ 
ments of the primary stock of East-Mediterranean culture, folk culture 
has been developing without hiatuses to this day. Hence, it has an his¬ 
tory of more than one and a half millenium in the places where the 
Romanian people live al.so nowadays. In this span of time, the life of 
the people, their behaviour,—their customs—and their artistic produc¬ 
tions pass from the context of the village communities of the principali- 



ties and voivodships, to the subsequent state forms and to th'e unitary 
national state today. 

In this long process the Romanian people takes over and melts in 
the retort of its creative spirit elements from the Byzantine or Latin- 
Medieval cultures, from the cultures of the neighbour Slav peoples, from 
the Turkish-Arabic or Western Renaissance cultures, from what we 
generally term modem culture. Situated between the west and the east, 
it succeeds in providing as an original synthesis—resting on its own cul¬ 
ture and its creative spirit—the Romanian folk culture. 

But beyond the historical data which justify the present-day interest 
in the Romanian folklore, stands the vivid reality of the actual wealth 
and diversity of this folklore that strikes not only folklore enthusiasts 
and tourists but also the most demanding exi)erts. 

Without attempting to give a general description I would like to single 
out a few facts of this wealth and diversity. 

Ill 


Among the customs of family life, the wedding, which in the villages 
and sometimes also in the towns of Romania i>rocecds on traditionaj, 


M- 


lines, is an ample ritual and a picturesque spectacle Having a uniiai^* 
pattern this ritual involves, however, distinct forms of certain episodes, 
also difTerent dresses and songs and dances that lead to regional specifies 
This focus of the wedding ritual today is the symbol of the dispute bet¬ 
ween the two families. This dispute, which was probably real in olden 
times, is illustrated in the Romanian folklore by a long allegorical poem 
which tells the story of “emperor” bridegroom going a-hunting and at 
the well, meeting a “roe deer”, the bride, whom he tracks to her parents’ 
liome. Here, his envoys describe the bride as a flower that in the 
parent.s’ garden “does neither burgeon nor bear fruit” and needs trans¬ 
planting in the bridegroom's garden lo blos.som to the full. 

Special episodes arc in perfect corre.spondence with the theory of 
rites elaborated by A. van Gennep, the bridegroom’s separation from the 
lads’ group and the bride's from the lassies’ group. The two groups 
accompany the bride and bridegroom throughout the ritual. Outsland 
ing in the lads’ group is “bradarul” or “stegarul”, according to the 
region’s tradition prescribing that the procession carry an adorned fir-tree 
or a banner consisting of cashmere kerchiefs, ribbons and little bells. 
The bride’s separation from her father’s house is marked by a ceremonial 
song with idyllic tones alternating with aching lyricism. 

Like in all the important rituals, the union between the two families 
is sanctioned by an ample wedding banquet at which, the same as in the 
Middle Ages at the court banquets, heroic epics are still being sung. The 
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integration of the bride, who is the central personage of the ceremony, 
into her new status of wife is illustrated by a change in the ceremonial 
dress and especially by altering the headdress—the coronet replaced by 
a kerchief. 

In the system of family structure, the wedding establishes new 
kinship not only between two families but also between these families and 
those who initiated the bride and bridegroom in the ceremonial, the god¬ 
father and the godmother. This sponsorship kinship is marked through¬ 
out the country by great banquets in particular days of the year when 
the sponsors decide to bring together their godchildren who come accom¬ 
panied by a train, and sometimes noted sponsors have dozens of god¬ 
children coming to such banquets. 


IV 

Among the traditions pros(Tved in Transylvania are 1a\o that mark 
the beginning and end of agricultural works : the one celebrating the lirst 
furrow, and the harvesting tradition- that of the coronet. On Palm Sun¬ 
day the group of lads chooses its leader—the one who came out first with 
the plough in the field—chair him thi'ough the village and confer on him 
(IWTight to judge them for any negligence in the siiring operations. 

At the close of harvesting, the group of reapers, boys and girls make 
a coronet of ears and carry it with jioinp and in songs to the house of the 
host. The coronet is sprinkled with water and solemnly handed ov('r for 
safekeeping in prominence. The ears have magic virtues and are inserted 
in the wedding coronet. In the light of the same magic logic, the grain 
is meant to ferlilizi' the ensuing year’s seed. 

The New Year is celebrated with great [lomp in all Romanian villages 
and towns. In their traditional iiattern, the New Year celebrations mark¬ 
ing the passage from one vegetation iieriod to another vegetation period, 
proceed for twelve days. They start on Christmas Eve and last until 
Epiphany. The content of these celehrations is pre-eminently, lay, and its 
significance is passage to and good omens for the incoming yi'ar. Dur¬ 
ing the New Year celebrations, groups of children go well-wi.shing about 
the village, and groups of lads go from house to house- wi.shing, in artful 
allegoric verses, happiness, and a tranquil and prosperous life to the host, 
his wife and children, the prospective bride or bridegroom, etc. 

The good wishes for farmers are contained in the special and long 
allegorical poem “Plaugusorul” which in a poetical but at the same time 
witty description relates the technique of farm operations from the first 
furrow to bread-baking. Plugusorul is nfit only a well-wi.shing poem but 
also by its construction a brief versified treatise of parlicular agrotechny. 
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V 


The RQmanian folklore generally does not know of the carnival in 
the sense and at the date of its occurrence in the west. In exchange, the 
New Year’s celebrations are occasions for an ample display of mask 
amusements. These amusements count miscellaneous masks, from svm- 
bolic representations of animals to personages specific to various trades, 
to certain peoples and certain contemporary situations. The procession 
of masks covers a wide range individually or more often in couples : men 
masked as brids, goals, camels, the bear and the bear leader, the bride 
and the bridegroom, the outgoing and the incoming year, etc. 

People in some places have preserved a tradition, like, in Roman New 
Year customs, of horse races (“incurcarea cailor”). 

VI 

Viewed from the angle ol the spectacle, besides that of traditions 
Irom wich we have mentioned only a few, also noteworthy are the dances. 
In very many villages, there is the tradition, like in the old days, of the 
Sunday afternoon dance. The bora, (»r “jocul'' as this dancing is termed, 
is an event in which all the village takes part, the poungsters for the 
(iance, the married women and especially the mothers to watch and com¬ 
ment, and the men to chat and discuss community alfairs. The typologi¬ 
cal \ariety of the Roman folk dances is very ample both vertically in the 
context of the all-country repertory and also vertically in the repertory ol 
a single village. Ollenia counts villages that have preserved ovct 40 
(iances in their repertories. 


VII 

Worthy of note are also the diversified folk instruments. The 
Romanian people has created a wide range of instruments. The range 
of fofk music instruments goes from psefido-inslruments like the pear 
leave or the birch bark, and fish scale, up to the accordion and saxophone 
today. Among the wind instruments arc about 15 kinds of pipes, 5 kinds 
of alphorns, clarinet and so on. Worth mentioning among the string 
instruments are the dulcimer, folk’guitar, fiddle, etc. 

The widest spread of these instruments is certainly the pipe. Every¬ 
one can make a j^ipc with a certain degree of sonority. But top-quality 
pipes are made by artists with long practice. Some of them have attained 
veritable manufacturing standards. The Hodac village, of Reghin dis¬ 
trict, Transylvania, is noted for its pipes—10,000 manufactured every year 
and sold all over the country. 
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The doina (a nostalgic folk song) is today considered as a sjiecific 
genre of the Romanian folklore. But developing parallel to the doina 
and sometimes steamming direct from it in the Middle Ages.and in the 
modern period is the lyrical song proper : the love song, the fate song and 
the chance song, the estrangement song, the songs of social protest, etc. 
The Romanian lyrical song has a regional melodic variety that resembles 
the one I mentioned above. 


VIII 

These were only a few aspects of the Romanian folklore. Discussing 
of all categories and detailing of all aspects is difficult. 1 hope, neverthe¬ 
less, that these few remarks on Romanian folklore will arouse the interest 
of enthusiasts and experts. Through acquaintance with the Romanian 
folklore not only leads to delving into the history of European culture but 
can also help formulate hypotheses as to the ways of integrating the folk¬ 
lore into contemporary culture. 

Director of the Institute of Ethnogruphij and Folklore, Acadeinij of 
Sciences, Bucharest. 
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MUSIC OF INDIA ; V 


PIJRNIMA SINHA 


FOLK CLASSICAL CONTINUUM IN 
INDIAN MUSIC 


(Continued from December. 1969) 


Discussion : 

The information obtained from the analj'sis of the songs may now 
be summed up. 

For convenience of classiticalion. the principal features of the 
melodice characteristics of tin* si.\leen specimens of songs have been 
l)resented in compact form in Table 18. We .shall introduce the terms 
‘class basis’ or simply ‘basis’ (or dominant Malrika, or the set of four 
pivotal nol('s on which the melodic siruclure is built, and ‘Class con¬ 
figuration’ for the complete set of Malrikas present in a song. 

On a first glance at the Table, we may t<>nd to divide (he specimens 
of songs into throe classes on the basis of the nature of the dominant 
Matrika. Without bothering about assigning nanu's corresponding to 
liaga classes we can suppose the songs to belong to the following basic 
categories (i) SGPD (ii) SHMD (iii) SCMD. According to this class! 
fication seven songs would belong to class (i) one song to class (ii) 
(Specimen 9), and six songs to class (iii). I’rom this classification, 
specimen (9) may seem to be somewhat disconnected and unrelated to the 
common trend of melodic development in the region. But if we follow 
the gradual addition of the Malrikas in the samples arranged in order of 
complexity, we notice that the sanijiles repie.s^enled by the class bases (a), 
(b) and (e) arc interrelated and it may also a[)pear that one class is 
evolved from the other in a process of creative experimentation at pro¬ 
ducing variety in the compositions. The most interesting thing to observe 
is the tendency of remaining within the framework of some rigid rules 
while gradually adapting different variations in the framework. The 
variations are not made in a haphazard manner. 

If we start from specimen 1 which is in a rudimentary stage of 
melodic development we notice a tendency of I'orming the Matrika (a) 
SGPD. The tendency persists and develops further in specimen (2). In 
specimen (3) an additional Khandameru MDS appears. A second Matrika 
SRMD appears in specimen (4) keeping SGPD in dominant position. In 
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specimen (5) a trend toward (b) moving to the dominant position is also 
indicated. A tendency to bring in the Matrika (c) RMPn is also inherent 
in a composition. In specimen (6) the class configuration (a), (b), (c) 
becomes distinct, stabilising the trend indicated in the previous specimens. 
Let us name the clas.s contiguralion containing Ihc elements (Matrikas), 
a, b and c as X, and Ihe particular sequence a, b, c as Xabc. In this speci¬ 
men again the third Matrika (c) tends to go up like (b) in specimen 2. 
In specimen (7) the class configuration of (6) is maintained but there is 
a hidden tendenej'^ of the class basis to move to (e). 

In specimen (8) the class configuration is (Xabc, d) containing ele¬ 
ments a, b, c and d. Let us name this set as Y, and the particular sequence 
a, b, c, d as Yi. 

In specimen (9) the class configuration also consist of the set Y, but 
the sequence is changed to X^''“ forming the set b, c, a, dj This 
particular sequence may be termed as Y 2 . The class configuration Yi 
and Y 2 are generated as a result of permutation of position of a set of 
three Matrikas. Other combinations of positions have not been exploited 
so far. It may be said that the tendency of the Mdtrikos (b) and (c) to 
occupy higher position indicated in tin* pri'vious specimens is fulfilled in 
specimen (9). 

The specimens 1 to 9, representatives of the forms Sarliul, Kuram, 
Dunr Sailu and Tusu exhaust llu' iiriiieqial variidies of tunes that have 
been developed within these forms. In all other songs the same limes 
with minor embellishments are used with different word themes. 

But the firm NacJini Saihi provkles a field for somewhat more free 
creative expression of the individual artist. Among the six specimens of 
Naclini Suila analysed so far, om* sorn])le (10) uses the class basis (a) and 
the class configuration Xabc, which is common to Karain, l)(inr Saila and 
a part of Tusu forms, hour samples develop the class configuration (e, f) 
in a stable from. In one sample (15) the configuration become (e, f, d) 
with (d) as as a minor inclusion. Specimen (16) representing the form 
Khyapar Dhua also has the clas.s configuration (e, f). The rhythmic 
setting of specimen (14) is 4/4, which is different from that of all other 
forms developed in the area. It is probable that this form is of outside 
origin and has been adapted to the general pattern of songs in the locality. 

The class basis (a) and the class structure X shared by most of the 
popular traditional forms present in the area may be the older class deve¬ 
loped in the area. But most of the songs composed with the configuration 
X in Karum and Tusu forms are confusing as regards assignment of class 
basis due to a lack of correspondence between the position and the value 
of the set of characteristic Matrikas. Also, the class X did not attain a 
stable shape in the innovations of Nachni Saila specimens studied so far. 
.Although sample (10) is based on this class, there is a tendency in the 
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composition to move to the class Z which is found to be more commonly 
used in Nachni Saila. The specimen (10) is provisionally categorised as 
a transitional sample between class X and Z. But it is quite possible that 
other compositions may be found in which class X would be developed 
more strongly, for which base is created in sample (10). The nature of 
indecision in sample (10) cannot be compared with that of sample (5). 
where attempt at variety was made within a fragment of a scale. In 
(10), the creative artist is experimenting with variety of emphasis within 
the span of a full-fledged well established .scale. There is a large number 
of choice between emphasising several explicit KlmmUunerus. The musi¬ 
cal quality of (10) is in no way inferior to that of th(‘ stable sample (14). 
The samples 11 to 14 have gradually developed the class Z to a stable 
form. As we proceed toward 14, the relation with X becomes more 
remote and Z becomes more stable. Without being trained to remain 
within a restricted set of rules, in the process of creating variety, a rule 
has spontaneously been developed and slablised in these samples. In 
sample (13) again, there is an attempt at extending the scale (13) and 
(14), belong to class Z but also has some alfinity to X. 

The process of evolution of the scale as revealed from the study of 
the songs ranging from the primitive tribal Sarhul songs to Nachni Saila, 
the cultivated form of songs, corroborates the proposition of Sanyal 
^Sanyal 1959 : 258) on evolution of scale derived from interpretation of 
ancient texts and study of classical music. The process observed in the 
particular songs of Barabhum is described below. 

We observe that the particular scale developed in the area evolved 
ijy gradual accumulation of notes following the rule that the a[)pcarance 
of one note tends to bring in, with preferential emphasis in terms of 
duration, those notes generated by operations of 3rd (medience) and 
operations of 4lh and 5th (consonance) of the note Tig. 1 shows the 
various theoretically possible notes that tend to come with the appear¬ 
ance of S, following the rule slated above. 

4rd (m) 


d. .G 

3rd (n) (3rd M) 

D. • .P 

3rd (m) 5th 

.M 

4ih 


m — Minor 
M — Major 

Fig. 1 
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The process of development of the particular scale to which the songs 
described in this chapter belong to as follows : 


Step 1: 


Step 2 : 
Step 3: 
Step 4 ; 


Step 5: 

Step 6 
Step 7 
Step 8 


The fundamental S appears with a strong G and a feeble R in 
terms of duration (a tendency to bring in P and D consonant 
to S and G respectively, is predicted (Specimen 1). 

The note ‘D’ appears in addition to SRG, R is feeble. ‘P’ is 
again a latent note. (Specimen 2). 

SRG PD and a touch of M appears. The strength of RM being 
comparatively weak 

The mediant pairs SG and RM ai)pears, SG having greater 
value. The strength of RM is comparatively greater than that 
of the previous sample. A tendency to bring P and D is 
predicted (Specimen 4). 

Both the paris SG and RM gains strength in terms of duration. 
In addition to note P and n, consonant to M, is predicted. 

The notes SRGMPDn appear (Specimen 6). 

The note ‘g’ appears in addition to SRGMPDn. (Specimen 8). 
The note ‘d’ is touched (Specimen 10). 


This covers the whole range of notes used in all the songs. 

The set of notes which gradually became prominent (in t(‘rnis of 
duration) is in a way similar to the series of overtones generated by pluck¬ 
ing or striking of a siring tuned to a fundamental note. 

In the set ultimately formed, all the notes have their [uoper part¬ 
ners related by mediance and consonance. Thus, the notes that are 
notes ibtained from operation of .'hd and 5th or 4th on the 1st note, 
related by mediance and consonance, satislied, have gradually appeared 
and became stabilised. 


The scale can be considered to be built up by several sets of three 
notes obtained from operation of ,'?rd and 5th «)r 4th on the first note. 
Such a combination of three notes the Khnndamerus have successive 
notes related by alterale major and minor third 


e. g. 



G P, .., D S 

3(m) 3(m) 


3M 


G 


and so on. 

In the scale described above eight Khandamerus have been used. 
.All the mediant pairs contributed to form two Khandamerus. Only one 
possibility has n(»t been ('xi>loiled. The pair GP forms the Khandameru 
SGP, but not GPN, due to the absence of the note N. 
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A pair of complimentary Khandamcrus 

(D_S _G, S _G P) 

* (m) 3rd * (M) 3rd' • ' (M) 3rd ’ ''(m)'3rd* * 

may be coupled to form a Matrika, where the successive fourn notes are 
related by alternate major and minor third e.g. 

S G M D. 

'MM)' 3(m) ■■■3(My 

All the compositions remain within a group with the predominance 
of two basic set of Mafrikas X—(a, b, c) and Z—(e.f.). In different com¬ 
positions individual values of the elements a, b, c or e, f changed and in 
one case the position (sequence in terms of value) changed. 

A composition showing a set of Matrikas evolved from the rules 
stated above have characteristics of one or other Ra</a groups. It seems 
that interchange of position of such a set of Matrika without disturbing 
the constituent notes may produce different classes within the group. 

The two sets X and Z generated from the same set of Khandamerus 
are also related and may be supposed to form sub-groups of the same 
group. The set X appears when the value of the Kluindameni SGP is 
greater than that of MDS, and Z appears in the reverse case. 

The configuration of a group may be represented by a model of 
coloured discs distributed in numbered boxes in the following way : 

(1) The number of the box corresponds to the position (1, 2, 3 etc.) 
of the Matrikas. 

(2) Area of the disc corresi)ond to the total value of all the notes. 

(3) Colour Sclumie of the disc represent the composition of 
Matrika. Each note may be assigned a colour and the disc 
may be divided into four coloured sectors corresponding to the 
colours of the notes forming the Matrika. Area of a Sector 
corresponding to a note may be made to the represent percen¬ 
tage value of the particular note in the total value of all the 
notes. 

Thus the coloured area in the disc, is proportional to the value of 
the Matrika. 

In general, higher value is associated with higher position, but 
exception may also occur. 

In case of different compositions belonging to the. same class only 
area of the sectors and the discs varies. Permutation of the discs 
between different positions generate new classes. 

All the samples of songs studied belong to either of the subgroups 
X-(a, b, c) or Z(e, f). Elements of X and Z do not mix. Element ‘d’ can 
enter either set X or Z. For a particular sample 
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If GP > MD ... Sample belongs to X 
If GP < MD ... Sample belongs to Z 

When the difference between the value of the mediant combination 
GP and that of MD is large, some distinction between the class X and Z 
may become apparent, but X and Z, generated from the same set of 
Khandamererus have a very close relationship between themselves and 
can smoothly pass from one to the other without creating a sense of 
discontinuity. 

From the analysis presented above, we find that all the samples 
satisfy the criteria for inclusion in a basic Raga-Ragini structure in a 
rudimentary from as defined by Sanyal. Of course, it should be pointed 
out that labelling songs by Klumdnmerus and malrikas only helps to 
make broad classifications. The details of the manner of presentation of 
cither Raga music or folk music are not apparent from such classification. 

It may be argued that the samples have been examined on the basis 
of an assumption with a particular bias. An alternative as.sumplion 
could be that dissonant combinations can appear with equal probability. 
As none of the samples show a predominance of combinations of vi>adi 
notes, this assumption cannot be accepted. 

We find that CDEFGAIf’C is the only scale used in all the firms 
of the songs of Barabhum area, described above. is occasionally 

touched in Tusu and Khgapar Dhnci. In Nnclmi Saila A has also been 
touched in a few samples. I'hiis the scope of variety is limited to a small 
lange of notes. This has to be the case if the tunes are associated with 
the limited cultural activities of a small locality. Since there is no 
lormal institution for training ol folk music, there cannot be any 
systematic experiments on producing varieties of tunes. Some typical 
motifs along with appropriate words are spontaneously and gradually 
crystallised in the area, being associated with dilferent festivals and 
important occasions in the .society and hecomes integral parts of the 
communil3^ 

There can be scope for further refinement of the mathemaiical tool, 
which may bring minor variation in our conclusions, but on the basis 
of the analysis it can be tentatively concluded that the songs follow the 
basic rules of classical Indian music and tend to move toward the classi¬ 
cal Khamhaj group of Ragas. There may be isolated primitive pockets 
in other tribal areas in India, where we may not find any connection with 
the basic principles of classical Indian music in tribal songs. 

There may be several possible ways in which the basic resemblance 
between the tribal-folk music of Barabhum and classical music, specially 
Kirtan, the form of light classical music predominant in urban Bengal 
have evolved. 
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(1) The melodic motifs of the tribal and folk songs were Spontane¬ 
ously evolved in Barabhum area and have contributed to the classicalisa- 
tion of the associated Ragas. 

(2) The full fledged Raga songs were diiTused into Barabhum area 
and picked up by the untrained villagers and assumed a local pattern. 

(3) The spontaneous motifs of the area were elaborated by coming 
in contact with the central classical pattern by meeting in the midway. 

The third case seems to be the most plausible one. Because there 
must have been some kind of local folk music in the area to begin with. 
There is also ample evidence that people of this locality came under 
strong Vaishnava influence since the 16th century and were exposed to 
classical based Kirlan songs, often patronized by the local Rajput or 
Rajputised chiefs or cultivated by Vaishnava Sadhus. 

The stability of the class Z in Nachni Saila may have been caused 
jjy the influence (d' Khambaj based Kirtan brought to the area from 
Bengal along with Vaishnava influence. But from the class structure 
of (5) and (8) we find that a fairly fertile base for such adaptation was 
there in the more primitive sam[)les in the region. It is unlikely that the 
people of an area should respond to a totally foreign type of tune in a 
large scale in a small area with an old tradition. Moreover, although the 
Nachni Saila and Tusu samples liave some similarity with Bengali Kirlan 
^ongs, they are also distinctly difl'erent. having characteristics of their 
own, and continuity with the primitive specimens of the area. 
IJisloricul speculation about the direction of diffusion of the different 
varieties of melodic structures present in the area cannot be confirmed 
unless many songs are analysed, in Nachni Saila form, and .samples of 
folk songs from liengal, Bihar and Orissa border area of Barabhum' 

Some comments on the special features of folk songs: 

To derive the broad general principles underlying the composition 
of folk songs and to compare them with those^ of classical songs I have so 
far discussed only about the total impact of the distribution of notes 
brought into relief of long duration, either continuously or in a scattered 
manner, without bothering about the details of the pattern. Keeping 
the total duration of the matrikas the same, the individual samples may 
show special characteristics. 

Now I shall make a few comments about the problem of identifying 
the special features of folk songs. This problem is more complicated, 
and rigorous tools for analysing this aspect are yet to be worked out. 
The detailed study of a musical piece needs scrutinisation of the following 
aspect. 

(1) The exact position of the Sriitis used for a particular composition. 
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(2) TemjiorAl ai’t'ahgcment of the notes. 

(3) Distribution of sequences in clifFerent clusters-palrs, triplets, 
quadruplets, etc. in order to determine (i) the preferential distribution 
of different melodic motifs, (ii) whether some sequences are consistently 
prohibited. 

According to the nature of the problem attention may have to be 
focussed on various short range and long range motives regulating the 
movements of the pattern. The pattern within two consecutive bars in 
the rhythm cycle may reveal some aspects. The relation between the 
movements upto the completion of an octave or a stanza, and within the 
span of a smaller unit may have to be worked iut in detail similar to 
analysing passages in language. From such scrutinisation we may have 
some idea about the purpose behind the choice of neighbouring notes and 
its relation to the ultimate goal or overall planning of the pattern and the 
rule that determines “completeness” of the total composition. 

The problem is to decipher the steps unconciously arranged in the 
mind of the composer. Any structure shared by a group of people is 
built up on the basis of some unwritten prescription. In the game of 
chess, each movement has some immediate logical significance and the 
ultimate goal is achieved by a correct sequence of steps. In the same 
way, placing of one unit in the musical i)allern is made with a view to 
relating it to a distant unit. In nature too we observe analogous |)hen() 
mena in the growth of crystals with long range periodic syjntiudrv built 
up of atoms linked together according to some definite laws of binding. 
.Atoms in their turn ar(‘ formed of nucleus and electrons bound togc;- 
ther in a different pattern, following the same basic, laws. Depending 
on the purpose of study the unit on which attention has to be focussed 
may be an electron or j)rolon, an atom composed of thes(^ units a 
molecule a cluster of molecules or arrangement of molecules or atoms in 
the periodic crystal. 

Similarly, in the case of analysis of folk music we shall have to 
examine the samples both by reduction to elemental units and by observ¬ 
ing the various possible combined units until we can locate the charac¬ 
teristic features of samples we group together as folk music on the basis 
of the region to which they belong, as well as on the level of the parti¬ 
cular musical stimulus aroused by them. Such a thorough investiga¬ 
tion is outside the scope of this paper. A general trend towards com¬ 
plexity of tribal and folk songs as distinct from classical songs become 
appearant from the notation of the tribal, folk, light cla.ssical and classi¬ 
cal songs. 

We find that the pivotal points denoted by long duration are 
presented continously in tribal music but in more evolved music they are 
scattered and distributed over a long range and needs more concentra- 
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tion In listening, so that the long range relationships are properly 
impinged on the ear. Again I am tempted to give an analogy from 
crystal physics. We know that in liquids there are clusters ol‘ atoms 
with a short range order, but the long range order obtained in solid 
crystals are absent. Tribal songs can be composed to li(|uid and classi¬ 
cal songs to crystalliiK* solids. The small cluster are n peatedly i)resenled 
in most of the songs of Manbliiim and can be considered to be a charac- 
leristic motif of the area. 1'here may be isolated places \^llicll would b(* 
lound to have music totally diirereiil from the gi-nei-al j)allern of Indian 
music we are familiar with. Such samph's of songs may h(“ more useful 
in defining the special characters of music* categorised as folk music. 
hYom these specimens some measurable selection principle of musical 
units may emerge. 

Characters other than mc'lodic patterns, such as way of throwing 
the voice, nature of articidation of words and nature* of accoini)anying 
instruments may become important in charactersing folk music. Study 
of such aspc'cts again are beycMul the scope of the* [)r(‘S('n( study. It 
seems that a research tc-ain comprising anlhrojiologists. lingui.sls and 
musicologists may do iisc*fnl work on the difi'erent aspects of folk music. 

table 18 


I S A R H U L 



Specimen 1 


Specimen 3 


C.N V. 
S—36 
G— S 
R— 4 

CV.K. C.V.M. 

DSG—44 SGPD—91.70 
SGP-44 

C.N.V. 
S—31 
R—19 
G—18 
M— 4 

C.V.K 

S.G P.49 
DSG 49 
MDS—35 

C.V.M. 

SGPD 68% 

Total 48 

Scale SRG(P) (D) 

Totat 72 

Scale SRGM (P) (D) 


T 


II KARAM 

■» 

■ 

Specimen 5 


Specimen 6 

C.N.V. 

C.V.K. C.V.M. 

C.N.V. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M. 

S—21 

SGP- 

-31 SGPD--50% 

M—33 

SGP—57 

SGPD—61% 



SRMD-83% . 

P-29 

MDS—47 

SRMD—51% 

R—21 

DSG 


G- 16 

RMD—37 

RMPn—68% 

G—10 

MDS 

29 

S—12 

PnR- 33 


RMD 

R) 2 

DSG—30 


M— 8 

nRM 


Df 2 
n) 2 

nRM—36 


Total 60 

Scale : 

SRGM (P) (D) 

Total 96 

Scale SRGMPDn 


3 
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tJl t)AKRSAlLA 


Specimen 7 

C.N V. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M 

M—11 

SGP-26 (57% 

SGPD—65% 

P—10 

MDS—23 (50%) SRMD—50% 

S— 8 

DSG—20 

RMPn 

G— 8 

RMD-19 


R— 4 

nRM—16 


D— 4 

PnR—15 


n— 1 



Total 46 

Scale SRGMPDn 


IV TUSU 


Specimen 8 


C.N.V 

C V.K. 

C.V.M. 

S—18 
M—16 

SGP-4U54%) 

SGPD 60% 

G—15 

MDS—38(50%) 

SRMD 63% 

R— 9 

DSG -37 

RMPn 

P— 8 RMD1 29 

SgPn 

D— 4 

ngMf 28 


n— 4 

PnR 16 


g— 2 

SpN 14 



Specimen 9 


C.N.V- C.V.K. C.V.M. 

44(50%) SRMD- 66 % 

S-16 5 

R—15 5 RMD—43.5 RMPN-56% 
G--11 SGP—40(44%) SGPD 

g-10 DSG--37.5 SgPN 

P5.5 SgP—29 

n—4 SRR—18 


Total 76 Scale: SRGMPDN Total 90 Scale SRgGMPDn 


V NACHNl SAILA 



Specimen 10 


Specimen 11 


C.V.N. 

C.V.R. C.V.M. 

C.V.N. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M. 

S—27.5 

DSG—60% SGPD—75% 

S11.5 

MDS-57% 

SGMD--73% 

R . 16 
G—16 

SGP—58% SRMD—60% 
MDS—54% RMPn—39% 

M— 9 
G— 7 

530 / 

RMDn—46% 

P—14 

RMD 

P— 6 

RMD 


M-11 

PnR 

D— 6 

nRM 


n- 8 
R— 4.5 
d— 1 

nRM 

n— 3 

PnR 


Total 98 

Scale : SRGMPdDn 

Total 46 

Scale iSRGMPDn 
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Specimen 12 


Specimen 13 


C.V.N. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M. 

C.V.N. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M. 

S—14.5 

MDS 66% 

SGMD 76% 

S-24 

MDS 65% 

SGMD 76% 

M—12 

SGP 52% 

RMDn 47% 

M—18 

SGP 49% 

RMDn 51% 

P— 6 

DSG 

R-12 

DSG 


G— 5 

RMD 


P—12 

RMD 


M— 5 

nRM 


G-11 

nRM 


R- 4.5 
n— 1 

PdR 


D—10 

PnR 


Total 48 

Scale : SRGMPDn 

Total 96 

Scale : SRGMPDn 



Specimen 14 


Specimen 15 


C.V.N. 

C.VK. C.V.M. 

C.V.N. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M. 

S—16 

DSG 65% SGMD 75% 

S—21.5 

DSG 52% 

SGMD 70% 

D—15.5 

MDS 63% RMDn 57% 

G—1.95 

MDS 48% 

RMDN 43% 

R— 8.5 

SGP 44% 

M—19.5 

SGP 48% 

SgPn 35% 

G— 7.5 

RMD 

D— 8.5 

RMD 


M— 6.5 

nRM 

R— 6 5 

nRM 


n— 4 

PnR 

P— 6 

PnR 





SGP 


P—2 


n— 5.5 

GPn 


Total 60 

Scale SRGMPDn 

Total 84 ; 

Scale SRgCMPDn 


VI KHYAPAR DHUA 


Specimen 16 


C.V.N 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M 

S—79 

MDS 107 

SGMD 123 80% 

R—22 

SGP 1‘03 

RMDn 57 35% 

G—16 

DSG 99 

M—24 

nRM 55 


P— 3 

RMD 50 


D— 4 
n- 7 

PnR 37 


Total—36 

Scale: SRGPDn 
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D. S. Upadhyaya 


SIKKI—FOLKART OF NORTH-BIHAR 


IHAR has a glorious past and its history goes back to the primitive 
civilization. This ancient land of Bihar consisted of four mian centres 
viz Vaishali, Anga, Magadh, and Mithila. That Mithila region was 
the centre of cultural regeneration and was confined to be the seat of 
imposing and elegant arts and crafts. Among the manifold works on 
the side of folkart, the Sikki work has been concentrated in the areas 
comprising Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur districts (of Bihar), has got 
prominence in it. These two di.stricts have got ancient traditions. 
This area, in Vcdic and Upanishadic period, has known as Videha 
(country) and its cai)ital was Mithila. The name of Mithila is 
mentioned in Vedic texts, but is constantly referred to in the Epics and 
Jatakas. The Videha countiy (of the Upanishadic period) has been 
the centre of different crafts, since time immemorial. 

In this ancient region, women arc engaged in preparing desired 
articles out of golden-coloured Sikki grass. From the study of Vedic 
and Sniriti literatures, we learn that Kusha ( ) grass was used 

on auspicious occasions like marriage, puja and other festive occasions. 
So, the use of Sikki grass was not a new thing to the womenfolk of 
this ancient land. 

Ihe iax-ial customs pixn'clent among the rural population 
of Mithila has interesting traditions. In every agricultural society of 
different areas, the women, rich or poor, prepare baskest, out of wheat 
and rice straw for storing grains and other things. But in this land of 
\ itieha the use oi coloured and beautiful articles was a general practice 
in the village-folk. There was a tradition in this region, which is still 
continuing, that the young maidens should know this art of Sikkiware 
prior to their marriages. So, marriagable girls particularly, acquire 
tins skill from their elders. After marriage the bride has to carry the 
different coloured articles (locally called Bhara) prepared by herself 
and also by her mother and grandmother to the bridegroom’s house and 
thereby, she is highly respected in that family. Her own articles are 
displayed, separately and their mci'its and demerits are described in 
compari.son with (he works of other daughters-in-law of the same 
house. Thus, in the hiisband’.s house the standard of the bride’s family 
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is measured according to the execution, fineness and colour of the'SAkki 
articles (brought by her). This is the reason that this craft has 
survived the vicissitudes of time in North Bihar. 

The golden Sikki grass which grows in abundance, during the 
monsoon, is a kind of long stemmed grass found in the wasteland of 
North Bihar. In the rainy season, it reaches its full growth, and upper 
portion of the grass which contains the flower is removed. The remain¬ 
ing portion is divided into thin pieces and preser\'ed throughout the 
year ibr making Sikki articles. After this, the grass can be dyed in 
many colours by ordinary process of dying. The women of the village, 
generally, dye it in some important native colour.s, such as red^ black, 
blue, green etc. In the dying process of Sikkiware, a solution of 
colour and water is prepared ; then the heat is applied to it. The 
Sikki grass is thrown in a hot solution and after a few minutes it is 
taken out and then spread out to dry. Hence, the women take great 
care in admixing the colour and u.sing them on Sikkiware. In olden 
days, ladies used to prepare the colours out of natural flora such as green 
colour from leaves, red from red flowers etc. 

The process of making different articles out of sikkiware is very 
interc.sting one. Fii'st of all, the lower portion (bottom) is made and 
then it is coiled up to make the articles step by step. During this 
process of preparation of such articles, a simple needle (called Takua) 
and a knife are used for this purpose. Thus, the beautiful, attractive 
and useful articles are made out. of this golden grass. 

These Sikkiware are more or less the creation of womens’ imagina¬ 
tion, influenced by traditions and religious beliefs. The Tantrika 
influence can be noted prominently in such works, as Bhairva-chakra, 
Kala-c'hakra etc. Some religious Gods and Goddesses are carved out on 
this ware such as Moon, Sun, Siva etc. Some symbolic representa¬ 
tions al.so appear on this ware namely : Saptadal, Swastika, Shankha- 
chakra, Tri-ratna (Tilla), Pushpa-ratna (Fullia) etc. There are some 
other articles too, which are of daily use,* such as Pauti, Mouni, 
Dhaukuli, Dagara, Changeri, Kosia etc. Specially Changer! is used to 
give sweets or other items of breakfast, whereas Pauti is used for keep¬ 
ing the domestic articles. Both of these two, the Changeri and Pauti 
have many varieties such ns Panbatti-pauti, Birahara-pauti, Mandir- 
pauti, Virtokara-pauti, Matsya-pauti etc. and Peauliya-changery, Pana- 
changeri, Kosava-changeri, Matsya-changeri etc. Besides all these, 
even the bal-buttas, many geometrical shapes (as triangle, circle, 
rectangle etc.) can be noticed in (his Sikki work. 

If one minutely observes the aliove meiitionc^l Sikki articles, one 
can trace easily many designs which are knitted in it and these are 
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locally called Kodhi ( ) Chhanajhitaki ( ) Darhiya 

( ). Podhiya ( qt|t^ ) Bayin ( ) Laheriya ( ^ 

Latti ( ) Kataral-pan ( qpi ) Chhuniya ) P^^^' 

masiya (qETl%ZTT ) Kharua ( ) Chayodiya-kosa ( )■ 

Besides oni:; finds numerous flower designs which are locally called 
Chuttiyadhari-phula () Chituva-phula P^^" 

masiya-phula ( ^ Chavani-phula ( =ircpfy-cf5^ ) Bichhuva- 

C\ C\ 

phula ( (^^c| T-q^ ) Chaduan-phula ( ) Singhari-phula 

( ) ^ind so on. 

c\ 

Some of these desings are traditional one. These designs are found 
on Harappan potteries and Punch-marked coins of ancient India. Thus, 
one can ear.ily conjuncture that these ancient designs are handed down 
from generation to generation and today, one sees it among the village 
folk. 

If one looks into the Maithili folksongs he will find numerous 
references of this Sikki work. The great Maithili poet Vidyapati 
has referred to this Sikki ait in his poems. The gist of some folksongs 
are as follows ;— 

In conversation between the two young maidens, one said to 
another that we are so much attached ourselves with this Sikki work 
that we could not do without it. On the contraiy, we have prepared 
thin and beautiful decorative Sikki articles, with flower designs. 
Ftirther, the poet Vidyapati adds that the young girls were eager to 
fulfil their desires and they can not tolerate the time limit.' 

In other folk-song thei-e is a description of articles of Sikki grass 
namely Dala and Changeri. 

In the second folksong also, ttlie same type of idea is depicted. I 
relates to the conversation of two gentle ladies ; that they used to pluc-k 
the flowers in midday of Chaitra month (of Hindu calendars) and the 
keeping the Changeri (Sikki articles) on the head. The women say 
that we have plucked the flowers full of dala and Changeri (both made 
of Sikki grass). While they have plucked the flowers full of basket 
{dala.) and Changeri the thorns of the flowers have pierced their fingers. 

1. Sikki rhita nahi hama jayaba sajani ge, 

Sikki nahi chorata parana siijani rre, 

Mahi mahl sikkiya blohhi blchhi chiralo, 

Sunciar banalo phula dali sajani ge. 

Bhanahi Vidyapati Sunu saba sakhiyan 
Kahana pui'ata mana asha sajani gc, 

Sikki nahi chorata parana sajani ge. 
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The Ladies asked O God ! who will remove the thorns from the fingured 
and who will remove this pain ?2 

Thus the Sikkiware, the prominent folk art of Videha, has got an 
imjxjrtant place in Maithili folk literature. 

The Sikki work of this ancient land of Mithila is an expression of 
the feelings of the womenfolk. They look at the nature, observe the 
flora (the plant world), study the life of animals, birds and human 
features. Then they design different and diverse objects on it. 

The close relationship of Sikki works with the life of the people of 
Mithila has kept the tradition alive through many generations. An 
effort is now being made to revive and develop this Ijeautiful Sikki folk- 
art as an industiy and to pursuade, the women to prepare a few articles 
for commercilization. A centre has already been established at 
Manigachi and Sursanda (Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur District) with 
this very purpose. In a nutshell, we can say that a Sikkiware is the 
spontaneous product of Mithila, cmbibing the ancient folk spirit, guided 
and inspired by the religion and nature. It combines many qualities, 
taste, refinement and sense of composition of colours. The varieties 
differ on minute details of the artistic preparation. Hence, the tradi¬ 
tion of the folkart, (making Sikkiware) of the ancient land of Videha 
has developed mostly as utility and decorative folkart. It reflects the 
women’s great qualities of head and heart, and love for beautiful objects, 
lie.sides this, the Sikki work shows, the social customs, aspirations and 
beliefs of ancient traditions of Mithila. Thus, the grace and refinement 
ot this Sikki folkart of Videha is a great contribution of Bihar to the 
field of folkart. 
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2. Choti moti dhaniya sira pp changeriya, 

Kusumi lodhalo ho dupahariya ho Rama, 

Dala bhari loahalo changira bhari lodhalo, 

kusumi lodhalo ho dupahariya ho Rama, Chatahi ma.se. 

Dala bhari lodhalo changerla bhari lodhalo, 

Kusmi lodhata katava gadl galo ho Rama, 

Kahi mora anguriya sc katava nikali ho 

Kahi mora harl hai daradiya ho Rama ; Chatahi mase. 
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Field work 


Kartick Chandra Shasmal 

A CASE STUDY OF BAURT MARRIAGE 

T is a study of different rites and rituals in a negotiation form of 
marriage among the Bauris of Hooghly district, in West Bengal. The 
writer has surveyed eight Bauri villages which includes 247 families 
covering 1,270 men and women. It is interesting to note that every 
castes—scheduled or upper have tlieir priests for socio-religious acti¬ 
vities but the Bauries have no priest. A member of their community 
acts as a priest. 

The Bauris generally prefer marriage (Biya) by negotiation. 
Marriage by love {Bhalabasa Biya) are rarely found. Re-marriage of 
widow or dh'orced women^ (Sanga, or Niko) are widely practi.sed by 
them. 

Different stages of marriage by negotiation may bo grouped under 
three headings—(A) Preliminaries, (B) Marriage and its preparatiin, 
(C) Post-marital rite.s. Some descriptions of these stages are given 
below. 

A. Preliminaries 

(a) Negotiaiion 

(i) Marriage proposals are placed to the guardians of bride and 
bridegroom by some elderl}'^ persons of the same community. 

(ii) Inquire.^ are made about the families of the both bride and groom, 

(iii) Selection of bride and groom after these. 

(b) Ashirbad 

(i) Fixation of bride price, (ii) Fixation of time (Lagan; and 
date of marriage, (iii) Blessings are done for happy union. 

B. Marriage and its preparation 

(a) Marriage preparation 

(i) ‘Gae-halud’ or anointment of turmeric paste and ceremonial 
bath, (ii) Erection of marriage booth—‘Chhamra 'l^gila,’ it consists of 



4 post oovoted with one or two slops and is of 2'x2'x2'. (iii) Erection 
of earthen platform, (iv) Starting the marriage procession, (v) ‘Anchal 
Chauli’—Ceremonial send off the groom by the mother (vi) Reception 
at the bride's house. 

(b) Marriage ceremony 

(i) Hanging of ‘Gua-paita’. or sacred thread, with a betel nut, 
round the neck of the groom, fii) Exchange of garland—‘mala badal.’ 
(iii) ‘Kusum dangi' or ‘Sindur dan’—application of vermilion on the 
‘Sinthi’ or hair parting of the bride, (iv) Tying the wedding knot, 
(v) Cei’cmonial removal and rice feeding. 

(c) Send off the couple 

(,i) ‘Bandapan’ or blessings and presentation for the couple, 
(ii) ‘Anchal Chauli’—ceremonial send off the couple by the bride's 
mother. 

(d) Reception at bridegroom’s house 

(i) Undoing the wedding knot and removal of ‘Gua-paita.' 
(ii) ‘Atta-pukur’—throwing away garlands etc. 

C. Post marital rites 

(a) On the next day 

(i) ‘Jore-jaoa’—the couple goes to biide’s father’s house. 

(b) On the 9ith day 

(i) ‘Dal-vasano’—removal of marriage booth into the water, in 
bride’s father’s house, (ii) Return to groom’s house, (iii) ‘Dal-vasano’— 
removal of marriage booth in groom’s house. 

(c) On the 10th day 

(i) ‘Jore-bhanga’—comming back of the bride to her father’s 
house. 


II 

This case study of marriage was made in 1369 B.S. in connection 
with the marriage of Shri Gopalchandra Das, aged 24 of village Melki. 
He was living with his widowed mother—Nanibala, aged 51 and younger 
brother, Satyacharan. His wife Arati Das, aged 17, w^as the daughter of 
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late Abaninashcbandra Das of Kapilpur. When marriage proposal 
came to ^"anibala through Durga Das of the same village, Nanibala 
asked the consent of Gopal who gave his consent. One day, Nanibala 
with Jasanbala—a neighbour went to Kapilpur to see the bride. They 
were cordially received by Fulmani—the mother of the bride. They 
selected the bride for suitable match. At the time of their departure, 
Nanibala requested, Fulmani to see Gopal at a suitable date by going to 
her house. Day was then fixed. On the appointed day, P\ilmani, along 
with her eldest daughter Angura and a neighbour came to see Gopal- 
cliandra. They were fully satisfied with all the required infoimations 
and selected the prospective groom. 

Preliminaries 

Getting the oon.sent of Fulmani, Gopal’s mother requested Raghu- 
nath, the village headman to see the bride. On an appointed day a 
party consisting of five mcmbeis w^ent to bride’s house. This party is 
locally known as ‘Jutiii.’ l?aghunath leader of Mutni’ a.sked whether 
the bride was ‘Arndali’ or ‘Jamdali.’ The answ^er came, it was ‘Amdali’ 
i.e. it is a ('ase of regular marriage. ‘Jamdali’ indicates a ‘Sangu’ or 
‘Nika’ marriage (widow or divorced marriage). Then Raghunath 
asked whether the family was ‘A^odhya’ or ‘Mathura’ type. The other 
paity answered that the I'amily was of ‘Ayodhya’ type i.e. there i.s no 
irregularity m the family (If there is any irrr^gularity, the answer would 
be ‘Mathura’ type). Before their departure, food and rice beer etc. 
were oiTcred to them. The parly then invited Fulmani and others to 
come to Gojial’s house in return. 

On a seletJed day the bride’s party came to Gopal’s house. They 
asked similar questions as in ease of the bride. They also w'ere duly 
entertained with food and drinks. They fixed up a date for ‘Ashirbad.’ 

‘Ashirbad’ 

‘Ashirbad’ generally takes place in the bridgroom’s house first 
among the Bauris. It will also be held in bride’s house next. A 
group of men and women, five in all, came at Gopal’s house in the 
afternoon. They carried the following articles along with a new 
napkin. 

(i) A covered earthen vessel containing ‘muri’ (purched rice) 
‘chira’ (chopped rice), ‘baUisa’ (sugar cake), (ii) a garland of wooden 
beads, (iii) ‘Ghunsi’—red coid to wear at waist:-sfiv) A nodule of earth 
of the Ganges, (v) Sandle paste, (vi) 'Turmeric paste, (vii) A betel leaf. 
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(viii) Sweets, (ix) A dhuti and a ganjee. 

On the arrival of the party Nanibala supplied them water to clean 
their feet. Sitting on the seats, the leader of the party handed over 
the articles, except betel leaf and sweetmeats to the head of the village, 
Raghunalh who was specially invited to attend the function. Wearing 
the presented ‘dhuti’ and ‘ganjee’ Gopal appeared with a ‘barandala’ 
placing over his head. The ‘barandala’ contained the following 
article ;— 

(i) Some paddy (Oryza saliva) ; (ii) Durba grass (Conodon 
dactylon) ; fiii) Kawri; (iv) Sandle paste; (v) A ‘ghot’—sacred water 
pot with a mango twig. 

When Gopal began to move, a married woman sprayed water from 
the ‘Mangal Ghat.’ He was accompained by his .sister’s husband and 
Raghunath. He sat on a wooden ‘asana’ (seat) facing east, in front of 
the party who came to notice him. Raghunath took off the ‘barandala’ 
from Gopal’s head and placed it on the mat. Gopal bowcKl down his 
head to })ay his respect. Abinash, the bride's father took a portion of 
sandle paste with left little finger and marked dots on forehead, neck, 
the backbone near head, back near waist and on two knee-joints. He 
blessed Gopal with some paddy and ‘durba’ grass. Then he offered 
sweets and betel to Gopal, who again bowed down to him. Abinash 
gave him a rupee. All who were present there, followed Abinash. 
Thtm Gopal left the place again with ‘barandala.’ 

But before this ‘Ashirbad’ ceremony, there was discussions about 
bride price and the date of marriage. The bride’s party demanded 
Rs. IS/- as bride price and Rs. 2/- as ‘Chaukidari’—fee For village 
watchman. It was decided that Rs. Ki '- would be paid as bride price 
besides Rs 2/- as ‘Chaukidari.’ It may be mentioned here that there is 
no fixed bride price. It v aries from village to ^'illage and bride to bride. 

A few days later, on an apix)inted day, Raghunath and two other 
\illagers came to bride's house for ‘Ashirbad.’ 'They took with them, 
(i) A Sari; (ii) A bliuse ; (iii) One phial of coconut oil; (iv) One 
phial of ‘Alta’—Lac-dye ; (v) A packet of vermilion. 

They were warmly received. A similar ritual as obseiwed in bride 
groom’s house, was perfoiTned bride’s “house too. The date of marriage 
and the ‘Lagan’ was finali.sed. It was decided that marriage would 
take place on Tuesday in the last week of Falgun (February-iMarch). 

Rites and Rituals ^ 

•V 

Actual rites ai^rituals of marriage begins from this day. On the 
day of ‘gae-haliyji^a temporary shed called ‘Chhamratala’ was erected 
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on the courtyard of Gopal's house. It had four posts covered with a 
shed. Under that shed an earthen altar was made and it was cleaned 
with paste of cowdung. ‘Gae-halud’ ceremony was observed on three 
days before the marriage but now-a-days it is generally performed on 
the day of marriage. The time for this 'Stri achar' (rite of the women 
folk) is fixed at the evening but in the forenoon, a portion of turmeric 
which was touched with Gopal’s head was carried to the bride’s house 
along with the following by Gopal’s sister’s husband, Shyamcharan and 
two others (i) Sari; (ii) Soap; (hi) Mirror; (iv) Comb; (v) Vermilin; 
(vi) ‘Alta’; (vii) A phial of oil; (viii) ‘Kajal lata’—receptacle of 
collyrium; (ix) Garland; (x) Ghunsi; (xi) Iron bangle—‘Noa; 
(xii) Betel; (xiii) Betel nut; (xiv) Nine pieces of turmeric; (xv) An 
earthen vessel containing ‘Chira,’ ‘murki.’ 

In the evening Raghunath applied some turmeric paste on the fore¬ 
head of Gopal. Then married women annointed the turmeric paste on 
Gopal's body and gave him a ‘Janti’—betel nut cutter. During this 
times the assembled women sing : 

“Ke halud betechhe, ke halud betechhe 
Ogo boli, darkacha halud 
Makhogo sadher bala, 

Darkacha halud” which means, 

“Who has prepared the paste from bad turmeric ? Oh, dearest 
son, though it is bad turmetic paste, never mind in appling this on your 
body.’’ 

On the completion of this ‘Stri-achar’ ‘Gopal took his bath in a 
nearby pond where he i.s accompanied by the aforesaid ladies. Taking 
bath, he came back homo and took his meal along with, the relatives. 
This meal is known as ‘Aiburo bhat’—bachelor’s meal. Similar rites 
and rituals were obSeryed in bride’s house. 

On the marriage date at about 11 A.M. Shyamacharan and nine 
women took Gopal for his t)ath. He stood in waist deep water of the 
pond and made room on the stltface of the water by ‘Janti,’ and took 
his bath in that imaginary room.' -He was then carried on shoulder by 
Shyamcharan. Before entering into the'house, Gopal jumped seven times 
taking the name of the bride over the Yire made of straw. Gopal was 
then fed with rice prepared in the house oUBrahman. 

In the meantime the nine accompanietf^^omen were ready to 
worship ‘Jalma’—goddess of water. The following articles in a brass 
plate (known as ‘Barandala’) are needed for her ^rship :— 

(i) Pradip—an earthen candle; (ii) Natai—re^pn which thread 
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is wound; (iii) Naia—pastle: (iv) Betel; (v) Betal nut (vi) Paddy; 
(vii) Durba Grass; (viii) Vermillion; (be) Conch; (x) A hen egg; 
(xi) A nodule of cowdung. 

To put on a new sari Nanibala used o carry ‘Barandala’ to the 
pond. The nodule of cowdung was placed on an earthen ball. The 
egg was kept on the cowdung. The ‘Natai’ was kept standing by the 
side of it. These were marked with vermilion. She then worshipped 
it when the other women sing — 

“Khulo, khulo, Jalma thakurun, 

Kunchir Kapat kholo; 

Gopaier ma esechhe, 

Tomar puja Korte” which means, 


“Oh goddess of water, please open up your door and give us water ; 
Gopal’s mother has come to propitiate you.” 

And then they recite, 

'‘Tuku Tuku jol dao 
Jolma-ihakurun ; 

Khabo na bilabo, 

Ghoti vore jol dao, 

Chheler biya debo’' which means, 


“Oh mother, do favour and supply us enough water as the marriage 
ceremony of Gopal will be held to-day.” 

During this time women blew conches and made a kind of sound 
which is known as ‘Uloo dhyani.' From there they went to propitate 
a ‘Sheora’ tree. Vermilion marks were made on the trunk and a 
branch was t,ied with red thread from the ‘Natai. >^’hey also sing— 


“Sheorn gachhe sutor khi, 
Sheora gachhe sutor khi, 

Bala go tornui baro saj(\ 

Tomar rani garabin^, 

Jeno lal piata cseM^^iich means. 


“Oh Sheora tree, w^ red thread, you are looked beautiful; as if a 
newly married womaa^^ 

After their reU^, a white thread was tied on the right wrist of 
Gopal by Raghm^fth as he worked as priest. At 'Chhamratala’ (iopal 
was placed oj^C^wooden seat (‘Pinri’). A ‘pali’ (cane pot) containing 
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rice and pulse was placed before him. Raghunath then placed a betel 
on Gopal’s head and poured mustard oil on it. When the oil dropped down 
on the rice and pulse in the ‘Pali’, Gopal stirred it by betel nut-cutter. 
'Phis oil mixed rice was then is divided into four portion and kept in 
four corners of the altar of 'Chhamratala.' In the middle of the alter, a 
‘Kolsara’ (an earthen lid covered with another) was placed. Similar 
rites are observed in bride’s house. 

Marriage procession 

The wedding party known as ‘Barjatri’ consisting of the bride¬ 
groom, headman of the village, a few relatives and friends came to 
bride’s house in the evening. The party took the following articles, 

(i) An earthen pot with water taken from a Brahman family, 
(ii) Two ‘Vantivanr’s’—one for Choukidar and other for villagers of the 
bride’s village. ‘Vantivnr’ is small earthen pitcher containing sweets, 
covered with a lid. (iii) Two saris—one for the bride and other for 
bride’s mother, (iv) One dhuti for bride’s father, (v) One petty coat, 
and one blouse for the bride, (vi) Money as bride price and other 
expenses. 

The bridegroom wore new clothes and puts on his head the marri¬ 
age tiara known as ‘Maur’. Before starting Nanibala gave (k>pal some 
milk to drink and at the gate of the house, ‘Anchal Chauli’ ceremony 
was performed. She asked ‘Gopal, Where are you going ?’ Giving 
some rice from a brass plate. Gopal replied, ‘I am going to bring your 
maid servant’ and offer her some rice which he places on the ‘Anchal’ 
of her mother. It was repeated thice. On the last tern, Gopal gave 
up the brass plate in his mother’s ‘Anchal. So concluded ‘Anchal 
Chauli’ ceremony. ‘Anchal means the upper portion of the cloth by 
which a woman covV ^ her body. 

The wedding parf§ ^'^as cordially received at bride’s house. Gopal 
was advised to stand on a-^nana leaf, when the bride’s mother washed 
his feet with turmeric wmSf^ After taking their seat, Raghunath 
handed over all articles, indAkding bride price (Rs. IG/-) and 
Chaukidari (Rs. 2/-) to bride’s fath^'^Ahinash as previously settled. 

Ceremony proper 

The bridegroom was then taken to ‘Chharhii.^ala’ where he stood 
on a wooden seat. Shyamacharan went to take tl?vijDride from a room 
where she was kept hidden. After a while, Shyama^^ran carried the 
bride on his lap and the bride also stood on a wooden\<i£it on the left 
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side of the groom. The headman who worked as priest of the bride's 
village handed a ‘Gua-paita’ (a thread is passed through the hole of a 
betelnut) round the nerk of the bridegroom. A golden ring presented 
by the bride's father was put on Gopal’s finger. The priest loudly 
uttered the marriage ‘mantra'. The assembled members shouted 
thrice, “Haribolo”. The marriage mantra is as follows :— 

“SJlH Hari, Shri Hari, 

Bmnun nip dhori, 

Hanu anlen phal, 

^iita ralien pachh 
Dine dine bare gachh, 

Dua dash hat 
Sioorape achhc dharma, 

Morte achhe basumnta, 

(jopaler Somje Aratir biya.” etc. The meaning is, 

“Taking the name of Lord Hari J am performing the duty of a priest. 
Dharma and BasumEita, you are all witness, I am giving marriage of 
Ai’ati with Gopal. May their family grow like the plant brought by 
Hanuman and planted by Sita Devi.” 

Then the bride and groom was moved round the ‘Chhamratala' 
se\'('n times. Seven married women follow' them spraying water 
and making ‘Uloo dhyani.’ At the end of each round ‘baran' wms 
ofiered to the groom and a w'oman touch a betel leaf and a pastle on 
Gopal’s check. Then the bride and the groom w'cre taken to a covered 
place for exchange of garlands betw'cen the bride and groom which is 
called ‘Mala badal'. Gopal gave his garland on the neck of Arati first 
and Arati followed Gopal offering her own garland on Gopal's neck. 

‘Kusum dangi’ or ‘Sindurdan’ 

The bride and groom then took their mIxs near Chhamratala.' 
The priest applied vermilion on ‘Noa'—ironjj^gles, on ‘Janti’ and on a 
‘Pali'. Gopal placed the bangles on theJ^l^hand of the bride. Accord¬ 
ing to the priest's direction Gopal anjwlfM the vermilion of the ‘Pali' on 
the ‘hair parting’ of the bride. application of vermilion is known 

as ‘Wusum dangi’. The pries^PTm made a knot by taking two corners 
of clothes—one from the and the other from the groom. This is 

known as ‘Git bandha'-^^dding knot. The couple then bowed down 
their heads and the a^st sprinkled water brought from Brahman’s 
family, on their and wished the happy and prosperous life of the 
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h^wly married couple. At that time, everybody present uttered ‘Hari 
bolo' thrice, llie couple was then taken to a room for dinner. 

On the completion of all these rites the bride and the groom sleep 
at a separate room. This ends the ceremony proper. 

Send off the couple 

On the next morning, turmeric paste was applied on the foreheads 
of couple. The couple again go to ‘Chamratala’ and sat on wooden 
seats, wearing marriage tiara. The ‘barandala’ was taken to them. 
Presentations v'^ere given to the couple. This is known as ‘Bandapan.’ 
When the ‘Bandapan’ ceremony was over, the couple moved round the 
‘Chhamratala’ seven times again and in each round, the bride opened 
the lids of earthen vessels placed on the alter of ‘Chhamratala’ and 
bridegroom placed the lids on the mouth of these vessels. On the com¬ 
pletion of seven round they were taken to varendah and offered food 
consisting milk, ‘chira’, ‘murki’ etc. Then the father of the bride 
placed the left hand of the bride on the right hand of the bi-idegroom 
and said, 


'‘Dharma Sakhi, 

Surya Sakhi. 

amar mayeke Gopaler hate sarwe dilam” ; which means, 

‘Oh Dharma, Oh the Sun, you are witnesses, I have given my 
daughter to Gopal.' Fulmani also did so. Then party with the couple 
was ready to leave bride’s house. At the gate, the feet of the couple 
were washed by Fulmani. The coulple wa.shed the feet of Fulmani in 
return. A similar ‘Anchal chouli’ ceremony of the bridegroom’s hou.se, 
was observed. Fulmani asked her daughter, “Where are you going ?’’ 
Arati replied, “I going to work as a day labour.’’ This was repeated 
thrice. T 

The bride’s pany^^onsisting of a few ralatives and villagers 
followed the couple wilhr>i^]£ following articles :— 

(i) Two ‘vantivanrs’; n^jOne pahn leaf mat; (hi) One banana 
plant; (iv) A nodule of ‘Gur’—^S^jintry made sugar; (v)‘Biyer dan’— 
presented articles received by the ^?Njm during marriage. 

The newly married couple was wS^ri^y received by Nanibala. The 
couple bowed down to her. Nanibala th^^ gave the bride a root of 
water lily (Nympheae stellata), the brid^-^ave her the ncKiule of 
molasses in return. The couple was then fc^n to ‘Chhamratala’ 
where they stood on wooden seats. Gopal place^;gjis left hand with a 
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'Pali' containing paddy on the head of the bride who stood just before 
him. Gopal was throwing the paddy with his betel nut cutter to enter 
into a room. 

Similar ‘Bandapan’ ceremony that of bride’s house was observed 
here Assembled members made prc^scntation to the couple. The 
couple change their clothings and put on the clolhe.s for 'Gae-halud 
ceremony. 

“Ata-Pukur’ 

Shyamcharan dug a pit,, Just behind the room ; for this Shyama- 
charan was giv^en rice, pui.se etc. The pit was filled with water and a 
curry:4()ric and pastle we7’e drop}>ed into it. The banana plant was also 
placed in the middle of the pit. This is known as ‘Ata-Pukur’. 

Kaghunaih, the jiriesL took off garland, ‘ghunsi’ and ‘gua-paita’ 
from the j-'cison o( the groom. The bride gave hci’ garland to the 
})ries.1. This was given to the groom who hide it in the water of the pit 
and it wa.-, the duty of the bride to find it out. This process was 
repealed tlnice ’this hide and scxdc is known as ‘Machh lukano’— 
hiding th(' flshe.^ Then the couple and other members tcK>k their bath 
and meal known as ‘Ban bhat’. 

Postmarit.')! rites 

On llu' next flav, the couple was taken to bride’s house. This is 
known ‘.lor( -.hma’ oi going of newlv married c;ou])]c together. The 
couple h\i'd th('rc for eight days. On the eighth day, Gopal s 
sister—Sai'.ila and her husband—Shyamcharan went to bride’s father’s 
house' to hiMig the couple. They took tVv’o ‘Vantivanrs’. Some pi'esenta- 
lions wt'i'e given to them at the time of their departure in the next day. 

Nineth cl<\\ 

On the nincih day after marriage, at the time of their bath, the 
couple ga\e away all articles of ‘Ohamratala’ of bri^s house into the 
water of the fKind. Thi.s ceremony is known as^l^l-bhasano.’ After 
dinner, the cou^ile, Sarala. Shyarnacharan and^po mtmbers of bride’s 
fcimih with two ‘vantivanrs’ started from bn^lcgroom’s house. 

Similar ‘dal-bhasano’ ceremony performed in the bride¬ 

groom’s house after their arrival 

Tenth day 

On the tenth day, the bn|jji^one was taken to her father’s house 
with a ‘vantivanr’ known^l^Jore-bhanga-vanr’. This going is called 
as IJore-Blianga’. 'Fhe lives for months together in her father’s 

house. Thus ended mavvvage ceiemony. 

Bangahast Collcg^ 

Dept, of Antlirm0[ogu, Calcntfa 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A modieval tale of avarice, witchcraft and cruetly lies behind tiie alle¬ 
ged case of liuman sacrilice which has <‘ariied Kukarson. a tiny village of 
Agra area in U. P. 

Suraj Bhan, 14, was allegedly murdered in a ritual sacrifice at the 
Nakti Devi temple here, dedicated to (loddess Durga. Baba Sundar 
Das. a priest, and Bharat Singh of Bharu village have been arrested in this 
connexion. Ram Singh of Tantpur, a former treasurer of the Agra City 
Congress Committee, who is wanted by the police, is said to be absconding. 

Shaken by this incident, the villagers are afraid to leave their children 
alone. Attendance at \illage schools has tlropped. When children do go 
to schools, parents escort them both ways. Even grown-ups prefer to stay 
indoors after dusk. 

Situated amidst fields of yellow flowered mustard and wheal, the Nakti 
Devi temple is a single-room structure of rubble with a flat roof. A liny 
dag flutters atop it. 

•According to tin* villagers, the temple is “very old”. A huge fair is 
held there every year on the darkest night of April The idol is decorated 
with dazzling aluminium foils. 

Within a radius of three kilometres lies a number villages—'I’anpur. 
liarlii. Karimpur. Bhara, Chaskata and Basat. 

According to the local tradition, tin* treasure of the legendary dai-oit 
Ifona (meaning pigmy), comprising gold coins worth about Rs. 40 crores 
lies buried somewhere near 'Fantpur. 

Ram Singh, who lives in a four-slorey(‘d house in stone with nearly 


too rooms and three courtyards, wanted to find the buried treasure. Rajivir 
Singh, one of the relations, recalled having s(‘en him digging near an old 
lank of 'Fanlinir. Fixed on the embankments of the tank was a tablet with 


an inscription in ^.language unknown to the \illagers. 

Baha Sundar D*^ came to the Milage from Allahabad a few years ago 
and established himseXj^t the Nakti Devi temple. Ram Singh, who be 
Iriended him, shifted his Kdigious activities to this temple although he had 
earlier established another teHs^le on a rocky mound nearby. 

After a spell of penance. maHi^d by sacrificial olfering of chicktns and 
goafs, digging ojierations began. Al^.|^ast eight pits, one of them three 
metres deep, can still be seen near thes^iple. 

When a villager, Raja Ram, objected'^kx digging of his field, he was 
paid Rs. 200 as compensation, according to inhabitants. 

Police, reconstructing the story on the ba^iie^f statements made by 
the arrested persons, said human sacrifice was (^^ided upon when the 
treasure could not be located after a 41-days penance c^ing which 40 goats 


were sacrificed. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


J)r\rl<>pnuMil^ oi r<il)r;iiics and Inlnaiy Siieiuo m India, Subodh Kumar Mookrrjce, 
C,ab ulia, World Prrss Pn\atc Lid. I9(i9, R.s 21 aO 

In anciont and mediaeval India Ihere were numerous libraries whicfc 
were sloreliouse of kn(»y\ ledf>e ami seat o( learninf; as well to impart formal 
and informal education Public library in the modern sense is a new force 
to act as the social institution, 'I'he book under review is a detailed exjiosi- 
tion ol the history of libraries and librar}' science in India where the author 
states a history of the ancient and mediaeval Indian libraries as well as 
modern library practice in eight chajiters, 

7'he topics may bi* categorised in three groups . historical, non technical 
and technical. In the historical part, the author discussed the history of 
the libraries in India Irorn the ancient times to the modern period I'he 
author made justice to the history by fliscussing the develoiiment of librarie^ 
trom earliest times in the perspective of ridigion. education, ptilitical and 
•■ocial changes not only as the storehouse ol knowledge but also as the seal 
of learning shoyving the impact of libi irH's in social life. There was a 
libraiy nutMUK'nl in ditl'ereni corners ol India during the last fiO yea’s, 
the library association and library conferences jilayed important roles 
III making the movement succe.sslul in India. 

The discussion is informally e, particularly tlu' growth and develop 
nient of the library association throiiglioiil India and (“udeavours of the 
(’entra! and States governments to enact the library programmes. It is 
(■nriched yvilh statistical tables and the chajiter on copy right contains 
detailed and relevanl information 'I'he most interesliju^lopjcs art' the his 
lory of printing in India and the history of yvritir^|(j*^lealt yvith both the 
writing materials and the eyolution of scripts aj^^pography. 'Fhe book 
also has a list ol the early printed bofiks iri^Rnerent Imlian vernacular'* 
which is an added attraction. Mr 

'I’he author discussed a yvide non technical topics in the field 

of Library Science 'I'he yvorki na< ^ the I niversity libraries, acadcmii 
libraries and libraries altached^gl^nhe research institutions deserve special 
mention. There is discussica^n docuineiitation mentioning the names of 
the agencies preparing dcfl^ientation and abstracting services. I’he pub 
lie library system. itsjflK^. groyvlh and development has also been treated 
with special referej* to library yvork yvilh children. 'Fhe readers yvill 
agree yvith the oQ^mn of the author that in creating the social climate and 



licnllhy altitude* towards hie the social role ol the library must be con- 
.'.idered. Fhe chaj)ter has been discussed, mentioning in details, the Indian 
contlilion, the presenl and t’ulure i)rogrammes with a comparative -tudy ol' 
Ihe same in llu* European countries and the U. S. A. The author has also 
discussed the bibliographical services, the I. N. B., B. N. B.. Indian book 
inarkeL rare and banned books and reading materials project ol' IINESCX). 

In discussing the lechnical lojiics the author gave emphasis on orga¬ 
nisation and administration ol the library including classilication. cata¬ 
loguing. and rel'erence .s(‘r\ ice 

The author discussed all the topics in a lascinating way. Two things 
should be inentioiied in this respect which have enhanced the \alue ol' 
the hook. First, his statements have been supported by statistical data 
and tables. re])ort.s, and secondly, he has discussed all the Indian topics 
c-ornpan'd with the state ol' all'airs in the Eurojiean countries and the 
I'. S. A., so that the readers can gel a broader perspective and also can 
get a view ol tin* development in our country. 

'Ibis book IS very much helpl'ul to the students ol' Library .Sc,i(*nce 
in Indian l.hiiversities and also \ery much interesting to the geiu'ral 
readers to know the development ril' our country in the library li(*ld. riie 
appendices are inl'ormativi*. jiarticularly the I)ew(*y Decimal Exjiansion 
lor Indian Subjects will draw the attention ol' tin* librarians to classilv 
the books on Indie subjects. Di'cimal (’lassilicalion Scheme is not adequate 
lor that purpose. I'Ik* expansion of the present author will help tin* 
clas.siliers immensely. The other appendices are Beport ol' IJNKStX) 
Study 'rour. Education lor Librarianshi[) in India, Working of a District 
Library and Diograminatic Rejireseiitations. Tliere is a wi'll-prepared 
inth'x at the end ol the book. 

Dr. Piyushkanli Mahapatra 


K\(.I.1.SII PH0VI:H1\S .V.ND PH()V|:kHIAI, 1MJK.\S1:;> in .^ppcMson, (loif/f I.iUimcr. 
llisl()i \ I)i( li<V.'.y\ . London J M Deni & .Sons. 15)20. X L 721 pages. 

>oinpan\. Detioil, 1909. L.L 70-^-70017. $10.00 


|{(■pllI)!lslll‘<l Ijv (iale \'ist!iirili C 


The author writes in nicprel'ace “This book is a humbie offshoot ol' 
the great parent stock ot theTj^ORD ENdLISII DICTIONARY. lb pur- 
])ose is to trace, so Jar as may nl^^iossible, the history of English pro- 
'crbs and proverbial phrases in EnwiV;h use”. Thus he has collected 
materials lor a period ol over seven^pii^ from different dictionaries, 
proverbs collections, newspapers and otherV^urces from I'ith to '20th 
centuries. He has consulted nearly .‘LOGO dill'e^U works in English. 

The innovative two-w'ay cla.s.sirication greal^l^/acilitates locating a 
given proverb : the entries are arranged under sm^ct and first signi¬ 
ficant word. Cross-references have been liberally so^ulicd throughout 


.to {■ Ol.KLOHE Junuaitj 1^10 



Ih(" work. Thus, this is not a mere dictionary but a <‘la.ssihcd ol' KnglisJi 
jirovcrbs and proverbial phrases. 

Source reterences appear beibre each (piotation—year, author 
title, volume, page, and then the ({uotation it it is signilicantly dill'erent 
iroin that heading the article In most cas(*s Apperson has su{)pli(‘d at 
least one quotation or relerence (or each century, with additional 
examples to illustrate varying forms of a saying. 

I'he fifth entry under the subject “Rain” (a.s a vi'rb) servis as an 
(‘xamjjle : 


r>. It ne\('r rains but is pours. 1726; Swift and Pojie- 
Prose* Miscedlanies, (title of paper) It cannot rain but it pours, 
ITo.'). Franklin, in W'orks, li. 413 (Rigelow). You will say. 

It can't rain, but it pours. 1S57 : Borrow. Rom, Rye, <h. 
wviii. 18()0 ■ Reade. Cl. and Hearth, ch. liii. 1904: Co, 

Fedk-lore : Northumb . 171 iFT,S.). It does not ram but 
it pours down. 

I'hi* revi(*w(“r commanding this book concludes agrt*eing svilh the* 
author-“I’he oinmissions. both of sayings and illustrations, in a work 
Mich as this, undi'ilaken and coin])leled by a single hand, must be many ; 
Dill as it is really the first attempt at a comprc*hen.sive Dictionary oi the 
kind it is hoped its mi'rit may be found more conspicuous than its 
deliciencies”. No well-organised library can afford to miss this important 
linblication from its collection. 

S. S. G. 


in .).\ PARH.AN O MKLA p'air.s and Festivals ul West HengaD. 
\'iil I ed 1)\ .\s(»k Milra. assisted by .Anin K K<iy an<l .Siikiiniar .Siiitia, Delhi, 
Managei ol Fiiblic.dioiis, crown [41] .'I'JO pages, 9 pages plales & ‘20 maps, 1909, 
Hs 9 ,')() 


One of the main jirojects planned by the Cc y^ K Operations in West 
Bengal is tin* publication ol four volumes ol’^urs and festi\als of the 
.'slate : the publication reviewed here. vi/. Is^J^ime relating to the districts 
of live North Bengal districts (Malda, Wun^Dinajpur. Jalpaiguri. Darjeeling 
and (]ooch Behar). The book containj*t*scriplive picture of the location of 
hundreds of villages along with and details of their fairs and festi 

' als. The data was collectc^^lfy circulating qiu*stionnaire as also from 
(he published reports in djf^rent newspapers and periodicals from time 
to time. In it. 84 villa a ^rof Malda, 128 villages of West Dinajpiir. 102 
tillages of Cooch BehajHi)5 villages of Jalpaiguri and .39 villages of Darjeel¬ 
ing are covered thri^Pi 426 questionnaire. It is, therefore, interesting to 
iiote the total poMiation of these districts along with their literacy be- 
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( ause it will help one to guess of his own the authenticity of the book 
under review. The following table provides the picture : 



Population 


Literacy in per 

centage 

Rural 

Urban 

'I'otal 

Male 

Female 

Tola! 

Mnlda 

1,171,1.38 

50,78.5 

1,221,92.3 

21.5 

,5.8 

1.3.8 

Wc.st Dinajpur 

1,223,828 

98,969 

1 ,.323,797 

26 0 

7.2 

17 1 

Jalpaigiiri 

1,235,478 

12.3,814 

1,.3.59,292 

27 1 

10.0 

19.2 

narjcclmg 

480,003 

144,637 

624,640 

40 I 

15..5 

28 i 

Cooch Ilchai’ 

048,.360 

71,446 

1.019,806 

31.4 

9.3 

21 


1'ho present volume aims to show that the vast fairs and festivals that 
surround the life and living of the Bengalee community and as in volume 
No. 2 (Review appeared in July. 1969 issue of this journal) this volume 
also has maintained its pattern and get-up In fact, the work is only 
nearly complete and it would be in the titne.ss of things for the Census 
Operation to make arrangements to add mori* important data as well as 
those fairs and festivals which are left out with due mention of change 
so as to make the work a complete one. But whatever lapses are there one 
t.annot but congratolat' the editor for his wise thought and labour on the 
book. Readers of the present volume will be immensely benefited and 
will also look forward wdth pleasure to the publication of the two turther 
\olumes in which the project is expected to he completed 

s. s. c.. 


l.OKAYATA HAN(;.ALA, (In Hcngnli. Folklnrr ol Bengal) by Pro! .Sunil (Jinkiuvaily, 
Calcutta, Kalynni Praka.san. available at Indian Publications. .1. Rriti.sh Indian Street, 
Calcutta, 1, 19M, Rs. 8.©(). 

The book und^^^rpviow ha.s four chapters sueh as. InL snnskriti (folk 
culture) lok sanqcei y^lk song) Ink-chari/n (folk rituals) and lok 
(hitrakaln (folk art), ITic^ are eight plates of Kalighata at the end ol llte 
book. The introduction hm^^en writlen by Sankar Sen Gupta. The book 
attempts to tackle the subjcetSvJIVom the Marxian point of view and to 
satisfy the needs of those who are ui^er the influence of Marxian ideology 
The book can be said to be sketchy Ihc' author wants to make the 

readers understand progrc.ssive forces offHi^renl genre of folklore as well 
as the folk life with practical criticism. of author’s comments 

may be disputed, but the importance of the cannot be belillled bv 

that. The utility of the book has been enhanced addition ol plates 

and index. 

" B. N Shastri 
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EDITORIAL 


Jmmiury 1970 


With this issue “Folklore’’ has passed another successful year of its 
existence for which we oiler our heartiest thanks and regards to our 
Iriends. Avell wisliers, contributors, subscribers, advertisers, and readers. 

In India today, in each sphere of social, economic and political life, 
we are experiencing the strains and stresses inheremt in the process of 
directed social change and economic development. It Is therefore natural 
that such strains and stresses are reilected in the pattern of leadershij) in 
general and in villages in jiarticular. It is true that largely leadership 
pattern is a function of socio-economic structure of a given .society, but it 
iias to play a posititive and dynamic role in any programme of directed 
t hange. Research studies of tradition-bound, authoritarian communities 
like those of Indian where leadership has been long established, reveal the 
fact that thi! social dislanci' betwecui status groups (as between castes and 
( lasses) makes the leaders of dillerent status group hesitant to join hands- 
with the conseijuence of that community mobilisation becomes ditl’icult. 
In the context of directed social change in a society such as ours where 
(■(lualisalion process is at work, one would expect that in a normal course 
of time progressive democratic leadership would emerge in the rural areas, 
riiis has become an urgent necessity in our country in view of the fact 
that authority is developed and the leaders at the local level are expected 
lo 1ak(' im[)orfant role in [iroblems or rural reconstruction. Rut it is 
olten observed among the folk people that the leadership in the villages is 
'-till larg(‘ly authoritative and conservative being unable to rnobilist' the 
I ornmnnity for c(jneerled action. 

In our society, more often than not. it so happens that political, caste 
and (‘conomic factors get merged together and a type of a new traditional 
iead<'rship restricted to the dominant castes of the y^llrage come to the 
lorei'ront. In fact, this reported by a number (d^^^^earches lo be the 
('rder of tin? day. It is found that the estj ^ giW^ment of statutory 
panchyats through adult franchise has giveii^^^w role to the dominant’ 
caste. Where a caste is economically an^^umercially dominant, and 
ritually higher up its sway in the electiu^^ls decisivt". 

Even the social educational ac^yties are not given a fair trial. In 
fad. the social education functioEfjJiiTe so important and fundamental that 
'f projierly executed, they help develop proper .social institutitins 

and leadership. As envisayu in the beginning of community develop¬ 
ment programme, it wj^^mportant and basic to all activities to create 
new outlook on the ^Mrt of the village elite and people through social 
<'ducation programiwB and by organising traditional fair.s, festivals and 
the like. But th^^re not effectively functioning. It is again dishearten¬ 
ing to note tlu^me co-operative society and the school, the supposed two 
basic instit^Pons of a village community, are not effective. 



for those you love 



An adorable wife. Cute little kiol^'.'s they who make your life 
worth living. And, you give them love, your protection. 

But will that protection belnt;^always? 

Ensure lasting protection for your family. Geta^fe Insurance'policy. 

It's the sure way, the only way fb guarantee financial secoj^; This guarantee Is yours 
the moment you pay your first premium. And, the s^-er you insure, 
the lower your premiums. Get more details rlghtaway. Seem LIC agent today. 

there is no substitute for Life Insbnince 
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CHRISTMAS’- ':GHNI)S AM) I'OLKI.OHK 


'I'o llu' people I)ee('iitl)er li;u! Ix i ll !!)(' iltosl I;i\ouial)U' monlll ol llie 
',(‘ar. riirist. the lai^lil oi l!ie world, ai Hits lone Inni onee inoi(‘ in lli(‘ 
liearls oj' men, sanl (dn islian preds l.der in the w m id's !nslor\. \iid 
hearls cd' men, .said (’.lirislian piisl- iadr ni (lie world'-, liislor\. .\nd 
lo lejoiee and inaki' iiieiiv 


i Ol H lU-.'.ST Wl.Slil'S FOl^ \ | 

! VM) l‘KO.Sl*!’ll.S \S M.W TO \1.1, ( 


'Mu* Lcj'onds ol' Si. N'irlioSas: Ni. Iiola'-, v\liu li\ed in liie lonrili 
< enliiiw A I). is rei^arded as the pa!r<*n Sand ol lia\el!< is mi !!i<' ocean and 
<d' (hildren (>n(‘ id llu' slmjcs ahonl linn sa;*, s. Ilial In* ,sa\ed some 
-ailors from siiipwreOv 1)\ 'die la\our and ellieieney oj his pia\ers. and 
dial lie sliil keeps ^piard o\er .di who X'wai^e h\ sea Irmn^ ns ])laee, in Ihe 
liea\enlv kinj;dom. The ipMii.y ol ( hiislin.is preselih |iiohaM\ owes to 
die orii^iu to SI Nu Indas- and ako |h.' hanynn^ li[? d;!?s[oekni;^s lo reeeai* 
tlieiii. for these' lliinps wei'e oiiee done oil I)eii,if*n)er Ihi' Sixth, not on 
Olirislmas l)av. and die\ wen' do a* in v ol one ol (he aelion-, 

llionj^'ht to Jia\e lii'cn performed l)\ die 

'J'he fi'asl of St. Nicholas was h’-ylmhi nilo disrepnh' in (he middle 
af.,'eS by the riotiii;^ and irr('\ereinM^rai adeiidi'd the eieelimi of ihe Ihiv 
Ihshojis. who were chosen on'U^^u da\. i lie ho\ hish<!p does Ins ehnreh 
service Irom Dccendier the ."J^lli io llo!\ innoei nt - !)a\ He was i'\en 
allowi'd to hk'.ssmt^s^'^'^'nd to assls! wilh 'lass, .vi lirsl the ride ol 

hoy Bishop s('( ins to l/|^e been earne^l mil with, solx'rm'ss and sincentx 
and it was put lo anin the reijpi ol Henry viii 



The children rebelled at being deprived oi' the fun, and of the mahy 
^aluablc gilts that were showered upon them. And the parents, then as 
now inclined to spoil their offspring, gradually adopted the habit of 
giving them presents at Christmas instead. 

Evil Protection by Mi.stle Toe : Mistle is, in some ways, the most 
interesting of all the evergreens which we use for Christmas decorations. 
It's use at the winter festival goes far back into the past, before the birth 
t)f Christ, perhaps even before the events recorded in the Old Testament 
history. It was the sacred plant of the Druids and the practise of 
kissing beneath it is thought to be deri^cd from an ancient Druid rile. 
At the winter Solstice, the Druid priests, followed by their people, went 
out in procession to some Iria' on which rnistelloe grew, and with an 
(specially consecrated sickle - said to have been inac^f^of gold — cut 
‘prays from the plants. A bull—sometimes a human being — was 
sacriliced beneath the tree Irom which the mistle lo(' had been taken, after 
which the siirays, having been blessed by the Head Druid- were just dis¬ 
tributed to the i)eopt(‘, who carried them reverently back to their 
(hvellings. and kc])! them to jnolc'ct tlieinsehes from evil during the 
coming year. 

The (’attic on the (Christmas Eve : According to the information 
rec(‘ived from the British lolklore and the folklore from other countries, 

we know that on the niglil ol C.hrisl s birth the dumb creatures realized 

the holiness of the time and joined with man in worship ol the lu'avenly 
child, (iattle it was said, kiu'll in their stalls at midnight, bees stirred 
and murmur(>d in their winter slec[) within their lives, and cocks crew at 
intervals all night long, to scare any power of darkiu'ss Uiat might hi' 

hovering around. References to these- beliefs arc- to he found in the Eng¬ 

lish literature. One of the best known conu-s in Shakespeare’s play, 
wdiere ghost of Hamlet's fatln-r, says • 


Sonu- .^;'s that cM-r 'gainst the season (‘omes 
\Vlu-r(- in ’ir Sa\iour's birth is celebrated. 

The bird of‘\„j^vning singetb all night long. 

And then, then s\v. no .s[)irit can walk abroad, 

I'lu- nights are wtfi-^ome ; then no [ilanet's shrike. 
No fairy lakes, nor wit. b hath power to charm ; 

So hollow’d and so graciots^ is the time. 


The Vule Log : In the jiast one of to.,- great events of Christmas Eve 
was the bringing in the liglding of the Vule * og. without which Christmas 
was not Christmas in our forefather's time. ceremony goes back to 

the log. forgotten days, when the old NorthnidV worshipped- Odir and 
Balder, and much superstition was attached to the\;^rning. The log was 
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not to be lighted until dusk on Christmas Eve. Enough of the log must 
be saved to burn again at candlemas, and a small piece kept, as well to 
start the Yule fire again in a year’s time. And those who actually laid 
the fires and set light to them must be sure to wash their hands well 
before doing so. That was very irnj)ortanl part of the ceremony, for, as 
before doing so. 

Christmas Fare; A few hundred year’s ago, feast on Christmas Day 
began with a boar's head. When that was eaten, it would be followed 
bv peacocks, chickens, pheasants, swans, ven.siors. usually served with 
frumenty, a broth made with milk. Hour, almounds. and the yolks of 
eggs. Those disposed of mince pies would h(‘ brought, in and a 
connection known as plum porridge^ which has now grown solid and 
become our plum pudding. 

The Bells of New Year’s Eve : In our medieval limes Christmas 
used to be celebrated lor 12 davs with boisterous, pomh and mirth along 
with heavy feeling and drinking. A person used to called foi‘ making 
practical jokes which used to make an emotional romantic out burst of 
laughter. And to-day, as now, romantically minded men and women 
thought of the old year as a dying pi'rson and jiaused in their re\els to 
toll the bells for its passing and also to maintain and bygone traditions. 
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MIHAI POP 


ACTUALITY OF ROMANIAN FOLKLORE 

I 

Sometime ago, Marcel Cellier, an authority on the folklore of Central 
and South-East Europe, a well-known collector and recirder of wonderful 
streophonic discs of Romanian folk music, issued by tife Philips com¬ 
pany, told me that, from an experience of several years he inferred that 
among all European folk musics, Romanian folk music is the most 
accessible to the modern taste. 

In relating traditional folk music to the taste of the modern man, 
the Swiss folklorist in fact took up a particularly interesting problem, 
the confrontation of the values of traditional culture with the culture of 
the modem industrial society, the chances of some of them to coexist 
with it, by the quality of getting integrated into contemporary culture. 
When viewed in its generality, the process is extremely complex and the 
problems it brings forward seem to be in soluble. But when viewed in 
its component elements, in the immediate correlations between these 
elements, it gets chances of being understood. First of all commanding 
attention is the ascertainment that in the stratifications of the taste in 
the modern industrial society noticeable in certain conditions and per¬ 
haps also from a certain age is an increasing interest for the values of 
traditional culture, for folklore. This interest goes primarily towards the 
authentical folkloric forms, hence towards the folklore of those coun¬ 
tries where thes^ forms arc still vital. They further go towards the con¬ 
temporary folk atv^evcments of these authentical traditional forms. 

n. 

Stemming from the ancf ^Thraco-Dacian culture which the anti- 
(juity mentioned many a lime, an^grafted with elements of Roman cul¬ 
ture in its blooming epoch, when tlu!^,ilture had agglutinated many ele¬ 
ments of the primary stock of East-M5t»terrancan culture, folk culture 
has been developing without hiatuses to tms^ay. Hence, it has an his¬ 
tory of more than one and a half milleniuisxin the places where the 
Romanian people live also nowadays. In this s^v>n of time, the life of 
the people, their behaviour,—their customs—and^^eir artistic produc¬ 
tions pass from the context of the village communities of the principali- 



ties and voivodships, to the subsequent state forms and to the unitary 
national state today. 

In this long process the Romanian people takes over and melts in 
the )retort of its creative spirit elements from the Byzantine or Latin- 
Medieval cultures, from the cultures of the neighbour Slav peoples, from 
the Turkish-Arabic or Western Renaissance cultures, from what we 
generally term modem culture. Situated between the west and the east, 
it succeeds in providing as an original synthesis—resting on its own cul¬ 
ture and its creative spirit—the Romanian folk culture. 

But beyond the historical data which justify the present-day interest 
in the Romanian folklore, stands the vivid reality of the actual wealth 
and diversity of this folklore that strikes not only folklore enthusiasts 
and tourists but also the most demanding experts. 

Without attempting to give a general description I would like to single 
out a few facts of this wealth and diversity. 

Ill 

Among the customs of family life, the wedding, which in the villages 
and sometimes also in the towns of Romania proceeds on traditional 
lines, is an ample ritual and a picturesque spectacle Having a unitary 
pattern this ritual involves, however, distinct forms of certain episodes, 
also different dresses and songs and dances that lead to regional specifies 
This focus of the wedding ritual today is the symbol of the dispute bet¬ 
ween the two families. This dispute, which was probably real in olden 
times, is illustrated in the Romanian folklore by a long allegorical poem 
which tells the story of “emperor” bridegroom going a-hunting and at 
the well, meeting a “roe deer”, the bride, whom he tracks to her parents’ 
home. Here, his envoys describe the bride as a flower that in the 
parents’ garden “does neither burgeon nor bear fruit’’, and needs trans¬ 
planting in the bridegroom's garden to blossom to t^^’^full. 

Special episodes arc in perfect corrcspond«j^e with the theory of 
rites elaborated by A. van Gennep, the bride^rom’s separation from the 
lads’ group and the bride’s from the group. The two groups 

accompany the bride and bridcgroon^^iroughout the ritual. Outstand¬ 
ing in the lads’ group is “brad^igl^^ or “stegarul”, according to the 
region’s tradition prescribing th^^jS^e procession carry an adorned fir-tree 
or a banner consisting of j^Wimcre kerchiefs, ribbons and little bells. 
The bride’s separation frctfi her father’s house is marked by a ceremonial 
song with idyllic tone^jjfifternaling with aching lyricism. 

Like in all the i|rl’portant rituals, the union between the two families 
is sanctioned by ajpi^^ample wedding banquet at which, the same as in the 
Middle Ages at the court banquets, heroic epics are still being sung. The 
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integration of the bride, %ho is the central personage of the ceremony, 
into her new status of wife is illustrated by a change in the ceremonial 
dress and especially by sdtering the headdress—the coronet replaced by 
a kerchief. 

In the system of family structure, the wedding establishes new 
kinship not only between two families but also between these families and 
those who initiated the bride and bridegroom in the ceremonial, the god¬ 
father and the godmother. This sponsorship kinship is marked through¬ 
out the country by great banquets in particular days of the year when 
the sponsors decide to bring together their godchildren w^ho come accom¬ 
panied by a train, and sometimes noted sponsors have dozens of god¬ 
children coming to such banquets. 


IV 

Among the traditions preserved in Transj'Ivania are two that mark 
the beginning and end ol agricultural works : the one celebrating the first 
furrow, and the harvesting tradition—that of the coronet. On Palm Sun¬ 
day the group of lads chooses its leader—the one who came out first with 
the plough in the field—chair him through the village and confer on him 
the right to judge them for any negligence in the spring operations. 

At the close of harvesting, the group of reapers, boys and girls make 
a coronet of ears and carry it with pomp and in songs to the house of the 
host. The coronet is sprinkled with water and solemnly handed over for 
safekeeping in prominence. The cars have magic virtues and are inserted 
in the wedding coronet. In the light of the same magic logic, the grain 
is meant to fertilize the ensuing year’s seed. 

The New Year is celebrated with great pomp in all Romanian villages 
and towns. In their traditional pattern, the New Year celebrations mark¬ 
ing the passage frofc^onc vegetation period to another vegetation period, 
proceed for twelve They start on Christmas Eve and last until 

Epiphany. The content ft>n^lbe.sc celebrations is pre-eminently, lay, and its 
significance is passage to {iiVi^uood omens for the incoming year. Dur¬ 
ing the New Year celebrationsTi^jmps of children go w'ell-wishing about 
the village, and groups of lads go n^nm housj* lo house wishing, in artful 
allegoric verses, happiness, and a tranq%5^|^nd prosperous life lo the host, 
his wife and children, the prospective bridN^r bridegroom, etc. 

The good wishes for farmers are contain^L in the special and long 
allegorical poem “Plaugusorul” which in a poetic^ but at the same time 
witty description relates the technique of farm operations from the first 
furrow to bread-baking. Plugusorul is not only a well-wLshing poem but 
also by its construction a brief versified treatise of particular agrotechny. 
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V 


TJie Romanian folklore generally does not know of the carnival in 
Ihe sense and at the date of its occurrence in the west. In exchange, the 
New Year’s celebrations are occasions for an ample display of mask 
amusements. These amusements count miscellaneous masks, from sym¬ 
bolic representations of animals to personages specific to various trades, 
to certain peoples and certain contemporary situations. The procession 
of masks covers a wide range individually or more often in couples : men 
masked as brids, goats, camels, the bear and the bear leader, the bride 
and the bridegroom, the outgoing and the incoming year^ etc. 

People in some places have preserved a tradition, like in Roman New 
Year customs, of horse races (“incurcarea cailor”). 

VI 

View€‘d from the angle ot the spectacle, besides that of traditions 
from'^wich we have mentioned only a few, also noteworthy are the dances. 
In very many villages, there is the tradition, like in the old days, of the 
Sunday afternoon dance. The hora, or “jocul" as this dancing is termed, 
is an event in which all the village takes part, the poungsters for the 
dance, the married women and especially the mothers to watch and com¬ 
ment, and the men to chat and discuss community alTairs. The typologi¬ 
cal variety of the Roman folk dances is very ample both vertically in the 
context of the all-country repertory and also vertically in the repertory ol 
a single village. Oltenia counts villages that have preserved over 40 
dances in their repertories. 


VII 

Worthy of note are also the diversified folk'* instruments. The 
Romanian people has created a wide range of^instruments. The range 
of folk music instruments goes from pseudo^struments like the pear 
leave or the birch bark, and fish scale, up t^me accordion and saxophone 
today. Among the wind instruments aro::jHbout 15 kinds of pipes, 5 kinds 
of alphorns, clarinet and so on. ^^Wt^th mentioning among the siring 
instruments are the dulcimer, fqlltguitar, fiddle, etc. 

The widest spread of the^i^j^nstruments is certainly the pipe. Every¬ 
one can make a pipe witl^y^ certain degree of sonority. But top-quality 
pipes are made by artistpi^ith long practice. Some of them have attained 
veritable manufacturing standards. The Hodac village, of Reghin dis¬ 
trict, Transylvania, is noted for its pipes—10,000 manufactured every year 
and sold all over the country. 
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The doina (a nostal^ folk softg) is today cotisidered as a specific 
genre of the Romanian i^Iklore. But developing parallel to the doina 
and sometimes steamming direct from it in the Middle Ages and in the 
modem period is the lyrical song proper : the love song, the fate song and 
the chance song, the estrangement song, the songs of social protest, etc. 
The Romanian lyrical song has a regional melodic variety that resembles 
the one 1 mentioned above. 


VIII 

These were only a few aspects of the Romanian folklore. Discussing 
of all categories and detailing of all aspects is difl’icult. I hope, neverthe¬ 
less, that these few remarks on Romanian folklore will arouse the interest 
of enthusiasts and experts. Through acquaintance with the Romanian 
iolklore not only leads to delving into the history of European culture but 
can also help formulate hypotheses as to the ways of integrating the folk¬ 
lore into contemporary culture. 

Director of the Institute of Ethnography and Folklore, Academy of 
Sciences, Bucharest. 
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MUSIC OF INDIA : V 


PURNIMA SINHA 


FOLK CLASSICAL CONTINUUM IN 
INDIAN MUSIC 


(Continued from December, 1969) 


Discussion: 

The information obtained from the analysis of the songs may now 
be summed up. 

For convenience of classification, the principal features of the 
melodice characteristics of the sixteen specimens of songs have been 
presented in compact form in Table 18. We shall introduce the terms 
‘class basis’ or simply ‘basis’ for dominant Matrika, or the set of four 
pivotal notes on which the melodic structure is built, and ‘Class con¬ 
figuration’ for the complete set of Matrikas present in a song. 

On a first glance at the Table, we may tend to divide the specimens 
of songs into three classes on the basis of the nature of the dominant 
Matrika. Without bothering about assigning names corresponding to 
Raga classes we can suppose the songs to belong to the following basic 
categories (i) SGPD (ii) SRMD (iii) SGMD. According to this classi¬ 
fication seven songs would belong to class (i) one song to class (ii) 
(Specimen 9), and six songs to class (iii). From this classification, 
specimen (9) may seem to be somewhat disconnected and unrelated to the 
common trend of melodic development in the region. But if we follow 
the gradual addition of the Matrikas in the samples arranged in order of 
complexity, we notice that the samples represented by the class bases (a), 
(b) and (e) are interrelated and it may also appear that one class is 
evolved from the other in a process of creative experimentation at pro¬ 
ducing variety in the compositions. The most interesting thing to observe 
is the tendency of remaining within J^ie Tramework of some rigid rules 
while gradually adapting different variations in the framework. The 
variations are not made in a haphazard manner. 

If we start from specimen 1 which is in a rudimentary stage of 
melodic development we ndtice a tendency of forming the Matrika (a) 
SGPD. The tendency persists and develops further in specimen (2). In 
specimen (3) an additional Khandameru MDS appears. A second Matrika 
SRMD appears in specimen (4) keeping SGPD in dominant position. In 
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r>specimen (5) a trend totlard (b) moving to the dominant position is also 
indicated. A tendency to bring in the Matrika (c) RMPn is also inherent 
in a composition. In specimen (6) the class configuration (a), (b), (c) 
becomes distinct, stabilising the trend indicated in the previous specimens. 
Let us name the class configuration containing the elements (Matrikas), 
a, b and c as X, and tlie particular sequence a, b, c as Xabc. In this speci¬ 
men again the third Matrika (c) lends to go up like (b) in specimen 2. 
In specimen (7) the class configuration of (6) is maintained but there is 
a hidden tendency of the class basis to move to (e). 

In specimen (8) the class configuration is (Xabc, d) containing ele¬ 
ments a, b, c and d. Let us name this set as Y, and the particular sequence 
a, b, c, d as Yi. 

In specimen (9) the class configuration also consist of the set Y, but 
the sequence 2^^*= is changed to forming the set [b, c, a, d] This 
particular sequence may be termed as Y 2 . The class configuration Yi 
and Ya are generated as a result of permutation of position of a set of 
three Matrikas. Other combinations of positions have not been exploited 
so far. It may be said that the tendency of the Matrikas (b) and (c) to 
occupy higher position indicated in the previous specimens is fulfilled in 
specimen (9). 

The specimens 1 to 9, representatives of the forms Sarhul, Karam, 
Danr Saila and Tusu exhaust the principal varieties of tunes that have 
been developed within these forms. In all other songs the same tunes 
with minor embellishments are used with dilferent word themes. 

But the firm Nachni Saila provides a field for somewhat more free 
creative expression of the individual artist. Among the six specimens of 
Nachni Saila analysed so far, one somple (10) uses the class basis (a) and 
the class configuration Xabc, which is common to Karam, Danr Saila and 
a part of Tusu forms. Four samples develop the class configuration (e, f) 
in a stable from. In one sample (15) the configuration become (e, f, d) 
with (d) as as a minor inclusion. Specimen (16) representing the form 
Khyapar Dhua also has the class configuration (e, f). The rhythmic 
setting of specimen (14) is 4/4, which is different from that of all other 
forms developed in the area. It is probable that this form is of outside 
origin and has been adapted to the general pattern of songs in the locality. 

The class basis (a) and the class structure X shared by most of the 
popular traditional forms present in the area may be the older class deve¬ 
loped in the area. But most of the songs composed with the configuration 
X in Karam and Tusu forms are confusing as regards assignment of class 
basis due to a lack of correspotulence between the position and the value 
of the set of characteristic Matrikas. Also, the class X did not attain a 
stable shape in the innovations of Nachni Saila specimens studied so far. 
Although sample (10) is based on this class, there is a tendency in the 
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composition to move to the class Z which is found to be more commonly 
used in Nachni Saila. The specimen (10) is provisionally categorised as 
a transitional sample between class X and Z. But it is quite possible that 
other compositions may be found in which class X would be developed 
more strongly, for which base is created in sample (10). The nature of 
indecision in sample (10) cannot be compared with that of sample (5). 
where attempt at variety was made within a fragment of a scale. In 
(10), the creative artist is experimenting with variety of emphasis within 
the span of a full-fledged well established scale. There is a large number 
of choice between emphasising several explicit Khandamerus. The musi¬ 
cal quality of (10) is in no way inferior to that of the stable sample (14). 
The samples 11 to 14 have gradually developed the class Z to a stable 
form. As wc proceed toward 14, the relation with X becomes more 
remote and Z becomes more stable. Without being trained to remain 
within a restricted set of rules, in the process of creating variety, a rule 
has spontaneously been developed and stablised in these samples. In 
sample (13) again, there is an attempt at extending the scale (13) and 
(14), belong to class Z but also has some affinity to X. 

The process of evolution of the scale as revealed from the study of 
the songs ranging from the primitive tribal Sarhul songs to Nachni Saila, 
the cultivated form of songs, corroborates the proposition of Sanyal 
(Sanyal 1959 : 258) on evolution of scale derived from interpretation of 
ancient texts and study of classical music. The process observed in the 
particular songs of Barabhum is described below. 

We observe that the particular scale developed in the area evolved 
by gradual accumulation of notes following the rule that the appearance 
of one note tends to bring in, with preferential emphasis in terms of 
duration, those notes generated by operations of 3rd (mcdience) and 
operations of 4th and 5th (consonance) of the note Fig. 1 shows the 
various theoretically possible notes that tend to come with the appear¬ 
ance of S, following the rule stated above. • 

3rd (m) 


d. 

3rd (n) 

D. 

3rd (m) 


(S) 


. .. 


-g 


(3rd M) 


5th 


4th 


G 


P 


M 


m — Minor 
M — Major 

Fig. 1 
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The process of development of the particular scale to which the songs 
described in this chapter belong to as follows : 

Step 1: The fundamental S appears with a strong G and a feeble R in 
terms of duration (a tendency to bring in P and D consonant 
to S and G respectively, is predicted (Specimen 1). 

Step 2 : The note ‘D’ appears in addition to SRG, R is feeble. ‘P’ is 
again a latent note. (Specimen 2). 

Step 3: SRGPD and a touch of M appears. The strength of RM being 
comparatively weak 

Step A: The mediant pairs SG and RM appears, SG having greater 
value. The strength of RM is comparatively greater than that 
of the previous sample. A tendency to bring P and D is 
predicted (Specimen 4). 

Step 5: Both the paris SG and RM gains strength in terms of duration. 
In addition to note P and n, consonant to M, is predicted. 

Step 6: The notes SRGMPDn appear (Specimen 6). 

Step 7: The note ‘g’ appears in addition to SRGMPDn. (Specimen 8). 
Step 8: The note ‘d’ is touched (Specimen 10). 

4 

H 

This covers the whole range of notes used in all the songs. 

The set of notes which gradually became prominent (in terms of 
duration) is in a way similar to the series of overtones generated by pluck¬ 
ing or striking of a string tuned to a fundamental note. 

In the set ultimately formed, all the notes have their proper part¬ 
ners related by mediance and consonance. Thus, the notes that are 
notes ibtained from operation of 3rd and 5th or 4th on the 1st note, 
related by mediance and consonance, satisfied, have gradually appeared 
and became stabilised. 

The scale can be considered to be built up by several sets of three 
notes obtained from operation of 3rd and 5th or 4th on the first note. 
Such a combination of three notes the Khandamenis have successive 
notes related by altcrale major and minor third 

,.v_S _ J*, .... E) S_ G 

e. g. ^ 3(m)' 3M 

and so on. 

In the scale described above eight Khandamerus have been used. 
.411 Ihe mediant pairs contributed to form two Khandamerus. Only one 
possibility has not been exploited. The pair GP forms the KhandamerU 
SGP, but not GPN, due to the absence of the note N. 
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A pair of complimentary Khandamerus 

(D S G. S G P) 

• (m) ird • (M) 3rd * ' (M) 3rd * (m) 3rd ' 

may be coupled to form a Matrika, where the successive fourn notes are 
related by alternate major and minor third e.g. 

S G M D. 

^ 3(M) 3(m) 3(M) 

All the compositions remain within a group with the predominance 
of two basic set of Matrikas X—(a, b, c) and Z—(e.f.). In different com¬ 
positions individual values of the elements a, b, c or e, f changed and in 
one case the position (sequence in terms of value) changed. 

A composition showing a set of Matrikas evolved from the rules 
stated above have characteristics of one or other Raga groups. It seems 
that interchange of position of such a set of Matrika without disturbing 
the constituent notes may produce different classes within the group. 

The two sets X and Z generated from the same set of Khandamerus 
are also related and may be supposed to form sub-groups of the same 
group. The set X appears when the value of the Khandameru SGP is 
greater than that of MDS, and Z appears in the reverse case. 

The configuration of a group may be represented by a model of 
coloured discs distributed in numbered boxes in the following way : 

(1) The number of the box corresponds to the position (1, 2, 3 etc.) 
of the Matrikas. 

(2) Area of the disc correspond to the total value of all the notes. 

(3) Colour Scheme of the disc represent the composition of 
Matrika. Each note may be assigned a colour and the disc 
may be divided into four coloured sectors corresponding to the 
colours of the notes forming the Matrika. Area of a Sector 
corresponding to a note may be made to the represent percen-. 
tage value of the particular note in th^ total value of all the 
notes. 

Thus the coloured area in the disc is proportional to the value of 
the Matrika. 

In general, higher value is associated with higher position, but 
exception may also occur. 

In case of different compositions belonging to the same class only 
area of the sectors and the discs varies. Permutation of the discs 
between different positions generate new classes. 

All the samples of songs studied belong to either of the subgroups 
X-(a, b, c) or Z(c, f). Elements of X and Z do not mix. Element ‘d’ can 
enter either set X or Z. For a particular sample 
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If GP > MD ... Sample belongs to X 

If GP < MD ... Sample belongs to Z 

When the difference between the value of the mediant combination 
GP and that of MD is large, some distinction between the class X and Z 
may become apparant, but X and Z, generated from the same set of 
Khandamererus have a very close relationship between themselves and 
can smoothly pass from one to the other without creating a sense of 
discontintlity. 

From the analysis presented above, we find that all the samples 
satisfy the criteria for inclusion in a basic Raga-Ragini structure in a 
rudimentary from as defined by Sanyal. Of course, it should be pointed 
out that labelling songs by Khandamerus and matrikas only helps to 
make broad classifications. The details of the manner of presentation of 
either Raga music or folk music are not apparent from such classification. 

It may be argued that the samples have been examined on the basis 
of an assu^mption with a particular bias. An alternative assumption 
could be that dissonant combinations can appear Avith equal probability. 
As none of the samples show a predominance of combinations of vivadi 
notes, this assumption cannot be accepted. 

We find that CDEFGAB**C is the only scale used in all the firms 
of the songs of Barabhum area, described above. E is occasionally 
touched in Tusu and Khyapar Dima. In Nachni Saila A has also been 
touched in a few samples. Thus the .scope of variety is limited to a small 
range of notes. This has to be the case if the tunes are associated with 
the limited cultuYal activities of a small locality. Since there is no 
formal institution for training of folk music, there cannot be any 
systematic experiments on producing varieties of tunes. Some typical 
motifs along with appropriate words are spontaneously and gradually 
crystallised in the area, being associated with different festivals and 
important occasions in the society and becomes integral parts of the 
community. 

There can be scope for further refinement of the mathematical tool, 
which may bring minor variation in our conclusions, but on the basis 
of the analysis it can be tentatively concluded that the songs follow the 
basic rules of classical Indian music and tend to move toward the classi¬ 
cal Khambaj group of Ragas. There may be isolated primitive pockets 
in other tribal areas in India^ where we may not find any connection with 
the basic principles of classical Indian music in tribal songs. 

There may be several possible ways in which the basic resemblance 
between the tribal-folk music of Barabhum and classical music, specially 
Kirtan, the form of light classical music predominant in urban Bengal 
have evolved. 
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: (1) The melodic motifs of the tribal and folk songs W^re spontane¬ 

ously evolved in Barabhum area and have contributed to the classicalisa- 
iion of the associated Ragas. 

(2) .The full fledged Raga songs were diffused into Barabhum area 
and picked up by the untrained villagers and assumed a local pattern. 

(3) The spontaneous motifs of the area were elaborated by coming 
in contact with the central classical pattern by meeting in the midway. 

The third case seems to be the most plausible one. Because there 
must have been some kind of local folk music in the area to begin with. 
There is also ample evidence that people of this locality came under 
strong Vaishnava influence since the 16th century and were exposed to 
classical based Kirtan songs, often patronized by the local Rajput or 
Rajputised chiefs or cultivated by Vaishnava Sadhus. 

The stability of the class Z in Nachni Saila may have been caused 
by the influence of Khambaj based Kirtan brought to the area from 
Bengal along with Vaishnava influence. But from the class structure 
of (5) and (8) we find that a fairly fertile base for such adaptation was 
there in the more primitive samples in the region. It is unlikely that the 
people of an area should respond to a totally foreign type of tune in a 
large scale in a small area with an old tradition. Moreover, although the 
Nachni Saila and Tusu samples have some similarity with Bengali Kirtan 
songs, they are also distinctly different, having characteristics of their 
own, and continuity with the primitive specimens of the area. 
Historical speculation about the direction of diffusion of the different 
varieties of melodic structures present in the area cannot be confirmed 
unless many songs are analysed, in Nachni Saila form, and samples of 
folk songs from Bengal, Bihar and Orissa border area of Barabhum^ 

Some comments on the special features of folk songs: 

To derive the broad general principles underlying the composition 
of folk songs and to compare them with those of classical songs I have so 
far discussed only about the total impact of the distribution of notes 
brought into relief of long duration, either continuously or in a scattered 
manner, without bothering about the details of the pattern. Keeping 
the total duration of the matrikas the same, the individual samples may 
show special characteristics. 

Now I shall make a few comments about the problem of identifying 
the special features of folk songs. This problem, is more complicated., 
and rigorous tools for analysing this aspect are yet to be worked out. 
The detailed study of a musical piece needs scrulinisation of the following 
aspect. 

(1) The exact position of the Srutis used for a particular composition. 
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(2) Temporal arrangement of the notes. 

(3) Distribution of sequences in different clusters-pairs, triplets, 
quadruplets, etc. in order to determine (i) the preferential distribution 
of different melodic motifs, (ii) whether some sequences are consistently 
prohibited. 

According to the nature of the problem attention may have to be 
focussed on various short range and long range motives regulating the 
movements of the pattern. The pattern within two consecutive bars in 
Ihe rhythm cycle may reveal some aspects. The relation between the 
movements upto the completion of an octave or a stanza, and within the 
span of a smaller unit may have to be worked iut in detail similar to 
analysing passages in language. From such scrutinisation we may have 
some idea about the purpose behind the choice of neighbouring notes and 
its relation to the ultimate goal or overall planning of the pattern and the 
rule that determines “completeness” of the total composition. 

The problem is to decipher the steps unconciously arranged in the 
mind of the composer. Any structure shared by a group of people is 
built up on the basis of some unwritten prescription. In the game of 
chess, each movement has some immediate logical significance and the 
ultimate goal is achieved by a correct sequence of steps. In the same 
way, placing of one unit in the musical pattern is made with a view to 
relating it to a distant unit. In nature too we observe analogous pheno¬ 
mena in the growth of crystals with long range periodic symmetry built 
up of atoms linked together according to some definite laws of binding. 
.\toms in their turn are formed of nucleus and electrons bound toge¬ 
ther in a different pattern, following the same basic laws. Depending 
on the purpose of study the unit on which attention has to be focussed 
may be an electron or proton, an atom composed of these units a 
molecule a cluster of molecules or arrangement of molecules or atoms in 
Ihe periodic crystal. 

Similarly, in the case of analysis of folk music w'e shall have to 
examine the samples both by reduction to elemental units and by observ¬ 
ing the various possible combined units until we can locate the charac¬ 
teristic features of samples we group together as folk music on the basis 
of the region to which they belong, as well as on the level of the parti¬ 
cular musical stimulus aroused by them. Such a thorough investiga¬ 
tion is outside the scope of this paper. A general trend towards com¬ 
plexity of tribal and folk songs as distinct from classical songs become 
appearant from the notation of the tribal, folk, light classical and classi¬ 
cal songs. 

We find that the pivotal points denoted by long duration are 
presented continously in tribal music but in more evolved music they are 
scattered and distributed over a long range and needs more concentra- 
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^on in listening, so that the long rftnge relationships are properly 
fmpinged on the ear. Again I am tempted to give an analogy frorri 
crystal physics. We know that in liquids there are clusters of atoms 
with a short range order, but the long range order obtained in solid 
crystals are absent. Tribal songs can be composed to liquid and classi¬ 
cal songs to crystalline solids, 'fhe small cluster are repeatedly presented 
in most of the songs of Manbhum and can be considered to be a charac- 
leristic motif of the area. There may be isolated places which would be 
found to have music totally diffferent from the general pattern of Indian 
music we are familiar with. Such samples of songs may be more useful 
in defining the special characters of music categorised as folk mu.sic. 
From these specimens some mea.surable selection principle of musical 
units may emerge. 

Characters other than melodic patterns, such as way of throwing 
the voice, nature of articulation of words and nature of accompanying 
instruments may become important in charactersing folk music. Study 
of such aspects again are beyond the scope of the present study. It 
seems that a research team comprising anthropologists, linguists and 
musicologists may do useful work on the difl'eront aspects of folk music. 


table 18 


I 

SARHUL 




Specimen 1 


Specimen 3 


CN V. 
S—36 
G— 8 

R— 4 

CV.K. C.V.M. 

DSG—44 SGPD- 
SGP-44 

C.N.V. 

91.70 S—31 

R—19 
G-18 
M— 4 

C.V.K 

S.G P.49 
DSG 49 
MDS—35 

C.V.M. 

SGPD 68% 

Total 48 

Scale SRG(P) (D) 

Total 72 

Scale SRGM (P) (D) 


II KARAM 


Specimen S 


Specimen 6 

C.N.V. 

C.V.K. C.V.M. 

C.N.V. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M. 

S—21 

SGP- 

-31 SGPD—50% 

M—33 

SGP—57 

SGPD—61% 



SRMD-83% 

P-29 

MDS—47 

SRMD—51% 

R—21 

DSG] 


G-16 

RMD—37 

RMPn—68% 

G-10 

MDS 1 

29 

S—12 

PnR- 33 

RMD 

R) 2 

DSG—30 


M— 8 

nRM 


of 2 

n; 2 

nRM—36 


Total 60 

Scale : 

SRGM (P) (D) 

Total 96 

Scale SRGMPDn 


3 
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til DAMSAll^ 


Specimen 7 


C.N V 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M 

M—11 

SGP-26 (57% 

SGPD—65% 

P—10 

MDS-23 (50%) SRMD—50% 

S— 8 

DSG—20 

RMPn 

G— 8 

RMD -19 


R— 4 

nRM—16 


D— 4 

PnR-15 


n- 1 



Total 46 

Scale SRGMPDn 


IV TUSU 


Specimen 8 


C.N.V. C V.K. C.V.M. 

M-ls SGP-41,54%) SGPD60% 

G—15 MDS—38(50%) SRMD 63% 
R— 9 DSG—37 RMPn 

P— 8 RMD1 29 SgPn 

D— 4 ngMi 28 
n— 4 PnR 16 
g- 2 SpN 14 


Specimen 9 


C.N.V- C.V.K. C.V.M. 

44(50%) SRMD-66% 

S—16 5 

R-15.5 RMD—43.5 RMPN—56% 

G—11 SGP—40(44%) SGPD 

g -10 DSG-37.5 SgPN 

P5.5 SgP—29 

n—4 SRR-18 


Total 76 Scale : SRGMPDN Total 90 Scale SRgGMPDn 


V NACHNISAILA 


Specimen 10 Specimen 11 


C.V.N. C.V.R. C.V.M. 

S—27.5 DSG—60% SGPD—75% 
R . 16 SGP—58% SRMD—60% 
G—16 MDS—54% RMPn—39% 

P—14* RMD 
M-11 Pr.R 
n— 8 nRM 
R— 4.5 
d— 1 


C.V.N. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M. 

S11.5 

MDS-57% 

SGMD—73% 

M— 9 
G— 7 

t^SGl cno/ 

RMDn—46% 

P— 6 

RMD 


D— 6 

nRM 


n— 3 

PnR 



Total 98 Scale : SRGMPdDn Total 46 Scale :SRGMPDn 
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Specimen 12 


Specimen 13 


C.V.N. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M. 

C.V.N. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M. 

S-14.5 

MDS 66% 

SGMD 76% 

S-24 

MDS 65% 

SGMD 76% 

M—12 

SGP 52% 

RMDn 47% 

M—18 

SGP 49% 

RMDn 51% 

P— 6 

DSG 

R-12 

DSG 


G- 5 

RMD 


P—12 

RMD 


M- 5 

nRM 


G-11 

nRM 


R- 4.5 
n- 1 

PnR 


D-10 

PnR 


Total 48 

Scale: SRGMPDn 

Total 96 

Scale: SRGMPDn 



Specimen 14 


Specimen 15 


C.V.N, 

C.VK. 

C.V.M. 

C.V.N. 

C.V.K. 

C.V.M. 

S-16 

DSG 65% 

SGMD 75% 

S-21.5 

DSG 52% 

SGMD 70% 

D-15.5 

MDS 63% 

RMDn 57% 

G-1.95 

MDS 48% 

RMDN 43% 

R— 8.5 

SGP 44% 


M-19.5 

SGP 48% 

SgPn 35% 

G— 7.5 

RMD 


D— 8.5 

RMD 


M- 6.5 

nRM 


R- 6 5 

nRM 


n— 4 

PnR 


P— 6 

PnR 






SGP 


P-2 



n— 5.5 

GPn 


Total 60 

Scale SRGMPDn 

Total 84 Scale SRgCMPDn 


VI KHYAPAR DHUA 


Specimen 16 


C.V.N C.V.K. C.V.M 


S-79 

M'SriO?"" 

R—22 

SGP 103 

G—16 

DSG 99 

M-24 

nRM 55 

P- 3 

RMD 50 

D- 4 
n- 7 

PnR 37 


SGMD 123 80% 
RMDn 57 35% 


Total—36 Scale ; SRGPDn 
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D. S. Upadhyaya 


SHiKI—FOLKART OF NORTH-BIHAR 


IHAR has a glorious past and its history goes back to the primitive 
civilization. This ancient land of Bihar consisted of four mian centres 
viz Vaishali, Anga, Magadh, and Mithila. That Mithila region was 
the centre of cultural regeneration and was confined to be the seat of 
imposing and elegant arts and crafts. Among the manifold works on 
the side of folkart, the Sikki work has been concentrated in the areas 
comprising Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur districts (of Bihar), has got 
prominence in it. These two districts have got ancient traditions. 
This area, in Vedic and Upanishadic period, has known as Videha 
(country) and its capital was Mithila. The name of Mithila is 
mentioned in Vedic texts, but is constantly referred to in the Epics and 
Jatakas. The Videha country (of the Upanishadic period) has been 
the centre of different crafts, since time immemorial. 

In this ancient region, women are engaged in preparing desired 
articles out of golden-coloured Sikki grass. Prom the study of Vedic 
and Smriti literatures, we learn that Kusha ( ^ ) grass was used 

on auspicious occasions like marriage, puja and other festive occasions. 
So, the use of Sikki grass was not a new thing to the womenfolk of 
this ancient land. 

I'he si)cial customs prevelent among the rural population 
of Mithila has interesting traditions. In every agricultural society of 
different areas, the women, rich or poor, prepare baskest, out of wheat 
and rice straw for storing grains and other things. But in this land of 
Videha the use of coloured and beautiful articles was a general practice 
in the village-folk. There was a tradition in this region, which is still 
continuing, that the young maidens should know this art of Sikkiware 
prior to their marriages. So, marriagable girls particularly, acquire 
this skill from their elders. After marriage the bride has to carry the 
different coloured articles (locally called Bhara) prepared by herself 
and also by her mother and grandmother to the bridegroom's house and 
thereby, she is highly respected in that family. Her own articles are 
displayed, separately and their merits and demerits are described in 
comparison with the wortcs of other daughters-in-law of the same 
house. Thus, in the husband’s house the standard of the bride's family 
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is measured according to the execution, fineness and colour of the Sikki 
articles (brought by her). This is the reason that this craft has 
survived the vicissitudes of time in North Bihar. 

The golden Sikki grass which grows in abundance, during the 
monsoon, is a kind of long stemmed grass found in the wasteland of 
North Bihar, In the rainy season, it reaches its full growth, and upp^ 
portion of the grass which contains the flower is removed. The remain¬ 
ing portion is divided into thin pieces and preserved throughout the 
year fbr making Sikki articles. After this, the grass can be dyed in 
many colours by ordinary process of dying. The women of the village, 
generally, dye it in some important native colours, such as red, black, 
blue, green etc. In the dying process of Sikkiware, a solution of 
colour and water is prepared; then the heat is applied to it. The 
Sikki grass is thrown in a hot solution and after a few minutes it is 
taken out and then spread out to dry. Hence, the women take great 
care in admixing the colour and using them on Sikkiware. In olden 
days, ladies used to prepare the colours out of natural flora such as green 
colour from leaves, red from red flowers etc. 

The process of making different articles out of sikkiware is very 
interesting one. First of all, the lower portion (bottom) is made and 
then it is coiled'up to make the articles step by step. During this 
process of preparation of such articles, a simple needle (called Takua) 
and a knife are used for this purpose. Thus, the beautiful, attractive 
and useful articles are made out of this golden grass. 

I’hese Sikkiware are more or less the creation of womens’ imagina¬ 
tion, influenced by traditions and religious beliefs. The Tantrika 
influence can be noted prominently in such works, as Bhairva-chakra, 
Kala-chakra etc. Some religious Gods and Goddesses are carved out on 
this ware such as Moon, Sun, Siva etc. Some symbolic representa¬ 
tions also appear on this ware namely : Saptadal, Swastika, Shankha- 
chakra, Tri-ratna (Tilla), Pushpa-ratna (Full^j) etc. There are some 
other articles too, which are of daily use, such as Pauti, Mouni, 
Dhaukuli, Dagara, Changeri, Kosia etc. Specially Changer! is used to 
give sweets or other items of breakfast, whereas Pauti is used for keep¬ 
ing the domestic articles. Both of these two, the Changeri and Pauti 
have many varieties such as Panbatti-pauti, Birahara-pauti, Mandir- 
pauti, Virtokara-pauti, Matsya-pauti etc. and Peauliya-changery, Pana- 
changeri, Kosava-changeri, Matsya-changeri etc. Besides all these, 
even the bal-buttas, many geometrical shapes (as triangle, circle, 
rectangle etc.) can be noticed in this Sikki work. 

If one minutely observes the above mentioned Sikki articles, one 
can trace easily many designs which are knitted in it and these are 
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locally called Kodhi i ) Chhanajhitaki ( spJnteA' ) DaiMya 
( ),^Podhiya ( qtflriTr ) Bayin ( ) Laheriya ( ^ 

^>atti ( ) Katarai-.pan ( qpf ) Chhuniya ) Pata- 

masiya ) Kharua ( ^33rT ) Chayodiya-kosa ( )• 

Besides one finds numerous flower designs which are locally called 
Chuttiyadhari-phula () Chituva-phula () Pair 
masiya-phula ( q 2 Tj?ft£n-»j?r ) Chavani-phula ( ) Bichhuva- 

phula ( ) Chaduan-phula ( gi|gq-qi55) Singhari-phula 

( ) and so on. 

c\ 

Some of these desings are traditional one. These designs are found 
on Harappan potteries and Punch-marked coins of ancient India. Thus, 
one can eaf^^ily conjuncture that these ancient designs are handed down 
from generation to generation and today, one sees it among the village 
folk. 

If one looks into the Maithili folksongs he will find numerous 
references of this Sikki work. The great Maithili poet Vidyapati 
has referred to this Sikki art in his poems. The gist of some folksongs 
are as follows :— 

In conversation between the two young maidens, one said to 
another that we are so much attached ourselves with this Sikki work 
that we could not do without it. On the contrary, we have prepared 
thin and beautiful decorative Sikki articles, with flower designs. 
Further, the poet Vidyapati adds that the young girls were eager to 
fulfil their desires and they can not tolerate the time limit.’ 

In other folk-song there is a description of articles of Sikki grass 
namely Dala and Changeri. 

In the second folksong also, tthe same type of idea is depicted. I 
relates to tl'.e conversation of two gentle ladies ; that they used to pluck 
the flowers in midday of Chaitra month (of Hindu calendars) and the 
keeping the Changeri (Sikki articles) on the head. The women say 
that we have plucked the flower.s full of dala and Changeri (both made 
of Sikki grass). While they have plucked the flowers full of basket 
{dala) and Changeri the thorns of the flowers have pierced their fingers. 

1. Sikki Chita nahl hama jayaba sajani ge, 

Sikki nahl chorata parana sajani gc, 

Mahl mahi sikkiya blchhi bichhi chlralo, 

Sundar banalo phula dall sajani ge. 

Bhanahi Vidyapati Sunu saba sakhiyan 
Kahana purata mana asha sajani ge, 

Sikki nahi chorata parana sajani ge. 
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The Ladies asked 0 (iod ! who will remove the thorns from the iingur^S 
and •vfrhff will remove this pain ?2 

Thus the Siklciware, the prominent folk art of Videha, has got an 
important place in Maithili folk literature. 

The Sikki work of this ancient land of Mithila is an expression of 
the feelings of the womenfolk. They look at the nature, observe the 
flora (the plant world), study the life of animals, birds and human 
features. Then they design different and diverse objects on it. 

The close relationship of Sikki works with the life of the people of 
Mithila has kept the tradition alive through many generations. An 
effort is now being made to revive and develop this beautiful Sikki folk- 
art as an industry and to pursuade, the women to prepare a few articles 
for commercilization. A centre has already been established at 
Manigachi and Sursanda (Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur District) with 
this very purpose. In a nutshell, we can say that a Sikkiware is the 
spontaneous product of Mithila, embibing the ancient folk spirit, guided 
and inspired by the religion and nature. It combines many qualities, 
taste, refinement and sense of composition of colours. The varieties 
differ on minute details of the artistic preparation. Hence, the tradi¬ 
tion of the folkart, (making Sikkiware) of the ancient land of Videha 
has developed mostly as utility and decorative folkart. It reflects the 
women’s great qualities of head and heart, and love for beautiful objects. 
Besides this, the Sikki work shows, the social customs, aspirations and 
beliefs of ancient traditions of Mithila. Thus, the grace and refinement 
of this Sikki folkart of Videha is a great contribution of Bihar to the 
field of folliart. 


JUST PUBLISHED 

VIHARAS IN ANCIENT INDIA : a survey of Buddhist Monarteries 
By Dr. D. K. Barua, M.A. Diphil. P.R.S. Ph. D.* Demy size about 
300 pages, Rs. 25. Indian Publications, Calcutta-1 


2. Chotl moti dhaniya sira pe changeriya, 

Kusumi lodhalo ho dupahariya ho Rama, 

Dala bhari lodhalo changira bhari lodhalo, 

kusumi lodhalo ho dupahariya ho Rama, Chatahi mase. 

Dala bhari lodhalo changeria bhari lodhalo, 

Kusmi lodhata katava gadl galo ho Rama, 

Kahi mora anguriya se katava nikall ho 

Kahi mora hart hal daradiya ho Rama ; Chatahi mase. 
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Field work 


Kartick Chandra Shasmal 

A CASE STUDY OF BAURT MARRIAGE 

^ T is a study of different rites and rituals in a negotiation form of 
marriage among the Bauris of Hooghly district, in West Bengal. The 
writer has surveyed eight Bauri villages which includes 247 families 
covering 1,270 men and women. It is interesting to note that every 
castes—scheduled or upper have their priests for socio-religious acti¬ 
vities but the Bauries have no priest. A member of their community 
acts as a priest. 

The Bauris generally prefer marriage {Biya) by negotiation. 
Marriage by love {Bhalabasa Biya) are rarely found. Re-marriage of 
widow or divorced women {Sanga, or Nika) are widely practised by 
them. 

Different stages of marriage by negotiation may be grouped under 
three headings—(A) Preliminaries, (B) Marriage and its preparatiin, 
(C) Post-marital rites. Some descriptions of these stages are given 
below. 

A. Preliminaries 

(a) Negotiation 

(i) Marriage proposals are placed to the guardians of bride and 
bridegroom by some elderly persons of the same community. 

(ii) Inquire.s are made about the families of the both bride and groom, 

(iii) Selection of bride and groom after these. 

(b) Ashirbad 

(i) Fixation of bride price, (ii) Fixation of time (Lagan) and 
date of marriage, (iii) Blessings are done for happy union. 

B. Marriage and its preparation 

(a) Marriage preparation 

(i) 'Gae-halud’ or anointment of turmeric paste and ceremonial 
bath, (ii) Erection of marriage booth—‘Chhamra Tala,’ it consists of 



4 lost covered with one or two slops and is of 2'x2'x2'. (iii) Erection 
of earthen platform, (iv) Starting the marriage jMocession. (v) ‘Anchal 

Cfeuli'_Ceremonial send oif the groom by the mother (vi) Reception 

at the bride's house. 

(b) Marriage ceremony 

(i) Hanging of ‘Gua-paita' or sacred thread, with a betel nut, 
round the neck of the groom, (ii) PJxchange of garland—‘mala badal.’ 
(iii) ‘Kusum dangi’ or ‘Sindur dan’—application of vermilion on the 
‘Sinthi’ or hair parting of the bride, (iv) Tying the wedding knot, 
(v) Ceremonial removal and rice feeding. 

(c) Send off the couple 

(,i) ‘Bandapan’ or blessings and presentation for the couple, 
(ii) ‘Anchal Chauli’—ceremonial send off the couple by the bride’s 
mother. 

(d) Reception at bridegroom’s house 

(i) Undoing the wedding knot and removal of ‘Gua-paita.’ 
(ii) ‘Atta-pukur’—^throwing away garlands etc. 

C. Post marital rites 

(a) On the next day 

(i) ‘Jore-jaoa’—^Ihe couple goes to bride’s father’s house. 

(b) On the 9th day 

(i) ‘Dal-vasano’—removal of marriage booth into the water, in 
bride’s father's house, (ii) Return to groom’s house, (iii) ‘Dal-vasano’— 
removal of marriage booth in groom’s house. 

(c) On the 10th day 

(i) ‘Jore-bhanga’—comming back of the bride to her father’s 
house. 


II 

This case study of marriage was made in 1369 B.S. in connection 
with the marriage of Shri Gopalchandra Das, aged 24 of village Melki. 
He was living with his widowed mother—Nanibala, aged 51 and younger 
brother, Satyacharan. His wife Arati Das, aged 17, was the daughter of 
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kCe Abaninashchandra of Kapilpur. When marriage proposal 
came to Nanibala through^ Durga Das of the same village, Nanibala 
asked the consent of Gopal who gave his consent. One day, Nanibala 
with Jasanbala—a neighbour went to Kapilpur to see the bride. They 
were cordially received by Fulmani—the mother of the bride. They 
selected the bride for suitable match. At the time of their departure, 
Nanibala requested, Fulmani to see Gopal at a suitable date by going to 
her house. Day was then fixed. On the appointed day, Fulmani, along 
with her eldest daughter Angura and a neighbour came to see Gopal- 
chandra. They were fully satisfied with all the required informations 
and selected the prospective groom. 

Preliminaries 

Getting the consent of Fulmani, Gopal's mother requested Raghu- 
nath, the village headman to see the bride. On an appointed day a 
party consisting of five members went to bride’s house. This party i’s 
kxrally known as ‘Jutni.’ Raghunath leader of ‘Jutni’ asked whether 
the bride was ‘Amdali’ or ‘Jamdali.’ The answer came, it was ‘Amdali’ 
i.e. it is a case of regular marriage. ‘Jamdali’ indicates a ‘Sanga’ or 
‘Nika' marriage (widow or divorced marriage). Then Raghunath 
asked whether the family was ‘Ayodhya’ or ‘Mathura’ type. The other 
party answered that the family was of ‘Ayodhya’ type i.e. there is no 
irregularity in the family (If there is any irregularity, the answer would 
be ‘Mathura’ type). Before their departure, food and rice beer etc. 
were offered to them. The party then invited Fulmani and others to 
come to Gopal’s house in return. 

On a selected day the bride’s party came to Gopal’s house. They 
asked similar questions as in case of the bride. They also were duly 
entertained with food and drinks. They fixed up a date for ‘Ashirbad.’ 


‘Asbirbad’ 

‘Ashirbad’ generally takes place in the bridgroom's house first 
among the Bauris. It will also be held in bride’s house next. A 
group of men and women, five in all, came at Gopal’s house in the 
afternoon. They carried the following articles along with a new 
napkin. 

(i) A covered earthen vessel containing ‘muri’ (purched rice) 
‘chira’ (chopped rice), ‘batasa’ (sugar cake), (ii) a garland of wooden 
beads, (iii) ‘Ghunsi’—red cord to wear at waist, (iv) A nodule of earth 
of the Ganges, (v) Sandle paste, (vi) Turmeric paste, (vii) A betel leaf. 
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(vill) Sweets, (ix) A dhuti and a ganjee. 

On the arrival of the party Nanibala supplied them water to clean 
theft* feet. Sitting on the seats, the leader of the party handed over 
the articles, except betel leaf and sweetmeats to the head of the village, 
Raghunath who was specially invited to attend the function. Wearing 
the presented ‘dhuti’ and ‘ganjee’ Gopal appeared with a ‘barandala’ 
placing over his head. The ‘barandala’ contained the following 
article :— 

(i) Some paddy (Oryza sativa) ; (ij) Durba grass (Conodon 
dactylon) ; fiii) Kawri; (iv) Sandle paste; (v) A ‘ghot’—sacred water 
pot with a mango twig. 

When Gopal began to move, a married woman sprayed water from 
the ‘Mangal Ghat.' He was accompained by his sister’s husband and 
Raghunath. He sat on a wooden ‘asana’ (seat) facing east, in front of 
the party who came to notice him. Raghunath took off the ‘barandala’ 
from Gopal’s head and placed it on the mat. Gopal bowed down his 
head to pay his respect. Abinash, the bride’s father took a portion of 
sandle paste with left little finger and marked dots on forehead, neck, 
the backbone near head, back near waist and on two knee-joints. He 
blessed Gopal with some paddy and ‘durba’ grass. Then he offered 
sweets and betel to Gopal, who again bowed down to him. Abinash 
gave him a rupee. All who were present there, followed Abinash. 
Then Gopal left the place again with ‘barandala.’ 

But before this ‘Ashirbad’ ceremony, there was discussions about 
bride price and the date of marriage. The bride’s party demanded 
Rs. IS/- as bride price and Rs. 2/- as ‘Chaukidari’—fee for village 
watchman. It was decided that Rs. IG/- would be paid as bride price 
besides Rs. 2/- as ‘Chaukidari.’ It may be mentioned here that there is 
no fixed bride price. It varies from village to village and bride to bride. 

A few days later, on an appointed day, Raghunath and two other 
villagers came to bride’s house for ‘Ashirbad.’ They took with them, 
(i) A Sari; (ii) A bliuse ; (iii) One phial of coconut oil; (iv) One 
phial of ‘Alta’—Lac-dye ; (v) A packet of vermilion. 

They were warmly received. A similar ritual as observed in bride 
groom’s house, was performed bride’s house too. The date of marriage 
and the ‘Lagan’ was finalised. It was decided that marriage would 
take place on Tuesday in the last week of Falgun (February-March). 

Rites and Rituals 

Actual rites and rituals of marriage begins from this day. On the 
day of ‘gae-halud’—a temporary shed called ‘Chhamratala’ was erected 
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on the courtyard of Gopsl's house. It had four pc^ts covered with a 
shed. Under that shed fib earthen altar was made and it was cleaned 
with paste of cowdung. *Oae-halud’ ceremony was observed on three 
days before the marriage but now-a-days it is generally performed on 
the day of marriage. The time for this ‘Stri achar’ (rite of the women 
folk) is fixed at the evening but in the forenoon, a portion of turmeric 
which was touched with (jopal’s head was carried to the bride’s house 
along with the following by Gopal’s sister’s husband, Shyamcharan and 
two others (i) Sari; (ii) Soap; (iii) Mirror; (iv) Comb; (v) Vermilin; 
(vi) ‘Alta’; (vii) A phial of oil; (viii) ‘Kajal lata’—receptacle of 
collyrium; (ix) Garland ; (x) Ghunsi; (xi) Iron bangle—‘Noa; 

(xii) Betel; (xiii) Betel nut; (xiv) Nine pieces of turmeric; (xv) An 
earthen vessel containing ‘Clhira,’ ‘murki.’ 

In the evening Raghunath applied some turmeric paste on the fore¬ 
head of (^pal. Then married women annointed the turmeric paste on 
Gopal’s body and gave him a ‘Janti’—^betel nut cutter. During this 
times the assembled women sing : 

“Ke halud betechhe, ke halud betechhe 
Ogo boli, darkacha halud 
Makhogo sadher bala, 

Darkacha halud” which means, 

“Who has prepared the paste from bad turmeric ? Oh, dearest 
son, though it is bad turmetic paste, never mind in appling this on your 
body.” 

On the completion of this ‘Stri-achar’ ‘Gopal took his bath in a 
nearby pond where he is accompanied by the aforesaid ladies. Taking 
bath, he came back home and took his meal along with, the relatives. 
This meal is known as ‘Aiburo bhat’—bachelor’s meal. Similar rites 
and rituals were observed in bride’s house. 

On the marriage date at about 11 A.M. Shyamacharan and nine 
women took Gopal for his bath. He stood in waist deep water of the 
pond and made room on the surface of the water by ‘Janti,’ and took 
his bath in that imaginary room. He was then carried on shoulder by 
Shyamcharan. Before entering into the house, Gropal jumped seven times 
taking the name of the bride over the fire made,of straw. (3opaI was 
then fed with rice prepared in the house of Brahman. 

In the meantime the nine accompanied women were ready to 
worship ‘Jalma’—goddess of water. The following articles in a brass 
plate (known as ‘Barandala’) are needed for her worship :— 

(i) Pradip—an earthen candle; (ii) Natai—^reel on which thread 
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is wound; (iii) Nara—^pastle; (iv) Betel; (v) Betal nut (vi) Padd^; 
<vii) Durba Grass; (viii) Vermillion ; (ix) Conch; (x) A hen egg; 
(xi) A nodule of cowdung. 

To put on a^ new sari Nanibala used o cany ‘Barandala’ to the 
pond. The nodule of cowdung was placed on an earthen ball. The 
egg was kept on the cowdung. The ‘Natai’ was kept standing by the 
side of it. These were marked with vermilion. She then worshipped 
it when the other women sing— 

"Khulo, khulo, Jalma thakurun, 

Kunchir Kapat kholo; 

Gopaler ma esechhe, 

Tomar puja Korte” which means, 

s 

“Oh goddess of water, please open up your door and give us water ; 
Gopal’s mother has come to propitiate you.” 

And then they recite, 

“Tuku Tuku jol dao 
Jolma-thakuTun; 

Khabo na bilabo, 

Ghoti vore jol dao, 

Chheler biya debo” which means, 

“Oh mother, do favour and supply us enough water as the marriage 
ceremony of Gopal will be held to-day.” 

During this time women blew conches and made a kind of sound 
which is known as ‘Uloo dhyani.’ From there they went to propitate 
a ‘Sheora’ tree. Vermilion marks were made on the trunk and a 
branch was tied with red thread from the ‘Natai.’ They also sing— 

<• 

"'Sheora gachhe sutor khi, 

Sheora gachhe sutor khi, , 

Bala go tomai baro saje, 

Tomar rani garabini, 

Jeno lal piala ase” which means, 

“Oh Sheora tree, with red thread, you are looked beautiful; as if a 
newly married woman.” 

After their return, a white thread was tied on the right wrist of 
Gopal by Raghunath as he worked as priest. At ‘Chhamratala’ Gopal 
was placed on a wooden seat (‘Pinri’). A ‘pali’ (cane pot) containing 
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rice^'and pulse was placed 4fore him. Raghunath then placed a betel 
on Gopal’s head and poured iftustard oil on it. When the oil dropped down 
on the rice and pulse in the ‘Pali’, Gopal stirred it by betel nut-cutter. 
This oil mixed rice was then is divided into four portion and kept in 
four corners of the altar of ‘Chhamratala.’ In the middle of the alter, a 
‘Kolsara’ (an earthen lid covered with another) was placed. Similar 
rites are observed in bride’s house. 

Marriage procession 

The wedding party known as ‘Barjatri’ consisting of the bride¬ 
groom, headman of the village, a few relatives and friends came to 
bride’s house in the evening. The party took the following articles, 

(i) An earthen pot with water taken from a Brahman family, 
(ii) Two ‘Vantivanr’s’-MDne for Choukidar and other for villagers of the 
bride’s village. ‘Vantivnr’ is small earthen pitcher containing sweets, 
covered with a lid. (iii) Two saris—one for the bride and other for 
bride’s mother, (iv) One dhuti for bride’s father, (v) One petty coat, 
and one blouse for the bride, (vi) Money as bride price and other 
expenses. 

The bridegroom wore new clothes and puts on his head the marri¬ 
age tiara known as ‘Maur’. Before starting Nanibala gave Gopal some 
milk to drink and at the gate of the house, ‘Anchal Chauli’ ceremony 
was performed. She asked ‘Gopal, Where are you going ?’ Giving 
some rice from a brass plate. Gopal replied, ‘I am going to bring your 
maid servant’ and offer her some rice which he places on the ‘Anchal’ 
of her mother. It was repeated thice. On the last tern, Gopal gave 
up the brass plate in his mother’s ‘Anchal. So concluded ‘Anchal . 
Chauli’ ceremony. ‘Anchal means the upper portion of the cloth by 
which a woman covers her body. 

The wedding party was cordially received at bride’s house. Gopal 
was advised to stand on a banana leaf, when the bride’s mother washed 
his feet with turmeric water. After taking their seat, Raghunath 
handed over all articles, including bride price (Rs. 16/-) and 
Chaukidari (Rs. 2/-) to bride’s father, Abinash, as previously settled. 

Ceremony proper 

The bridegroom was then taken to ‘Chhamratala’ where he stood 
on a wooden seat. Shyamacharan went to take the bride from a room 
where she was kept hidden. After a while, Shyamacharan carried the 
bride on his lap and the bride also stood on a wooden seat on the left 
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side of the groom. The headman who worked as priest qf the bride’s 
village handed a ‘Gua-paita’ (a thread is passed through the hole of a 
betelnut) round the nerk of the bridegroom. A golden ring presented 
by the bride's father was put on Gopal’s finger. The priest loudly 
uttered the marriage ‘mantra'. The assembled members shouted 
thrice, “Haribolo”. The marriage mantra is as follows ;— 

“Shri Hari, Shri Hari, 

Bamun rup dhori, 

Hanu anlen phal, 

Siia railen gachh 
Dine dine hare gachh, 

Dua dash hat 
Swarage achhe dharma, 

Marie achhe basumata, 

Gopaler Songe Aratir biya” etc. The meaning is, 

“Taking the name of Lord Hari I am performing the duty of a priest. 
Dharma and Basumata, you are all witness, I am giving marriage of 
Arati with Gopal. May their family grow like the plant brought by 
Hanuman and planted by Sita Devi.” 

Then the bride and groom was moved round the ‘Chhamratala' 
seven times. Seven married women follow them spraying water 
and making ‘TJloo dhyani.’ At the end of each round ‘baran’ was 
offered to the groom and a woman touch a betel leaf and a pastle on 
Copal’s check. Then the bride and the groom were taken to a covered 
place for exchange of garlands between the bride and groom which is 
called ‘Mala badaT. Gopal gave his garland on the neck of Arati first 
and Arati followed Gopal offering her own garland on GopaTs neck. 

‘Knsum dangi’ or ‘Sindnrdan’ 

The bride and groom then took their seats near Chhamratala.’ 
The priest applied vermilion on ‘Noa'—iron bangles, on ‘Janti’ and on a 
‘Pali’. Gopal placed the bangles on the left hand of the bride. Accord¬ 
ing to the priest’s direction Gopal applied the vermilion of the ‘Pali’ on 
the ‘hair parting’ of the bride.’ This application of vermilion is known 
as ‘Kusuin dangi’. The priest then made a knot by taking two corners 
of clothes—one from the bride and the other from the groom. This is 
known as ‘Git bandha'—^wedding knot. The couple then bowed down 
their heads and the priest sprinkled water brought from Brahman’s 
family, on their heads and wished the happy and prosperous life of the 
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newly married couple. Atlthat time, everybody present uttered ‘Hari 
bofe^ thrice. The couple then taken to a room for dinn». 

On the completion of sil these rites the bride and the groom sleep 
at a separate room. This ends the ceremony proper. 

Send off the couple 

On the next morning, turmeric paste was applied on the foreheads 
of couple. The couple again go to ‘Chamratala’ and sat on wooden 
seats, wearing marriage tiara. The ‘barandala’ was taken to them. 
Presentations were given to the couple. This is known as ‘Bandapan.’ 
When the ‘Bandapan’ ceremonj^ was over, the couple moved round the 
‘Chhamratala’ seven times again and in each round, the bride opened 
the lids of earthen vessels placed on the alter of ‘Chhamratala’ and 
bridegroom placed the lids on the mouth of these vessels. On the com¬ 
pletion of seven round they were taken to varendah and offered food 
consisting milk, ‘chira’, ‘murki’ etc. Then the father of the bride 
placed the left hand of the bride on the right hand of the bridegroom 
and said, 


“Dharma Sakhi, 

Surya Sakhi, 

amar mayeke Gopaler hate sanve dilam” ; which means, 

‘Oh Dhanna, Oh the Sun, you are witnesses, I have given my 
daughter to Gopal.' Fulmani also did so. Then party with the couple 
was ready to leave bride’s house. At the gate, the feet of the couple 
were washed by B^ulmani. The coulple washed the feet of Fulmani in 
return. A similar ‘Anchal chouli’ ceremony of the bridegroom's house, 
was observed. Fulmani asked her daughter, “Where are you going ?’’ 
Arati replied, “I am going to work as a day labour.” This was repeated 
thrice. 

The bride’s party consisting of a few relatives and villagers 
followed the couple with the following articles :— 

(i) Two ‘vantivanrs’; (ii) One palm leaf mat; (iii) One banana 
plant; (iv) A nodule of ‘Gur’—country made sugar; (v)‘Biyer dan’— 
presented articles received by the groom during marriage. 

The newly married couple was warmly received by Nanibala. The 
couple bowed down to her. Nanibala then gave the bride a root of 
water lily (Nympheae stellata), the bride gave her the nodule of 
molasses in return. The couple was then taken to ‘Chhamratala’ 
where they stood on wooden seats. Gopal placed his left hand with a 
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^Pali containing paddy on the head of the bride who stood just before 
him. Gopal was throwing the paddy with his betel nut cutter to enter 
into a room. 

Similar ‘Bandapan’ ceremony that of bride’s house was observed 
here. Assembled members made presentation to the couple. The 
couple change their clothings and put on the clothes for ‘Gae-halud 
ceremony. 

"Ata-Pukur’ 

Shyamcharan dug a pit, just behind the room ; for this Shyama- 
charan was given rice, pulse etc. The pit was filled with water and a 
curry-stone and pastle were dropped into it. The banana plant was also 
placed in the middle of the pit. This is known as ‘Ata-Pukur’. 

Kaghunath, the priest took off garland, ‘ghunsi’ and ‘gua-paita’ 
from the person of the groom. The bride gave her garland to the 
priest. This was given to the groom who hide it in the water of the pit 
and it was the duty of the bride to find it out. This process was 
repeated thrice, This hide and seek is known as ‘Machh lukano’— 
hiding the fishes. Then the couple and other members took their bath 
and meal known as ‘Baa bhat’. 

Postmarital rites 

On the next day, the couple was taken to bride’s house. This is 
knowm ‘Joi’t.-Jaoa’ or going of newly married cx>uple together. The 
couple livi.'d tlierc for eight days. On the eighth day, Gopal’s 
sister—Sara la and her husband—Shyamcharan went to bride’s father’s 
house to bring the couple. They took two ‘Vantivanrs’. Some presenta¬ 
tions were given to them at the time of their departure in the next day. 

Nineth day 

On the nineth day after marriage, at the time of their bath, the 
couple gave away all articles of ‘Chamratala’ of bride’s house into the 
water of the pond. This ceremony is known as ‘Dal-bhasano.’ After 
dinner, the couple, Sarala. Shyamacharan and two mtmbers of bride’s 
family with two ‘vantivanrs’ started from bridegroom’s house. 

Similar ‘dal-bhasano’ ceremony was also performed in the bride¬ 
groom’s house after their arrival. 

Tenth day 

On the tenth day, the bride alone was taken to her father’s house 
with a ‘vantivanr’ known as ‘Jore-bhanga-vanr’. This going is called 
as ‘Jore-Bhanga’. The bride lives for months together in her father’s 
house. Thus ended the marriage ceremony. 

Bangabasi College, 

Dept, of Anthropology, Calcutta 
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NOTES AND NEWS 




A medieval tale of avarice, witchcraft and cruetly lies behind the alle¬ 
ged case of human sacrifice which has earned Kukarson, a tiny village of 
Agra area in U. P. 

Suraj Bhan, 14, was allegedly murdered in a ritual sacrifice at the 
Nakti Devi temple here, dedicated to Goddess Durga. Baba Sundar 
Das, a priest, and Bharat Singh of Bhara village have been arrested in this 
connexion. Ram Singh of Tantpur, a former treasurer of the Agra City 
Congress Committee, who is wanted by the police, is said to be absconding. 

Shaken by this incident, the villagers are afraid to leave their children 
alone. Attendance at village schools has dropped. When children do go 
to schools, parents escort them both ways. Even grown-ups prefer to stay 
indoors after dusk. 

Situated amidst fields of yellow-(lowered mustard and wheat, the Nakti 
Devi temple is a single-room structure of rubble with a flat roof. A tiny 
flag flutters atop it. 

According to the villagers, the temple is “very old”. A huge fair is 
held there every year on the darkest night of April. The idol is decorated 
w'ith dazzling aluminium foils. 

Within a radius of three kilometres lies a number villages—Tanpur. 
Garhi- Karimpur, Bhara, Ghaskata and Basat. 

According to the local tradition, the treasure of the legendary dacoit 
Bona (meaning pigmy), comprising gold coins w^orth about Rs. 40 crores, 
lies buried somewhere near Tantpur. 

Ram Singh, who lives in a four-storeyed house in stone with nearly 
too rooms and three courtyards, wanted to find the buried treasure. Rajivir 
Singh, one of the relations, recalled having .seen him digging near an old 
lank of Tantpur. Fixed on the embankments of the tank was a tablet with 
an inscription in a language unknowm to the villagers. 

Baba Sundar Das came to the village from Allahabad a few years ago 
and established himself at the Nakti Devi temple. Ram Singh, who be¬ 
friended him, shifted his religious activities to this temple although he had 
earlier established another temple on a rocky mound nearby. 

After a spell of penance, marked by sacrificial offering of chickens and 
goats, digging operations began. At least eight pits, one of them three 
metres deep, can still be seen near the temple. 

When a villager, Raja Ram, objected to digging of his field, he was 
paid Rs. 200 as compensation, according to local inhabitants. 

Police, reconstructing the story on the basis of statements made by 
the arrested persons, said human sacrifice was decided upon when the 
treasure could not be located after a 41-days penance during which 40 goats 
were sacrificed. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Dcvelopmonls of Libraries and Library Srieiice la India, Subodh Kumar Mookerjce, 

CalciiUa, World Press Private Ltd. 1969, Rs 21.JiO, 

In ancient and mediaeval India there were numerous libraries which 
were storehouse of knowledge and seat of learning as well to impart formal 
and informal education. Public library in the modern sense is a new force 
to act as the social institution. The book under review is a detailed exposi¬ 
tion of the history of libraries and library science in India where the author 
states a history of the ancient and mediaeval Indian libraries as well as 
modern library practice in eight chapters. 

The topics may be categorised in three groups ; historical, non-technical 
and technical. In the historical part, the author discussed the history of 
the libraries in India from the ancient times to the modern period. The 
author made justice to the history by discussing the development of libraries 
from earliest times in the perspective of religion, education, political and 
social changes not only as the storehouse of knowledge but also as the seat 
of learning sliowing the impact of libraries in social life. There was a 
library Ino^enlenl in dilTcrent corners of India during the last 50 years. 
The library association and library conferences played important roles 
in making the mo\'ement successlul in India. 

The discussion is informative, particularly the growth and develop¬ 
ment of the library association throughout India and endeavours of the 
Central and Stales governments to enact the library programmes. It is 
(•nrich(‘d with statistical tables and the chapter on copy right contains 
detailed and relevant information. 1'he most interesting topics arc the his¬ 
tory of printing in India and the history of writing, dealt with both the 
writing materials and the evolution of scripts and typography. The book 
also has a list of the early printed books in different Indian vernaculars 
which is an added attraction. 

The aulhfir di.scussed a wide range of non technical topics in the field 
of Library Science. The working of the University libraries, academic 
libraries and libraries attached to the research institutions deserve special 
mention. There is discussion on documentation mentioning the names of 
the agencies preparing documentation and abstracting services. The pub¬ 
lic library system, its idea, growth and development has also been treated 
with special reference to library work with children. The readers will 
agree with the opinion of the author that in creating the social climate and 



licaltliy attitude towards lil‘6 the social role of the library must be con¬ 
sidered. The chapter has been discussed, mentioning in details, the Indian 
<‘ondition, the i)resent and future programmes with a comparative ;-tudy of 
the same in the Eurof)ean countries and the U. S. A. The author has also 
discussed the bibliographical services, the I. N. B., B. N. B., Indian book 
market, rare and banned books and reading materials project of UNESCO. 

In discussing the technical topics the author gave emphasis on orga¬ 
nisation and administration of the library including classilication, cata¬ 
loguing, and reference service. 

The author discussed all the topics in a fascinating way. Two things 
.should be mentioned in this respect which have enhanced the value of 
the book. First- his statements have been supported by statistical data 
and tables, reports, and secondly, he has discussed all the Indian topics 
compared with the stale of affairs in the European countries and the 
U. S. A., so that the readers can get a broader perspective and also can 
get a view' of the development in our country. 

This book is very much helpful to the students of Library Science 
in Indian Universities and also very much interesting to the general 
readers to know' the development of our country in the library field. The 
appendices are informative, particularly the Dewey Decimal Expansion 
lor Indian Subjects will draw' the attention of the librarians to classify 
the books on Indie subjects. Decimal Classification Scheme is not adequate 
for that purpose. The expansion of the present author will help the 
classifiers immensely. The other appendices are Report of UNFiSCO 
Study Tour, Education for Librarianship in India. Working of a District 
Library and Diogrammatic Representations. There is a w'ell-prepared 
index at the end of the book. 

Dr. Piyushkanti .Vlahapatra 

F-NC.LI.Slt PKOVKRU.S .\ND PROVERBIAl. PHR.ASK.S by .\pperson, (icorge Laluner. 

A FILslory Dictionary. London ■ J. M. Dent & .Sons. 1920. X -f- 721 pages. 

Republished by (Jalc Research Company, Detroit, 1909. L.C. 70—76017. $16.00. 

The author writes in the preface “This book is a humble, ofl’shoot of 
the great parent stock of the OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Its pur¬ 
pose is to trace, so far as may be possible, the history of English pro¬ 
verbs and proverbial phrases in English use”. Thus he has collected 
materials for a period of over seven years from different dictionaries, 
proverbs collections, newspapers and other sources from Tith to '20th 
centuries. He has consulted neaiiy 3,000 different works in English. 

The innovative two-way classification greatly facilitates locating a 
given proverb: the entries are arranged under subject and first signi¬ 
ficant word. Cross-references have been liberally supplied throughout 
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Ihe work. Thus, this is not a mere dictionary but a classified of English 
j)roverbs and proverbial phrases. 

Source references appear before each quotation—year, author 
title, volume, page, and then the quotation if it is significantly different 
from that heading the article. In most cases Apperson has supplied at 
least one quotation or reference for each century, with additional 
examples to illustrate varying forms of a saying. 

The fifth entry under the subject “Rain” (as a verb) serves as an 
example : 


T). It never rains but is pours. 1726 : Swift and Pope- 
Prose Miscellanies, (title of paper) It cannot rain but it pours. 
1755: Franklin, in Works, ii. 413 (Bigelow). You Avill say. 

It can’t rain, buf it pours. 1857 : Borrow, Rom, Rye, ch. 
x.wiii. 1860 : Reade, Cl. and Hearth, ch. liii. 1904 ; Co. 

Folk-lore: Northumb.. 171 (F.L.S.), It does not rain but 
it pours down. 

The reviewer commanding this book concludes agreeing with the 
author—“The ommissions, both of sayings and illustrations, in a work 
such as this, undertaken and completed by a single hand, must be many ; 
but as it is really the first attempt at a comprehensive Dictionary of the 
kind it is hoped its merit may be found more conspicuous than its 
deficiencies”. No well-organised library can afford to miss this important 
pnblication from its collection. 

S. S. G. 

l*ASClIlMB.\NCiKR PIM.A-P.ARBAN t) MELA (Fairs aad Festivals ot West Bengal). 
Vol. 1. ed. by Asok Milra, .issisU^d by .Arun K Roy and Snkumar .Sinha, Delhi, 
Manag(>r ot Publications, crown [44] ,‘120 pages, 9 page.s plates & 20 maps, 1969, 
Rs 9..')0. 

(3ne of the main projects planned by, the Census Operations in West 
Bengal is the publication of four volumes of fairs and festivals of the 
.State ; the publication reviewed here, viz. 1st volume relating to the districts 
of five North Bengal districts (Malda. West Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling 
and Cooch Behar). The book contains descriptive picture of the location of 
hundreds of villages along wdth notes and details of their fairs and festi¬ 
vals. The data was collected by circulating questionnaire as also from 
the published reports in different newspapers and periodicals from lime 
to time. In it, 84 villages of Malda, 128 villages of West Dinajpur, 102 
Aillage.s of Cooch Behar, 65 villages of Jalpaiguri and 39 villages of Darjeel¬ 
ing are covered through 426 questionnaire. It is, therefore, interesting to 
note the total population of these districts along with their literacy be- 
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(-aus6 it will help one to guess of his own the authenticity of the book 
under review. The following, table provides the picture : 


Population 


Literacy in per centage 



Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Malda 

1,171,138 

.50,78.5 

1,221,923 

21.5 

6.8 

13.8 

West Dmajfnir 

1,223,828 

98,960 

1 ,.323,797 

26.0 

7.2 

17.1 

Jalpaigun 

1,255,478 

123,814 

1.359,292 

27.1 

10.0 

19.8 

Darjeeling 

480,003 

144,637 

624,640 

40.1 

15.5 

28.6 

Cooch Bchar 

948,360 

71,446 

1,019,806 

31.4 

9.3 

21 


The present volume aims to show that the vast fairs and festivals that 
surround the life and living of the Bengalee community and as in volume 
No. 2 (Review appeared in July. 1969 issue of this journal) this volume 
also has maintained its pattern and get-up. In fact, the work is only 
nearly complete and it would be in the fitness of things for the Census 
Operation to make arrangements to add more important data as well as 
those fairs and festivals which arc left out with due mention of change 
so as to make the work a complete one. But whatever lapses are there one 
cannot but congratulalo the editor for his wise thought and labour on the 
book. Readers of the present volume will be immensely benefited and 
will also look forward with pleasure to the publication of the two further 
volumes in which the project is expected to be completed, 

S. S. C. 

LOKAYATA BANGALA, (In Bengali, Folklore of Bengal) by Prof. Sunil Chakravarty, 
CalcuUa, Kalyani Prakasan, available at Indian Publications, 3, British Indian Street, 
Calcutta. 1, 1060, Rs. S.OO. 

The book under review has four chapters such as, lok-sanskrili (folk 
culture) lok-snngcet (folk song) lok-chanja (folk rituals) and lok 
(hitrokala (folk art). There are eight plates of Kalighata at the end of the 
book. The introduction has been w'ritten by Sankar Sen Gupta. The book 
attempts to tackle the subjects from the Marxian point of view and to 
satisfy the needs of those who are under the influence of Marxian ideology. 
The book can be said to be sketchy where the author wants to make the 
readers understand progressive forces of different genre of folklore as well 
as the folk life with practical criticism. Some of author’s comments 
maj' be disputed, but the importance of the book cannot be belittled by 
that. The utility of the book has been enhanced by the addition of plates 
and index. 

Dr. B. N. Shastri 
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EDITORIAL 

With this issue “Folklore” has passed another successful year of its 
existence for which we offer our heartiest thanks and regards to our 
friends, well wishers, contributors, subscribers, advertisers, and readers. 

In India today, in each sphere of social, economic and political life, 
we are experiencing the strains and stresses inherent in the process of 
directed social change and economic development. It is therefore natural 
that such strains and stresses are reflected in the pattern of leadership in 
general and in villages in particular. It is true that largely leadership 
pattern is a function of socio-economic structure of a given society, but it 
lias to play a posititive and dynamic role in any programme of directed 
t hange. Research studies of tradition-bound, authoritarian communities 
like those of Indian where leadership has been long establi.shcd, reveal the 
fact that the social distance between status groups (as between castes and 
c lasses) makes the leaders of different status group hesitant to join hands, 
with the consequence of that community mobilisation becomes difficult. 
In the context of directed social change in a society such as ours where 
equalisation process is at work, one would expect that in a normal course 
c>f time progressive democratic leadership would emerge in the rural areas. 
This has become an urgent necessity in our country in view of the fact 
that authority is developed and the leaders at the local level are expected 
lo take important role in problems or rural reconstruction. But it is 
<»ften observed among the folk people that the leadership in the villages is 
still largely authoritative and conservative being unable to mobilise the 
f ommunity for concerted action. 

In our society, more often than not. it so happens that political, caste 
and economic factors get merged together and a type of a new-traditional 
leadership restricted to the dominant castes of the village come to the 
forefront. In fact, this reported by a number of researches to be the 
i»rdcr t)f the day. It is found that the establishment of statutory 
panchyats through adult franchise has given a new role to the dominant' 
caste. Where a caste is economically and numercially dominant, and 
ritually higher up its sway in the election is decisive. 

Even the social educational activities are not given a fair trial. In 
fact, the social education functions are so important and fundamental that 
if properly executed, they would help develop proper social in,stitUtions 
and leadership. As envisaged in the beginning of community develop¬ 
ment programme, it was important and basic to all activities to create 
new outlook on the part of the village elite and people through social 
I'ducation programmes and by organising traditional fairs, festivals and 
the like. But they are not effectively functioning. It is again dishearten¬ 
ing to note that the co-operative society and the school, the supposed tw’O 
basic institutions of a village community, are not effective. 



for those you love... 



An Adorable wife. Cute little kids. It's they who make your life 
worth living. And, you give them all your love, your protection. 
But will that protection be there always? 


Ensure lasting protection for your family. Get a Life Insurance policy. 

It's the sure way, the only way to guarantee financial security. This guarantee Is yours 
the moment you pay your first premium. And, the sooner you insure, 
the lower your premiums. Get more details rightaway. See an LIC agent today. 

•..there is no substitute for Life insurance 
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SUBHOBROTA ROY CHAUDHURI 

CHRISTMAS LEGENDS AND FOLKLORE 

To the people December had been the most favourable month of the 
>ear. Christ, the Light of the world, at this time born once more in the 
hearts of men, said Christian prists later in the w'orld’s history. And 
hearts of men, said Christian prists later in the world’s history. And 
to rejoice and make merry. 


OUR BEST WISHES FOR A HAPPY 
AND PROSPERS .AS NEW YEAR TO ALL 


The Legends of St. Nicholas; Nicholas, who lived in the fourth 
< entury A.D. is regarded as the patron Saint of travellers on the ocean and 
of children. One of the stories about him says, that he saved some 
sailors from shipwreck by the favour and efficiency of his prayers, and 
that he still keeps guard over all who voyage by sea from his place, in the 
heavenly kingdom. The giving of Christmas presents probably owes to 
the origin to St. Nicholas, and also the hanging up of stockings to receive 
them, for these things were once done on December the Sixth, not on 
Christmas Day, and they were done in memory of one of the actions 
thought to have been performed by the Saint. 

The feast of St. Nicholas was'brought into disrepute in the middle 
ages by the rioting and irreverence that attended the election of the Boy 
Bishops, who were chosen on that day. The boy Bishop does his church 
service from December the Sixth to Holy Innocent’s Day. He was even 
allowed to give blessings and to assist with Mass. At first the rule of 
Boy Bishop seems to have been carried out wdth soberness and sincerity 
and it was put to an end in the reign of Henry viii. 



The chiidren rebelled being deprived of the fun, ftnd of the niafty 
\%luable gifts that were s]|bwered upon them. And the parents, then as 
now i|iclined to spoil thefr offspring, gradually adopted the habit of 
giving them presents at Ch^tmas instead. 

Evil Proteetion by Toe: Mistle is, in some ways, the naost 

interesting of all the ever^eens which we use for Christmas decorations. 
It’s use at the winter festival goes far back into the past, before the birth 
of Christ, perhaps even before the events recorded in the Old Testament 
history. It was the sacred plant of the Druids and the practise of 
kissing beneath it is thought to be derived from an ancient Druid rite. 
At the winter Solstice, the Druid priests, followed by their people, went 
out in procession to some tree on which misteltoe grew, and with an 
especially consecrated sickle — said to have been made of gold — cut 
sprays from the plants. A bull — sometimes a human being — was 
sacrificed beneath the tree from which the mistle toe had been taken, after 
which the sprays, having been blessed by the Head Druid, were just dis¬ 
tributed to the people, who carried them reverently back to their 
dwellings, and kept them to protect themselves from evil during the 
coming year. 

The Cattle on the Christmas Eve: According to the information 
received from the British folklore and the folklore from other countries, 
we know that on the night of Christ's birth the dumb creatures realized 
the holiness of the time and joined with man in worship of the heavenly 
child. Cattle it was said, knelt in their stalls at midnight, bees stirred 
and murmured in their winter sleep within their lives, and cocks crew at 
intervals all night long, to scare any power of darkne.^s that might be 
hovering around. References to these beliefs are to be found in the Eng¬ 
lish literature. One of the best known comes in Shakespeare’s play, 
where ghost of Hamlet's father, says : 

Some says that ever ’gainst the season comes 
Where in our Saviour's birth is celebrated. 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 

And then, then say. no spirit can walk abroad, 

The nights are wholesome ; then no planet’s shrike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm ; 

So hollow’d and so gracious is the time. 

The Yule Log: In the past one of the great events of Christmas Eve 
was the bringing in the lighting of the Yule Log, without which Christmas 
was not Christmas in our forefather’s time. The ceremony goes back to 
the log, forgotten days, when the old Northmen worshipped Odir and 
Balder, and much superstition was attached to the burning. The log was 
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not to be lighted until dusk on Christmas Eve. Enough of the log must 
be saved to burn again at candlemas, and a small piece kept, as well to 
start the Yule fire again in a year’s time. And those who actually laid 
the fires and set light to them must be sure to wash their hands well 
before doing so. That was very important part of the ceremony, for, as 
before doing so. 

Christmas Fare : A few hundred year’s ago, feast on Christmas Day 
began with a boar’s head. When that was eaten, it would be followed 
by peacocks, chickens, pheasants, swans, vensiors, usually served with 
frumenty, a broth made with milk, flour, almounds, and the yolks of 
eggs. Those all disposed of mince pies would be brought, in and a 
connection known as plum pomdge, which has now grown solid and 
become our plum pudding. 

The Bells of New Year’s Eve: In our medieval times Christmas 
used to be celebrated for 12 days with boisterous, pomb and mirth along 
with heavy feeling and drinking. A person used to called for making 
practical jokes which used to make an emotional romantic out burst of 
laughter. And to-day, as now, romantically minded men and women 
thought of the old year as a dying person and paused in their revels to 
toll the bells for its passing and also to maintain and bygone traditions. 
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MIHAl POP 


ACTUALITY OF ROMANIAN FOLKLORE 

I 

Sometime ago, Marcel Cellier, an authority on the folklore of Central 
and South-East Europe, a well-known collector and recirder of wonderful 
streophonic discs of Romanian folk music, issued by the Philips com¬ 
pany, told me that, from an experience of several years he inferred that 
among all European folk musics, Romanian folk music is the most 
accessible to the modern tasle. 

In relating traditional folk music to the taste of the modern man, 
the Swiss folklorist in fact took up a particularly interesting problem, 
the confrontation of the values of traditional culture with the culture of 
the modern industrial society, the chances of some of them to coexist 
with it, by the quality of gelling integrated into contemporary culture. 
When viewed in its generality, the process is extremely complex and the 
problems it brings forward seem to be in soluble. But when viewed in 
its component elements, in the immediate correlations between these 
elements, it gets chances of being understood. First of all commanding 
attention is the ascertainment that in the stratifications of the taste in 
the modern industrial society noticeable in certain conditions and per¬ 
haps also from a certain age is an increasing interest for the values of 
traditional culture, for folklore. This interest goes primarily towards the 
authentical folkloric forms, hence towards the folklore of those coun¬ 
tries where these forms are still vital. They further go towards the con¬ 
temporary folk achievements of these authentical traditional forms. 

II 

Stemming from the ancient Thraco-Dacian culture which the anti¬ 
quity mentioned many a time, and grafted with elements of Roman cul¬ 
ture in its blooming epoch, when thiS'culture had agglutinated many ele¬ 
ments of the primary slock of East-Mediterranean culture, folk culture 
has been developing without hiatuses to this day. Hence, it has an his¬ 
tory of more than one and a half mi|lenium in the places where the 
Romanian people live also nowadays. In this span of time, the life of 
the people, their behaviour,—their customs—and their artistic produc¬ 
tions pass from the context of the village communities of the principali- 



ties and voivodships, to the subsequent state forms and to the unitary 
national state today. ^ 

In this long process the Romanian people takes over and melts in 
the retort of its creative spirit elements from the Byzantine or Latin- 
Medieval cultures, from the cultures of the neighbour Slav peoples, from 
the Turkish-Arahic or Western Renaissance cultures, from what we 
generally term modem culture. Situated between the west and the east, 
it succeeds in providing as an original synthesis—resting on its own cul¬ 
ture and its creative spirit—the Romanian folk culture. 

But beyond the historical data which justify the present-day interest 
in the Romanian folklore, stands the vivid reality of the actual wealth 
and diversity of this folklore that strikes not only folklore enthusiasts 
and tourists but also the most demanding experts. 

Without attempting to give a general description I would like to single 
out a few facts of this wealth and diversity. 

Ill 

Among the customs of family life, the wedding, Avhich in the villages 
and sometimes also in the towns of Romania proceeds on traditional 
lines, is an ample ritual and a picturesque spectacle Having a unitary 
pattern this ritual involves, however, di.stinct forms of certain episodesi 
also different dresses and songs and dances that lead to regional specifies 
This focus of the wedding ritual today is the symbol of the dispute bet¬ 
ween the two families. This dispute, which was probably real in olden 
times, is illustrated in the Romanian folklore by a long allegorical poem 
which tells the story of “emperor” bridegroom going a-hunting and at 
the well, meeting a “roe deer”, the bride, whom he tracks to her parents’ 
home. Here, his envoys describe the bride as a flower that in the 
parents’ garden “does neither burgeon nor bear fruit” and needs trans¬ 
planting in the bridegroom’s garden to blossom to the full. 

Special episodes are in perfect correspondence with the theory of 
rites elaborated by A. van Gennep, the bridegroom’s separation from the 
lads’ group and the bride’s from the lassies’ group. The two groups 
accompany the bride and bridegroom throughout the ritual. Outstand¬ 
ing in the lads’ group is “bradarul” or “stcgarul”, according to the 
region’s tradition prescribing that the procession carry an adorned fir-tree 
or a banner consisting of cashmere kerchiefs, ribbons and little bells. 
The bride’s separation from her father’s house is marked by a ceremonial 
song with idyllic tones alternating with aching lyricism. 

Like in all the important rituals, the union between the two families 
is sanctioned by an ample wedding banquet at which, the same as in the 
Middle Ages at the court banquets, heroic epics are still being sung. The 
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integration of the bride, vrj|o is the central personage of the ceremony, 
into her new status of wifii is illustrated by a change in the ceremonial 
dress and especially by altering the headdress—the coronet replaced by 
a kerchief. 

In the system of family structure, the wedding establishes new 
kinship not only between two families but also between these families and 
those who initiated the bride and bridegroom in the ceremonial, the god¬ 
father and the godmother. This sponsorship kinship is marked through¬ 
out the country by great banquets in particular days of the year when 
the sponsors decide to bring together their godchildren who come accom¬ 
panied by a train, and sometimes noted sponsors have dozens of god¬ 
children coming to such banquets. 


IV 

Among the traditions preserved in Transylvania are two that mark 
the beginning and end of agricultural works ; the one celebrating the first 
lurrow, and the harvesting tradition—that of the coronet. On Palm Sun¬ 
day the group of lads chooses its leader—the one w'ho came out first with 
the plough in the field—chair him through the village and confer on him 
the right to judge them for any negligence in the spring operations. 

At the close of harvesting, the group of reapers, boys and girls make 
a coronet of ears and carry it with pomp and in songs to the house of the 
host. The coronet is sprinkled with water and solemnly handed over for 
safekeeping in prominence. The ears have magic virtues and are inserted 
in the wedding coronet. In the light of the same magic logic, the grain 
is meant to fertilize the ensuing year’s seed. 

The New Year is celebrated w'ith great pomp in all Romanian villages 
and towns. In their traditional j)altcrn, the New Year celebrations mark¬ 
ing the passage from one vegetation period to another vegetation period, 
proceed for twelve days. They start on Christmas Eve and last until 
Epiphany. The content of these celebrations is pre-eminently, lay, and its 
significance is passage to and good omens for the incoming year. Dur¬ 
ing the New Year celebrations, groups of children go w'ell-wishing about 
the village, and groups of lads go from house to house wishing, in artful 
allegoric verses, happiness, and a tranquil and prosperous life to the host, 
his wife and children, the prospective bride or bridegroom, etc. 

The good wishes for farmers are contained in the special and long 
allegorical poem “Plaugusorul” which in a poetical but at the same time 
witty description relates the technique of farm operations from the first 
furrow to bread-baking. Plugusorul is not only a well-wishing poem but 
also by its construction a brief versified treatise of particular agrotechny. 
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V 


The Romanian folklore generally does not know of the carnival in 
the sense and at the date of its occurrence in the west. In exchange, the 
New Year’s celebrations are occasions for an ample display of mask 
amusements. These amusements count miscellaneous masks, from sym¬ 
bolic representations of animals to personages specific to various trades, 
to certain peoples and certain contemporary situations. The procession 
of masks covers a wide range individually or more often in couples : men 
masked as brids, goats, camels, the bear and the bear leader, the bride 
and the bridegroom, the outgoing and the incoming year, etc. 

People in some places have preserved a tradition, like in Roman New 
Year customs, of horse races (“incurcarea cailor”). 

VI 

Viewed from the angle ol the spectacle, besides that of traditions 
from wich we have mentioned only a few, also noteworthy are the dances. 
In very many villages, there is the tradition, like in the old days, of the 
.Sunday afternoon dance. The bora, or “jocul” as this dancing is termed, 
is an event in which all the village takes part, the poungsters for the 
<iance, the married women and especially the mothers to watch and com¬ 
ment, and the men to chat and discuss community afiairs. The typologi¬ 
cal variety of the Roman folk dances is very ample both vertically in the 
context of the all-country repertory and also vertically in the repertory ol 
a single village. Oltenia counts villages that have preserved over 40 
dances in their repertories. 


VII 

Worthy of note are also the diversified folk instruments. The 
Romanian people has created a wide range of instruments. The range 
of folk music instruments goes from pseudo-instruments like the pear 
leave or the birch bark, and fish scale, up to the accordion and saxophone 
today. Among the wind instruments are about 15 kinds of pipes, 5 kinds 
of alphorns, clarinet and so on.’ Worth mentioning among the string 
instruments are the dulcimer, folk guitar, fiddle, etc. 

The widest spread of these instruments is certainly the pipe. Every¬ 
one can make a pipe with a certain degree of sonority. But top-quality 
pipes are made by artists with long practice. Some of them have attained 
veritable manufacturing standards. The Hodac village, of Reghin dis¬ 
trict, Transylvania, is noted for its pipes—10,000 manufactured every year 
and sold all over the country. 
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The doina (a nostalgic folk song) is today considered as A specific 
genre of the Romanian folklore. But developing parallel to the doina 
and sometimes steamming direct from it in the Middle Ages and in the 
modem period is the lyrical song proper : the love song, the fate song and 
the chance song, the estrangement song, the songs of social protest, etc. 
The Romanian lyrical song has a regional melodic variety that resembles 
the one I mentioned above. 


VIII 

These were only a few aspects of the Romanian folklore. Discussing 
of all categories and detailing of all aspects is difficult. I hope, neverthe¬ 
less, that these few remarks on Romanian folklore will arouse the interest 
of enthusiasts and e.xperts. Through acquaintance with the Romanian 
folklore not only leads to delving into the history of European culture but 
can also help formulate hypotheses as to the ways of integrating the folk¬ 
lore into contemporary culture. 

DiTector of the Institute of Ethnography and Folklore", Academy of 
Sciences, Bucharest. 
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SEM TOPNO 


ROMANTIC LIFE OF THE EPIC HERO KRISHNA AS 
DEPICTED IN THE FOLK SONG OF MUNDAS 


It is a matter of amazement as to how the Epic heroes became 
popular among the folk. The fact is that the folk came in to contact 
irregularly with different races having diverse cultures. The impact of 
these cultures are seen in every aspect of life. Even the folk song is 
nof immune. Many religious groups, such as Islam, Buddhism, Hinduism 
and Christianity have come into contact with them, but the former two 
have left no relic among the people. Kabirpanthi and Vaishnav Sects 
of Hinduism have got little success. Some preachers of Vaishnav Sect 
visited Chotanagpur occasionally and preached their religious doctrines 
among the tribal people. They learnt the tribal languages and composed 
folk songs with the theme of their religious doctrines. They introduced 
Hindu gods and goddess through these songs for the purpose of planting 
Hindu religion among them. So, this kind of songs are nothing but 
foreigners’ clad in native dresses. The names of these Vaishnav preachers 
are found in folk songs. The most popular of them are Binandas, 
Kishun Ray, Budu Babu, Sukhdeolal and Budan Singh. 

Whether the Mundas, Hos, Santals and ©ther Proto-Australoid tribes 
have prior contact with the Epic heroes, Rama, Krishna and others before 
settling in Chotanagpur. we cannot say definitely. But the reality is that 
the composers of these folk songs have so vividly portrayed the Life of 
Epic heroes that they seem to be tribal in character and behaviour. Their 
lives are as simple as the folks themselves. Thus, these preachers have 
partly succeeded in planting the seed of love for Epic heroes among the 
Iribals. In this present paper the author’s purpose is to reveal the 
romantic life of Krishna as depicted in Mundari folk song. These songs 
have been selected from W. G. Archer’s book, “Munda Durang” from the 
section of Karam songs. 

Krishna is a grown up youth. He has an attractive personality. He 
takes much delight in playing on flute. He can produce such a melodious 



sound that every one has to stand to hear it. Gopinis love him deeply. 
They are anxious to see him. The poet has rightly expressed in the 
following songs 

By the stream, under the Sanko tree, listen to him. 

He is playing on flute day and night, let us go to see him. 

Let us go all girls in pairs. 

He is playing on flute day and night, 
let us go to see him. (1004) 

Below is another song similar to this :— 

O’ girl, you are going to fetch water from river Jamuna, 

O’ virgin girl, how melodious your too rings are ringing. 

He is singing ‘tiri-riri’ with his flute. 

And laughing like the flooded river’s sound, 

O’ virgin girl, you were intoxicated to 
hear the song. (100,3) 

Krishna is a romantic hero. He is loved by all girls of Braj, married 
and unmarried alike. The .sound of flute acts as hallucination to Gopinis. 
When they hear the sound of flute, they become restless and stealthily 
keep out to meet him by the bank of river Jamuna in Brindaban. By 
the following songs we can know how restless Gopinis are for him : — 

O’ ‘Sahiya’, give up food and drink, let us meet him. 

He is playing on flute taking name of Radha, 

In the forest, under the shade of black 
berry tree, let us talk together. 

He is taking thy name from his flute. (940) 

Gopinis are .so mad in love that they cannot understand the simple 
fact too. When they hear the sound of flute, they consider it to be their 
names, and all the girls come out to meet him. Following is the song 
in illustration of this fact:— 

From where the sound of flute is coming ? 

Hearing the sound of Radha, Radha, fresh 
smiling young girls are coming out. 

Upon the branched Kadam tree of stream way-side, 
he is sitting. 

Numbcr.s by the end of each stanza are serial numbers in the book “Munda 
liurang”. 
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He is playing on flute sitting there, 

I have dropped engraved comb on the stream’s 
sand under Kadam tree. 

Caring for nothing, hearing the sound, fresh 

smiling young girls are coming out. (976) 

Married girls are not obeying their husbands and unmarried their 
parents. Girl who is in strict control, deceives his parent saying that she 
has lost her comb and is going to get it or she is going to meet her 
Sahiya etc. 

Krishna is loved by every one. When he sees any girl or group of 
gtrls, he makes sound or approaches to her or them. He is very often 
found in the spot where girls generally visit daily. Following is a song 
of such an event:— 

From where he came and sat by the stream ? 

Kadha, Radha, is the sound of flute, 1 am 
ashamed of hearing it. 

Hearing the sound all the Sakhis stood motionless, 

O’ don’t play on so, 

Tell someone to ask him, why he is playing so, 

I am ashamed of hearing it. (96lt) 

A girl by chance met Krishna by the stream. She fell in love with 
him in first sight. Now she is so anxious to meet him again that she 
decides, whatever trouble may be fall on me, 1 shall still love him. 
Following is the song of this theme ;— 

I went to fetch water from river ,lamuna, 

1 was shot at heart with the arrows of five flowers 
of Modan, 

It has become dilTi<‘ult to me to return homo as 1 
have been struck by the bossom. (1030) 

Following is a song in which a girl has expressed that love is like a 
current of the river. She will love Krishna even if .she will have to give 
up her caste and clan. The poet, has cleverly put the two characters. 
Radha and Krishna, among tribals to be loved by them. 

O’ Lolita, I am burning with the arrows, 

I am burning without fire, 

I am being taken away by the current of love. 

For him, I shall give up my caste and clan, 

O’ Radha and Krishna I am in the 'current 
of your love. (1089) 
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Gopinis are so much in love that they meet him even in dream:— 

Parent’s love great but 
greater is the love for Krishna, 

I dreamt last night, 

You look like bright light, stood before me shining, 

O’ the flute holder, my heart is burning to see you, 

You have blue dresses which look like burning, 

O’ the flute holder, my heart is melting for you. (943) 

Gopinis of Braj arc taking their bath in the river Jamuna keeping 
their dresses by the bank. Merrily they are playing in water altogether 
forgetting the presence of Krishna. He takes away all their clothes and 
put it on a branch of Kadam tree from where he watches them. He 
plays on his flute and the attention of the girls is drawn towards him. 
They are very much ashamed of as they were all nude. The poet has 
put this fact in the following song:— 

O’ Bhagwan. you are upon the Kadam tree, 

Tiri riri is the sound of your flute, 

O’ Bhagw'an, let us have our dresses quickly. 

We have to go to collect flowers to make garlands. 

We shall be chided by in-laws and all others in Braj, 

Kishun Ray' is singing this memorable song. (1223) 

It is said that Krishna and Gopinis of Braj used to dance in the great 
Brindaban. Here is a song in which the mass dance is the main theme. 
The poet wants to visit the place where they were dancing:— 

I shall go to Brindaban to participate in mass dance. 

All have gone. I am alone behind, 

Six hundred Gopinis are dancing. 

I shall go to Brindaban and play on ‘Durang’ and ‘Kartal’, 
Amidst six hundred Gopinis- who are dancing. (1062) 

Below is one more song of this theme :— 

In the mass dance everyone is exhibiting 
her own style of dance. 

O’ look them friend, all are dancing in pairs to and fro. 

The sound is being heard ‘garam’ and ‘girim’.® 


1 Kishun Ray i.s the vaishnav preacher who i-s the compo.ser of this song. 
1 Sound of drums. 
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Vermilion on head and jinjri on leg look beautiful 
Badu Babu says it is a nice dance. (1170) 

There is the other aspect of pleasures and merriment too. Krishna 
goes to Mathura leaving Gopinis in Braj. This casual leave of him has 
cast gopinis in the sea of sorrow. The usual dance and merriment have 
suddenly been stopped. There is no laugh in Braj. The environment is 
quite silent but fire is burning within ashes. Every gopini is moaning. 
Following is the song on the unexpressed anxiety of gopinis :— 

O’ sister, your heart is burning for the shade 
O’ sister, no one visits the shade. 

All people see the burning hill. 

But who is seeing my burning heart ? (973) 

L 

IIow deep is the sorrow of gopinis. They are yearning for Krishna. 
Their heart is burning. They arc unable to suppress their love for him. 
In the following song, a gopini suggests to others that all should go there 
where he has gone :— 

To where has gone the garland of Braj. 

Took away all the art of merriment, 

O’ ‘Sahiya’, let us visit him. 

If we shall not go to-day, 

I shall die. 

Fire is burning in my heart. 

O’ Sahiya let us visit him. (950) 

The gopinis are weeping day and night for Krishna. They are curs¬ 
ing their own fate sometimes for their inability to stop him from going 
or speak ill to an unknown person whose acts must have caused their 
separation. Now they don't know what to do. 

Where he went, friend, I did not notice him 
I am shedding tears day and night, where he went ? 

I wanted to meet him. tvhere he went ? 

Some jealous person has done wrong to me, let 
tiger may eat him. 

We were of one body and heart. 

Who has done wrong to me. leaving my world dark ? 

O’ my life, my heart is burning for you 
My eye sight has gone away in long waiting 
And my world has become dark. (982) 
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So, every girl is sad. Most of them have lost faith in life and want 
to die any way. 

From where the wind blow, it brought news ? 

Inside the bossom of my heart is trembling, 

Where my heart lies ? 

O’ Bidhi,' what have you done to me ? 

You have given me much trouble in my youthful age ? 

There are sands and deeps in stream, 

I shall drown myself in it. (983) 

At this hour of grief, there is none to give them words of consola¬ 
tion. A person in trouble generally prays to God and tells him his 
ticubic so, do, these goj)inis i)ray to Krishna. Following is the song of 
this theme :— 

For you my tears are rcdling down, 

O' friend, don’t you remember us ? 

1 have not taken food all the day. iny heart is burning 
day and night, 

O’ beloved Prabhu,^ don't you remember us ? 

1 have a sorrowful heart, flies here and there like vulture. 

O’ friend, how deep is my sorrow at this age ? 

Hence from it will cotinue my life long, 

Badu babu says, how long will you remember (924) 

Grief has overflooded in Braj. No girl is in happy mood. All 
gopinis are restless. They are waiting for the return of Kri.shna with 
heavy hearts. Some are so much uj)sel that they go to divinators to 
know about Krishna. This has been expressed by the poet in the 
following song :— 

Badu Babu^ went there, where he is ? 

SukhdeolaF is searching in panjee. 

In the forest, Badan Singh’ has made a hut for him, 

Budu babu is there. 

Our Gopal is there. 

He is learning songs from Budan Singh. (977) 


1 Fortune giver. 

'I Lord. 

3 Badu Babu, Sukhdeolal and Budan Singh all are vaishnav preachers. They are 
also the comporcs of songs. 
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So, is the consolation. Below is another song:— 

Where our humourist went ? 

He is no where seen. 

He is composing songs with Budu babu, 

So, he is not coming, 

How long will they compose songs ? (975) 

The extreme lamentation has been expressed in the following 
song :— 

Brindaban and neighbouring country is burning, 

Hills and valleys are burning all people arc seeing, 

Streams, revulcts and sands are burning with water. 

The earth is burning, all people are burning. (1148) 

Thus, the whole country of Braj is burning. Krishna too, remem¬ 
bers gopinis. He knows that gopinis must be in grief, so, he sends his 
friend Udho to Braj. As soon as he arrives at Braj, gopinis surrounded 
him and put many (luestions to him. It has been expressed by the poet 
in the following way :— 

I have come from Mathura to Gokul, 

O’ friend, does he remember us ? 

Budu babu says, friendship and love cannot break, 

O’ friend- I shall not desert you. (1160) 

In these songs the gaily life of Krishna has been depicted nicely in 
Mundari language. The expression ably reveal the gentle feelings of 
gopinis. The delicate love and unberable pang of separation are 
indescriablc by words but the folk poets (i.c. vaisnav poets) have applied 
l>roper words to express them without alfecting the feelings. There is 
no concealment in the expression of love among the tribal youths as have 
been revealed in these songs. Like the birds of the air, they are heard 
singing songs in hills, forests, dales, by the river banks and in fields. So, 
I the ‘Vaisnav’ preachers have secured proper place among the tribals 
through these songs. 
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G. N. R. MUDIRAJ 


FOLK-DEITIES OF TELANGANA 

In the ritual organization of the village communities of the Telangana 
region of Andhra Pradesh, the folk-deities occupy as much a place of 
importance as the deities of great tradition of Hinduism. As distinguished 
from the All-India deities derived from the written Sanskrit literature of 
the Hindus, the folk-deities are essentially non-literate deities of local or 
regional spread, embodied in oral tradition. The cults and worships of 
these two categories of deities are so inextricably intertwined that the 
villagers do not commonly consider them to be mutually exclusive. The 
object of this paper is to describe, in a very brief manner, the important 
folk-deities of Telangana and to indicate their significance in the life and 
living of the rural population. 

The cults and worships of the folk-deities as they prevail in this 
part of rural India are characterized by certain note worthy features. 
These are: 

(1) The rituals and ceremonies connected with the folk-deities do 
not require a Brahmin priest but are conducted by either a 
Kummmar (potter) or a Muttracha Talari (a traditional village 
functionary belonging to an agricultural caste). It all depends 
upon the village concerned as to who enjoys to hereditary right 
to officiate as priest. 

(2) Not all folk-deities are represented by carved images or idols. 
Nor are all of them appositely installed in properly erected 
structures (shrines). 

(3) The folk-deities (which are animistic in character) are invari¬ 
ably appeased with offerings of flesh, blood and liquor. 

(4) Even the Brahmins and Vaishyas who are vegetarians by 
tradition, reverse the folk-deities and occasionally propitiate 
them with sacrifices of goats and sheep which are slaughtered 
and partaken of by their non-vegetarian servants or menials 
on their behalf. 

(5) It is generally believed that the folk-deities presiding over 
different phenomena of life and nature inflict misery and suf¬ 
fering on human beings when displeased by neglect of worship 
or unfulfilled vows. 

(6) Finally, the folk-deities are supposed to express their wishes 
and demands through the medium of a shaman or some other 



man or woman who, as a rule, goes into trance and speaks out 
the words of the deity concerned in the first person. 

A host of deities which are believed to dominate different aspects of 
man’s existence are worshipped by the people of Telangana. The prin¬ 
cipal among these are as follows ; 

1. Pota Lingamiah, the protector of the village territory or the vil¬ 
lage guardian deity. No shrine is constructed for this deity who is 
represented by a large slab of stone set up in a central place in the village. 
He is the premier folk-deity and his propitiation precedes that of all 
others. In the month of Ashadha (June-July), when the villagers collec¬ 
tively propitiate most of the folk-deities, Pota Lingamiah is worshipped 
with olferings of cooked rice, curds and jaggery. Again, whenever an 
epidemic breaks out in the village and the deity presiding over the 
epidemic concerned is jointly propitiated by the villagers, Pota Lingamiah 
is invariably worshipped. 

A peculiarity about the cult of Pota Lingamiah is that except the 
Potrajas no one else sacrifices animals before the deity. The Potraja is a 
religious functionary dedicated in the name of an animistic god or 
goddess and is an inlegeral part of the cults and worships of the folk- 
deities. On the occasion of the collective worship of a folk-deity by the 
villagers, the Potraja, his body besmeared with turmeric and waving a 
thick rope whip, goes into trance and tears the throat of a goat or sheep 
with his teeth and dances ecstatically in honour of the deity. The 
Potrajas who are drawn from different Shudra and untouchable castes, 
regard Pota Lingamiah as their tutelary deity. 

2. Uradamrna, the goddess presiding over the fortunes and well¬ 
being of the villagers, is represented by an idol or piece of stone bedaubed 
with vermilion and turmeric (surrounded by heaps of stones on three 
sides) usually set up at some prominent point in the village. Propitiation 
of this deity is done collectively by the villagers. Along with the ofl'er- 
ings of cooked rice, curd and jaggery, goats, sheep and fowls are sacrificed 
in honour of this deity. Once in three years, a he-bulTalo is ritually 
slaughtered in the name of Uradamrna, with a view to ensuring the over¬ 
all welfare of the community. 

3. Maisamma, the goddess protecting the village tank, village forti- 

f 

fication and agricultural prosperity of the village. This deity, in a shrine, 
is represented by an idol made of wood or stone which is dressed in white 
or yellow sari-like garment and smeared with vermilion and turmeric. 
The deity is revered by all villagers and worshipped especially on Sundays 
and Thursdays. In the month of Ashadha, Maisamma is propitiated on 
a large scale with offerings of goats, sheep, fowls and sometimes buffaloes. 
In the years when there are bumper harvests, the agriculturists slaughter 
goats, sheep and fowls in honour of Maisamma as a token of gratitude. 
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4. Pochamma, the goddess of smallpox is represented by a wodden 
or stone idol installed in a shrine. The idol is dressed in yellow or 
white sari-like garment with spots of turmeric and vermilion applied all 
over the body. These spots symbolize the pock marks, as the deity is 
l>etioved to preside over smallpox. Pochamma is one of the most acutely 
feared and honoured folk-deities of Tclangana. She is worshipped by 
all villagers irrespective of their caste, individually and collectively. If 
a person has an attack of smallpox, his or her family worships Pochamma 
everyday by pouring libations of water or palm juice. On recovery, a 
goat, sheep or fowl is sacrificed in her honour and jaggery is olTered to 
Ihe donkey which is regarded as her vehicle. When smallpox breaks out 
in an epidemic form, the entire village appeases the deity with sacrifices 
(»f goats, sheep, fowls and bufialoes. Regular propitiation of the deity 
is done annually with elaborate rituals and offerings of cooked rice, curd, 
jaggery, fried gram and a special sweet dish along with those of flesh, 
blood and liciuor. 

5. Mulyalamma, the deity presiding over chickenpox is lodged in 
a properly erected shrine in the form of an idol made of wood or stone. 
.She is annually worshipped by the villagers along with Pochamma, in the 
same manner and with the same olferings. In addition to the annual 
worship, jiropitiation of Mutyalamma is done on a large scale with sacri¬ 
fices of goals, .sheep, fowls and buffaloes when chickenpox spreads ra[)idly 
and attacks many p(*ople. In case of attack of chicken[)ox, the family 
of the i)alienl concerned, dady offers libations of water or palm juice at 
the shrine of the deity and sacrifices a goat or sheep or fowl on recovery. 

G. Mahankalamma, the deify presiding over cholera is very much 
similar to Pochamma and Mulyalamma both in respect of iconography 
and procedures of propitialion. Resides the routine annual propitiation, 
this goddess is appeased on a grand scale w'hen cholera breaks out in an 
epidemic form by slaughtering goats, sheep, fowls and buffaloes in her 
name. 

7. Kllamma. the goddess worshipped for the cure of boils and sore¬ 
ness of eyes is represented by an idol (of stone or metal) or a piece of 
stone installed in a shrine. The shrine of this deity is usually under a 
tree and by the side of an ant-hills. She is worshipped especially on 
Sundays. Tuesdays and Fridays and offerings of cooked rice, curd, vege¬ 
table curry and sw’eels are made to her. She is also propitiated with 
.sacrifices of goats, sheep aiul fowls and libations of palm juice. 

8. Durgamma. the goddess protecting children is represented by a 
stone idol bedaubed with turmeric and vermilion and lodged in a shrine. 
Durgamma is generally honoured on Sundays and Fridays. In the month 
of Ashadha, she is collectively propitiated by the villagers. Apart from 
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the standard vegetarian dishes which are offered to other folk-deities, 
sacrifices of sheep, goals and fowls are offered to Durgamrna, invoking 
her blessings for the children of the village. 

9. Balamma, the goddess whose wrath is sup])osed to cause illness 
among children and sterility among women is not represented b}' any 
idol or piece of stone. In fact, nothing is found outwardly in any village 
t<) symbolize or indicate the existence of this deity. I'ho remarkable fact 
about Balamma is that unlike the other folk-deities, no colhclive pro¬ 
pitiation of her is done by the villagers. The villagers apj)ease her with 
c>fferings of vegetarian dishes and sacrifices of goats, she('p and fowls 
within the house. A lump of earth, conical in sha[)e and debaubed with 
vermilion and turmeric, or a doll wrajiped in white cloth and besmeared 
with turmeric is installed in a niche in the innermost piirlion of the house 
and honoured in the name of the deity. 

10. Pinamma. the goddess \vho wards off evils and safeguards pros¬ 
perity has no carved images or shrine. Like Balamma, Pinamma is wor¬ 
shipped within the house and no propitiation is done by the villagers col¬ 
lectively. As a rule- a she-goat or she-sheep which is pregnant is 
slaughtered in honour of the deity. There is no fixed day for the pro- 
])itiation of Pinamma. The villagers generally honour her in times of 
misery and suffering, on the eve of a marriage in the family and when 

the death of an adult occurs in the familv. 

^ • 

The above-mcntiiined folk-deities constitule only a small section of 
the numerous lesser gods and goddesses of limited regional and local 
distributions which the rural peo|)lc worship in dilferent contexts and 
in different phases of the annual cycle of agricultural activities. It is 
worth nothing in this connection that the folk-deities are worshipped by 
the villagcrc under three categories: (1) as \illage deities -worshij^ped 
collectively by all castes or by individual households at the shrine or 
abode of the deity in the village or within the house. (2) as caste deities 
— honoured by the members of a caste jointly or by individual households 
at the shrine or abode of the deity in their cSste ward or within the house, 
and (3) as household deities—worshipped within the house because the 
deities concerned are strictly liousehold deities whose shrines are kej)! 
within the house. 

In this context it is necessary lo point out that while some deities are 
specific to a caste, some others are worshipped both as village deities and 
caste deities. Further, it should be understood that not all the folk- 
deities worshipped in Telangana are unique or indigenous to the region. 
Some of the folk-deities (for example, Pochamma, the goddess of small¬ 
pox, are of wider spread and may be identified in different linguistic- 
cultural regions under different designations. 

Department of Sociology, Osmania University 
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Malti Agnihotri 


A Mizo Folk Tale 


ZAWLPALA AND TUALVUNGI 

^NCE upon a time, a handsome youngman named Zawlpala was 
married to a charming girl named ‘Tualvungi.’ They loved each other 
very much. After a few days of their marriage, the king of the plain 
named Phuntiha,' living in the vicinity, in the course of his itinerary 
happened to see the couple, while Zawlpala was searching for lices on 
his beautiful wife’s head seated on the platform in front of their house. 
Thej king was charmed by the beauty of Tualvungi^ so much so that he 
enquired of Zawlpala about his iHilationship with her, asking “Oh, is 
she your wife or sister ?” Zawlpala, boasting the beauty of his wife 
replied, “She is my sister.’’ Phuntina became so infatuated with the 
charm of the woman that he came out with an abrupt proposal: “If so, 
I will marry her, and how much I will be required to pay as the bride 
price.”3 Zawlpala replied in terms what he thought it be above the 
means of the man, “GayaP so numerous as to tie up in all the ix)sts of 
my house; necklaces having so much weight that can break off the 
Thuamban,5 Daos^ numerous enough so as to tuck in every bamboo 
piece fastened in the bamboo wall; and clothes numerous enough to 
break off my Tlangba.’ He thought that such things meant for her 
price would be above the means of the man who enquired of the price. 
But in spite of that, Phuntihn prevailed upon the price quoted and said 
“All right, I will marry her.’’ Had Zawlpala said at that time, that it 
was a mere joke and that she was his wife, things- would have been 
different; but he did not say so. Thereupon Phuntiha returned home 

1. Phuntiha :--the name of the large male swallow-tail butterfly. The female 
is known as Tualvungi. 

2. Tual-Vungi:—the name of a large female butterfly, the male of which is 
called Phuntiha. The Mizos believe that butterflies are reincarnations of human 
beings and that Phuntiha and Tualvungi were husband and wife when they were In 
the flesh. 

3. Among Mizos, there is a custom, as to when a man want to get married, he 
must first of all settle the bride price. 

4. Gayal:—a domestic animal. 

5. Thuamban :—a post for hanging necklaces bracelets and ornaments. 

6. Dao :—a large knife with wooden handle used for cutting wood etc. 

7. Tlangba a rail for hanging things upon. 



and prepared himself for the impending marriage with the materials 
needed for the price. And, after a few days with a large number of 
his subjects, he came to marry Tualvungi. Tualvungi, having seen 
such a big party approaching towards their village at a far-off distance 
plunged in anguish and said : 

“Carrying in hands such number of clothes, 

Say, she is pregnant. 

My lover, Zawlpala.” 

No sooner than Zawlpala thought of any other means, the party 
arrived and began to busy themselves in paying off the price for 
Tualvungi by t3nng up the gayals in all posts and subposts, the daos 
were tucked in all the notched bamboo pieces of the wall, clothes were 
hung on the Tlangba which ultimately broke off and same also 
happened with necklaces which broke Thuamban. Zawlpala recalled 
what he had done and repented but he could not do anything. On the 
contrary he had to part with his wife whom he so dearly loved. And 
thus Tualvungi was taken off by the King’s party. He was mournfully 
looking at the receding party and said, “What a mistake I have com¬ 
mitted,” and, since then he felt veiy lonely. Tualvungi, now very 
much bewildered and saddened, was compelled to go ahead w’th a 
deep feeling of solitude and loneliness. 

Before many years had gone by, Zawlpala unable to bear his loneli¬ 
ness any longer, visited the village where Tualvungi was putting up 
and lodged himself in her new house. Tualvungi gave a piece of 
advice to the effect that he should be very careful in taking and eating 
anything that Phuniiha might serve to him, least it should be 
injurious for him. But as ill-luck would have it, Zawlpala ate the 
things that Phuntiha offered to him such as Bahem and Zu® while 
Tualvungi was absent and busy in collecting the fuel. Bahem and 
Zu were the things ommitted by Tualvungi among the things she 
advised Zawlpala not to take. When Tualvungi returned home, she 
asked Zawlpala, “What things did you eat to-day ?” “Bahem and Zu,” 
repliel Zawlpala. Tualvungi regretted and said, “Why did you eat ? 
The sooner you go back home, the better it would be for you. Now, 
go home immediately.” Zawlpala, then hurried home. As soon as he 
reached home had severe stomach pain and succumbed to it in a minute 
later and he was buried. Gayal’s horns were hung over his grave as a 
mark of respect to the departed soul. 

8. Zu—^Beer or any fermented liquor. 
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Later on the villagers ventured to call Tualvungi. But who 
would call Tualvungi ? They tried to find the most suitable creature 
for the job. Thereupon the Crab came and they asked “Carb, will you 
be able to call Tualvungi In reply she said “Yes.” And they 
asked her, ‘How will you do V and she said ‘I will do Ai Ai.’ ‘’‘Oh, you 
don’t know at all.” So saying, they trampled it under their feet and 
the manner of its walking became sideway.s ever since. Thereafter 
the crow came to them. They asked, “Crow, will you be able to call 
'Fualvungi ?” and he said ‘Yes.” If so, what will you do ?” asked 
they, and he said “I will do Ak Ak” “Ah, you don’t know what to do” 
and poured over her boiled indigo leaves’ water and she became and 
since then she became black. 

Later on came a bird called Bulbul and again they asked “Berha,** 
will you be able to call Tualvungi ?” and she replied “Why not ?” “If so 
how will you do ?” She said “I will do Berek Berek Kuai Kin Lut.” 
“you don’t know at all” so saying they pierced its belley through the 
pointed piece of bamboo fencing and she died instantaneously and as a 
result its cressum^o became red ever since. At last a wood pegeon came 
and they asked “Huia,” will you be able to call Tualvungi?” And it 
replied “Of course Yes.” “And how will you do ?” said they. She 
replied “I will do. . .Hui hui e ka te te hui hui e.” Now Zawlpala is 
dead ; “Go Tualvungi, to pay him the last homage.” The wood peigcon 
was chattering in the most impressive and expressive voice. Oh, you 
are quite well up in calling Tualvungi” and they fed her with food and 
meat with full satisfaction. 

Thereupon the pegeon flew up in the air to call Tualvungi and sat 
on the tree standing near Tualvungi’s house. Tualvungi was weaving 
a loin cloth in the verandah of their house and heard the bird setting 
the tune enticing her. 

“Hui hui e. ka te te hui hui e. 

Now Zawlpala is dead. Go, Tualvungi, to pay him the last homage” 

Thereupon, Tualvungi implored the pegeon to set the tune again 
to check up if she was the person meant by the bird “If you actually 
called me, come and sit down on the Tlangba and repeat your words 
again.” The pigeon then sat on the Tlangba and set the tune in an 
entticing manner. Tualvungi again implored her “If you actually call 
me, come and settle on the bar ot my loom and set the tune.” The 

9. Bcrha—Bulbul 

10 Cressum—the feather under the tail of the bird. 

11. Huia—Wood pigeon. 
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pigeon then sat on the bar of the loom of Tualvungi and set the same 
tune, most enchantingly and pathetically. “You are a iresome stranger 
coming to call on me” so saying she gave a good meal to the pigeon 
with food and meat. Then Tualvungi resolved to go to Zawlpala’s 
village at once and prepared the necessities for the impending journey. 
But Phuntiha would not allow her to go. The following day, Phuntina 
was going out on some work ; somehow he had an unnecessary appre¬ 
hension that Tualvungi would go away in his absence; so, he had a 
dao placed intentionally at the door with the blade upwards so as to 
cause Tualvungi to trample over it. Tualvungi arranged to go while 
Phuntiha was out and had her foot cut with tlie dao. She took out her 
new clothes from the thul,’^ tore up some cloth and bandaged her 
wounded part, soon after she left taking with her. Zawlpuan,^^ some 
K.awi'’’ and othei impoi'tant items. 

After some time, she reached a certain village and there she saw 
children playing a favourite game with Kawi. She asked the playing 
children. 


“You who stick o’en cattle wave 
Have you seen my husband’s grave” 

Children replied in group. 

“On your loved one’s resting place, 

A flower red profusely grows 
Hunging tropies stand in rows.” 

She threw some Kawis before them over whose iX)ssession they 
ciiiarelled. After having gone a far off distance, she saw children look¬ 
ing at the bull-gayal and questioned those children. 

“Yonder children gazing at the bull-gayafl’ 

Hont thou seest my Zawlpala’s grave” 

12. Thul—the name of a large basket with a close fitting conical lid or cover. 

Tnis bosket is used as receptacle for yarn, new clothes, and other precious 
possessions. * 

13. Zawlpuan—the name given to a cloth generally blue which a bride brings 
to her husband upon marriage. Sometime she brings the blue yarn instead, and 
weaves the cloth for him after marriage. Should the husband divorce his wife, this 
cloth, has to be returned to her. 

14. Kawi—^the large bean—like seed of the Entanda scanders or Eutade 
pursoetha—a thick woody creeper known to the Mizos as Kawi hrul. The Kawi 
bean is used by boys and girls to play one of their favourite games with. 

15. Bull gayal—domestic animal belong to the family or Mlthun. 
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Those children in reply said 

“Over the grayeyard of Zawlpala, thou shall find 

A blooming TMantuah^^ ^vith its scarlet flowers. 

And horns of wild animal hung up in a row.” 

She threw up the string meant for a gayal among them and the 
children quarelled for its possession. At last, she reached Zawlpala's 
grave and she cried in grief with tears flowing down her eyes. One old 
woman consoled her and entreated her not to cry. But Tualvungi 
requested the old woman, “Madam, kill me and have everything which 
is in my possession; I believe I cannot live any longer.” The old 
woman said “All right,” so saying, they unearthed the grave and found 
only the bones lying. Besides the bones, Tualvungi laid herself down 
and said “Zawpala, move a little bit, there is no room for me to sleep.” 
Immediately, Zawpala’s bones got collected in a place. Thereupon the 
old woman killed Tualvungi. 

Phuntiha in a fit of uncontrollable anger, ran after Tualvungi. 
But on having reached the place, he found Tualvungi already dead. 
He killed himself laying down besides them. Tualvungi and 
Zawlpala transformed themselves into a butterfly and flew ahead of 
him. Phuntiha was also transformed into a butterfly and flew after 
them so as to chase them. 

Phuntiha was jealous of the other two and tiled to express his 
jealousy by singing, 

“Giddy, gaudy butterflies. 

Flitting gaily through the skies” 

But the happy pair above him were well content to leave him alone. 

So goes the story about the solitary butterfly following the butter¬ 
fly couple we see today. 

Department of Sociology & Social Work, 

Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

16. Tuanfthuah—A flowering shrub whose flower is scarlet. ' 
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M. K. Pal 


TECHNOLOGY OF SOME OF THE IMPORTANT 
TRADITIONAL CRAFTS IN ANCIENT AND 
MEDIAEVAL INDIA 


“The study of technolog}’’ is an essential key to the understanding 
of a people’s culture.”' This is a very significant statement made by 
M. J. Herskovits in his monumental work on “Man And His Works.” 
There is no denying the fact that in man’s struggle for survival, 
resources and techniques are his greatest assets. 

In India, the study of the technology of crafts with particular 
reference to the ancient and mediaeval periods has not been made in a 
systematic manner. Some scholars have, however, tried to deal with 
the topic in such a way, as if the technology of crafts does not have 
significant bearing on the material culture of the people. A good 
deal of work has been done in respect of the artistic appreciation, socio¬ 
religious significance and aesthetic appraisal of ancient and mediaeval 
Indian art, architecture, sculpture, painting etc., but so far as the 
technology of crafts is concerned, only a few casual references from 
ancient texts or some results of stray investigations on the technology 
of exacavated or explored artifacts have been recorded without any 
fruitful analysis. As a result, we have so long been deprived of obtain¬ 
ing a true picture of the technology of a certain craft with special 
reference to its evolution, development or ups and downs in different 
epochs of Indian History. But if we carefully examine the materials 
at our disposal, there is some possibility of tracing out the sequences 
of the technology of at least some of the in^portant crafts flourishing in 
ancient and mediaeval India. 

A good number of crafts are supposed to have existed during the 
periods under suiwey. As for example, mention may here be made of 
the manufacture of pottery, terracptta, textiles, ivory, stone or metal 
images, golcf silver or semi-precious stone ornaments, shell and bone 
objects, and other miscellaneous craft specimens including a few metal 
wares, whicn appear to have played an important role in the socio¬ 
economic life of the people of ancient an mediaeval India. Of these 
craft categoi’ies, examples of potter’s work, ivory and metal image¬ 
casting by cire-perdue method at least provide us with some sort of 
systematic data aboij^ their technical aspects. As regards other crafts 
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Wd ttiay have some literal^ and archaeological sources dealing with 
their mode of manufacture, but the source materials are so fragmentary 
that one cannot make an attempt to establish a chronological sequence 
of the technology of those crafts. The criterion for the selection of 
potter’s craft, ivory works and metai-image casting by cire-^erdue 
process is mainly based on the probable availability of some authentic 
testimony to the origin, gradual development or innovations in the 
technological fields of these crafts. In a word, these crafts atleast 
represent traditional characteristics in their line and form, style and 
execution, and one can expect a continuity in their age-old traditions in 
techniques only with timed variations. 

Before we deal with the technical aspects of the aforesaid selected 
crafts, it will not be out of place to say a few words regarding the defi¬ 
nition of craft. According to dictionary meaning, the word ‘craft’ 
generally means ‘skill,’ ‘manual art,’ ‘skilled trade’ etc. But the conno¬ 
tation of the word, in the view of a connoisseur of Indian art as some¬ 
what different from the meaning given in the english dictionaries. In 
India, the word ‘craft’ is always found to be associated with the word 
‘art.’ A craft example is, therefore, supposed to bear some artistic 
elements in its line and form, style and execution. It is more of an 
individualistic type than of a mechanical character. If we carefully 
examine a craft specimen, it will certainly prove that a craftsman has 
an indiividual fantasy. He produces an object which, in its highest 
aesthetic form comes from the intimate and organic connection between 
hand, eye and brain, and the rhythmic movement of the soul. 

Some scholars tiy to include craft under the category of small- 
scale, cottage or household industries, which truly speaking signify 
some sort of mechanical enterprise in which artistic taste or aesthetic 
urge does not appear to be a predominant factor as we notice in the 
craft categories. In the former, collective efforts play an important 
role, whereas in the latter, individual and traditional characteristics in 
distinctive styles and expression remain surprisingly naive, sponten- 
ous and vital. On this ground, a craft example is always considered to 
be an art specimen ; whjle a product of cottage, household or small- 
scale industries is simply regarded as a utilitarian object produced on 
large-scale basis mainly under the impulse of manual labour or mecha¬ 
nical skill. Even if we examine the ancient and mediaeval artifacts, 
the distinction between craft .specimens and industrial products 
becomes inevitable. 

Techaology of potler's craft: 

Of the three crafts selected for the study of technology, potter’s 
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craft appears to be the most vital one. In India, ancient technology 
had its root in the evolution of potter’s art of clay modelling. The 
potter’s craft, as it appears, can be classified into main categories such 
as pottery-iTjaking and manufacture of terracotta objects. The evolu¬ 
tion of the technique of pottery-making in India probably took place in 
prehistoric times. In the beginning, hand-modelled pottery was 
introduced by the potters. As for example, the earliest occurence of 
this type of pottery in association with microliths was in the late levels 
of Langhnaj in North Gujarat, Nagarjunakonda in Andhra Pradesh, 
and Birbhanpur in West Bengal. There were no kilns specially built 
%r firing pots in prehistoric times. Pots were placed in circular pits 
and a small fire was built around after partially covering the pots with 
sherds. The potter’s wheel was also unknown.^ 

The potter’s wheel was invented at a late stage, most probably in 
the neolithic, age when with change from a food gathering to food pro¬ 
ducing economy, the demands for storage increased. But it is very 
interesting to note in thLs context that side by side with the wheel- 
made pottery, the hand-made pottery was still the order of the day. 
This pottery was coarse-grey in appearance. Sometimes the surface 
was treated by a thin slap of the same clay and burnished before firing. 
Rounded ba.ses were first moulded, and then the complete shape of the 
pot was made by placing it on the convex surface of an inverted bowl. 
The saucer was turned by one hand and then shaping of pot was done 
by the other. This sort of mechanism is still being practised by the 
potters in some parts of South India.^ 

Tl’he notable technological advancement in the pottery craft must 
have taken place during the Harappan and Post-Harappan periods. 
The pottery examples recovered from the Harappan and Post-Harappan 
sites clearly show how skillfully the potter-artists of these periods 
utilised the wheel, and painted naturalistic and geometric motifs in 
panels one below the other to break the menotony. So far as the clay 
is concerned, it was we 11-levigated and heavy. The fining was uniform 
and hence most of the pottery has a dull-red appearance.'’ 

In the beginning of about first millennium B.C., a very interesting 
type of pottery called the ‘Painted Grey Ware’ appeared in the upper 
Northern part of India. This pottery was undoubtedly made on the 
wheel with the well-levigated clay and painting was executed in black 
colour.^ In the second half of the first millenuium B.C. we come across 
a significant type of pottery throughout the Gangetic Valley, which 
popularly known as N.B.P. (Northern Black Polished) ware is quite 
akin to the ‘Painted Grey Ware’ referred to above. This pottery was 
made of a well-levigated and fine clay, and was potted on a fast spinning 
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wHeel, Some scholars suggest that the N.B.P. pots were dresi^d with 
haemitite by keeping them once again on the wheel in leather hard 
state before firing. In some cases it is found to be partly grey and 
partly brown, and in other case it is reddish.^ From the N.B.P. ware 
sherds from Tripuri it seems that the vessels after potting on the wheel 
were ‘wet-smoothed’ and burnished. This resulted in making the sur¬ 
face of the pots smooth and impervious.’ 

Dulling the latter periods viz. the Sunga, Kushan, Gupta, Post- 
Gupta and the mediaeval periods, decorated pottery is supposed to have 
played an important role in the technology of the pottery craft in India,*^ 
As the needs of the society grew, productivity increased. Professional 
jealousy must have infused the potters with the competitive spirit. 
Under such circumstances, the potters had to search for new ways and 
means to decorate the pots. Generally decoration was done by paint¬ 
ing, stamping, making incision, by roulette, moulding and in applique 
designs. The pot could be painted both before and after firing. 
Decorations other than paintings were made on the pot when it was in 
plastic state. Rouletting might be done on the wheel by a tool known 
as roulette. Stamping, making incisions, moulding and applique designs 
were made on the pot when it was off the wheel. The potters used to 
prepare their own stamps bearing various motifs. These stamps were in 
negative and when the pot was stamped, the positive impression was left 
on it. Some powdered material like pounded clay, ash, mica or sand must 
have been sprayed to bring out clay impressions, otherwise the stamp 
would strick to the pot. The incisions could be made by any sharp or 
pointed tool. In case of moulded designs, moulds had to be prepared 
with the help of small stamps, and then the moulds were fired and used 
in one or more pieces for impressing the design on the vessels. The 
designs in applique were obtained by fingers. Sometimes the stamped 
and moulded motifs could also be applied.^ 

Apart from the decorated pottery, we also come across some other 
important types of wares viz. Megalithic Wares, Indo-Roman Wares 
specially including amphoras, rouletted and the Red-polished Ware dur¬ 
ing the Sunga-Kushana periods. The Megalithic ware was a fine product 
and was wheel-made and polished. The Black-and-Red ware, which is 
supposed to be a distintive ware of Magalithic pottery types, was pro¬ 
duced by a technique called the process of inverted firing, whereby the 
pots, kept invested during firing, turned black at the places of direct 
contact with the fire viz. the inner surface and the exterior edge around 
the rim, while the rest of the exterior surface turned red. This ware was 
sometimes salt-glazed to present a shinning though crackled 
appearance.'^ The amphoras, rouletted and arretine wares, which 
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clearly prove India’s extensive trade contacts with the Western World, 
were probably produced in India in the same technique followed by the 
foreign potters. The rouletted ware was a fine black-slipped and 
burnished ware with a decorated pattern on the inner bottom, drawing 
by a machine-like contrivance called a roulette. The Red-polished ware 
had a bright red slip which was highly burnished. The clay was fine 
and completely fired. The technical pecularity of this ware was that 
some parts were fashioned in moulds and sometimes, entire small pots 
were made in d,ouble mould and then joined 

I’he next, but the most important item of the potter’s craft is the 
manufacture of terracottas, which specially includes human and animal 
figures, dolls and toys, and other utilitarian and decorative objects. Our 
survey of Indian potter’s craft shows that the art of pottery making 
started earlier than the art of terracotta making. The potters started 
practising this craft when the society was well-advanced both in cultural 
and economical spheres. 

The origin of the terracotta craft may be traced in the terracotta 
tradition of the pea.sant cultures of Kulli and Zhob. About the first half 
of the third millennium B.C. these cultures are known to have flourished 
lespectively in North and South Baluchistan. According to many 
scholars the Harappan culture of the Indus valley (qir. second half of the 
third millennium B.C.) bears close affinity with these cultures, and if we 
carefully examine the manufacturing process, style, line and form of the 
terracottas found at Kulli and Zhob, it is evident that the Harappan 
culture had significant contacts with the Kulli and Zhob cultures, and a 
sequence of plastic tradition may apparently be recognised.^^ it cannot 
be denied that the Harappan culture indicates a change from the isolated 
peasant communities to the large and highly organised urban communi¬ 
ties and from agricultural economy to a commercial economy, but the 
technique employed in the manufacture of the terracotta figurines and 
their dresse.s recalls the one noticed on the Kulli and Zhob figurines witli 
which the figurines of the Harappa culture may be said to have been 
closely related.’^ Althoug primitive in appearance, the terracotta female 
figurines like those of the peasant cultures were done entirely by the 
hand by pinching up or pressing down the clay by thumb and fingurs 
according to the needs of the form. Eyes were also made of two separate 
pellets and the mouth, again, of a small strip applied to the face with a 
deep straight indentation to indicate the lips, ’fhe breasts, and the 
navel, wherever shown, were also by separate pellets or by cones. The 
ornaments were executed in separate strips and pellets, and then fixed 
at their appropriate positions. In the figurines of the peasant cultures 
the hands were usually attached to the body, while in the Harappan 
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figurines they were comparatively detached and either hanged down 
along the sides, or were sp^ad out, or carried something with one or 
both the hands. In these respects, the Harappan figurines showed not¬ 
able advancement in the technology of the terracotta craft Another 
interesting point to be noted in this context is that, entirely modelled by 
the hand in the process, the figurines were all solidly built, except in the 
few bigger animal figurines which were known to have been worked 
over an inner core of straw. The straw was consumed in the firing 
leaving the inside hollow. The small masks appeared to have been 
pressed from moulds, as the thinness of the objects would indicate. 
After firing, the figurines were covered with a red wash, light as well as 
deep.*^ 

During the Post-Harappan period terracotta finds are not rare, but 
their number appears to be comparatively less than those found during 
the Harappan period. So far as the technique is concerned, the Post- 
Harappan terracottas do not show any significant change either in their 
line or form, or in their style or execution. During the subsequent 
periods stretching upto the beginning of the Mauryan period we come 
across a very few terracotta objects. The probable reason for the non¬ 
availability of a good number of terracotta objects during these periods 
is still to be investigated, but it cannot be denied that the use of terra¬ 
cotta lObjects must have been limited to some extent due to some reason 
or the other. In the conclusion portion of this paper some hypothesis 
will be made in this regard. 

During the Maurya, Sunga, Kushan, Gupta, Post-Gupta and mediae¬ 
val periods terracotta objects are found to have played a significant role 
in the material culture of the people. In the mediaeval period the craft 
might be on the stage of decline, yet its wide distribution in the, preced¬ 
ing periods clearly proves that the craft was in a very flourishing condi¬ 
tion atleast upto the Post-Gupta period. So far as the technology of the 
craft during the aforesaid periods is concerned, it is to be noted that 
mould played an important part, though hand-modelled terracottas were 
also in vogue side by side. The Maurya terracottas, which have been 
generally found at Pataliputra, the Maurya capital, Bulandi Bagh, Buxar 
and some other sites of Bihar,, appear to be characterised by remarkably 
individual traits in respect of physiognomy as well as expression. In 
spite of a frontal treatment each represented a complete figure in the 
round. But for Uie faces which were pressed from the moulds, the 
figurines were modelled by the hand. The applique technique was also 
employed for delineating ornaments and head-dresses, and usually the 
form was burdened with them.'s 

Some scholars like A, K. Coomaraswamy’* and Stella Kramrisch” 
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dbssiiied some of the tndian terracottas as the ^‘ageless*’ type which was 
entirely made by tJie hand by m^ns of sucb rough and ready devices as 
flattening and rounding the body, pinching up and pressing down soft 
clay according to the requirement of the form, and drawing the ends of 
the limbs into coniical points—all done by the simple pressure, of the 
fingers. Eyes, lips, ears, navel, hair etc. were indicated either by mere 
scratches or incisions, or by strips and pellets separately fashioned and 
applied on the summarily modelled form. The applique technique was 
also employed for delineating ornaments and head-dresses. Apart from 
the ‘ageless’ types, the distribution of the mould-made types of terra¬ 
cottas was very much extensive and wide-spread throughout India parti¬ 
cularly in the Gangetic Valley during the periods under survey. It is 
very interesting to point out in this connection that a few terracotta 
moulds were recovered from Bangarh, a prolific archaeological site in 
North Bengal.’® Among other important sites which have yielded 
mould-made terracottas, mention may be made of Taxila in the Punjab, 
Mathura, Sravasti (Saheth-Maheth), Ahichchtra, Kausambi (Kosam), 
Bhita and Rajghat in Uttar Pradesh, Padmavati (Pawaya) in Madhya 
Pradesh, Palaliputra (Patna), Buxar and Vaisali (Basarh) in Bihar and 
Tamralipti (Tamluk), Mahasthangarh and Chandraketugarh in Bengal.’'' 

It has already been discussed that the terracottas had to be made 
either by hand or by mould. But a significant technique was evolved 
during the Post-Gupta period when the terracottas were also made by 
means of a combined technique which involved simultaneous operation 
of the wheel, the mould and the hand. Recent excavations carried out 
at the ancient site of Ahichchhatra (Distt. Bareilly,, U.P.) have revealed 
a good number of hollow cylindrical terracottas which were apparently 
made on the wheel. As for example, mention may here be made of a 
headless male figure seated on a high cylindrical pedestal with legs hang¬ 
ing down. The pedestal was wheel-turned and a base plate was added 
for the feet. On a wheel-turned hollow cybndrical base as high as the 
knees, the hollow bust was worked up and then the mould-made head 
was joined to it. Usually the head ends in a tenon which was inserted 
into the hollow bust; this can be seen through the tabular bust from the 
other end.2o Similar terracotta figurines of the same date have also been 
discovered from the site of Kasipur (Distt. Moradabad, U. P.). 'These 
figurines are now in the reserve collection (Safdargunj, New Delhi) 
of the Archaeological Survey of India. One of the specimens examined 
was a seated female figurine on a pedestal which was apparently made 
on the wheel. The pedestal bears distinctive wheel-marks both inside 
and outside. Terracotta examples made by this process were also 
recovered from the archaeological sites of Tamluk and Panna in the 
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district of Midnapore, Wei^ Bengal These terracottas (lizard-headed 
Mother-and-child figurines) stylistically da.ted In the early mediaeval 
period are displayed in th® terracotta gallery of the Asutosh Museum of 
Indian Art, Calcutta University. On a careful examination of the finds 
it is found that the body of this type of terracottas was generally made 
on the wheel, while the ornaments on the body, the hands, the creeping 
offsprings and the head were modelled by hand and then fixed in the 
applique technique. In the manufacturing process of these terracotta 
figurines wheel and hand played a significant role. Even the heads of 
these figurines were modelled by hand and not by mould. This shows a 
clear distinction between the techniques followed by the potters of 
Kashipur and Ahichchhatra, and the potters of Tamluk and Panna. 
The former used mould for the preparation of the head, while the latter 
applied hands for the same purpose.^! 

A survey of the technology of potter’s craft in ancient and mediaeval 
India, therefore, shows that early man’s technological skills and inven¬ 
tions were very much concerned with the modelling of clay, which has 
been regarded as the primeval plastic material, not only because of its 
ready availability, but also on account of its easy tractability. 

Tecknology of the Ivory Craft: 

The data relating to the manufacturing process of the ivory craft 
may not be available in deail, but one can atleast throw some light on 
certain aspects of the technology of the craft which is supposed to be one 
of the very ancient crafts of India. Evidences of the existence of this 
craft are found in the Harappan sites of Western and North-western 
India. A careful examination of the ivory examples recovered from 
Mohenjodaro shows that the ivory carvers of the Harappan period most 
probably used saw, chisel and lathe in their manufacturing process. 
Possibility of the use of other tools is there, but our knowledge about 
them is so limited that we cannot make a concrete suggestion on their 
functions in the manufacturing technique. The incised or curved 
designs and motifs on the ivory examples were most probably made by 
different t3rpes of chisels. Evidences of the use of black or red pigment 
or paste on these designs have also been found. The teeth of the combs 
recovered from Mohenjodaro appear to have been cut with a saw, while 
the petals on the ivoiy vessels show traces of light red pigment with 
which they were inlaid. The awls are supposed to be made from the 
die, whjile the battons and the shafts were most probably turned on the 
lathe.22 

The evidence of ivory works belonging to the Post-Harappan 
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period is so insufficient that no attempt can be made to throw light on 
its technological aspects. Prom a dice recovered from the site of 
Chirand (Distt. Saran, Bihar i is appears that the technique of making 
designs by means of fine chisels was prevalent during this period.^’ 

During the latter periods ranging between the 7th century B.C. and 
the 3rd century B.C. ivory carvers played an important role in the 
socio-economic life of the people. Making of designs and motifs by 
incision or by punching proce.ss became very popular among the crafts- 
men.24 One ivory handle decorated with chequers and hachures has 
been recovered from Rupar, an important archaeological site in the 
Distt. of Ambala, Punjab. This ivory example shows a definite 
advancement in the technique of ivory carving^® During the period 
between 2nd century B.C. and 3rd century A.D., the ivory craft saw the 
hey day of its all rounded development. Apart from the decoration by 
incision, hatching or with mouldings, lathe played an important role in 
the manufacturing process.^^ Another notable event in the history of 
technology of ivory craft of this period is the manufacture of human 
figure in the round i.e. in three dimensional pose. For example, 
mention may be made of the Sri-Lakshmi figure from Ter (Distt. 
O.smanabad, Maharashtra) which unquestionably shows distinc¬ 
tion in artistic and technical skill of the ivory-carvers of the period.^’ 
Among other significant examples of ivory works, the bands and 
decorated plaques including panels recovered from Begram (the ancient 
Ka.pisa, Mod. Kafi-ristan) deserve special mention in this context. 
The technique of ornamentation of the bands and decorated plaques is 
veiy interesting. On certain bands the decoration was engraved with 
a style. Certain variants in this method may also be seen. The unde¬ 
corated zones were eliminated by scooping with the result that the 
decorated part came out in light relief. The transition from simple 
engraving with a style to flat relief by scooping and hollowing the non¬ 
decorated zones was represented in a piece^ On some plaques the con¬ 
tour was slightly scooped and on this surface, the craftsman did the 
relief work resulting in “relief in reverse.” This technique reached its 
perfection in the larger plaques. The deeply incised contour yielded a 
shading, which admirably gave t^e effect of modelling. The compo¬ 
site motifs on the borders gave an excellent example of this technique. 
In certain plaques, the classical formulae of a very much accentuated 
relief as in wood work was followed. The craftsman was not satisfied 
by chamfering this undecorated surface; he eliminated it. The pla¬ 
ques and bands also show traces of painting in which red predominates. 
Black was used at times to accentuate the contours of the figures. The 
hair was also painted black and so also the pupils of the eyes. 
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During the Gupta, Ppst-Gupta and mediaeval periods examples of 
ivory figures in the round, caskets, bangles, plaques, throne-legs and 
inlaid works have been found at different sites of India. A careful 
scrutiny of some of the notable examples belonging to these 
periods shows that the craftsmen must have used different types of 
chisels, saw, styles and lathe in their manufacturing process. Paint¬ 
ing of ivory objects with different colours specially with lac was also 
not uncommon.®^ The most significant advancement in the field of 
technology of these periods was the introduction of inlay work on 
wood in ivory.*'® For this work, fine ivory sheets were supposed to be 
cut into pieces of different sizes and then set into the appropriate por¬ 
tions cut on the wooden .surface. The techniques involved in the 
manufacturing process of ivoiy^ carving in Ancient and Mediaeval India 
appear to be more or less typical and conservative, and their age-old 
characteristics are still found in the examples produced by the present- 
day ivory-carvers who may have introduced sophisticated elements in 
their artistic expression and aesthetic appraisal. 

Technology of Metal Image-Casting by Cire-perdue Process : 

The technology of metal image-casting in India by cire-perdue 
process is supposed to be of high antiquity. Some scholars are of the 
opinion that the small bronze statuette of the dancing girl found at 
Mohenjodaro was most probably manufactured by the process of lost- 
wax (cire-perdue).^' But as no mould used for casting bronze has yet 
been yielded from the excavations at Mohenjodaro, it is veiy difficult 
to be precise about the actual method of casting, viz. direct casting from 
moulds or the casting by cire-perdue process. The intricate patterns 
and designs reproduced in casting the bronze figurine would, however, 
indicate that most probably the ‘lost-wax’ process was employed, as 
direct casting from a mould would not produce a bronze of such a fine 
finish. 

Excepting the above noted statuette belonging to the Harappan 
period no other notable examples of metal art produced by the dre- 
perdue casting process have been found in India until the Gupta period. 
However, at Taxila, Sir John MarshalP" reports that cire-perdue metal¬ 
casting techniques were used at that time to produce gold and copper 
ornaments and other objects which were of Hellenistic styles. More¬ 
over, two bronze images both of Parsvanath, belonging to the first 
centuiy A.D. (now displayed in the Prince of Wales and Patna Museums 
respectively) as well as the image of a standing Tirthankara from 
Chausa, Bihar, datable to the second-third century, A.D. show that the 
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art of metal-casting by cire-perdue method may have very much 
flourished during the Gupta period, but the technology of the craft was 
also in existence during the Sunga-Kushana periods. 

As already noted, the real development of the cire-perdue process 
took place during the Gupta period which is considered to be the 
‘(iolden Age’ of Indian History. Of this period, a few superb examples 
of cire-perdue hollow casting techniques are still extent, the most not¬ 
able one, of course, being the famous Sultanganj Buddha. It was also 
during this period that the circ-perdue bronze casting processes were 
first recorded in the Silpasastras, the technical-cum-canonical texts 
used by the metal craftsmen in their production of bronze images. 
Mathura in the West, Sarnath (near Banaras), Magadha (now Bihar) 
in the central zone, and Bengal in the eastern zone, were the most 
important centres of this renaissance of plastic art activity. Although 
a number of both solid and hollow-cast bronze figures datable to the 
Gupta period have been recovered from different .sites, the finest one is 
the Sultanganj Buddha which was cast in pure copper in two layers. 
The inner layer was moulded on an earthy, cinder-like core composed 
of a mixture of sand, clay, charcoal and paddy husks. The outer layer 
of copper seems to have been cast over the inner one, presumably by the 

cire perdue process. 

During the Post-gupta and the early mediaeval periods, copper and 
bronze images were also made on a large scale by cire-perdue hollow or 
solid casting technique. The most important sites, from where 
examples of cire-perdue casting processes have been recovered, are 
Nalanda and Kurkihar in Bihar and Sirpur in Madhya Pradesh. Bengal, 
during the rule of the Pala dynasty was also a very important centre of 
ci'te-perd.ue process. The work of two outstanding Bengali painters 
and sculptors, father and son, named Dhiman and Bitopala respec-tively, 
gave rise to a new art style in metal art. This school’s widespread use 
of the cire-perdue process was to infiuened the manufacture of copper 
and bronze icons in Nepal and Tibet. 

In South India the icon production by cire-perdue process became 
very popular during the Chola period (cir. 9th to 13th century A.D.). 
Many examples executed by the tire-perdue solid casting method have 
been recovered from the Tamil country, the most notable one, being 
the famous Nataraja in bronze. With the eclipse of the Cholas in the 
13th century A.D., the excellence of the art of metal casting was affected 
to some extent because of the reason that the metal image art of this 
period ultimately merged into that of the less artistically distinguished 
one of the Vijayanagar period (14th-16th century A.D.).^^ 

Apart from the archaeological finds, we have some literary sources 
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dealing with the lost-wax process. The literary sources may be late in 
date i.e. belonging to the Gupta, Post-gupta and early mediaeval 
periods, but the information supplied by these sources are undoubtedly 
invaluable. The earliest Silpasastra that describes the process is the 
Madhu-Chehhisthavidhanam as recorded in the 68th Chapter of the 
Manasara, believed to have been compiled in the Gupta period.^^ As 
laid down in the formula for the preparation of a wax image in this 
treatise, the bees wax and dammar (the resinous sap of the sal tree) 
must first be correctly mixed (with a little oil) to make the prepared 
wax. The proposed image must first be completely visualized and 
realized in the mind of the Sthapati through contemplation until it is 
finally ready to be modelled in the "prepared wax.” When the wax 
image is completed it should be purified with the fine powdered pig¬ 
ments ipanchavarna). In preparing the wax models of the murtis, at 
the jointures of the component parts of the body they should be rein¬ 
forced (before being covered by the clay mould) with copper rods or 
nails, and although the wax model will melt away (during furnacing), 
there should be no objection to using those supports (since they can be 
chiselled off after the murti is cast). The wax model is then to be 
covered with layers of mud (moulding sand) and (when dryO must be 
heated and thereby the wax expelled. After casting, the mould should 
be sprinkled with water to cool it so that it (the cast icon) may be 
removed after it is broken open. 

The Uttarabhaga of Silparatna belonging to the Gupta period also 
contains valuable information about image making by both solid and 
hollow casting process. The first chapter of the said treatise deals 
with the method of preparation of different types of clay, while the 
second chapter deals with the techniques of casting. As described in 
the treatise, an image is first modelled out of the "medium clay” which 
is pounded on a pounding stone to fine powder and mixed with dung. 
This must then be covered with the ‘fine clay’, which is the most plastic 
form of the ‘medium clay’. Over this (clay model) is put a (thin) 
layer of wax, the detailed modelling of which is done with tools made 
of bamboo or tamarind wood. Over this, when finished, is put an 
application of the ‘soft clay’ which contains three parts of clay plus one 
part of powdered pottery, mixed together on a grinding stone. An 
orifice is made at the bottom of the clay mould, the latter being allowed 
to dry and, with a slight application of heat, the wax (inside the mould) 
is expelled (from the mould) through the orifice. The mould is then 
heated red-hot and put in po.sition, orifice end up. Into this the molten 
metal is poured. If the image to be cast has to be of solid and heavy, 
then the wax model of it must be prepared out of a solid piece of wax. 
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This is covered with layers of mud (clay) the wax expelled and the 
cavity (thus left empty within the clay mould) filled with molten metal. 
This will result in a solid metal image.3* 

The traditions and techniques of metal casting in India are also 
recorded in numerous texts of the mediaeval period, i.e. from 8th to 
12th centuries A.D. and even later. The Jain Anuyogadvara Churni 
mentions hollow casting and Vishniidharmotiara both solid and hollow 
casting by the dre-perdue method.^^ The Vishnu Samhita}^ also gives 
us some information about casting of image by cire-perdue process. Of 
the latter texts, i.e. the Samarangana-Sutradhara and the Yaktikal- 
pataru, a mediaeval encyclopaedic work w'hich is most important from 
the point of view of the techniques of the cire-pcrd^ie process, is the 
Manasollasa or Abhdashitartha Chintamani (12th century A.D.) which 
throws much light on the contemporary metal casting by cire-perdue 
method.This work is considered to be the best of the few hitherto 
knowm texts on the subject as it furnishes us with eveiy detail of the 
process, stage by stage, from the preparation of the model to the finish¬ 
ing of the metal cast. The details of the cire-perdue metal casting as 
given in the Manasollasa are summarised as follows ; (i) the model 
image should be prepared according to the Navatala meavSurement, 
(ii) besmearing the image with refined clay, (iii) clay mixed witl^ 
charred, husk, cotton and a little finely jxiwdered salt, and ground on a 
smooth stone should be applied three times all over and round (the 
image), (iv) the first layer (of clay) should be thin and should be dried 
u]) in the shade. After a couple of day a second layer should be applied 
again. When dry again, there should be the third coating thickly 
applied, (v) (one) should besmear the whole (image or model) with 
clay leaving the mouths of the tubes open and the wise man should 
dry up (lire clay coating) with care, (vi) the expert should first measure 
the wax of the image, which has to be mad^ either in brass, or copper, 
or silver or gold. Brass and copper should be taken ten times that of 
wax, silver twelve times and gold sixteen, (vii) then, one should encase 
tlie metal, either gold or one that is desired, with clay and coconut¬ 
shaped crucible (thus formed) should be dried up in he aforesaid 
manner, (viii) next (one) should melt away the wax (from the mould) 
by heating (i.e. the mould) in fire and should afterwards "heat the 
crucible in cinders, (ix) after making a hole with an iron on the top of 
the crucible and holding it tightly with a pair of tongs (one should 
bring the heated crucible (out of the cinders), (x) one should place a 
burning wjck in the mouth of the tube of the heated (mould of the) 
image, (xi) after bending the crucible, held tightly by the tongs, (one) 
should pour molten metal into the mouth of the tube in a continuous 
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stream and stop when it fs full to the brim of the tube, (xii) the 
adjacent fire should be put out for the purpose of cooling (the mould 
with the molten metal). When the image (i.e. the mould) gets 
naturally cool, the expert should break up the clay (mould) very care¬ 
fully. The metal image (thus prepared) verily resembles that in wax, 
endowed with similar limbs and other details.'’® 

The survey of the technology of image-making by cire-perdue 
method, therefore, shows that this craft was one of the most important 
crafts in ancient and mediaeval India. Moreover, recent investigations 
carried out by Ruth Reeves on behalf of the All India Handicrafts 
Board and the office of the Registrar General, India, have also revealed 
that the Metalsmiths of Rampur (Bankura, West Bengal), Baripada, 
Sorponkha, Pairakuli and Asnasol (Orissa), Jagadalpur (Madhya 
Pradesh), Lowadih (Ranchi, Bihar) and Swamimalai (Madras) still 
prepare images by the age-old cire-perdue process in different metals 
such as copper, brass and bronze. 

Conclusion : 

Our survey of the technical aspects of the three selected crafts viz. 
the potter's craft, the Ivory work and the Metal Image casting by cire- 
perdue process appears to have thrown some light on the technology of 
these crafts with special reference to their process of evolution, gradual 
development and ups and downs in different phases of ancient and 
mediaeval Indian History. There is no denying the fact that we do not 
have sufficient data which enable us to investigate in detail the earliest 
man’s thoughts, desires, activities and achievements in the field of 
material culture, but on the basis of data available with us it has, how¬ 
ever, been possible to trace out the chronological sequences of the 
technology of atleast some of the important crafts in ancient and 
mediaeval India. Our study might have been more interesting if we 
could get some corroborative literarj'^ data from a vast treasury of 
ancient Indian texts which represent the intellectual and literary 
activities of different periods of Indian History. The early literary 
sources such as the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, the Sutras, 
the Jaina and the Buddhist literatures, the Epics viz. the Ramayana and 
the Mahahharata, the Dharma-sastras or Smritis, the Puranas, the 
Kavyas and other Sanskrit literature of the ancient and mediaeval 
periods undoubtedly throw .sufficient light on the language and litera¬ 
ture, Political and Legal Institutions, Religion and Philosophy, Social 
and Economic conditions of the contemporary periods, but about the 
technology of the crafts prevalent during the relevant periods we 
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seldom get adequate information from these literary sources. It has 
already been noticed that out of the three crafts selected for study, only 
for one craft i.e. image-making by cir-perdue process, we get valuable 
information from the literary sources datable in the later periods. For 
the technology of this craft in the earlier periods we have to depend 
mainly on the archaeological findings. As regards the technology of 
other crafts also we come across only fragmentary and stray references 
in the ancient and mediaeval texts which may throw some light on 
other aspects of the crafts in general, but not on the technical aspects, 
and thereby compelling us to depend mainly on the excavated 
materials. 

It has already been noticed that during the period ranging from 
round about 1400 B.C. to 800 B.C, we come across a very few examples 
of significant pottery excepting a good number of “Painted Grey Wares” 
recovered from various archaeological sites in the Upper Gangetic 
Basin. Even the terracottas, which are considered to be one of the 
major items of potter’s craft, are also rarely found during this period. 
On the basis of the paucity of the specimens of material culture some 
scholars are inclined to call this period as “Dark Age” of Indian 
History."” It may, therefore, be presumed that after the gradual decay 
of the Po.st-Harappan Chalcolithic Cultures there prevailed some sort of 
.social, political and economic instability throughout the country speci¬ 
ally in Northern India. Scholars have, however, attempted to associate 
this period with the migration of the Aryans and their gradual expan¬ 
sion in dilTerent parts of the Ganga-Yamuna Doab. The “Painted Grey 
Ware” which is generally associated with the early settlers of the Aryan 
stock has been found at Hastinapura, Ahichchatra, Kampil, Panipat, 
Baghpat, Tilpat, Mathura etc."*^ are associated with the story of the 
Mahabharata. The date of the Mahabharata war has been suggested by 
PargiteH^ to be circa 950 B.C., which falls well within the “Painted 
Grey Ware” period at Hastinapura. B. B^ Lai assumes that “the ware 
was associated with the early settlers at these sites viz the Panravas, 
Panchalas, etc., who formed a part of the Aryan stock in India.”"*^ 

P'rom the facts noted above, it may be suggested that the socio¬ 
economic and political atmosphere of the aforesaid period may not have 
been congenial to the growth and development of a particular craft or 
industry. The Aryan people, who were very much busy with their 
expansion and settlement programmes, probably could not take active 
interest in the promotion of arts and crafts. They most probably 
devoted time to produce artifacts on a large-scale only during the later 
period when they stabilized their position in Northern India. Before 
that they were mainly occupied with war with the Non-Aryans and 
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what they produced was only meant for defence purposes. The literary 
sources of the later Vedic period may, however, contain refei-ences to 
the practise of arts and crafts speciallj’- those of leather-workers, weavers, 
wheel wrights, potters and smiths, but the data available with us are 
so fragmentary that it is very difficult to throw any significant light on 
the technology of these crafts. 

The cause of decline of most of the important traditional crafts 
(excepting image making by cire-perdue process) during the Post- 
Gupta and Early Mediaeval periods may be the same as noted in the pre¬ 
vious paragraph, but there were some other factors also which alluded 
to the decline of the age-old crafts. It is known to all students of 
Indian History that there was a continuous struggle for empire among 
the ruling dynasties, and the atmosphere created thereby was not at 
all favourable for the growth and development of the crafts which 
could flourish only in the stable condition of a society. The craft of 
image making by cire-perdue was in a flourishing condition because of 
the reason that it might have received royal patronage from the contem¬ 
porary ruling dynasties like the Palas, Senas, Chola.s, Chalukyas, 
RashtrakuLas and Pallaoas who were noted for their religious activities. 
During the late mediaeval periods most of the traditional crafts were in 
a decaying condition. The sovereign power passed into the hands of 
foreigners who belonged to alien races and professed a new religion of 
somewhat militant type. The establishment, for the first time, of two 
diverse systems of culture and civilization led to a definite cleavage 
between the rulers and the ruled such as India had never known before. 
As a result, changes took place in the socio-economic life of the people. 
The contemporary mlers, as it appears, were not very much interested 
in the promotion of such crafts already existing in the countiy. A 
different pattern of material culture was set up and impetus was given 
to such crafts and industries which could be produced in the Royal 
Kurkhana.s and which could only satisfy tlie needs of the royal families. 
In a word, the rural economy suffered a set back under the overwhelm¬ 
ing influence of tlie bureaucratic state of economy. 

The study of the technology of some of the important crafts in 
Ancient and Mediaeval India is just an attempt to throw some light on 
the traditional crafts, which inspite of their many ups and downs have, 
however, been persisted through the ages. The study may be taken to 
be incomplete in the sense that the story relating to the process of the 
evolution of the technology of this crafts, which must have covered a 
long period of time, is mainly based on very slender evidence. A good 
deal yet remains to be done, and it would require the unabated efforts 
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of the archaeologists, who with the help of their spades can bring the 
task to a reasonable state of completeness. 

Research Scholar, Office of the 
Registrar General of India. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS 


THE TEAR BOOK of Daily Recreation and Information, Concering Remarkahle 
Men and Manners, Times and Seasons, Solemnities and Merry-Mc/king, AnHguitiet 
and Novelties by Hone, William, London : William Tegg and Company, 1832. 824 

and Novelties by Hone, William, London; William Tegg and Company, 1832. 
Republished by Gale Research Company, Detroit, Michigan, 1967. Price : | 22.50. 

The book under review has more than 1650 pages and it is 
arranged chronologically with each day having its own special selec¬ 
tion of curious notes. While there is no duplication whatsoever in the 
popular threesome, they are similar in that each contains fresh hits of 
literary and antiquarian miscellany conveniently arranged and fully 
indexed in both general and subject indices. There are over 100 
illustrations of unique objects and scenes from the past. 

A biography of William Hone, the competent and controversial 
bookman, is given in the new introduction by Leslie Shepard, who also 
compiled a bibliography of books written, edited, or published by the 
author. Possessing a mordant social conscience, Hone was an out¬ 
spoken critic and satirist of the wrongs of his day. His acquittals in 
three separate trials for alleged blasphemy in his publications indicated 
that he had not only the public support but also the backing of his 
fellow publishers who called him “a persecuted but triumphant champ¬ 
ion of the press.” 

By combining this great social awareness with a life-long love of 
books, especially old books. Hone was eminently qualified to compile 
his lively books. Taking on some of the characteristics of an almanac, 
THE YEAR BOOK contains a monthly “alimentary calendar” of avail¬ 
able and desirable foods as well as a plant and vegetable garden 
directory. Antiquarian lore, poetry selections, and observations on 
nature and mores are all presented in a fofm which lends itself to a few 
minutes or a few hours reading. 

The interest and entertainment that the volume originally offered 
to both the specialist and general reader has actually increased over the 
years. Since the book's function was similar to that later assumed by 
periodicals, it supplies many rare details on old and obscure customs. 

The present edition will be found useful to everybody. The 
publishers deserve our hearty congratulations for bringing this out. 

THE KINGDOM OF THE YOUNG, by Verrer Elwin, Oxfora University Press,' 
Calcutta, 1968. Price : Rs. 25/- 

The title of the book under review is one of the names that the 



Murias give to the most cherished of their institutions,—the Ghotul. 
The Ghotul means the village dormitoiy, the bothie, the bachelors hall, 
which is a central institution in life and culture of the Muria, a tribal 
group of central India. Dr. Elwin in his book ‘The Muria, and their 
Ghotul’ had described all possible details about this institution. The 
book under review is an abridged version from the above title. It has 
twelve chapter with index. The chapters are as follows : 

(1) Introduction, (2) The origin of the Ghotul, (3) Two types 
of Ghotul, (4) Ghotul Membership and Rules, (5) An Evening in 
Ghotul (6) Ghotul Discipline, (7) The Muria’s Attitude to Sex, 
(8) The Problem of Ghotul Infertility, (9) Ghotul Recreation, 
(10) The Ghotul and Marriage, (11) The Ghotul and Religion & 
(12) Moral Standards in Ghotul. 

The book under review has also 41 illustrations and 2 maps show¬ 
ing the position of Bastar and the distribution of the tribe in Bastar of 
Madhya Pradesh. The material for the original work was collected 
between 1935 and 1942 so the account refers to the conditions of the 
people are of about thirty pears ago. Still “No attempt is made to bring 
it up to date” say the Publishers. Although the Ghotul is in existence 
even to day, recent development of the country has brought many 
changes there which have been provided by many researchers. In fact, 
its organisational pattern and many other items and the discussion on 
group-marriage, group-concobinage, pre-nuptial chastity and infertility, 
experimental marriage etc. are interesting and thought provoking. So 
the usefulness of the book under review is unquestionable. 


HAJAR BACHHARER BANGLA GAN (Bengali Songs of a thousand years) Edited 
by Prabhat Kumar Goswami, Saraswati Library, Calcutta, 1376 B.S., Demy size, 
388 pages. Price Rs. 15/- 

The book under review is a critical edition of more than three 
hundred and fifty songs composed by the distinguished Bengali 
composers for a period of about a thousand years. The songs are 
classified in ten types such as devotional songs, indigenous songs, love 
songs, religious and ritual songs, workmen songs, nature songs, etc. 
with a critical introduction and notes. The introduction is well- 
written and it is sure to occupy a position in the musicological literature 
of Bengal for it draws upon many interesting points on different types 
of Bengali songs. For the convenience of researchers there is an index 
of first line of the songs. The editor and the publishers deserve our 
congratulation for bringing out this critical and useful book. 
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EDITORIAL 


February 1970 


Rural crafts constitute the best source for supplementing the family 
income and absorbing surplus manpower. As they are labour intensive, 
the capital and equipment is not large, and all members of a family can 
participate in the production proce.ss. The contingency of death or 
disability of the sole bread-winner, displacing the entire, family, will not 
occur if all members of the family are trained and engaged in produc¬ 
tion. It is essential that the implications of the slogans “every home a 
(ottage industry” be fully understood. Cottage industries should be 
development-oriented. The economic objective of producing a saleable 
article, the social objective of providing employment and the wider 
objective of creating self-reliance and building u|) a strong community 
.spirit should all be simultaneously achieved, through the popularisation 
of rural acts and crafts or handicrafts. 

In the (landhian concept, economic self suiriciency includes economic 
integration and unity which becomes a major instrument of nation¬ 
building. Candhiji envisaged each village and groups of village or 
regions developing their own resources not only for their residents but 
also for the country as a whole. The net work of community develop¬ 
ment blocks has created some initial enthusiasm among the rural folk and 
helped in the absorption of rural manpower in developmental activity. 
They would have been more successful if only they had created to the 
principal objective of relieving unemployment and generated and mobi¬ 
lised all the people’s energies towards this purposeful goal. Having 
initiated a countrywide programme of development, we should have 
intensified the process of integrated de\elopment and not slacked our 
elTort. It is not too late even now. 

There is no denying the fact that, mereh' from the point of view of 
rapid economic growth, the returns are going to be more than com¬ 
mensurate with the large investment involved. If advanced scientific 
technology can offer automation, cutting down human drudgery and meet¬ 
ing the demand of workers for a four-day week, surely I he same scientific 
ingenuity can offer jobs to our millions, especially when we have at 
our command, enormous natural resources and a work season through¬ 
out the year which advantages denied to many advanced nations. 

It is regretable that the past Plans have consistently neglected to 
make good use of labour resources. Successful utilisation of manpower 
resources should be make the key-note of future planning. Development 
activities in a block should be planned primarily with the object of full 
utilisation of available skills through a progamme of productive employ¬ 
ment. The plan should map out how much of the available manpower 
can be absorbed in the various programmes. 
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SOME I.C.C.R. PUBLICATIONS 

FOLK SONGS OF INDIA By Hem Barua 

A collection of people’s songs from all regions of India on a diversity of 
themes—love, marriage, motherland, etc. The book presents a colourful 
view of Indian people while at w'ork or in moments of rejoicings associate 
with their colourful festival (Price : Rs. 6-50) 

DRAMA IN RURAL INDIA By J. C. Mathur 

A survey of traditional drama which shows its national character through 
the exchanges between traditional-classical and traditional-folk drama. 
Ba.scd on the autlior'.s first hand observation, this book makes a very 
delightful reading (Price: Rs. 17-00) 

SRI HARSA'S PLAYS 

Translated by Bak-Kun-Rae into ‘English, the three plays of Ilarsa, the 
king-dramatist of medieval India, arc substantiated by copious explanatory 
notes. A very substantial feast lor those interested in Samskrit drama 
(Price : Rs. 45-00) 

Trade Enquiries; M/s. A-sia Publishing House, Calicut Street, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay-1 


The secret of travelling light to Dorjeeting 



Travel light, feel free, enjoy more—that's what any experi¬ 
enced traveller will tell you. 

And that's what you have to do when you take your days 
off at Darjeeling. We have got a Luxury Tourist Lodge 
where we look after your every need. Fully furnished 
drawing-cum-bedroom with exquisite carpeting, a small 
anteroom with reclining chairs where you can gaze at 
Kanchenjungha at dawn or on a moonlit night. Running 
hot & cold water, attached bath. 

So now you can travel light, feel free, enjoy more, when 
you come and stay at the Luxury Tourist Lodge at 
Darjeeling. 

All you need to bring with you is your toothbrush, 
as the saying goes. 

P.9:: There's another Tourist Lodge at Darjeeling—the 
'ShailabSs', for those who don't mind paying less. And a 
Luxury Tourist Lodge at Kaiimpong. 

For bookings, contact Managers or 

TOURIST BUREAU Government of West Bengal 

Darjeeling (Gram - Oartour^ or 3/2, Dalhouaie Square (E), Calcutta-I 
Phone; 23-8271, Gram: 'Traveltips' 

Bookings at the Calcutta Tourist Bureau close fifteen days ahead of vWi 
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Dunlop India 

sets another 
export 
record 


An all tinf)e export record for a tyre 
company was achieved by Dunlop India 
in 1969 when its foreign exchange 
earnings reached the Rs. 2 80 crores mark. 
This was achieved by Dunlop with a 
concerted multipronged drive-developing 
the export of new products, expanding 
vxieting markets and opening up new 
ones. As many as 12 new countries were 
added to Dunlop's export list in 1969. 


Rs. 2.80 Crores 
Earned 

From 61 Countries- 
The Highest Ever 
By Any 

Tyre Company. 


Some Notable Achievements in 1969 

■ Only Indian company to export cycle tyres to the 
U.S.A. and aero tyres to Europe. 

■ Secured the largest single order (Rs. 54 lakhs) ever 
placed by the U.S.S.R, on any Indian tyre company. 

■ Record orders secured from Burma, Yugoslavia and / 
United Arab Republic. 


Products Exported 

Aero tyres, tyres for earthmoving 
equipment, trucks and buses. ) 
light trucks, cars and motor cycles: 
cycle tyres and rims; barrow 
tyres and wheels; rubber solution: 
adhesives; shock absorbers and , 
automobile wheels; transmission 
belting, braided hose; fan 
and vee belts. 


^ DVNIOB INDIA 

—keeping pace wifh Indians Export Drive 
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Books of Indian Publications Folklore Series 


1. Rnin In Indian Life & Lore, An Anthology, edited with an introduction by Sankar 
Sen Gupta, Foreword ; Prof. Nirmalkumar Bose, Director, Anthropological Survey 
of India, Calcutta, 1963. Rs. 18 (Rare). 

2. Studies in Indian Folk-Culture, An Anthology, edited by Sankar Sen Gupta and 
Dr. K. D. Upadhyaya, Calcutta, 1964. Rs. 12. 

3. Souvenir of All India Folklore Conference, edited by Sankar Sen Gupta, Calcutta, 
1964 (out of print). 

4. Folklore Research in India, Official Proceedings of the All India Folklore Con¬ 
ference, Calcutta, 1964, Ed. by Sankar Sen Gupta, Calcutta, 1964. Rs. 8. 

5. Tree Symbol Worship in India, An Anthology, edited with an introduction by 
Sankar Sen Gupta, Foreword P. C. Sen, Chief Minister, W. B. Preface : Sophia 
Wadia, Pre.sident, Indian Folklore Society, Calcutta, 1905. Rs. 20. 

6. Folklorists of Bengal, by Sankar Sen Gupta, Foreword : Hiranmay Banerjee, Vice- 
chancellor, Rubindra Bhnrati University, Introduction ; Asok Mitra, ICS, Registrar 
General of India, Calcutta, 1965. Rs. 12. (Rare) 

7. A Guide to Field Study, An Anthology, edited with an introduction by Sankar Sen 
Gupta, Foreword ; Prof. Niharranjan Ray, 1965. Rs. 16.50. 

8. Folklore Library, by Dr. P. K. Mahapatra, Dept, of Library Science, University of 
Calcutta, Foreword : Prof. Niharranjan Ray, Introduction : Sankar Sen Gupta 
Calcutta, 1965. Rs. 6.50. 

9. 500 Questions on the subjects requiring investigation in the social conditions of the 
people of India, by Rev. James Long, edited with biobibliographical notes by 
Dr. Mahndeva Prasad Saha, Asiatic Society, Calcutta, Introduction, Sankar Sen 
Gupta, Calcutta, 1966. Rs. 10.50. 

10. A Comparative Study of a Bengal Folktale, by Ralph Troger, Foreword : Sankar 
Sen Gupla, Indian Folklore Society, Introduction : Prof. Dr. Heinz Mode, 
Director, Archaeological Inst., Martin Luther University, Halle (Saale), Germany, 
Calcutta, 1966. Rs. 14.50. 

11. A Bibliography of Int^n Folklore and Related Subjects, by Sankar Sen Gupta with 
Dr. Shyam Parmar, Calcutta, 1967. Rs. 38. 

12 . A Survey of Folklore Study in Bengal; West Bengal and East Pakistan by 
Sankar Sen Gupta, Calcutta, 1967. Rs. 20. 

13. Laukik Savdokosh, (In Bengali—Encyclopaedea of Bengali folk words) by 
Kaminikumar Ray : Introduction by Prof. Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, National Professor 
Humanities in India, Calcutta, Rs. 12!50. 
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VOLLME XI NUMBER 2 


Fi’briiftry, J970 


SEM TOPNO 


ROMANTIC I,IFK OF THE EPIC HERO KRISHNA AS 
DEPICTED IN THE FOLK SONG OF MUNDAS 


It is a matt«'r of amazement as to how the Epic heroes became 

popular amoiiff the lolk. The I’acl is that llie folk came in to contact 

irregularly with dilfereiit races having diverse cultures. The impact of 

these cultures are seen in every aspect of life. Even the folk song is 

not immune. Manj' religious groups, such as Islam, Ituddhism. Hinduism 

and Christianity have come into contact with them, hut the former two 

have left no relic among the pc'ople. Kahirpanlhi and X'aishnav Sects 

of Hinduism have got little success. Some iireachers of V'aishnav Sect 

* « 

visited Chotanagpur occasionally and preached tlu'ir religious doctrines 
among tin* tribal jicojile. They learnt the tribal languages and composi'd 
folk songs with the thenu' of their ri'ligious d»)ctrines. 'I'lu'y introduced 
Hindu gotls and goildess through these songs for the jnirpose of jilanting 
Hindu religion among them. So. this kind of songs are nothing but 
foreigners’ clad in native drt'sses The names of thesi' \'aishnav [ireaclu'is 
are found in folk songs. The most popular of flniii are Ihiiandas, 
Kishun Hay, Budu Bahu, Sukhdeolal and Budan Singh. 

Whether the Mundas. Hos. Santals and other Hroto-Auslraloid tribes 
have prior contact with the E|)ic heroes. Hama. Krishna and others before 
settling in Chotanagpur. we cannot say ilelinitely. But the reality is that 
the composers of lhes(* folk songs have* so vividly portrayed the Life of 
Epic hi'roes that they seem to he tribal in charai ter and beluniour. Their 
lives are as simple as the folks themselves. Thus, these preaidiers have 
parity succeeded in planting the seed of lovi' for Epic heroes among the 
Iribals. In this |)resent paper the author's purpose is to reveal the 
romantic life, of Krishna as depicted in Mundari folk song. These songs 
have been selected from W. (1. Archer's book, “Mimda Dnrang’ from the 
section of Karam songs. 

Krishna is a grown up youth. He has an attractive personality. He 
takes much delight in playing on flute. He can produce such a melodious 


sound that every one has to stand to hear it. Gopinis love him deeply. 
They are anxious to see him. The poet has rightly expressed in the 
following songs :— 

By the stream, under the Sanko tree, listen to him. 

He is playing on flute day and night, let us go to see him, 

Let us go all girls in pairs, 
lie is playing on flute day and night, 
let us go to see him. (1004) 

Below is another song similar to this :— 

O’ girl, you are going to fetch water from river Jamuna, 

O' virgin girl, how melodious your too rings are ringing. 

He is singing ‘tiri-riri’ with his flute. 

And laughing like the flooded river’s sound, 

O’ virgin girl, you were intoxicated to 
hear the song. (1003) 

Krishna is a romantic hero. He is loved by all girls of Braj, married 
and unmarried alike. The sound of flute acts as hallucination to Gopinis. 
When they hear the sound of flute, they become restless and stealthily 
keep out to meet hiirf by the bank of river Jamuna in Brindaban. By 
the following songs we (“an know how n'stless Gopinis are for him :— 

O’ ‘Sahiya’, give up food and drink, let us meet him. 

He is playing on flute taking name of Radha. 

In the forest, under the shade of black 
berry tree, let us talk together. 

He is taking thy name from his flute. (940) 

Gopinis are so mad in love that they cannot understand the simple 
lad too. When they hear the sound of flute, they consider it to be their 
name.s. and all the girls come out to meet him. Following is the song 
in illustration of this fact:— 

From where the sound of flute is coming ? 

Hearing the sound of Radha, Radha, fresh 
smiling young girls are coming out. 

Upon the branched Kndam tree of stream way-side, 
he is sitting. 

.Numbers by the end of each stanza are serial numbers in the book “Munda 
I 'uning". 
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He is playing on flute sitting there, 

I have dropped engraved comb on the stream’s 
sand under Kadam tree. 

Caring for nothing, hearing the sound, fresh 

smiling young girls arc coming out. (976) 

Married girls are not obeying their husbands and unmarried their 
parents. Girl who is in strict control, deceives his parent saying that .she 
has lost her comb and is going to get it or she is going to meet her 
Sahiya etc. 

Krishna is loved by every one. When he sees any girl or group of 
girls, he makes sound or approaches to her or them. He is very often 
found in the spot where girls generally visit daily. Following is a song 
of such an event:— 

From where he came and sal by the stream ? 

Radha, Radha, is the sound of flute. 1 am 
ashamed of hearing it. 

Hearing the sound all the Sakhis stood motionless. 

O' don't play on so. 

Tell someone to ask him, why he is playing so, 

I am ashamed of hearing it. (968) 

A girl by chance met Krishna by the stream. She fell in love with 
him in tirst sight. Now she is so anxious to meet him again that she 
decides, whatever trouble may be fall on me, I shall still love him. 
Following is the song of this theme :— 

I went to fetch water from river Jamuna, 

I was shot at heart with lh(' arrows of five flowers 
of Modan, 

It has become difTicidt to me to,return home as I 
have been struck by the bossom. (1089) 

Following is a song in which a girl has expressed that love is like a 
current of the river. She will love Krishna ewen if she will have to give 
up her caste and clan. The poet’ has cleverly put the two characters. 
Radha and Krishna, among tribals to be lovc'cl by them. 

O’ Lolita, I am burning with the arrows, 

I am burning without fire, 

I am being taken away by the current of love. 

For him, I shall give up my caste and clan, 

O’ Radha and Krishna I am in the 'current 
of your love. (1089) 
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(Jopinis arc so much in love that they meet him even in dream :— 

Parent’s love is great but 
greater is the love for Krishna, 

I dreamt last night, 

You look like bright light, stood before me shining, 

O’ the flute holder, my heart is burning to sec you. 

You have blue dresses which look like burning. 

O’ the flute holder, my heart is melting for you. (943) 

(lopinis of Braj are taking their bath in the river Jamuna keej)ing 
their dresses by the bank M('rrily they are playing in water altogether 
forgetting the presence of Krishna. He takes away all their clothes and 
l)ut it on a brancli of Kadam tree from where he watches them. He 
plays on his Ihile and lln* attention of the girls is drawn towards him. 
They are very much ashamed of as they wer(' all nude. The poet has 
put this fact in the following song :— 

O’ Bhagwan. you are upon the Kadam tree, 

Tiri riri is the sound of your (lute, 

O’ Bhagwan. let us havi* our drosses ([uickly. 

We have to go to collect flowers to make garlands. 

We shall be chided by in-laws and all others in Braj, 

Kishun Ray' is singing this memorable song. (1223) 

It is said that Krishna and Oopinis of Braj used to dance in the great 
Brindaban. Here is a song in which the mass dance is the main theme. 
The poet wants to visit the place where they were dancing: — 

I shall go to Brindaban to parlicii)ate in mass dan<-e, 

.\ll have gone, I am alone behind, 

Six hundred (lopinis are dancing. 

1 shall go to Brindaban and play on ‘Diirang’ and 'Kartal’, 
Amidst six hundred Gopinis- who are dancing. (1062) 

Below is one more song of this theme 

In the mass dance <*voryonc is exhibiting 
her own style of dance. 

O’ look them friend, all are dancing in pairs to and fro. 

The sound is being heard ‘garam’ and ‘girim’.* 


1 Kishun Ray i.s Ihe vaishnav preacher who i.s the composer of thi.s song. 
1 Sound of drums. 
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Vermilion on head and jinjri on leg look beautiful 
Badu Babu says it is a nice dance. (1170) 

There is the oUht aspect of pleasures and merriment too. Krishna 
goes to Mathura leaving Go])inis in Braj. This casual leave of him has 
east gopinis in the sea of sorrow. I'hc usual dance, and merriment have 
suddenly been sloj)ped. There is no laugh in Braj. The environment is 
quite silent but fire is burning within a.shes. Every gopini is moaning. 
Following is the song on the unexpressed anxiety of gopinis :— 

O’ sisl<'r. your liearl is burning for the shade 
O’ sister, no one \isils tin* shade. 

All petsple see the burning hill. 

But who is seeing my burning heart ? {0711) 

How deep is tin' st)rrow of gopinis. Tlu'v are yearning for Krishna. 
Their heart is burning. They are unable to sui>press their love for him. 
In the following song, a gopini suggests to others that all should go there 
where he has gone :— 

To where has gone the garland {)f Braj, 

Took away all the art of merriment, 

O’ ‘Sahiya’, lot us visit him, 

If we shall not go to-day, 

1 shall die. 

Fire is burning in my heart, 

O’ Sahiya lot us visit him. (050) 

The gopinis are weeping day and night for Krishna. They are curs¬ 
ing their own fate sometimes for their inability to stop him from going 
itr speak ill to an unknown person whose acts must have caused their 
separation. Now they don’t know what to do. 

Whore he went, friend. I did not notice* him 
1 am shedding tears day,and night, where he went ? 

1 wanted to meet him. where he went ? 

Some jealous person has done wrong to me, let 
tiger may eat him. 

We were of one body and heart. 

Who has done wrong to me, leaving my world dark ? 

O’ my life, my heart is burning for you 
My eye sight has gone away in long wailing 
And my world has become dark. (982) 
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So, every girl is sad. Most of them have lost faith in life and want 
to die any way. 

From where the wind blow, it brought news ? 

Inside the bossom of my heart is trembling. 

Where my heart lies ? 

O’ Bidhi,' what have you done to me ? 

You have given me much trouble in my youthful age ? 

There are .sands and deeps in stream, 

1 shall drown my.self in it. (983) 

At this hour (»f grief, there is none to give them words of consola¬ 
tion. A person in trouble generally prays to God and tells him his 
tiouble so, do, thc.se gopinis pray to Krishna. Following is the song of 
this theme :— 

For you my tears are rolling down, 

O' friend, don’t you remember us ? 

I have not taken food all the day, my heart is burning 
day and night. 

O’ beloved Prabhii,^ don’t you remember us ? 

I have a sorrowful heart, flies here and there like vulture. 

O’ friend, how deep is my sorrow at this age? 

Hence from it will cotinue my life long, 

Badu babu says, how long will you remember (924) 

Grief has overflooded in Braj. No girl is in happy mood. All 
gopinis are restle.ss. They are waiting for the return of Krishna with 
heavy hearts. Some are so much upset that they go to divinators to 
know’ about Krishna. This has been expressed by the poet in the 
following song :— 

Badu Babu® went there, where he is ? 

Sukhdeolal® is searching in panjee. 

In the forest. Bndan Singh® has made a hut for him, 

Budu babu is there. 

Our Gopal is there, 

lie is learning songs from Budan Singh. (977) 


1 Fortune giver. 

2 Lord. 

3 Badu Babu, Sukhdeolal and Budan Singh all arc vaishnav preachers. They arc 
also the compores of songs. 
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So, is the consolation. Below is another song:— 

Where our humourist went ? 
lie is no where seen, 

He is composing songs with Budu babu, 

So, he is not coming, 

How long will they compose songs ? (i)75) 

The extreme lamentation has been expressed in the following 
song:— 

Brindaban and neighbouring country is burning, 

Hills and valleys are burning all people are seeing, 

Streams, revulels and sands are burning with water, 

The earth is burning, all people arc burning. (1148) 

Thus, the whole country of Braj is burning. Krishna too, remem¬ 
bers gopinis. He knows that gopinis must be in grief, so, he sends his 
friend Udho to Braj. As soon as he arrives at Braj, gopinis surrounded 
him and put nian}^ questions to him. It has been expre.ssed by the poet 
in the following way :— 

I have come from Mathura to Gokul, 

O’ friend, does he remember us ? 

Budu babu says, friendship and love cannot break, 

O' friend- I shall not desert you. (IIGO) 

In these songs the gaity life of Krishna has been depicted nicely in 
Mundari language. The expression ably reveal the gentle feelings of 
gopinis. The delicate love and unberable pang of separation are 
indescriable by words but the folk poets (i.e. vaisnav poets) have applied 
proper words to express them without alTecling the feelings. There is 
no concealment in the expression of love among the tribal youths as have 
been revealed in these songs. Like the bird.? of the air, they are heard 
singing songs in hills, forests, dales, by the river banks and in fields. So, 
the ‘Vaisnav’ preachers have secured proper place among the tribals 
through these songs. 
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G. N. R. MUDIRAJ 


FOLK-DEITIES OF TELANGANA 


In the ritual organization of the village communities of the Telangana 
region of Andhra Pradesh, the folk-deities occupy as much a place of 
importance as the deities of great tradition of Hinduism. As distinguished 
from the All-India deities derived from the written Sanskrit literature of 
the Hindus, the folk-deities are essentially non-literate deities of local or 
regional spread, embodied in oral tradition. The cults and worships of 
these two categories of deities are so inextricably intertwined that the 
villagers do not commonly consider them to be mutually exclusive. The 
object of this paper is to describe, in a very brief manner, the important 
folk-deities of Telangana and to indicate their signilicance in the life and 
living of the rural population. 

The cults and worships of the folk-deities as they prevail in this 
[>art of rural India are characterized by certain note-worthy features. 
Fhese are : 


(1) The rituals and ceremonies connected with the folk-deities do 
not require a Brahmin priest but are conducted by either a 
Kummmar ([)otter) or a Miiltracba Talari (a traditional village 
functionary belonging to an agricultural caste). It alt depends 
upon the village concerned as to wIkj enjoys to hereditary right 
to otTiciale as priest. 

(2) Not all folk-deities are rcjjresenled by carved images or idols. 
Nor are all of them aj)i>osil(‘ly installed in proi)erly erected 
structures (.shrines). 

The folk-deities (which are animistic in character) are invari¬ 
ably api)eased with ollerings of llesh, bk)od and liquor. 

(4) Even the Brahmins and Vaishyas who are vegetarians by 
tradition, reverse the folk-deilies and occasionally propitiate 
them with sacritices of goals and sheep which are slaughtered 
and partaken of by their non-vegetarian servants or menials 
on their behalf. 

(T)) It is generally believed that the folk-deities j)residing over 
dillerent phenomena of life and nature indict misery and suf¬ 
fering on human beings when dis|)]eased by neglect of worship 
or unfulfilled vows. 

(6) Finally, the folk-deities are .supposed to express their wi.shes 
and demands through the medium of a shaman or some other 



man or woman who, as a rule, goes into trance and speaks out 
the words of the deity concerned in the first person, 

A host of deities which are believed to dominate ditferent aspects of 
man’s existence are wt)rshipped by the people of Telangana. The prin¬ 
cipal among these are as follows ; 

1. Pota Lingamiah, the protector of the village territory or the vil¬ 
lage guardian deity. No shrine is constructed for this deity who is 
represented by a large slab of stone set up in a central place in the village. 
He is the premier folk-deity and his propitiation precedes that of all 
others. In the month of Ashadha (June-July), when the villagers collec¬ 
tively propitiate most of the folk deities, Pota Lingamiah is worshipped 
with olTcrings of cooked rice, curds and jaggery. Again, whenever an 
epidemic breaks out in the village and the deity presiding over the 
epidemic concerned is jointly propitiated by the villagers, Pota Lingamiah 
IS invariably worshipped. 

A peculiarity about the cull of Pota Lingamiah is that except the 
Potrajas no one else sacriUces animals before the deity. The Potraja is a 
religious functionary dedicated in the name of an animistic god or 
goddess and is an integeral [lart of the cults and worships of the folk- 
deities. On the occasion of the collective worship of a folk-deity by the 
villagers, the Potraja, his body besmeared with turmeric and waving a 
thick rope whij), goes into trance and tears the throat of a goal or sheep 
with his teeth and dances ecstatically in honour of the deity. The 
Potrajas who are drawn from dilli'ienl Shudra and untouchable castes, 
regard Pota Lingamiah as their tutelary deity. 

2. Uradamrna. the goddess presiding over the fortunes and well- 


licing of the villagers, is rcpresenled by an idol or piece of stone bedaubed 
with vermilion and turmeric (surrounded by heajis of stones on three 
sides) usually set up at some prominenl point in the village. Propitiation 
of this deity is done collectively by the villagers. Along with the olfer- 
ings of cooked rice, curd and jaggery, goats, slieep and fowls are sacriliced 
in honour of this deity. Once in three years, a he-bulfalo is ritually 
slaughtered in the name of Uradamrna, wdth a view to ensuring the over¬ 
all welfare of the community. 

3. Maisamma. the goddess protecting the village tank, village forti¬ 
fication and agricultural prosperity of the villagii. This deity, in a shrine, 
is represented by an idol made of wood or stone which is dressed in white 
or yellow sari-like garment and smeared with vermilion and turmeric. 
The deity is revered by all villagers and worshipped especially on Sundays 
and Thursdays. In the month of Ashadha, Maisamma is propitiated on 
a large scale with olferings of goats, sheep, fowls and sometimes bulTaloes. 
In the years w'hen there are bumper harvests, the agriculturists slaughter 
goats, sheep and fowls in honour of Maisamma as a token of gratitude. 
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4. Pochamma, the goddess of smallpox is represented by a wodden 
or stone idol installed in a shrine. The idol is dressed in yellow or 
while sari-like garment with spots ot) turmeric and vermilion applied all 
over the body. These spots symbolize the pock marks, as the deity is 
believed to preside over smallpox. Pochamma is one of the most acutely 
feared and honoured folk-deities of Tclangana. She is worshipped by 
all villagers irrespective of their caste, individually and collectively. If 
a person has an attack of smallpox* his or her family worships Pochamma 
everyday by pouring libations of water or palm juice. On recovery, a 
goat, sheep or fowl is sacriticed in her honour and jaggery is otTered to 
I he donkey which is regarded as her vehicle. When smallpox breaks out 
in an ei)idemic form, the entire village ajipeases the deity with sacritices 
of goats, slu'ep. fowls and bullalocs. Regular pro()itiation of the deity 
IS done annually with (dabojate rituals and otferings of cooked rice, curd, 
jaggery, fried gram and a s[)ecial sweet dish along with those of llesh, 
blood and liquor 

Ti. Mulyalamma. the deity presiding over chickenpox is lodged in 
a properly erecti'd shrine in the form of an idol made of wood or stone. 
She is annually worshi|)ped by Ihe \illagers along with Pochamma. in the 
sariu' mamuT and with the sanu' olTerings. In addition to the annual 
worship, propitiation of Mulyalamma is dom* on a large* scab* with sacri 
llces of goals, she<‘p, fowls and hull'aloes when chickenpox spreads rapidly 
and attacks many pt'ople. In case ol attack of chickenpox, the family 
of the patii'id conce'rned, daily olfers libations of wate'i- or palm juice at 
Ihe shriiu' of the deity and sacrilices a goat or sheep or fowl on recoNcry. 

1). Mahankalamma, Ihe deity presiding over cholera is verv much 
similar to Pochamma and Mutyalainma both in rt'sjx'ct of iconography 
and procedures of pro[)itialion. Resides the routine annual propitiation, 
this godeless is appeased on a grand scale when cholera breaks out in an 
epidemic lorm by slaughtering goats, sheep, fowls and hulfaloi's in her 
name. 

7. I'llamma. tlu' gixldess worshipped for the cure of boils and sore- 
iK'ss of eyes is represc'nied by an idol (of stone or metal) or a piece of 
.stoiK' installed in a shrine. The shrine of this deitj' is usually under a 
tree and by the side of an ant-hills. She is worshijiped especially on 
Sundays. 'l uesdays and I-bidays and offerings of cooked rice, curd, vege¬ 
table curry and sweets are made to her. She is also luopitiated with 
.sacrifiics of goats, slu'op and fowls and libations of [lalm juice. 

8. Durgarnma. the gixkless protecting children is represented by a 
stone idol bedaulx'd with turmeric and vermilion and lodged in a shrine. 
Ourgamina is generally honoured on Sundays and Fridays. In the month 
of Ashadha, she is collectively propitiated by the villagers. Apart from 
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Ihe standard vegetarian dishes which arc ofl'ered to other l‘olk-dcities, 
sacrifices of sheep, goats and fowls are offered to Durgamnia, invoking 
her blessings for the children of the village. 

0. Balainina, the godde.ss whose wrath is supposed to cause illness 
among children and sterility among women is not represented by any 
idol or piece of stone. In fact, nothing is found outwardly in any village 
to symbolize or indicate the existence of this deity. The remarkable fact 
about Halamma is that unlike Ihe other folk deities, no eolhctive pro- 
[litialion i)f her is done by the villagers. The \illagers a|)pease her with 
offerings of ACgetarian dishes and sacritices of goals, sheep amt lowls 
within Ihe house. lump of earih, conical in shape and dehaubed v\ith 
'^erinilion and turmeric, or a doll wrapped in while clolh and liismeared 
wilh turmeric i.'* installed in a niche in the innermost portion of tlu' house 
aiul honoured in the name of tlu' deity. 

H). Pinamma. the godd<*ss who wards olf e\ ils and sategiiards pros- 
}>(‘ril> has no caiwed images or shriiu'. Like Halamma. Pinamma is wor- 
."hippi'd within the house and no pro])itialion is done Iiy Ihe villagers col 
leclively. As a ruh*' a she goal or she slu'cj) which is pregnant is 

staiighli'ied in honour of the deity 'I'herc' is no fixed day for Ihe i)ro 

pilialion of Pinamma. ddu' villagi-rs generally honour lic'r in times of 

mis(‘r\ and sii(Vc*ring. on lh<‘ iwe of a marriage in lhi“ family and wlu'it 

Ihe death of an adult occurs in Ihe family. 

'file abo\ e nu ntioned folk-deities conslilule only a small section of 
Ihe numerous lesser gods and goddesses of liiniled n'gional and local 
disiribiilioiis which tlu* rural iieojile worship in dilferenl contexts and 
in different phases of the annual cycle of agriciillural aclivities. It is 
worth nothing in this connection that the folk-di'ilies are worshippc'd by 
tile ^■(!lag^'re under three categories: (1) as village dcaties worshipped 
collectively by alt castes or by individual hoiiscdiolds al the shrine or 
abode of the deity in the village or within the hous(>, (2) as caste deities 
honoured hy the members of a caste* jointly or by individual lioiisi'hoUls 
al tilt* shriiK* or abode* of the* deity in their enisle warel or within the* house, 
and (.’t) as hemsehoiel deilie*s - worshippe'el within the* house* because* the* 
ele*ities e‘oncerm*el are strictly householel eteitie's whose* shrine's are* ke*pl 
within Ihe house. 

In this eemtext it is nece'ssary to point out that while* some* ei(*ilie*s are* 
S|)ee*ific lei a caste, some others are weirshipiiod both as \illag(* ele*ilies and 
e*asl(* deifies. Further, it shoulel be undersleieiel that not all the folk- 
eleities worshijipeel in Tclangana are* uniejue or ineligeneius to the region. 
Semu* of the folk-deities (for exaini)le, Pochamma, the gexldess of small¬ 
pox, are of wdeler spread and may be identified in elifferent linguistic 
(ultural regions under different designatieins. 

Department of Sociology, Osmaniu Unwersity 
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Malti Agnihotri 


A Mizo Folk Tale 


ZAWLPALA AND TUALVUNGI 

^NCE upon a time, a handsome youngman named Zawlpala was 
married to a charming girl named ‘Tualvungi,’ They loved each other 
very much. After a few days of their man-iage, the king of the plain 
named Phuiitiha,' living in the vicinity, in the course of his itinerary 
happened to see the couple, while Zawlpala was searching for lices on 
his beautiful wife’s head seated on the platform in front of their house. 
Thet king was charmed by the beauty of Tualvungi^ so much so that he 
enquired of Zawlpala about his relationship with her, asking “Oh, is 
she your wife or sister ?” Zavdpala, boasting the beauty of his wife 
replied, “She is my sister.” Phuntina became so infatuated with the 
charm of the woman that he came out with an abrupt proposal: “If so, 
I will marry her, and how much T will be requii'ed to pay as the bride 
price.”3 Zawlpala replied in terms w^hat he thought it be above the 
means of the man, “GayaP so numerous as to tie up in ail the posts of 
my house; necklaces having so much weight that can break off the 
Thuamban,'' Daos'’ numerous enough so as to tuck in every bamboo 
piece fastened in the bamboo wall; and clothes numerous enough to 
break off my Tlangba.’ He thought that such things meant for her 
price would be above the means of the man who enquired of the price. 
But in spite of that, Phuntiha prevailed upon the price quoted and said 
“All right, I wnll marry her.’’ Had Zawlpala said at that time, that it 
was a mere joke and that she was his wife, things would have been 
different; but he did not say so. Thereupon Phuntiha returned home 

1. Phuntiha the name of the large male swallow-tail butterfly. The female 
is known as Tualvungi. 

2. Tual-Vungi the name of a large female butterfly, the male of which is 
called Phuntiha. The Mizos believe that butterflies are reincarnations of human 
beings and that Phuntiha and Tualvungi were husband and wife when they were In 
the flesh. 

3. Among Mizos, there is a custom, as to when a man want to get married, he 
must first of all settle the bride price. 

4. Gayala domestic animal. 

6. Thuamban a post for hanging necklaces bracelets and ornaments. 

6. Dao:—a large knife with wooden handle used for cutting wood etc. 

7. Tlangba :—a rail for hanging things upon. 



and prepared himself for the impending marriage with the materials 
needed for the price. And, after a few days with a large number of 
his subjects, he came to marr-y Tualvungi. Tualvungi, having seen 
such a big ])arty approaching towards their village at a far-off distance^ 
plunged in anguish and said : 

“Carrying in hands such number of clothes, 

Say, she is pregnant, 

My lover, Zawlpala.” 

No sooner than Zawlpala thought of any other means, the party 
ari'ivcd and began to busy themselves in paying off the price for 
Tualvungi by t3nrig up the ga^’als in all ix)sts and subposts, the daos 
were tucked in all the notched bamboo pieces of the wall, clothes were 
hung on the Tlangba which ultimately broke off and same also 
happened wnth necklaces which broke Thuamban. Zawlpala recalled 
what he had done and repented but he could not do anything. On the 
contraiy he had to part with his wife whom he so dearly loved. And 
thus Tualvungi wa.s taken off by the King’s part^c He was mournfully 
kwking at the receding party and said, “What a mistake I have com¬ 
mitted,” and, since then he felt veiy lonely. Tualvungi, now very 
much bewildered and saddened, was compelled to go ahead with a 
deep feeling of solitude and loneliness. 

Before many years had gone by, Zawlpala unable to bear his loneli¬ 
ness anv longer, visited the village where Tualvungi was putting up 
and lodged himself in her new house. Tualvungi gave a piece of 
advice to the effect that he should be very careful in taking and eating 
anything that Phuniiha might serve to him, least it should be 
injurious for him. But as ill-luck would have it, Zawlpala ate the 
things that Phuntiha offeretl to him such as Bahem and Zu** while 
Tualvungi was absent and busy in collecting the fuel. Bahem and 
Zu were the things oramitted b}'- Tualvungi among the things she 
advised Zawlpala not to take. When Tualvungi returned home, she 
asked Zawlpala, “What things did you eat to-day?” “Bahem and Zu,” 
repliel Zawlpala. Tualvungi regretted and said, “Why did you eat ? 
The sooner you go back home, the better it would be for you. Now, 
go home immediately.” Zawlpala, then hurried home. As soon as he 
reached home had severe stomach pain and succumbed to it in a minute 
later and he was buried. GayaTs horns were hung over his grave as a 
mark of respect to the departed soul. 


8. Zu—Beer or any fermented liquor. 
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Later on the villagers ventured to call Tualvungi. But who 
would call Tualvungi ? They tried to find the most suitable creature 
for the job. Thereupon the Crab came and they asked “Carb, will you 
be able to call Tualvungi In reply she said “Yes.” And they' 
asked her, ‘How will you do ?‘ and she said ‘I will do Ai Ai.’ ‘■‘Oh, you 
don’t know at all.” So saying, they trampled it under their feet and 
the manner of its walking became sideways ever since. Thereafter 
the crow came to them. They asked, "Crow, will you be able to call 
Tualvungi ?” and he said ‘Yes.” If so, what will you do ?” asked 

they, and he said “I will do Ak Ak” “Ah, you don’t know what to do” 

and poured over hei* boiled indigo leaves’ water and she l)ecame and 
since then she became black. 

Later on came a bird called Bulbul and again they asked “Berha,'' 
will you be able to call Tualvungi ?” and she replied “Why not ?” “If so 
how will you do She siiid “I will do Berek Berek Kuai Kin Lut.” 

“you don’t know at all” so saying they jiierced its helley through the 

pointed piece of bamboo fencing and vShe died instantaneously and as a 
result its cres.sum’*^ became I’ed ever since. At last a wood pegeon came 
and they asked “Huia,” will you be able to call Tualvungi ?” And it 
replied “Of coui'se Yes.” “And how will you do?” said they. She 
replied “1 will do. . . . Rui hui e ka te te hui hui e.” Now Zawlpala is 
dead ; “Go Tualvungi, to ]iay him the last homage.” The wood peigeon 
was chattering in the most impressive and expressive voice. Oh, you 
are quite well up in calling Tualvungi” and they fed her with food and 
meat with full satisfaction. 

Thereupon the jiegeon flew up in the air to call Tualvungi and sat 
on the tree standing near Tualvungi’s house. Tualvungi was weaving 
a loin cloth m the verandah of their house and heard the bird setting 
the tune enticing her. 

“Hui hui e. ka te te hui hui e. 

Now Zawljiala is dead, Co, Tualvungi, to pay him the last homage” 

Thereupon, Tualvungi implored the pegeon to set the tune again 
to check up if she was the person meant by the bird “If you actually 
called me, come and sit down on the Tlangba and repeat your words 
again.” The pigeon then sat on the Tlangba and set the tune in an 
enticing manner. Tualvungi again implored her “If you actually call 
me, come and settle on the bar of my loom and set the tune.” The 

9. Berha— Bulbul 

10 Cressum—the feather under the tail of the bird. 

11. Huia—Wood pigeon. 
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i>egeon then sat on the bar of the loom of Tualvungi and set the same 
tune, most enchantingly and pathetically. “You are a iresome stranger 
coming to call on me” so saying she gave a good meal to the pigeon 
with food and meat. Then Tualvungi resolved to go to Zawlpala’s 
village at once and prepared the necessities for the impending journey. 
But Phuntiha would not allow her to go. The following day, Phuntina 
was going out on some work ; somehow he had an unnecessaiy appre¬ 
hension that Tualvungi would go away in his absence; so, he had a 
dao placed intentionally at the door with the blade upwards so as to 
cause Tualvungi to trample over it. Tualvungi arranged to go while 
Phuntiha was out and had her foot cut with the dao. She took out her 
new clothes from the thul ,^2 ^^,^0 ^p some cloth and bandaged her 
wounded pait, scon after she left taking with her. Zawlpuan,’^ some 
Kawi'-* and othei important items. 

After some time, she reached a certain village and there she saw 
children playing a favourite game with Kawi. She a,sked the playing 
children. 


“You who stick o’en cattle wave 
Have you seen my husband’s grave” 

Children replied in group. 

“On your los^d one’s resting place, 

A flower red profusely grows 
Hunging tropics stand in rows” 

She threw some K'awis before them over whose possession they 
(liiarelled. After having gone a far off distance, she saw children look¬ 
ing at the bull-gayal and questioned tho.«e children. 

“Yonder children gazing at theHau 11-gay a 1''' 
i3ont thou scest my Zawlpala’s grave” 


12. Thul—the name of a large basket with a clo.so fitting conical lid or cover. 
Tni.s basket is used as receptacle for ‘yarn, new clotho.s, and other precioijs 
possessions. 

13. Zawlpuan—the name given to a cloth generally blue which a bride brings 
to her hu.sband upon marriage, Sometime she brings the blue yarn instead, and 
weaves the cloth for him after marriage. Should the husband divorce his wife, this 
cloth has to be returned to her. 

14. Kawi—the large bean -like seed of the Entanda scanders or Eutadc 
pursoetha—a chick woody creeper known to the Mizos as Kawi hrui. The Kawi 
bean is used by boys and girls to play one of their favourite games with. 

15. Bull gayal—domestic animal belong to tlie family or Mithun. 
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Those children In reply said 

‘■'Over the grayeyard of Za-wlpala, thou shall find 

A blooming TuantuaW^ vvith its scarlet flowers. 

And horns of wild animal hung up in a row.” 

She threw up the string meant for a gayal among them and the 
children quarelled for its possession. At last, she reached Zawlpala's 
grave and she cried in grief with tears flowing down her eyes. One old 
woman consoled her and entreated her not to cry. But Tualvungi 
requested the old woman, “Madam, kill me and have everything which 
is in my fxjssession ; [ believe I cannot live any longer.” The old 
woman said “All right,” .so saying, they unearthed the grave and found 
only the boiies bdng. Besides the bones, Tualvungi laid herself down 
and said “Zawpala, move a little bit, there is no room for me to sleep.” 
Immediately Zawpala’s bones got collected in a place. Thereupon the 
old woman killed Tualvungi. 

Phuntiha in a fit of uncontrollable anger, ran after Tualvungi. 
But on having reached the place, he found Tualvungi already dead. 
He killed him.sclf laying down besides them. Tualvungi and 
Zawlpala transformed themselves into a butterfly and flew ahead of 
him. Phuntiha w'as also transformed into a butterfly and flew after 
them so as to chase them. 

Phuntiha was jealous of the other two and tried to express his 
jealousy by singing, 

“Giddy, gaudy butterflies, 

Flitting gaily through the skies” 

But the happy pair alxive him were well content to leave him alone. 

So goes the stoiy about the solitaiy butterfly following the butter¬ 
fly couple we see today. 

Departmeni of Sociology & Social Work, 

Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

16. Tuiinfthuah—A flowering shrub whose flower la scarlet. 
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M. K. Pal 


TECHNOLOGY OF SOME OF THE IMPORTANT 
TRADITIONAL CRAFTS IN ANCIENT AND 
MEDIAEVAL INDIA 


“The study of technology' is an essential key to the understanding 
ot a people’s culture.”' This is a very significant statement made by 
M. J. Herskovits in his monumental work on “Man And His Works.” 
There is no denying ttie fact that in man's struggle for survival, 
resources and techniques are his greatest assets. 

In India, the study of the tcx'hnology of crafts with particular 
reference to the ancient and mediaeval periods has not been made in a 
.systematic manner. Some scholars have, however, tried to deal with 
the topic in suc'h a way, as if the technology of crafts does not have 
significant liearing on the material culture of the people. A good 
deal of work ha.s been done in respect of the artistic appreoiation, socio- 
religious significance and aesthetic appraised of ancient and mediaeval 
Indian art, architecture, sculpture, painting etc., but so far as the 
technology of crafts is concerned, only a few ea.sual references from 
ancient texts or some results of stray investigations on the technology 
of exacavated or explored artifacts have been recorded without any 
fruitful analysis As a result, we have so long been deprived of obtain¬ 
ing a true picture of the technology of a certain craft with special 
refci'cncc to its evolution, development or ups and downs in different 
epochs of Indian History. But if we carefully examine the materials 
at our disposal, there is some possibility of tracing out the sequences 
of the tcH-hnology of at lea.st some of the important crafts flourishing in 
ancient and mediaeval India. 

A good number of crafts are supposed to have existed during the 
periods under survey. As for examplje, mention may here be made of 
the manufacture of pottery, terracotta, textiles, ivory, stone or metal 
images, gold, silver or semi-precious stone ornaments, shell and bone 
objects, and other miscellaneous craft specimens including a few metal 
wares, whicfi appear to have played an important role in the socio¬ 
economic life of the people of ancient an mediaeval India. Of these 
craft categories, examples of potter’s work, ivory and metal image¬ 
casting by cire-perdne method at least provide us with some sort of 
systematic data about their technical aspects. As regards other crafts 





we may have some literary and archaeological sources dealing with 
their mode of manufacture, but the source materials are so fragmentary 
that one cannot make an attempt to establish a chronological sequence 
of the technology of those crafts. The criterion for the selection of 
potter’s craft, ivory works and metal-image casting by cire-perdue 
process is mainly based on the probable availability of some authentic 
testimony to the origin, gradual development or innovations in the 
technological fields of these crafts. In a word, these crafts atleast 
represent traditional characteristics in their line and form, style and 
execution, and one can expect a continuity in their age-old traditions in 
techniques only with timed variations. 

Before we deal with the technical aspects of the aforesaid selected 
crafts, it will not be out of place to say a few words regarding the defi¬ 
nition of craft. According to dictionary meaning, the word ‘craft’ 
generally means ‘skill,’ ‘manual art,’ ‘skilled trade’ etc. But the conno¬ 
tation of the woid, in the view of a connoisseur of Indian art as s<ime- 
what different from the meaning given in the english didionarics. In 
India, the word ‘craft’ is always found to be associated with the word 
‘art.’ A craft example is, therefore, supposed to bear some artistic 
elements in its line and form, style and execution. It is more of an 
individualistic type than of a mechanical character. If we carefully 
examine a craft specimen, it will certainly prove that a craftsman has 
an indiividual fantasy. He produces an object which, in its highest 
aestlietic form comes from the intimate and organic connection l>etM^een 
hand, eye and brain, and the rhythmic movement of the .soul. 

Some scholars tiy to include craft under the category of .small- 
scale, cottage or household industries, which truly speaking .signify 
some sort of mechanical enterprise in which arti.stic ta.ste or aesthetic 
urge does not appear to be a predominant factor as we notice in the 
craft categories. In the former, collective efforts play an imptirtant 
role, whereas in the latter, individual and traditional characteristics in 
distinctive styles and expres.sion remain suiprisingty naive, sponten- 
ou.s and vital. On this ground, a craft example is always considered to 
be an art specimen ; while a product of cottage, household or small- 
scale industries is simply regarded as a utilitarian object produced on 
large-.scale basis mainly under the impulse of manual labour or mecha¬ 
nical skill. Even it we examine the ancient and mediaeval artifacts, 
the distinction between craft specimens and industrial products 
becomes inevitable. 

Technology ol poller’s craft: 

Of the three crafts selected for the study of technology, potter’s 
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craft appears to be the most vital one. In India, ancient technology 
had its root in the evolution of potter’s art of clay modelling. The 
potter s craft, as it appears, can be classified into main categories such 
as pottery-making and manufacture of terracotta objects. The evolu¬ 
tion of the technique of pt^ttery-making in India probably took place in 
prehistoric times. In the beginning, hand-modelled pottery was 
introduced by the potters. As for example, the earliest occurence of 
this tyixi of pottery in association with microliths was in the late levels 
of Langhnaj in North Gujarat, Nagarjunakonda in Andhra Pradesh, 
and Birbhanpur in West Bengal. There were no kilns specially built 
for firing pots in prehistoric times. Pots were placed in circular pits 
and a small fire was built around after partially covering the pots with 
sherds. The pottei’s wheel w'as also unknown.^ 

’^I'he ])otter’s wheel w'as invented at a late stage, most probably in 
the neolithic, age wdien with change from a food gathering to food pro¬ 
ducing evonomy, the demands for storage increased. But it is very 
intcrc.stiing to note in this context that side by side with the wheel- 
made pottery, the hand-made ix>ttery was still the order of the day. 
This ix)ttei'y wxis coarse-grey in appearance. Sometimes the surface 
was treated by a thin shj> of the same clay and burnished before firing. 
Rounded bases were first moulded, and then the complete shape of the 
])ot was made by placing it on the convex surface of an inverted bo^vl. 
The saucer w’as turned by one hand and then shaping of pot was done 
by the ot.h('r. This sort of mechanism is still being practised by the 
ix)tte)'s in some parts of South India.^ 

1’he notable technological advancement in the pottery craft must 
have taken place during the Harappan and Post-Harappan periods. 
The iiottery examples recovered from the Harappan and Post-Harappan 
sites clocirly show how skillfully the pottei’-artists of these periods 
utilised the wheel, and painted naturalistic and geometric motifs in 
panc'ls one helow the other to break the monatony. So far as the clay 
is concerned, it w'as well-levigated and heavy. The firing was uniform 
and hcmcc most of the pottery has a dull-red appearance.'' 

In the beginning of about first millennium B.C., a veiy interesting 
type of pottery called the ‘Painted Grey Ware’ appeared in the upper 
Northern part of India. This jxittcry was undoubtedly made on the 
wdieel wdth the well-levigated clay and painting was executed in black 
colour.5 In the second half of the first millenuium B.C. we come across 
a significant type of pottery throughout the Gangetic Valley, which 
jXDpularly known as N.R.P. (Northern Black Polished) ware is quite 
akin to the ‘Painted Grey Ware’ referred to above. This pottery was 
made of a well-levigated and fine clay, and was potted on a fast spinning 
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wheel. Some sdiolars suggest that the N.B.P. pots were dressed with 
haemitite by keeping them once again on the wheel in leather hard 
state before firing. In some cases it is found to be partly grey and 
partly brown, and in other case it is reddish.® From the N.B.P. ware 
sherds from Tripuri it seems that the vessels after potting on the wheel 
were ‘wet-smoothed’ and burnished. This resulted in making the sur¬ 
face of the pots smooth and impervious.’ 

Dulling the latter periods viz. the Sunga, Kushan, Gupta, Post- 
Gupta and the mediaeval periods, decorated pottery is suppo.sed to have 
played an imfX)rtant role in the technology of the pottery craft in India.® 
As the needs of the soc'iety grew, productivity increased. Professional 
jealousy must have infused the potters with the competitive spirit. 
Under such circumstances, the potters had to search for new ways and 
means to decorate the pots. Generally decoration was done by paint¬ 
ing, stamping, making incision, by roulette, moulding and in applique 
designs. The pot could be painted both before and after firing. 
Decorations other than paintings were made on the pot when it was in 
plastic state. Rouletting might be done on the wheel by a tool known 
as roulette. Stamping, making incisions, moulding and applique designs 
were made on the pot when it was off the wheel. The {wtters used to 
prepare their own stamps bearing various motifs. These stamps were in 
negative and when the pot was stamped, the positive impression was left 
on it. Some powdered material like pounded clay, ash, mica or .sand must 
have been sprayed to bring out clay impressions, otherwise the stamp 
would strick to the pot. The incisions could be made by any sharp or 
pointed tool. In case of moulded designs, moulds had to be prepared 
with the help of small stamps, and then the moulds were fired and used 
in one or more pieces for impressing the design on the ves.sels. The 
designs in applique were obtained by fingers. Sometimes the stamped 
and moulded motifs could also be applied. 

Apart from the decorated pottery, we also come across some other 
important types of w^ares viz. Megalithic Wares, Indo-Roman Wares 
specially including amphoras, rouletted and the Red-polished Ware dur¬ 
ing the Sunga-Kushana periods. The Megalithic ware was a fine product 
and was wheel-made and polished. The Black-and-Red ware, which is 
supposed to be a distintive ware of Magalithic pottery types, was pro¬ 
duced by a technique called the process of inverted firing, whereby the 
pots, kept invested during firing, turned black at the places of direct 
contact with the fire viz. the inner surface and the exterior edge around 
the rim, while the rest of the exterior surface turned red. This ware was 
sometimes salt-glazed to present a shinning though crackled 
appearance.The amphoras, rouletted and arretine wares, which 
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clearly prove India’s extensive trade contacts with the Western World, 
were probably produced in India in the same technique followed by the 
foreign potters. The rouletted ware was a fine black-slipped and 
burnished ware with a decorated pattern on the inner bottom, drawing 
by a machine-like contrivance called a roulette. The Red-polished ware 
had a bright red slip which was highly burnished. The clay was fine 
and completely fired. The technical pecularity of this ware was that 
some parts were fashioned in moulds and sometimes, entire small pots 
were made in double mould and then joined.” 

The next, but the most important item of the potter’s craft is the 
monuj'actiire of terracottas, which specially includes human and animal 
figure.s, dolls and toys, and other utilitarian and decorative objects. Our 
suiwey of Indian potter’s craft shows that the art of potteiy making 
started earlier than the art of terracotta making. The potters started 
practising this craft when the society was well-advanced both in cultural 
and ec onomical spheres. 

The origin of the terracotta craft may be traced in the terracotta 
tradition of the peasant cultures of Kulli and Zhob. About the first half 
of the third millennium B.C. these cultures are known to have flourished 
1 espectively in North and South Baluchistan. According to many 
scholars the Harappan culture of the Indus vallej'' (c4r. second half of the 
third millennium B.C.) bears close affinity with these cultures, and if we 
carefully examine the manufacturing process, style, line and form of the 
terracottas found at Kulli and Zhob, it is evident that the Harappan 
culture had significant contacts with the Kulli and Zhob cultures, and a 
sequence of pla.stic tradition may apparently be recognised.*^ It cannot 
be denied that the Harappan culture indicates a change from the isolated 
peasant communities to the large and highly organised urban communi¬ 
ties and from agricultural economy to a commercial economy, but the 
technique employed in the manufacture of the terracotta figurines and 
their dresses recalls the one noticed on the Kulli and Zhob figurines witli 
which the figurines of the Harappa culture may be said to have been 
closely related.*3 Althoug primitive in appearance, the terracotta female 
figurines like those of the peasant cultures were done entirely by the 
hand by pinching up or pressing* down the clay by thumb and fingurs 
according to the needs of the form. Eyes were also made of two separate 
pellets and the mouth, again, of a small strip applied to the face with a 
deep straight indentation to indicate the lips, 'fhe breasts, and the 
navel, wherever shown, were also by separate pellets or by cones. The 
ornaments were executed in separate strips and pellets, and then fixed 
at their appropriate positions. In the figurines of the peasant cultures 
the hands were usually attached to the body, while in the Harappan 
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figurines they were comparatively detached and either hanged down 
along the sides, or were spread out, or carried something with one or 
both the hands. In these respects, the Harappan figurines showed not¬ 
able advancement in the technology of the terracotta craft. Another 
interesting point to be noted in this context is that, entirely modelled by 
the hand in the process, the figurines were all solidly built, except in the 
few bigger animal figurines which were known to have been worked 
over an inner core of straw. The straw was consumed in the firing 
leaving the inside hollow. The small masks appeared to have been 
pressed from moulds, as the thinness of the objects would indicate. 
After firing, the figurines were covered with a red wash, light as well as 
deep.^^ 

During the Post-Harappan period terracotta finds are not rare, but 
their number appears lo be comparatively less than those found during 
the Harappan period. So far as the technique is concerned, the Post- 
Harappan terracottas do not show any significant change either in their 
line or form, or in their style or exec'ution. During the subsequent 
periods stretching upto the beginning of the Mauryan period we come 
across a very few terracotta objects. The probable reason for the non¬ 
availability of a good number of terracotta objects during these periods 
is still to be investigated, but it cannot be denie-d that the use of terra¬ 
cotta .objects must have been limited to some extent due to some reason 
or the other. In the conclusion portion of this paper some hypothesis 
will be made in this regard. 

During the Maurya, Sunga, Kushan, Gupta, Post-Gupta and mediae¬ 
val p€>riods terracotta objects are found to have played a ^significant role 
in the material culture of the people. In the mediaeval period the craft 
might be on the stage of decline, yet its wide distribution in the preced¬ 
ing periods clearly proves that the craft was in a very flourishing condi¬ 
tion atleast uj>to the Post-Gupta period. So far as the technology of the 
craft during the aforesaid periods is concerned, it is to be noted that 
mould played an important part, though hand-modelled terracottas were 
also in vogue side by side. The Maurya terracottas, which have been 
generally found at Pataliputra, the Maurya capital, Bulandi Bagh, Buxar 
and some other sites of Bihar,, appear to be characterised by remarkably 
individual traits in resi>ec’t of physiognomy as well as expression. In 
spite of a frontal treatment each represented a complete figure in the 
round. But for the faces which were pressed from the moulds, the 
figurines were modelled by the hand. The applique technique was also 
employed for delineating ornaments and head-dresses, and usually the 
form was burdened with them,^* 

Some scholars like A. K. Coomaraswamy’*' and Stella Kramrisch'’ 
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classi6ed some of the tndian terracottas as the ^‘ageless*’ type which wa^ 
entirely made by the hand by means of such rough and ready devices as 
flattening and rounding the body, pinching up and pressing down soft 
clay according to the requirement of the form, and drawing the ends of 
the limbs into conical points—all done by the simple pressure. of the 
fingers. Eyes, lips, ears, navel, hair etc. were indicated either by mere 
scratches or incisions, or by strips and pellets separately fashioned and 
applied on the summarily modelled form. The applique technique was 
also employed for delineating ornaments and head-dresses. Apart from 
the ‘ageless’ types, the distribution of the mould-made types of terra¬ 
cottas was very much extensive and wide-spread throughout India parti¬ 
cularly in the Gangetic Valley during the periods under survey. It is 
veiy interesting to point out in this connection that a few terracotta 
moulds were recovered from Rangarh, a prolific archaeological site in 
North Bengal.Among other important sites which have yielded 
mould-made terracottas, mention may be made of Taxila in the Punjab, 
Mathura, Sravasti (Saheth-Maheth), Ahichchtra, Kausambi (Kosam), 
Rhita and Rajghat in Uttar Pradesh, Padmavati (Pawaya) in Madhya 
Prade.sh, Pataliputra (Patna), Buxar and Vaisali (Basarh) in Bihar and 
Tamralipti (Tamluk), Mahasthangarh and Chandraketugarh in Bengal.’^' 
It has already been discussed that the terracottas had to be made 
either by hand or by mould. But a significant technique was evolved 
dui’ing the Post-Gupta period when the terracottas were also made by 
means of a combined technique which involved simultaneous operation 
of the wheel, the mould and the hand. Recent excavations carried out 
at the ancient site of Ahichchhatra (Distt. Bareilly,, U.P.) have revealed 
a good number of hollow cylindrical terracottas which were apparently 
made on the wheel. As for example, mention may here be made of a 
headless male figure seated on a high cylindrical pedestal with legs hang¬ 
ing down. The pedestal was wheel-turned and a base plate was added 
for the feet. On a wheel-turned hollow cylindrical base as high as the 
knees, the hollow bust was worked up and then the mould-made head 
was joined to it. Usually the head ends in a tenon which was inserted 
into the hollow bust; this can be seen through the tabular bust from the 
other end.20 Similar terracotta figurines of the same date have also been 
discovered from the site of Kasipur (Distt Moradabad, U. P.). These 
figurines are now in the reserve collection (Safdargunj, New Delhi) 
of the Archaeological Survey of India. One of the specimens examined 
was a seated female figurine on a pedestal which was apparently made 
on the V heel. The pedestal bears distinctive wheel-marks both inside 
and outside. Terracotte examples made by this process were also 
recovered from the archaeological sites of Tamluk and Panna in the 
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district of Midnapore, West fJengal. These terracottas (lizard-headed 
Mother-and>child figurines) stylistically dated in the early mediaeval 
period are displayed in the terracotta galleiy of the Asutosh Museum of 
Indian Art, Calcutta University. On a careful examination of the finds 
it is found that the body of this type of terracottas was generally made 
on the wheel, while the ornaments on the body, the hands, the creeping 
offsprings and the head were modelled by hand and then fixed in the 
applique technique. In the manufacturing process of these terracotta 
figurines wheel and hand played a significant role. Even the heads of 
these figurines were modelled by hand and not by mould. This shows a 
clear distinction between the techniques followed by the potters of 
Kashipur and Ahichchhatra, and the potters of Tamluk and Panna. 
The former used mould for the preparation of the head, while the latter 
applied hands for the same purpose.^' ' ^ 

A survey of the technology of potter’s craft in ancient and mediaeval 
India, therefore, show.s that early man’s technological skills and inven¬ 
tions were very much concerned with the modelling of clay, which has 
been regarded as the primeval pla.stic material, not only because of its 
ready availability, but also on account of its easy tractability. 

Technology of the Ivory Craft: 

The data relating to the manufacturing process of the ivoiy craft 
may not be available in deail, but one can atleast throw some light on 
certain aspects of the technology of the craft which is sup{X)sed to be one 
of the very ancient crafts of India. Evidences of the existence of this 
craft are found in the Harappan sites of Western and North-western 
India. A careful examination of the ivory examples recovered from 
Mohenjodaro .shows that the ivory carvers of the Harappan period most 
probably used saw, chisel and lathe m their manufacturing process. 
Possibility of tlie use of other tools is there, but our knowledge about 
them is so limited that we cannot make a concrete suggestion on their 
functions in the manufacturing technique. The incised or curved 
designs and motifs on the ivory examples were most probably made by 
different types of chisels. Evidences of the use of black or red pigment 
or paste on these designs have also been found. The teeth of the combs 
recovered from Mohenjodaro appear to have been cut with a saw, while 
the petals on the ivory vessels show traces of light red pigment with 
which the)'- were inlaid. The awls are supposed to be made from the 
die, whjile the battons and the shafts were most probably turned on the 
lathe. 22 

The evidence of ivory works belonging to the Post-Harappan 
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period*is so insufficient that no attempt can be made to throw light oil 
its technological aspects. From a dice recovered from the site of 
Chirand (Distt. Saran. Bihar'i is appears that the technique of making 
designs by means of fine chisels was prevalent during this period. 

During the latter periods ranging between the 7th century B.C. and 
the 3rd centuiy B.C. ivory carvers played an important role in the 
socio-economic life of the people. Making of designs and motifs by 
incision or by punching process became very popular among the crafts- 
men.2‘* One ivory handle decoi’ated with chequers and hachures has 
been recovered from Rupar, an important archaeological site in the 
Distt. of Ambala, Punjab. This ivory example shows a definite 
advancement in the technique of ivory caiving^^ During the period 
between 2nd century B C. and 3rd centur>' A.D., the ivory craft saw the 
hey day of its all I'ounded development. Apart from the decoration by 
incision, hatching or with mouldings, lathe played an important role in 
the manufacturing process.^'^- Another notalrle event in the history of 
technology of ivory ci’aft of this period is the manufacture of human 
figure in the round i.e. in three dimen.sional pose. For example, 
menlion may be made of the Sri-Lakahini figure fi'om Ter (Distt. 
Osmanalrafl, Maharashtra) which unquc.stionably shows distinc¬ 
tion in ai'li.stic and technical .‘^kill of the ivory-carvers of the period.^’ 
Among other significant examples of ivory works, the bands and 
de corated p]a(|ues including panels rccovei‘ed from Begram (the ancient 
Kapi.'iu, Mod. Kafinstari) deserve si)ecial mention in this context.^^ 
The t('chn,i(iue of ornamentation of the bands and decorated plaques is 
very intei’esting. On certain bands the decoration was engraved with 
a style. Certain variants in this method may also be seen. The unde¬ 
corated zones were eliminated by scooping with the result that the 
decor-ated part came out in light relief. The transition from simple 
engraving with a style to flat relief by scooping and hollowing the non- 
decora tod zones was represented in a piece. On^some plaques the con¬ 
tour’ was sliglitly scooped and on this surface, the craftsman did the 
relief work resulting in ‘‘relief in reverse.” This technique reached its 
perfection iii the larger placiues. The deeply incised contour yielded a 
shading, which admirably gave the effect of modelling. The compo¬ 
site motifs on the borders gave an excellent example of this technique. 
In certain plaques, the classical formulae of a very much accentuated 
relief as in wood work was followed. The craftsman was not satisfied 
by chamfering this undcicorated surface ; he eliminated it. The pla¬ 
ques and bands also show traces of painting in which red predominates. 
Black was used at times to accentuate the contours of the figures. The 
hair was also painted black and so also the pupils of the eyes. 
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During the Gupta, iPost-Gupta and mediaeval periods estamples of 
ivory figures in the round, caskets, bangles, plaques, throne-legs and 
inlaid works have been found at different sites of India. A careful 
scrutiny of some of the notable examples belonging to these 
periods shows that the craftsmen must have used different types of 
chisels, saw, styles and lathe in their manufacturing process. Paint¬ 
ing of ivor/ objects with different colours specially with lac was also 
not uncom.mon.”'-’ The most significant advancement in the field of 
technology of these periods was the introduction of inlay work on 
wood in ivory.'" For this work, fine ivory sheets were supposed to be 
cut into pieces of different sizes and then set into the appropriate por¬ 
tions cut on the wooden .surface. The techniques involved in the 
manufacturing process of ivory carving in Ancient and ,Mediaeval India 
appear to be more or less typical and conservative, and their age-old 
characteristics are still found in the examples produced by the present- 
day ivory-carvers who may have introduced sophisticated elements in 
their artistic expression and aesthetic appraisal. 


Technology of Metal Image-CaKling by Cire-perdue Process : 

The technology of metal image-casting in India by circ-perdue 
process is su})po.sed to be of high antiquity. Some scholars are of the 
opinion that the small bronze statuette of the dancing girl found at 
Mohenjodaro was most probably manufactured by the process of lost- 
wax {ch'c-pcrd'uc).'^ But as no mould used for casting bronze has yet 
been yielded from the excavations at Mohenjodaro, it is very difficult 
to be precise aljout the actual method of casting, viz. direct casting from 
moulds or the ca.sting by cire-pcrdue process. The inti’icate patterns 
and designs rejiroduced in casting the bronze figurine would, however, 
indicate that most probably the ‘lost-wax’ process was employed, as 
direct casting from a mould would not produce a bronze of such a fine 
finish. 

Excepting the above noted statuette belonging to the Harappan 
period no other notable examples of metal art produced by the c?re- 
pcrdxie casting proce.ss have been found in India until the Gupta period. 
However, at Taxila, Sir John MarshalP^ reports that cire-perdue metal¬ 
casting t,cchni(]ues were used at tliat time to produce gold and copper 
ornaments and other objects which were of Hellenistic styles. More¬ 
over, two bronze images both of Parsvanath, belonging to the first 
century A.D. (now displayed in the Prince of Wales and Patna Museums 
respectively) as well as the image of a standing Tirthankara from 
Chausa, Bihar, datable to the second-third century, A.D. show that the 
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art of metal-casting by cire-perdue method may have very much 
flourished during the Gupta period, but the technology of the craft was 
also in existence during the Sunga-Kushana periods. 

As already noted, the real development of the cire-perduc process 
took place during the Gupta period which is considered to be the 
'(Jk)lden Age' of Indian History. Of this period, a few superb examples 
of cire-perd'iie hollow casting techniques are still extent, the most not¬ 
able one, of course, being the famous Sultanganj Buddha, It was also 
during this period that the circ~perdne bronze casting processes were 
first recorded in the Silpasastras, the technical-cum-canonical texts 
used by the metal craftsmen in their production of bronze images. 
Mathura in the West, Sarnath (near Banaras), Magadha (now Bihar) 
in the central zone, and Bengal in the ea.stern zone, were the most 
imjjortant centres of this renai.ssance of plastic art. activity. Although 
a number of both solid and hollow-cast bronze figures datable to the 
Gupta period have been recovei'ed from different sites, the finest one is 
the Sultanganj Buddha which was cast in puj-e copfier in two layers. 
The inner layer was moulded on an earthy, cinder-like core composed 
of a mixture of sand, clay, charcoal and paddy husks. The outer layer 
of copper seems to have been cast over the inner one, presumably by the 

du; perdue process. 

During the Post-gupta and the early mediaeval periods, copper and 
bronze images were also made on a large scale by circ-perdue hollow or 
solid casting technique. The most imixirtant sites, from where 
exanijiles of eira-perdue casting })rocesse.s have been recovered, are 
Nalanda and Kurkihar in Bihar and Sirpur in Madhya Prade.sh. Bengal, 
during the rule of the Pala dynasty was also a very important centre of 
riie-pcrdnc proce.ss. The work of two outstanding Bengali painters 
and sculptors, father and son, named Dhiman and Bitopala re.si>ectively, 
gave rise to a new art stylo in metal art. This school’s widespread use 
of the cne-pcrdiic process was to influence the^ manufacture of copper 
and bronze icons in Nepal and Tibet. 

In South India the icon production by cire-perdue process became 
very popular during the Chola period (cir. 9th to 13t.h century A.D.). 
Many examples executed by the cire-perdue solid casting method have 
been recovered from the Tamil country, the most notable one, being 
the famous Naiaraja in bronze. With the eclipse of the Cholas in the 
13th century A D., the excellence of the art of metal ca.sting was affected 
to some extent because of the reason that the metal image art of this 
period ultimately merged into that of the less artistically distinguished 
one of the Vijayanagar period (14th-16th century A.D.).34 

Apart from the archaeological finds, we have some literary sources 
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dealing with the lost-wax process. The literary sources may be late in 
date i.e. belonging to the Gupta, Post-gupta and early mediaeval 
periods, but the information supplied by these sources are undoubtedly 
invaluable. The earliest Silpasastra that describes the process is the 
Madhu-Chchhisthavidhanam as recorded in the 68th Chapter of the 
Manasara, believed to have been compiled in the Gupta period.^5 As 
laid down in the formula for the preparation of a wax image in this 
treatise, the bees wax and dammar (the resiinous sap of the sal tree) 
must first be correctly mixed (with a little oil) to make the prepared 
wax. The proposed image must first be completely visualized and 
realized in the mind of the Sthaimti through contemplation until it is 
finally ready to be modelled in the ‘‘prepared wax.” When the wax 
image is completed it should be purified with the fine powdered pig¬ 
ments ipanchavarjia). In preparing the wax models of the inartis, at 
the jointures of the comf)onent parts of the body they should be rein¬ 
forced (before being covered by the clay mould) with copper rods or 
nails, and although the wax model will melt away (during furnaeing), 
there should be no objection to using those sui)ports (since they can be 
chiselled off after the mitrli is cast). The wax model is then to be 
covered with layers of mud (moulding sand) and (when dry) must be 
heated and thereby the wax expelled. After casting, the mould should 
be sprinkled with water to cool it so that it (the ('ast icon) may be 
removed after it is broken open. 

The Uttarahfuuja of Silparatna belonging to the Gupta period also 
contains valuable information about image making by both solid and 
hollow casting process. The first chapter of the said treatise deals 
with the method of preparation of different types of clay, while the 
second chapter deals with the techniques of casting. As described in 
the ti-eatise, an image is first modelled out of the ‘‘medium clay” which 
is pounded on a pounding stone to fine powder and mixed with dung. 
This must then be covered with the ‘line clay’, which is the most plastic 
form of the ‘medium clay’. Over thi.s (clay mtxlel) is put a (thin) 
layer of w'ax, the detailed modelling of wdiich is done wdth tools made 
of bamboo or tamarind wood. Over this, when finished, is put an 
application of the ‘soft clay’ which contains three parts of clay plus one 
part of powdered pottery, mixed together on a grinding stone. An 
orifice is made at the bottom of the clay mould, the latter being allowed 
to dry and. with a slight application of heat, the wax (inside the mould) 
is expelled (from the mould) through the orifice. The mould is then 
heated red-hot and put in position, orifice end up. Into this the molten 
metal is poured. If the image to be cast has to be of solid and heavy, 
then the wax model of it must be prepared out of a solid piece of wax. 
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This is covered with layers of mud (clay) the wax expelled and the 
cavity (thus left empty within the clay mould) filled with molten metal 
This will result in a solid metal image. 

The traditions and techniques of metal casting in India are also 
recorded in numerous texts of the mediaeval period, i.e. from 8th to 
12th centuries A.D. and even later. The Jain Amiyogadvara Churni 
mentions hollow casting and Vi>ihniidharmotiara both solid and hollow 
casting by the circ-perduc method.The Vishnu Samhita^^ also gives 
us some information about casting of image by cire-perdae process. Of 
the latter texts, i.e. the Samurangaiia-Sutradhara and the Yaktikal- 
patdTu, a mediae\'al encyclopaedic work which is most important from 
the point of view of the tcH.hniques of the circ-perdue process, is the 
Manasollasa or Abhdashitartha Chintamani (12th century A.D.) which 
throws much light on the contempoiary metal casting by cire-perdue 
method.’’ This work is considered to be the best of the few hitherto 
known texts on the subjwt as it furnishes us with every detail of the 
process, stage by stage, from the iircqiaration of the mcxlel to the finish¬ 
ing of the metal cast. The details of the cire-pcrdue metal casting as 
given in the Manasollasa are summarised as follows : (i) the model 
image .should lie piepared according to the Navatala measurement, 
(ii) besmearing the image with refined clay, (in) clay mixed with 
charred, husk, cotton and a little finely powTlered salt, and ground on a 
smooth stone should be applied three times all over and round (the 
image), (iv) the first layer (of clay) should be thin and should be dried 
lip in the shade After a conjilc ol day a second laver should be applied 
again. When dr}’- again, there should be the third coating thickly 
a]^];hcd, (v) (one) should besmear the whole (image or model) with 
clay leaving the mouths of the tubes open and the wise man should 
dry 11 ]) (the (lay coating) with care, (vi) the expert should first measure 
the wax of the image, wdiich has to be made either in brass, or copper, 
or silver or gold. Brass and co])])er should bp taken ten times that of 
wax, silver twelve times and gold sixteen, (vii) then, one should encase 
the metal, either gold or one that is desired, with clay and coconut¬ 
shaped crucible (thus formed) should be dried up in he aforesaid 
manner, (viii) next (one) should melt aw^ay the w^ax (from the mould) 
by heating (i.e. the mould) in fire and should afterwards heat the 
cnacible in cinders, (ix) after making a hole wdth an iron on the top of 
the crucible and holding it tightly wdth a pair of tongs (one should 
bring the heated crucible (out of the cinders), (x) one should place a 
burning wick in the mouth of the tube of the heated (mould of the) 
image, (xi) after bending the crucible, held tightly by the tongs, (one) 
should pour molten metal into the mouth of the tube in a continuous 
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stream and stop when it is full to the brim of the tube, (xii) the 
adjacent fire should be put out for the purpose of cooling (the mould 
with the molten metal). When the image (i.e. the mould) gets 
naturally cool, the expert should break up the clay (mould) very care¬ 
fully. The metal image (thus prepared) verily resemble that in wax, 
endowed with similar limbs and other details.''^’ 

The survey of the technology of image-making by cire-perduc 
method, therefore, shows that this craft was one of the most important 
crafts in ancient and mediaeval India. Moreover, recent investigations 
carried out by Ruth Reeves on behalf of the All India Handicrafts 
Board and the office of the Registrar General, India, have also revealed 
that the Mctalsmiths of Rampur (Bankura, West Bengal), Baripada, 
Sorponkha, Pairakuli and Asnasol (Orissa), Jagadalpur (Madhya 
Pradesh), Lowadih (Ranchi, Bihar) and Swamimalai (Madras) still 
prepare images by the age-old cire-perdne process in different metals 
such as copper, bra.ss and bronze. 


Conclusion : 

Our survey of the technical asi)ects of the three selected crafts viz. 
the potter's craft, the Ivory work and the Metal Image casting by cire- 
perdue process appears to have thrown some light on the technology of 
these crafts with special reference to their pi-ocess of evolution, gradual 
development and up.s and downs in different phases of ancient and 
mediaeval Indian History. There is no denying the fact that we do not 
have sufficient data which enable us to investigate in detail the earliest 
man’s thoughts, desires, activities and achievements in the field of 
material cultuic, but on the basis of data available with us it has, how¬ 
ever, been possible to trace out the chronological sequences of the 
technology of atlcast some of the impot'tant crafts in ancient and 
mediaeval India. Our study might have l>een more interesting if we 
could get some corroborative literaiy’^ data from a vast treasury of 
ancient Indian texts which represent the intellectual and literary 
activities of different periods of Indian History. The early literary 
sources such as the Vedas, the Brahrnanas, the Aranyakas, the Sutras. 
the Jaina and the Buddhist literatures, the Epics viz. the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, the Dharmn-sastras or Smritts, the Puranas, the 
Kavyas and other Sanski’ii literature of the ancient and mediaeval 
periods undoubtedly throw sufficient light on the language and litera¬ 
ture, Political and Legal Institutions, Religion and Philosophy, Social 
and Economic conditions of the contemporary periods, but about the 
technology of the crafts prevalent during the relevant periods we 
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seldom get adequate information from these literary sources. It hafi 
already been noticed that out of the three crafts selected for study, only 
for one craft i.e. image-making by cir-perdue process, we get valuable 
information from the literaiy sources datable in the later periods. For 
the technology of this craft in the earlier periods we have to depend 
mainly on the archaeological findings. As regards the technology of 
other crafts also we come across only fragmentary and stray references 
in the ancient and mediaeval texts which may throw .some light on 
other aspects of the crafts in general, but not on the technical aspects, 
and thereby compelling us to dej^end mainly on the excavated 
materials. 

It has already been noticed that during the period ranging from 
round about 1400 B C. to 800 B C. we come across a very few examples 
of significant pottery excepting a good number of “Painted Grey Wares” 
re('overed from various archaeological sites in the Upper Gangetic 
Basin. Even the terracottas, which are considered to be one of the 
major items of potter’s craft, are also rarely found during this period 
On the basis of the paucity of the specimens of material culture some 
scholars aie inclined to call this period as “Dark Age” of Indian 
ITistoiy.'" It may, therefore, bo presumed that after the gradual decay 
of the Post-Harappan Chalcolithic Cultures there prevailed .some .sort of 
.social, political and economic instability throughout the country speci¬ 
ally in Northern India. Scholars have, however, attempted to associate 
this period with the migration of the; Aryans and their gradual expan¬ 
sion in dilTerent parts of the Ganga-Yamuna Doab. The “Painted Grey 
Ware” which is generally associated with the early settlers of the Aryan 
stock has been found at Hastinapura, Ahichchatra, Kampil, Panipat, 
Baghpat, Tilpat, Mathura etc.'^^ associated with the story of the 
Mahabharata. The date of the Mahahharata war ha.s been suggested by 
Pargiter-*^ to be circa 950 B.C., which falls well within the “Painted 
Grey Ware” period at Hastinapura. B. B. LaJ assumes that “the ware 
was associated with the early settlei’s at these sites viz the Panravas, 
Panchalas, etc., who formed a part of the Aryan stock in India.”'*"' 

From the facts noted above, it may be suggested that the socio¬ 
economic and political atmosphere of the aforesaid period may not have 
been congenial to the growth and development of a particular craft or 
industry. The Aryan people, who were very much bu.sy with their 
expansion and settlement programmes, probably could not take active 
interest in the promotion of arts and crafts. They most probably 
devoted time to produce artifacts on a large-scale only during the later 
period when they stabilized their position in Northern India. Before 
that they were mainly occupied with war with the Non-Aryans and 
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what they produced was only meant for defence purposes. The literal^ 
sources of the later Vedic period may, however, contain references to 
the practise of arts and crafts specially those of leather-workei’S, weavers, 
wheel wrights, potters and smiths, but the data available with us are 
so fragmentary that it is very difiicult to throw any significant light on 
the technology of these crafts. 

The cause of decline of most of the important traditional crafts 
(excei)ting image making by circ-pcrdue process) during the Post- 
Gupta and Early Mediaeval periods may be the same as noted in the pi'e- 
vious paragraph, but there were some other factors also which alluded 
to the det'line of the age-old crafts. It is known to all .students of 
Indian History that there was a continuous struggle for empire among 
the ruling dynastie.s, and the atmosphere created thereby was not at 
all favourable for the growth and development of the crafts which 
could flourish only in the stable condition of a society. The craft of 
image making by cire-pcrdue w^as in a flouri.shing condition because of 
the reason that it might have received royal patronage from the contem¬ 
porary ruling dynasties like the Palas, Scmn, Chains, Chnlukyas, 
Rashtrakulas and Fallavns who were noted for their I’cligious activities. 
During the late mediaeval periods most of the traditional crafts were in 
a decaying condition. The sovereign power jiassed into the hands of 
foreigners who belonged to alien races and professed a new religion of 
somewhat militant type. The establishment, for the first time, of two 
diverse systems of culture and civilization led to a definite cleavage 
between the rulers and the ruled such as India hati net'cr known before. 
As a result, changes took plac'e in the socio-economic life of the people. 
The contcniixirary nalers, as it appears, were not, very much interested 
in the promotion of such crafts already existing in the country. A 
different pattern of material culture was set up and impetus was given 
to such crafts and industries which could be produced in the Royal 
Karkhayias and which could only siitisfy the needs of the royal families. 
In a word, the rural economy suffered a set back under the oveiwhelm- 
ing influence of the bureaucratic state of economy. 

fl’he study of the technology of some of the important crafts in 
Ancient and Mediaeval India is just an attempt to throw’’ some light on 
the traditional crafts, which inspite of their many ups and downs have, 
however, been persisted through the ages. The study may be taken to 
be incomplete in the sense that the story relating to the process of the 
evolution of the technology of this crafts, which must have coverc'i a 
long period of time, is mainly based on veiy slender evidence. A good 
deal yet remains to be done, and it would require the unabated efforts 
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of the archaeologists, who with the help of their spades can bring thfi 
task to a reasonable state of completeness. 


Research Scholar^ Office oj the 
Registrar General of India. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS 


THE YEAR BOOK of Daily Recreation and Information, Concering Remarkable 
Men and Manners, Times and Seasons, Solemnities and Merry-Malking, Antiquities 
and Novelties by Hone, WIilliam, London ; William Tegg and Company, 1832. 824 

and Novelties by Hone, William, London : William Tegg and Company, 1832. 
Republished by Gale Research Company, Detroit, Michigan, 1967. Price : $ 22.50. 

The book under review has more than 1650 pages and it is 
arranged chronologically with each day having its own special selec¬ 
tion of curious notes. While there is no duplication whatsoever in the 
popular threesome, they are similar in that each contains fresh bits of 
literary and antiquarian miscellany conveniently arranged and fully 
indei^ed in both general and subject indices. There are over 100 
illustrations of unique objects and scenes from the past. 

A biogi’aphy of William Hone, the competent and controversial 
bookman, is given in the new introduction by Leslie Shepard, who also 
compiled a bibliography of books written, edited, or published by the 
author. Possessing a mordant social conscience. Hone was an out¬ 
spoken critic and satirist of the wrongs of his day. His acquittals in 
thi’ee separate trials for alleged blasphemy in his publications indicated 
that he had not only the public support but also the backing of his 
fellow publishers who called him “a persecuted but triumphant champ¬ 
ion of the press.” 

By combining this great social awareness with a life-long love of 
books, especially old books. Hone was eminently qualified to compile 
his lively books. Taking on some of the characteristics of an almanac, 
THE YEAR BOOK contains a monthly “alimentary calendar” of avail¬ 
able and desirable foods as well as a plant and vegetable garden 
directory. Antiquarian lore, poetry selections, and observations on 
nature and mores are all presented in a form which lends itself to a few 
minutes or a few hours reading. 

The interest and entertainment that the volume originally offered 
to both the specialist and general reader has actually increased over the 
years. Since the book’s function was*similar to that later assumed by 
periodicals, it supplies many rare details on old and obscure customs. 

The present edition will be found useful to everybody. The 

publishers deserve our hearty congratulations for bringing this out. 

■ 

THE KINGDOM OF THE YOUNG, by Verrer Elwin, Oxford University Press, 
Calcutta, 1968. Price : Rs. 26/- 

The title of the book under review is one of the names that the 



Murias give tx) the most cherished of their institutions,—the Ghotul. 
The Ghotul means the village dormitory, the bothie, the bachelors hall, 
which is a central institution in life and culture of the Muria, a tribal 
group of central India. Dr. Elwin in his book ‘The Muria, and their 
Ghotul’ had described all possible details about this institution. The 
book under review is an abridged version from the above title. It has 
twelve chapter with index. The chapters are as follows : 

(1) Introduction, (2) The origin of the Ghotul, (3) Two types 
of Ghotul, (4) Ghotul Membership and Rules, (5) An Evening in 
Ghotul (6) Ghotul Discipline, (7) The Muria’s Attitude to Sex, 
(8) The Problem of Ghotul Infertility, (9) Ghotul Recreation, 
(10) The Ghotul and Marriage, (11) The Ghotul and Religion & 
(12) Moral Standards in Ghotul. 

The book under review has also 41 illustrations and 2 maps show¬ 
ing the position of Bastar and the distribution of the tribe in Bastar ot 
Madhya Pradesh. The material for the original work was collecte<i 
between 1935 and 1942 so the account refers to the conditions of the 
people are of about thirty pears ago. Still “No attempt is made to bring 
it up to date” say the Publishers. Although the Ghotul is in existence 
even to day, recent development of the country has brought many 
changes there which have been provided by many researchers. In fact, 
its organisational pattern and many other items and the discussion on 
group-marriage, group-concobinage, pre-nuptial chastity and infertility, 
experimental marriage etc. are interesting and thought provoking. So 
the usefulness of the book under review is unquestionable. 

HAJAR BACHHARER BANGLA GAN (Bengali Songs of a thousand years) Edited 
by Prabhat Kumar Goswami. Saraswati Library, Calcutta, 1376 B.S,, Demy size, 
388 pages. Price Rs. 15/'- 

The book under review is a critical edition of more than three 
hundred and fifty songs composed by the distinguished Bengali 
composers for a period of about a thousand years. The songs are 
classified in ten types such as devotional songs, indigenous songs, love 
songs, religious and ritual songs, workmen songs, nature songs, etc. 
with a critical introduction and notes. The introduction is well- 
written and it is sure to occupy a position in the mu.sicological literature 
of Bengal for it draws upon many interesting points on different types 
of Bengali songs. For the convenience of researchers there is an index 
of first line of the songs. The editor and the publishers deserve our 
congratulation for bringing out this critical and useful book. 
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EDITORIAL 


February 1970 


Rural crafts constitute the best source for supplementing the family 
income and absorbing surplus manpower. As they are labour intensive- 
the capital and equipment is not large, and all members of a family can 
l.articipatc in the production process. 7'he contingency r)f death or 
disability of the sole bread-winner, displacing the entire family, will not 
occur if all members of the family are trained and engaged in produc¬ 
tion. It is essential that the implications of the slogans “every home a 
(ottage industry"’ be fully understood, ("ottage industries should be 
development-oriented. The economic objectiNe of j)roducing a saleable 
article, the social objective of providing employment and the wider 
objccti^•e of creating self-reliance and building up a strong community 
.spirit should all be simultaneously achieved, through the pojuilarisation 
of rural acts and crafts or handicrafts. 

In the (landhian concejil. economic self sulTiciency includes economic 
integration and unity which becomes a major inslrunu'ut of nation¬ 
building. (landhiji envisaged each village and grfuips of village or 
regions developing their own resources not only for their residents but 
also for the country as a whole. The net work of community develop¬ 
ment blocks has created some initial ('iithusiasm among lh(‘ rural folk and 
helped in the absorption of rural manpower in developmental activity. 
They would have been inori' succi'ssfiil if only thev had created to the 
princijial objective of relieving unemj)loyment and generated and mobi¬ 
lised all the pt'oi)le's eiu'rgies towards this pnrposetnl goal. Having 
initiated a eountrywide programme of de\('lopment. we should have 
intensified llu' process of integrated dcMdojunent and not slacked our 
elTort. It is not too late even now. 

There is no denying the fact that, iiu'ndy froui the point of view of 
rapid economic growth, the returns are going to be nifire than com¬ 
mensurate with the large investment invohed. If advanced scientific 
technology can ofTer automation, cutting down human drudgery and meet¬ 
ing the demand of workers for a four-day week, surely the same scientific 
ingenuity can offer job.s to our millions, esjiecially when we have at 
t)ur command, enormous natural resources and a work season through¬ 
out the year which advantages denied to many advanced nations. 

It is regretable that the past Plans have consistently neglected to 
make good use of labour resources Successful utilisation of manpower 
resources should be make the key-note of future planning. Development 
activities in a block should be planned primarily with the object of full 
utilisation of available skills through a progamme of productive employ¬ 
ment. The plan should map out how much of the available manpower 
can be absorbed in the various programmes. 
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SOME I.C.C.R. PUBLICATIONS 


FOLK SONGS OF INDIA By Ilcm Barua 

A collc’clion ol' people's songs rn)in all regions of India on a diversity of 
fliemos—love, marriage, motherland, etc. The book presents a colourful 
view of Indian people while at work or in moments of rejoicings associate 
with their colourful festival (Price;: Rs. 6-50) 

DRAMA IN RURAL INDIA By J. C. Malhur 

A survey of traditional drama which shows its national character through 
the exchanges between traditional-classical and traditional-folk drama. 
Based on the autlior’s (irst liand observation, this book makes a very 
delightful reading (Price: Hs. 17-0()) 

SRI HARSA'S PLAYS 

Translated by Bak-Kun-Rae into Flnglish, the three plays of Ilarsa, the 
king (Irainalisl of medieval India, are substantiated by copious explanatory 
notes. A verv substantial feast for those interested in Sanskrit drama 
(Price : Rs. d.'i’OO) 

Trade Emiuiries: M/s. Asia Publishing House, Calicut Street, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay-1 


(Tfi^ secret of travelling light to Darjeeling 



Travel light, feel free, enjoy more—that's what any experi¬ 
enced traveller will tell you. 

And that's what you have to do when you take your days 
off at Darjeeling. We have got a Luxury Tourist Lodge 
where we look after your every need. Fully furnished 
drawing-cum-bedroom with exquisite carpeting, a small 
anteroom with reclining chairs where you can gaze at 
Kanchenjungha at dawn or on a moonlit night. Running 
hot & cold water, attached bath. 

So now you can travel light, feel free, enjoy more, when 
you come and stay at the Luxury Tourist Lodge at 
Darjeeling. 

All you need to bring with you is yourtoothbrush, 
as the saying goes. 

P.S>.; There's another Tourist Lodge at Darjeeling—the 
'ShailSbas', for those who don't mind paying less. And a 
Luxury Tourist Lodge at Kalimpong. 

For bookings, contact Managers or 

TOURIST BUREAU Government of West Bengal 

Darjeeling (Gram; Dartour') or 3/2, Dalhousie Square (E), Calcutta-1 
Phone: 23-8271. Gram: 'Traveltips' 

Bookings at the Calcutta Tourist Bureau close fifteen days ahead of vlait 
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Dunlop India 
sets another 
export 
record 


An all time export record for a tyre 
company was achieved by Dunlop India 
in 1969 when its foreign exchange 
earnings reached the Rs. 2 80 crores mark. 
This was achieved by Dunlop with a 
concerted multipronged drive—developing 
the export of new products, expanding 
existing markets and opening up new 
ones. As mc«ny as 12 new countries were 
added to Dunlop's export list in 1969. 


Rs. 2.80 Crores 
Earned 
From 61 Countries- 
The Highest Ever 
By Any 

Tyre Company. 


Some Notable Achievements in 1969 

■ Only Indian company to export cycle tyres to the 
U.SA. and aero tyres to Europe. 

■ Secured the largest single order (Rs. 54 lakhs) ever 
placed by the U.S.S.R. on any Indian tyre company. 

■ Record orders secured from Burma, Yugoslavia and 
United Arab Republic, 


Products Exported 

Aero tyres, tyres for earthmoving 
equipment, trucks and buses, \ 
light trucks, cars and motor cycles; 
cycle tyres and rims; barrow 
tyres and wheels; rubber solution; 
adhesives; shock absorbers and 
automobile wheels, transmission 
belting, braided hose .fan 
and vee belts, ^ 


^ DUNLOP INDIA 

—keeping pace with India's Export Drive 
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Books of Indian Publications Folklore Series 

1. Rain In Indian Life Sc Lore, An Anthology, edited with an introduction by Sankar 
Sen Gupta, Foreword : Prof. Nirmalkumar Bose, Director, Anthropological Survey 
of India, Calcutta, 1963. Rs. 18 (Rare). 

2. Studies in Indian Folk-Culture, An Anthology, edited by Sankar Sen Gupta and 
Dr. K. D. Upadhyaya, Calcutta, 1904. Rs. 12. 

3. Souvenir of All India Folklore Conference, edited by Sankar Sen Gupta, Calcutta, 
1964 (out of print). 

4. Folklore Research in India, Official Proceedings of the All India Folklore Con¬ 
ference, Calcutta, 1964, Ed. by Sankar Sen Gupta, Calcutta, 1964. R.s. 8. 

5. Tree Symbol Worship in India, An .Anthology, edited with an introduction by 
Sankar Sen Gupta, Foreword P. C. Sen, Chief Minister, W. B. Preface : Sophia 
Wadia, President, Indian Folklore Society, Calcutta, 1905. Rs. 20. 

6. Folklorists of Bengal, by Sankar Sen Gupta, Foreword : Hiraninay Banerjec, Vice- 
chancellor, Rabindra Bharati University, Introduction : Asok Mitra, ICS, Registrar 
General of India, Calcutta, 1965. R.s. 12. (Rare) 

7. A Guide to Field Study, An Anthology, edited with an introduction by Sankar Sen 
Gupta, Foreword : Prof. Niharranjaii Ray, 1965. Rs. 16.50. 

8. Folklore Library, by Dr. P. K. Mahapatra, Dept, of Library Science, University of 
Calcutta, Foreword . Prof. Niharranjan Ray, Introduction : Sankar Sen Gupta 
Calcutta, 1965. Rs. 6.,50. 

9. 500 Questions on the subjects requiring investigation in the social conditions of the 
people of India, by Rev. James Long, edited with biobibliographical notes by 
Dr. Mahadeva Prasad Saha, Asiatic Society, Calcutta, Introduction, Sankar Sen 
Gupta, Calcutta, 1966. Rs. 10.50. 

10. A Comparative Study of a Bengal Folktale, by Ralph Troger, Foreword : Sankar 
Sen Gupta, Indian Folklore Society, Introduction : Prof. Dr. Heinz Mode, 
Director, Archaeological Inst., Martin Luther University, Halle (Saale), Germany, 
Calcutta, 1966. Rs. 14.50. 

11. A Bibliography of Indian Folklore and Related Subjects, by Sankar Sen Gupta with 

Dr. Shyam Parmar, Calcutta, 1967. Rs. 38. * 

12. A Survey of Folklore Study in Bengal: West Bengal and East Pakistan by 
Sankar Sen Gupta, Calcutta, 1967. Rs. 20. 
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I.ECIEND ^IIIAT WAS SATf 


I 111' nu'Dlioii ()| |Ii(> \\()i(l SA I’i' spills llic iiUiiL'ination to (‘misioii 
llu- puturr ()l a woman ol iilicr xirliic and .sell'almi'f^alion who \olnn 
laMl\ consiL'iicd Jicrsi'll lo llir llaiiU's on in i' Inishand .s pi ic. Lilciall}. 
Iiu‘ word di'iiolcs a \ a!ic;4al('d ( oinh'iial ion ol [nnilx. Iiulli, and lailh. In 
ns lu“\ da\. I'onsnmmal ion ol Hie iiic ol widow hurninfj; was hclicvi'd lo 
< Ollier inestinialih' lienericenee nol onl\ on llie [irinie mcinnhenl ol lln 
mini.stralion, wlncli. inh'r alia, assnied her abode in heaven aloni.,' wdh 
lier hnsh.ind lor as inanv \ears as hair on hninan body nearly ihri'e 
and hall cjores hid also on Ihe Ihree raees wilh whom her eaidhly 
e\i.slenee was linked, i.e those ol her niolher. I'alln'r and husband, 
besides jieriplnnal henelils lha! Ihi' prii'sis and Ihe ^(‘iieral piihhe ohiained 
by aecompan>in^ Ihe jiroeession and wdnessine, the eeremony and Iin 
oecasioiially n'cemno deparlin,i( Moral frills Irom lln* Sati 

Most atnienl soeii'lies the world o\er were, at oin* tinu* oi‘ the other. 
.swaM-d 1)\ the custom ol' widow hurniULn or inon* raiel). hiirrun^L hut 
alter roachin},' cyrtain [loinl of yi'iiilh it s(>ems t-o ha\e I'adi'd out inlo total 
(hsusi* IhroUL'h an or^ains(*d social ell'oj’t or a hajipy conjunction ol' natural 
I'orci'S. One pos.sihh* reason lor its earl\ discontinuance in those societies 
could he the coiupleti* ahsi'Uce ol' reliL’ious sain lion In'hind Ihe conven 
lion which (h'Uicd its ojiportunily and e\p('dienc\ of enlri'iichmenl. 'I'ln 
custom was olisi'ncd in oni* form or another h\ ('.hinese. (Ireeks. h^L^yp 
lians, Shns, ScandinaMans. {iermans. 'reiilons, (iauls and lleimiti's and- 
of course, the Irulian.s. In f.icl- d could In* said that at varying' periods 
of lime the entire human race was shadowi'd by the rile In certain 
la.se.s only funeral on‘erin{;'.s were made which included g^-nerous gift.s of 
slaves who were slauLditered without the slifflitest coni])unctn)n Hoyal 
mummies of wen* entombed in the c(mipany of numerous slaves 

lor rendering assistance in the after-death life. 


In India, the custom could be traced back to the dawn of history. 
Proponents of the thesis that the custom nourished in the Vcdic ages are 
numerous l)ut their interpretation (jf the scriptural passages of question¬ 
able authenticities is not free from doubt. It is commonly known that 
Hig \'e(la treats of ph'asures of life and a diametrically opposite jiicture 
ol the grim and dolorous rite could not be co-existent theri'with and is 
therefore very unsiqiportahle in that conti'xt. It may be- that in keeping 
witli the medieval and dark forci's of the earth, India could not he an 
exception to the observances of a social custom which was followed in 
many other lands. Some authorities expound that Scythians were the 
original race who gavi' liirlh to the ich'a, nurtured it aiul propagaleil 
the same' in the laiuls they inliahili'd A conjecture is safely offerred 
tliat the concept germinatcal in India with the Scyiithians Ilowi'ver, 
lh(' rite is said to have formed not an unimportant part in llu- funeral 
ceremonies about four centuries before the Kamayana and thi' .Maha- 
hharata or about .'iUO years H. (', In cmtain texts, eight centuries before 
r.hrist trac(‘s of referenci's to Sati are to be found. 

In th(' Rig \'eda and Alliarva \'i'da. riles of tlu' Anlyesli Samskara 
(the last i-eremonies) are deliiu'ated where referenei' to the lasing of the 
widow on the fuiu-ral p> re is a\ailal)lc. No traci' of eoncreinalion is 
found in thi'se texts, riu* pui'iiose of la\ing the widow along with her 
deceased husband is cloaked in indissohilile inystc'ry. A giii'ss may be 
ventured lu*re. Siiu-e it is belie\ed that the spirit of the deparlcal person 
hovers around the dead body for someliiiu' after Ihi' jx'rson is cimnnonly 
belie\ed dead, an ingenuous system was devised by th<‘ bigoli'd and 
gullible periesthood of eliciting [lerinission from llii' diaid person for 
allowing the widow to abidi* in thi' world and ri'linipiish wealth to the 
(Jescendaiits. .Vn address to lliis effi'ct was made to the dead man whib' 
the widow la\ alongside the eorjiscs wheri'afler a younger brollier or 
any other suitable person held her by tlu“ left hand urging her to rise 
and relin([uish the world of llu‘ dead and, in many cases, furtlu'r asking 
her to agree to be llu' wife of the om* who was willing to mairy her. (In 
a considerable number of cases the willing person happened to be tlu* 
Muinger brolluT of the dead man or a near ndative) 

The (h'scriplion is sugg(‘sti\is It is jiossible that in certain cases llu' 
widow’s mav lia\e refusial to rehiupiish the side of tluar dead husbands. 
Their li\ing relationship may luni' been intensely ('motional and the 
woman may have been bowed down by excessive grii'f on the loss of her 
I.ord, the visible (iod without whom life may ha\(‘ no meaning for her 
(>r in whose absence' continuance of evisleiice just could not b(' contem¬ 
plated. A further conjecture is that in one of the symptomatic or 
pioneering instances, the woman may have been compelled to accompany 
her partner to doom by the vested inti're.sts of her domestic life, parti- 
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cularly Ihoso who coveU'd the considerable wealth that the deceased may 
have left behind. Or perhaps the burden of maintenance of the widow 
may ha\e impelled a heartless partiiareh to enter into collusion with the 
priestdom for an taisy elimination of the widow, injeetiiif’ the mundane 
suf^'f'i'slion with relit;ious resjieetabihty and jiiou.siu'ss, holdini* out, at the 
'-ame time, a promise of £»reat (‘Ihreal splendour in llu* after-life. No 
ndif^ious sanction ever seems to have been attached to the cusloni. It is 
only the pi'rversion of the rooted anil vesli'd bi'hool of tlu' 
inedie\al mind that twish'd lh(‘ scrijilural stipulali<»ns to interpretation 
conj,'enial to its ovsn end. Maim .th(> l.aw (’mcr, does not enjoin the 
practice- nor for that matter is it supporii'd by later faiths in the strands 
<)l Indian social and relif.,Mous lilc Manu s directions to tlu' widow is lor 
icadini,' a life of ar aeseetic al'ti'r the d('parluri' of her I.ord. Provisions 
in iniuuiKM'abli' ancient lexis lhal a law contrary in spirit to that enjoined 
liy Manii is not commendable must be taken cl(*ar note of. Muddhism, 
.lainism and Sikhism exposliilatcd ai,‘amst the practice' of Sati. 

It is . Iheri'l'ori', ajipari'iil lhal no sins^U' lactor or considi'ration can 
be lu'ld responsildc for Iraiislixalion ol Ihe jiraclicc in India, thouf'h due 
prmiaiilv to local inllueiiccs ils pn'dominance in certain parts of the 
couniry <an be explained, even as ils sparse ae'ceplanci' in others can lie 
accounted lor 

Possibly. th(' Aryans ainont,' them principally Ihe aristocracy- may 
have lollowi'd the rite for over a Ihousand years, vet tlii' earliest recorded 
iiislaiici' of Sail is prov id<'d in the account left to j>oslerit\ by a (ireek 
Inslorian, Diodorus Siculus who may be approximated to have lived in 
.iiilius (leaser s lime riie evi'iil dt'scribed is the di'ath and funeral of a 
Hindu (ii'iieral naiiu'd Keli'us serving' undi'r I’Amienes Ihe (ireek (’,om 
mander ol .Mi'xaiidi'r's army. W’hile lif'hliii!,; .Vnlii^enos somewhere' in 
.DC) or .‘>17 H, (1. Ihe Indian ('o'lieral was killed and an obsirepi'roiis con¬ 
troversy rat'ed Ix'lvveen his two wives who vic'd for tliC' honour of con- 
cremalion. 'I'lie issue', in dc'lc'rc'iice to Ihc' acce|)l<'d convc'iition then |)r(' 
valc'iit, was sc'llli'd in favour of Ihe yoim^c'r s|)ous(' as the I'ldc'r was bif,' 
with a child Hc'deckc'd as bridt'. she' laid liersc'H bv Ihe sidi' of hc'r 
Inisbaiid on the ]>VTe. A dc'laclmu'iit of the army inarchc'd Ihrc'e times 
around the pyrc' platform. 'I’lic' v iolc'iicc' ol names could not draw a cry 
of anj'uish from llu' voluntary jiarticipant ; shc' is rc'jiortc'd to have bid 
adic'u with a smilc', pc'rhaiis with a wave of arm c'ven as the llamc's 
comph'lely enj^nilfc'd her 

('.('itain jiosilivc* conclusions can be dc'duced from Ihe above account, 
which could i-onvenienlly be taken as a lyiucal one of tlu' many that 
jirecc'dcd or follovvc'd. In the lirsl place, the custom appears to have been 
conlined to either the martial race of K.shtriyas entrusted with the 
defence of the country, or the aristocracy lor some amhiguous reasons. 
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l(! llic stale ol' Sa!ihood was dccined as an lionour wln('li 

umajuiAocally j>ro\es lhal ikj Iona* was used or ro(juirc*d in its adniinistra- 
lion and lhal the custom was entirely voluntarily I'ollowed. beinj* based 
on unslinlin.i; \\ dlinf,ni(>ss. 'j’hird, social I'orec's seem to have assigned 
lull approbation to Ihc' rile. IIowe\er, no explicit legal or religious sanc¬ 
tion seemed attached to the' fashion Snccessi\(> eases of Sati appear to 
liavc- c-realc'd so marked an inpiression ot selfe'sriicss. grit, valour and 
clii\alr 3 , hdliness of pur|)osc‘ and sublimity of action that the once Ian 
guishing cuslorn lea])ed into a raging fashion embraced b\ all casic's and 
creeds. It no longc'r remaiiu'd llu‘ monopoly of thc' Brabmins. the- aristo¬ 
cracy or the' militant sc'clions of the* Indian .society 

Brahmanic literature, llu' various Sutras. Srutis. the Buddhist and 
Jain sacred Ixcoks do not enfher sujijiorl or repudiate llie ritc'. In fact, 
no clear mention of the' existence' ol the' e iislom is axailablc' 

A marked re'fc're'iue' conlronls us in the' Samhilas of Vishmi and 
\'\asa Inch stipulate' that either Ihi' wielou should le'ad a chaste' hie' of 
»e'hbac\- re noune ni!.; all pli'asuie's ol Ihi' si'iisc's or as an altc'rnatn e' ase i'iiel 
Jii'r husband s funeral pyre It is mde'cel nole'worlhv that i'\('n lu're' no 
clear commandme'nt in fa\our of the' custom is proiaMiuded 

'rile Mahabharala eih's piomient instance's ol the' tile' but it is known 
lhal most of the' willows of the' marivrs ol the' I'ipie' War eliel not immolate' 
themse'h c'S. though some elrownc'il the'msehes lale'r It is stall'd lhal on 
hearing of the' ele'alh ed hi'r husband. Droiiachaiya. Krpi made' her appi'ai - 
am e' on the' battle' lield ol KuruKshe'Ira in wdd dishes e lle'd fashion, hut 
sill' did not achii'se' Satihooel .Some' slrav I'sample's ol .Sati are' also to 
be' found in the' e]iie of the Bamasana. 

riu' nil' may bi' asMimeel to base' ligiiri'd in the' Indian hteratiiri' in 
the' cenlurie's lollowmg the birth ed (ihrisl. Keilhaii's Ba jalai angini and 
.Semu'de's as Kal hasarilsagara mi'idion luslauec' of Sail; in ))ailicu 
lar. these two earermal piibliialioiis inlorm us of the' earialion that the' 
lirmeiple' ol Sail eame' to adopt in e'ourse' of lime', I'lus ma\ we'll have' 
bee'll mnui'iiee'd b\ Se'\lhian prae'liei' of a similar nature', Kolhan ([note's 
instance's \%h('r(' concubines, sislc'rs and e'\I'li mothers i-onci I'lnale'd Ihi'in 
■»i'lve'.s. kiu'wn as Suhnindrana or S(tli(i<i(iniiijui or Aniuirohaiui. Sonu'de'va 
(jiiole's the jiarlii ular example' ol the Quei'ii Molhe'r committing Sail whe'ii 
lie'!’ son \'isuplamalla of Nejial was killed in Sanival 878. 

II 


Jc'iia 'ravi'i nie'!'. the' lamous I're'iu h lra\ I'lle-f. w ho made' a numbc'r of 
trips to India. eU'arly portraxs Ihe custom in his ri'ininise c'nci's which 
relate' to a pe'riod belwee'ii IIWO and Ifitw A. I), lie' slates that the' alterna¬ 
tive to Sail o[)en to Ihe widow was to lead a life of unbroken mise'ry. dis- 
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iV'riU't' iiiul cojilrmpl Jin cmsIcjicc oI' a worlli h'ssc'r than even a slave. 
.M().st often the balance of choice tillc'd in I'avour of llie custom, the tleci- 
t;on i.s no .small measures heiiif' dictated l>v the o\er/('atous relations and 
priests \\ ho did not tarr\ in ])ortrayiiii^ the ]m tui\‘ ot plory and di’lication 
ihat awaded the deceased and the w ido^\ m the oilier world, d lu' woman 
who had deciili'd to ^o the wav had her husband sha\ed and ornaments 
•'Uch as arms and liraei'lets. whicli were ]>r('senl('d hv hei' husband 
synibolishin<f hei- fail hi u'ne.ss, were lakeii a\\a\. i’hou!.,di during the [leriod 
under referenci'- the .MusHiu rulers had. in a hall hearli'd fashion, for 
biddi'U the nte as their perniiSMou to commission >1 was mandatory, such 
piTinission appears lo inn e hia n Ireelv ^n-anled m < oiisidei ahon of a si/(> 
able bribe olfered to llu' .Muslim ,','o\ •. rnoi s. Other iii^i edieiils. such as 
i)(‘decUinj 4 llu' lailv as a hrai-.'. |)la\in,'.; ol music, disiribiilion id' relics bv 
the would be Sail and ilie po.;sil)le adu ii nisi ra I ion ol druses, narcotics and 
potions lo induce' inseii^ibddv were common lo lliis period as in llie 
iinnn inorial jiasl 

!’rineipail\ Ihrc'i' dnlereni im Ilio-K see in to ln\c Iieeii emploved in 
llu' various pails oj‘ llu' eounlrv in the eoiisummalioii of llie aeliial ei'ie 
moiiy. In the eidiri' reifiou ol (aaom vinlal. llie iiii'lliod adojiied was to 
di^ a larpe and deep liole m llie i^round shilled wilh ,t;en( roiis rpianlilies 
ol drew 00 ( 1 . 'file body ol Ihe husband was pla< ed al Hit' ed;.;e. Ihe wife 
wi'id round llu' pil Hnee Imii's, chewing l)e!<'| noiislop. hiddiui,' adieu to 
llie lU'ar ones, wlierealler iJie i)od\ was Ihr.'vn iido llu‘ inferno liealed 
hive a furnace 'The woman wilii hci liai k towards Hit' ])d v\as pushed 
Ml !)'. ('lie ol the iniesls am! eomhusiih'es and oih wv re point'd in hht'ial 
tiuaiild'es bv the I'elaiives. Ilit' operalioii bt'ini.: accompanied by deafeniiif^ 
heali! oi drums ant) evndial In v 'i .ain niaies >sli\ near Ihe saiidv 
shtM'c.s insiances (»j hurrvinj.; Hit' dead a'ld Ihe hvnii,' have been rt corded 

^ he woman was plated upri.'pd with ihe husliand in her lap m a deep 

holt' and each rt'iaiion poiirt'd a Imekehid v)l Hit' eailh and sand nnid Hit* 

h(«l(' was eoveretl a level w dh Hit' i^iound or a lool or !wo aliovt' ^'round 

level, d'he relalions then jumped Hnie al to ensnrt' that the Sati was 
moolht'rt'd. 

in Hit' knii^dom .'*1' Hen^ud. it was ohli^aloiv to perlorin Hit' ct're 
inonv on Ihe hanks ol Ihe saert'd (ianjui where Hie deati and Hie alive 
were vvashetl and oll't led lo at/Di in elciual union. Tavt'rnier slab's lhal 
due to .shorlai,'e of firewottd in Hit' Ht'ii^al rcLlittn Hit' hodie-. weri' often 
half liLirnt in Hu' seaidy bed ol leeds and wood and were Hirow ii into Hie 
(’iani»e.s to lie ea^t'ily devoured hv Iht' wadin.L’ croctidiles. 

In the kinj'doin ol (injaral t'vlemhm^ npio .\i;ra and Dt'lhi, Hie svs- 
lern was to build a liul of f.iy'.'ijols and Hit' woman jilact'd in the middle, 
half reelininit .if,'aiiist a strong posl wilh which sht' was fasit'ly secured 
from the waist, tin* liusband Ivin^' across ht'r knees t'’roin oiilside the 
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hut. fire was kindled by th(‘ priests and relali\es who poured ghee and 
tombustibles thereon In increase llu' intensity and violanee of the llanies. 
Melted gold and eojiper ornanK'nts were sei/.ed by the jiriests as their 
lightful reward for abetting tlie rile. 

The enhghteiK'il minds saw Ihe (‘vil in the practice of sending the 
innocent \\'omen to their dooms and each great man who supported its 
abolition expressed forcidiilly llu* necfl lor its total prohibition and took 
jiractical slejis in this direction. M(ili(ininyniui Taiilni condemned the 
p-ractice in no ambiguous te rms and staled that those- -wlu) pe-rpetrated the 
crime eif burning the- ueuuaii with he-r luisbanel e-arn lor themsehes emly 
a place in e-te-rnal hell 'I he- prae lie e- is hkeiu-d tee the- ae t eil pe-rfeirmaiu e- 
eif Iilae k magie' in Mcdlxililfn em IMaiiu. Annamarana, the- palhe-tie- act eel 
dying with any arlie le- le-ft by the- luisbanel. e-g - padeieikas. leiin e-leith, 
turban e-le- . wiue ii is imthiug slmrl e»f suie-iele*. is ele-eme-el lei be an ae‘t eif 
irreligieiu .-(gainst the- spirit eil the- .Sastras. \’e‘ilas have- laiel eleiwn the- 
e areliual priue-ipal eil e-omple-ling eiiu-'s span ol life- eiu e-arth which shemlel 
neil be- shorle-iu-el by ^e>hlntary eir ele-libe-rate- ae t. heiweve-r seieially juslilie-el 
<-ue h an e-ve-re ise- might be-. Mana Hhatta was erne- eil the- earlie-st ael\eie ate-s 
whei teieik an une-e|ui\eie al slanel feir the oblileratiem eif the- rite-. Ifaua has 
genu- a step fiirtlu-r in branehng the- pe-rpe-traleirs eif the- e uslenu as ignorant, 
sheirt sighle-d led. He- has breiugbl end a lu-w angle-, in that he- e alls it 
Miiciele- by the wieleiws eeinmutte-el pure-ly tei eibviate- the une-nelurable- 
grief sustaine-el by Ihe-m. thus te-ariug apart the- we-akue-ss wbie-h may in 
many e-ase-s ha\e- be-e-n re-speiusible- in se-neliug the- simple--minete-el yeniug 
wieleiws to Ihe-ir eleieims Siiee-e-ssive- Muslim rule-rs. iui'liieling Akbar, 
.le-hangir anel .\uran/e-li issue-el fornuins feirbieleling the- e-ommission eil 
this ])rae-lie-(-. \kbar is re-pule-el tei have- i)e-rs(iuall\ iiile-rxe-ue-el in saving 
the- life- eif a young Uajpulaue-e- whei was re-lue-taut tei be- sacrifie-e-d feir the- 

heineiur ei( Saliheieiel .Mlheiugli Ihe- .Sikh (lurus e-ujeiiiie-d elisassoe-ialiou 

freim the- rile- ueilable- iiistaue-e-s ed .Sail jK-rloriue-el eluring and aff<-r Ivanjit 
.Singh's lime-s by Sikhs are- a\.-lilable-. 'Ihe- .Veligranth says Satis are- those- 
who li\e- eiii with a breike-u heart". 

One- of the- ra.re- inslauee-s eif Sali amongst Muslims is me-utieini-d in 
Tu/uk 1 .Je-liangiri. Haiaur la town ne-ar Kashmiri was a Ilinelu domi 
ualeel are-a be-fene- tlie-ir preisl\lisaliein to Islam was carrie-d out. As a 
^e-,stiga ed Ihe-ir e-uHure-. tlu-se e-ein\{-rls e-outimie-el to praetice- the- rile as 

eif eild. e-\ce-pt that Ihe-y biirrie-d Ihe-ir de-ael aleing w'ith the living in con¬ 

trast lei burning Ihe-m. \ e-a-'i- of 10 to 12 ye-ars eild girl is e ited whei was 
burrieel along with her husband eif the- same age-. Ihival decree |)rohibil- 
ing the prae-tie-e- ein pain eif ele-alh was issueel liy .le-hangir afte-r this occur- 
rene-e. This de-cre-e-. lei all ae-eeiunt-s. seemed intended for .Muslim 
po])ulace. 

The half-hearted measure.-s adopted by tlie ruling authorities in sup- 
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l>rossi()n of iho rifo boro no a[)preciab!(‘ rosuKs. as Iho governors 

from whom prior permission was lo be' etbtaine'el. were leio ready lo 
neejuiese for a eonsideraliem wbieb was gladly olTere'd. 'I'be- social refeir- 
mer, wlu) went all eiul for ils erosiein was largi'ly iinsiu ci ssful lor lack 
of enfore-ing e-a|)abilily. It was, Ihere'fore, esse'iitial llial a fusion eif both 
Ihe'se* pre-ree[iiisites was available' to e'raelie-alc' llu' e'^il 

'riu' grc'al apeislh' ol' abolition ol' this scaring and blolchliil e-iistom. 
that great man from Bengal the lanel llial gaM* birth to many an 
dhislriems sems ed' Inelia Haja Ham Mohan Hoy, was slniken \iolenllv 
afte-r witne’ssing the spe'ctacle of the* performance of Sail ol his lirother 
.lagan Mohan's wife somewhere in ISll. She* was an unwilling aiiel 
most reluctant particijiant in this drama anel whe'O llu* flanu's engiiUe'el 
her she* maele* an unfriiitfiil alle*mpt to escape*. rile* pre-e-ipilators anel 
the* so called proleelois of the* mylhieal ^ahl('s administering Ihe* show 
took aeleejiiate nu'asure in setting lu'r ^ahant bid at naught 'flu* priests 
and oilier relati\e's pinned her down lo Ihe p> re by me*ans ol' gre'cn 
bambeios and Ihe* high le‘\(*l insU'iisity e»|' drums and eitlu'r musical 
insiriimeiits drowned lu'r shrie*k.s. This inhumane* saeriliee* se*t Ham 
.Mohan Hoy Ihmking. His n'seihe* for the* re'feerm gameel aeldeel slre'ngth 
lre)m the* mise'iahle* posilieui Ihen pr(*vale*nt with re*garel to the ever 
ineri'asing mimbe*r eif wemie'H e'ommilling, or feeree'el lo e*e»mmil. Sail. In 
one* yi*ar. ISla, as many as 810 Sails W(*re‘ comnnileel in He*ngal ’he* 
j)osiliein remanu'el uiii hange'el ehiring Ihe* following two ye*ars w he*n the* 
numbe*!' eti Salts we-re* ne*arlv 1 100, though llu* numbe-r ele‘e re*ase*el se»me*w hat 
.siibs«'(jiie*nlly No absolute* re*liane*e* e-oulel be* placed on Ihe'se* figure's as 
lei llu'ir e‘orre'e tne*ss be-i anse* no eill’ie ial maebine*r\ e\isle*el to re'eorel tbe* 
e*\e*nls anel Satis i)erforme*ei in Ihe rural are*as we'ie* bare*ly iiotieeel 

In 1818 anel 1820 Haja Ham Mohan Hoy publishe*el Iwei Irae’ls e»n the* 
[irae liee* of Sali afle*r ele*l\ing eli*e*p into Ihe* re*hgie)iis aspe'e ls ol Ihe* ciislenn. 
His linelings whieh laiel bare* Ihe* e’e»mi)le‘le abse'nee* eef any re*ligie»ns 
sane lion be'hiiiel the* practie’e* e einfeiuiule'el Ihe* .,.sui)|)e)rlers eil the rite. It 
was pe-rhajis the* first real alte*mpl lei put be*loi'<* the* inte*lhnge*nlsia the* 
fallacienis anel mytlne-al belu'fs ge)ve*rning Ihe* e»bse*rvane‘e‘ e»f the* rile* anel 
elouhlle'ss the* graMfy eif the* thoughtless anel blinel feilleiwing je)lte*el the* 
jU'ople .se*\e*re*ly. The then (leive'yneir (ie*ne'ral William (lavenelish 
He'iitine k hael initiate'd ihe* mo\e* tei le*gally curb the* e*nlre‘ne he*d prae tice*. 
The humanistie- minele*el Taiglish (love*rneer he*lel eeensnll.alieins w'llh Haja 
Ham Mohan Heiy anel was e*onvinee*el that bt'iefl eil the* support frenn 
.'■eie-ial feirees the e'uslenii ceiulel be* fe)re*e*full\ laekU'el unele'r le*gal 
stipulatieins. The* maste*rly minutes re*ee)rele*el b\ He*nlinck re*ee»nime*nding 
the [lassage* of the statue* is an arehie*\e* of lasting ,signilieane*e* in the* 
history eif social re'forin in Inelia. Feiurlh of l)e*ce*inbe*r 1820 is in re'al 
terms a day lo be hailed feir it was e)u this day that Lorel Henlinck 
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(arriocl the ro^ulalion in Council by virtue ol which all those who abetted 
tlu! rite of Sail ^\cre tlcclarcd f^uilty of <ulpable homicide. For this 
stupendous achie^clnent he earned Macaulay’s encomium “as llie man 
wlio abolislual cruel rites, s^ave liberty to llie ex[)ression of public 
<)|)iiuon. whose constant slud\ was to elc\ale the intelh'ctual and moral 
cbaracliT ol' llu' nations conunilled to his char(.;(‘'’. ('Ihe inscription 
.ippears below Bc-ntin<k's statue at Calcutta). 

By auN l(‘sl, an\ socially ('\il custom practisi'd by a pi'oph' I'roni 
tiiiu' imnuanonal cannot lie espeeu'd to cease o\erulght, e\(‘n in he lace 
ol' hea\ N penalties slipulah'd lor its Molalion. Numerous (h'liaiu’es of 
llie law were comnutli'd and tlu' i^uilty punisluHl accordin^dy. A large 
measure of sueeess was aclnesed within a lew \eais of llie passage ol' llu“ 
slatiK'. although la ligioiis bigots appealed to ttie Priw Council against 
till- law. Baja Ham Mohan Ho\ went to I'.’ngland as a siipjiorter ol' tin* 

law. 'I’lu' ap])eal was iiltimalel\ rejeided 

'The memhers o!' the siijipK ssed leanings lound vi'iit I'rom Imu' to lime 
and llu' historian is eoiilmnled willi a luimlier ol < ases wIkmc a riwiial 
ol' the pr.ietKe was sought to be introduced .\s r(‘iently as in Ibal and 
even in IhOl. llu’ now rare oei urrenee in the held was witness In the 
loriiK'r case, ;i Hajput girl aehievid Sidihood in a \dl.»ge in .Ihaiisi District, 
.inollu'r one m the same \ear ha\ing been eoiiinulli-d 1>\ lh<‘ wile ol 
itrigadier /.ahar .Siiigh (hi No\eml)er t). ltK')l another Sati i ame to light 
,\ village woman immolated liersell on lii'r hiishaiid's pvrc' at a plaee 
known as Mdawa in Nagpur District .Nearlv six to se\ mi thousand 
peoph“ are reported to have witnessed thi' rit(>. 

I'aiiog'ies have not been lacking in support ol' the sillless acts ol 
the Satis IliiKon goes out to praise the matchless conslaiicv and 
fearless indin'erence ol' dea.th' ol Ihi' Indian widows Habindra Nath 
Tagore has warmis lauded the uiiei- coldness with which tlu' widows 
beautified and saiielifi('d th(“ dcadli .lobn Drydeii sang ol tlu* stmliug 
'.irtuc of lh(' widows thus : 

, . a funeral vow 

Which c'uel laws to Imliau widows allow 
When lalally their virtue limy approve' 

Clieerlul in llanu's and Marivrs of tlieir lovi'.’’ 

As a nu'asure of expres.sion ol (h'votioii to tlu' hushand, the w'ulovvs 
.icl of Sati ism is the supreme ciilminalion of lu'r I'l'cling.s 'I’lic 
ideal.s of unquestioned loyalty and lovi* of llu* Hindu woman have no 
ecpial alivvvheri' on ('arih What greate'r jiroof of the fidi'lily of Iiiilian 
wife' is needed than ihe fact Dial she voluntarily saiTificed herself ? hAen 
after the rile liad bci'ii banned by law. the law enforcers were thern- 
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selves compellcrl to permit its commission in one ol tlio rare examples 
of human experiences grapliically recorded by Major (leiieral LSlecman 
in his Rambles and Recollecticms. The Englishman was fully convinced, 
through llie behaviour and discourse of the lady who had been prevented 
to immolate herself, that her sab at ion la\ only with her husband who had 
been cremated earlier. This was the zenith of llu' ideals of the Indian 
womanhood which, with the passage of time ami like everUlnng els(' 
around us had changed (soiiK'wliat). 'I'he land scape of llu- Indian 
(ountryside is draped with niuiu'rous mule monumenis liial bear elocpicmt 
testimony to the higlu'st ideals embodied in the cliaracb'r ol the Indian 
woman. 

lUiilwmi Hoard. ,Vc'o Dvilii. 


The Indian Theogony 

A Comparative Study of Indian Mythology from the 
Vedas to the Puranas 
SUKUMARl BHATTACHARJl 

An account of the development of the great triad of Indian mytho¬ 
logy : Brahma, the Creator, Visnu, the Preserver and Siva, the 
Destroyer. Dr. Bhattacharji shows how the gods changed with the 
passing of lime and how some disappeared in the process. She 
makes extensive comparisons with the myths of many other peoples, 
particularly Indo-European. 
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Mohal Lal Gupta 


BUDHA—A SIRMUR FOLK DANCE 


lUidha is an interesting dance from Rainka tehsil. This owes its 
origin to the i)ygone days when the higher castes used to dominate tlie 
low castes, their tenants, in this part of the hills. In this dance at the 
time of Diwall festival, Thakurs and Rajputs send their greetings to 
their relatives in another village through the dancing party consisting 
of Harijans. The dancers also get a dance to wish a Hapjiy Diwali to 
their relatives and I'liends while their arrival is eagerly awaited in the 
village 

The tenants used to please their landlords in many ways. One' of 
them was by performing Budhu dance in their honour. 'Phis dance has 
become a })art of their cultural life for the last so many decades and is 
continuing even now, though the times has changt^d It is perfoi-meil 
during Rainka fair which is held about ten days alter Diwali On 
various cultural meets at Stale and at the National le\el, this dance has 
lieen performed and is higlilv acclaimed 

Biidha dance is held on tec) and clidullt following Duvah festival in 
tlu' month of Kartika (Oct.-Nov i. 11 may. howmas', he prolonged for 
a day or so. The minimum number of men taking part in the dance is 
ten while the ma.ximum may be fifty The entire iiartv is di\ ided into 
iwo groups, one jierfornis the dance and 1h(' other jihiNS tlu' music 
Songs are sung in chorus by both. 


The men in the dancing jiarty wear a special type of a dri'ss. Tin* 
othei party wears thi- usual clothes, d'ho special dress consists of /ingrcc 
—a white turban, kiwla —a shirt, ])yj(U)t(t —(a i^air of breeches) 
which IS tight at the ancles and a cholnn —a \vhite gown e.xtending ujito 
the knee having fine t'nibroidery work with coloured threads done at 


the back and on tht' sides. Round the waist a Av/amr (Unral is wrapped. 
'Phis is a big coloured piece of cloth. 


The members of the dancing party wear ornaments inost'y 
borrowed from their landlords These are dJxirdiloo and hdlaij —ear¬ 
rings having coloured .stoiu's, hdr —a heavy silver necklace, kandi —a 


.-■’mall sih'er necklace worn piiite close to the neck and J)(dU’n hea\’y 
and thick silver bracidets. 


The orche.stra consists of halnk —a longish type or small drum, 
Ddmdnn —a small nd(jdrd, chhvu-hu —a bra.ss plate, hansfn —a flute tmd 
dfidk —a small tvjie of luUdk. 

On the appointed day. Kolis from each household collect in the open 



com]X)und of ihe village temple. They carry their musical instruments. 
The s})ecial dress is. however, not put on at this stage. A prayer 
known as seu'd is fust sung before the x’illage deity. After this they 
break into two or three groups and go to the houses of their landlords. 
They sing .songs in their i>raise. This too is known as scva. After 
singing for about two hours, they .seek permission for a break. The 
landlord then asks them to visit the particular village where he has 
guen married to his own daughter or sister. The dancing party then 
liegins its ]ourn('y to that villagt', and reach there before dawn. 

I’.efore (Mitering the sillage boundary, music is jilayc'd h'lrst, they 
call at the village d(Mty and after singing the scira. 1h('y move towards 
1h(' particular house a.'-' dirc'cted by thcdr landlord Here they sing 
sord in honour of liie lamily for one hour and then retire for a .short 

1 C'St 

,\fi(M- <1 bric'l pdd.'d', th(' hiidJid dance begins. The leader of the 
party dirc'cl.s othc-rs to pul on the dre.ss and jewellery as described 
aboNM' They danci' to th(' tune of tiu' music Tlie dance is held 
in a click' which goc's on moving slowly, 'fhcw ivave a handkerchief 
c)i a ilddijrd Irom time to time The stc'ps are not subjc'ct to any rules. 
TIh' t(Mnt;o of tlu* danc(' got's on increasing slowly with the music. The 
daneo coinimies till in tlie evi'ning. After interx’al. they go to the 
xiliagc' deit>- and again sing s.cira. 

d !u‘ family s(Ma es the jiarty with (kdicious food like rice, poldndd, 
g,lK'(' and jaggiM-y 'J'tu' jiarty distributes jiarched grain or Diudd, to the 
m.irricd daiiglitors of the \'illag('. In return they receive double the 
miiild and giains. Thc‘ landlord gu'cs them one rupee each. At night, 
Ihov '^iiig ,ind \ isil other bouses, 

,\o\i morning, the' party returns to thcMr village On their way back, 
llu \ first, \-isil tlK'ir \'illage deity and sin,g .s'ca a. Then they go to the 
landlord’s house and sing .son.gs. Hi' rc'cena'S niudd and walnuts from the 
bands of the menilK'i's of th(‘ dancin.g jiarty. fn rf'turn, Thakurs .serv'e 
them with good dishes and give them on(' rujiee each. Thu.s the biidho 
danc(' cfMiK'.s to an (mkI, Th(' snra and other folk .songs .sung during the 
d.ince are gu’cn luM'e. Of late, light film songs have made their way 
into this dance 

The following Sard is sung in honour of the village deity . 

Tyl ^ fnft 

cs. 
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mm TT %3ft ?T 

mt mm m 

m 5 qf^ 

^oTT % mt T\m 
r ^ 

mE T>3Tr mm] ^m^\ m ^n^r 

Gist : —I'his is a song sung in praise of Thakur, when 
Tlanjans visit the house of Iheir landlords. The song is in the form ol 
questions and auswcas. Whose house is it ? This is Thakur’s house. 
Where is Thakur’’ He is fast asleep. All elders and children are also 
sleejiing. Who will wake them up? His wife would wake them up 
Who will kill the lic(' in his heard ? His wife will do the job. She will 
also ajipl}’ the mustard oil to his beard and comb it. In the closing 
linc's, they sing that they have sung enough in praise of Thakur’s 
family and house. 

k’ollowing is another song which is tuned with dance ; 

ttit ^3iT?T 

Tft'TT^ 

q^rtiTT qff qq qqln t 

Tqiq 

qTm q^T qqi 
qrqr q^r 
^qf qqr qiqqr 
q^T mw, 
qqr qi^i ^ 3 ; 
qqqi qqr fqniTT 
qtft qqr 
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^iTf 5rPTT 
ITT3 

o 

st^TT ^T^ 

O 

ar^TTTf 

* ‘I 

JTT7 ^ 3TT ?Tr^qT ^ ^TT 

v^T? % ^ f^T ?T 

^T ^fT'^TT ^ STT^r 

R T^'t 

Cs 


Cist :—This also is in (Questions and answcTs form. Whose place is 
this? It is devaia’s place Who worships the (Uaty ? Brahman worships 
it. AVhere is he? lie is sleeping. Is it about to dawn ? Yes, Brahman 
has got up. Has he put on the cdothes ? \es, he is going to spring to 
take bath. He has also filled the jug with fresh water. Now he enters 
the temple and worships the derta with incense. 

Hollowing i5t another song in jiraise of Thakiir ; 
d'4 4t 4R> 

TT 5TTTT 4rft I 
714 ^14, 

5T4i7t 7T^ 4^71 gcfl" I 
^Tft4 4TI, 

^ I 

^ 5T4r4t ^ 

7r^ f\ I 
4TfV 4t 4^ 

7RT 7t ^ I 
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TT3n V 1 

^ sft ?:t ^fbfr ^ 

?T5t ^ I 

i] 3Tf TT ^^T, 

«T1^ TT TTT'^T FTTjft 

sr^"r ^ ^'7T1 

^s'tt mm 
^qT 

?nn fTT^^T ^T ^m 
'T^ m ^T'lTT 
€^m ^?Trqt 

Gist :—This is sung in tlK' nu'mory of two clans. About five 
decades ago, the jieojile of this ari'a wi're divided into two (dans known 
as Pdslii and Sliati li(dations lielween these two clans wei'(' newer 
cordial. l\'0[)le ol Shilwadc'v x’lllage w(‘re known as Pashi and those 
of Bhawai w(’!'e known as Sfuili. Once all the lumhcrddrs of the.se 
villages and other villages gathered at a place Thapal near Rajana to 
burv the haUdiet and to move towards a compi'omise. 

During the course of this meeting, there rose a quarrel and 
Chhicha sdi/dna of Shah elan was killed by the other party. The meet¬ 
ing ended without any re.sult. His d('ad txirly wa.s cremated at 
Ludhiana village A message was sent to Mahai’aja at N.ahan about 
the murder. He .sent a .small contingent of his army to su])res.s the 
people of Shilwadey village (Pdshi (dan) The army gave a good 
puni.shment Jn this song tlie names of all the lunibcrdars have been 
given. 


Ojjice of the Census Operations, llimaclwl Pradesh. 
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FOLK SONGS AND DANCES OF THE GADDI'S 

S()nf» and danco arc the? most nalural trails of a raaa. TIu'y pro- 
Nid(‘ an (‘HVcIivo yardstick of tluir leinix'ranunl and Hie manner th('y 
rc'act to the surrounding Joy and lieauty. 

Of all tin' uninhal)it(‘d Himalayan people Hie (laddis are easily Hie 
most remarkahle ones. 

In features, manners, dress and dialect they are distinct, dilTeriuff 
liasically from the rest of the population d’hev mainly reside on the 
snowy ranf»e of Dholadliar which divides (diamlia Irom Kaiif^ra A few 
lia\e trickled down to the valle\s which skirl tlu' base of the chain hut 
a vast majority still live on the hi,',diesl aho\e. 'I'liey are simjile, virtuous 
;nd sturdy. I'liiMr womenfolk are heautiful, calm cheerlul and bash¬ 
ful 'I’liey are indeed a incluri' of simple eleoanee, Haja Sansar 
(’hand 11 of Kan^^ra d(‘\elop('d a lamy for a (iaddi oirl and marri(‘d. 
Mil' was called (iaddi Ham. And this esi'iil is nohlly the Hnane of a 
son^' and dance. 

rile (iaddi \\ as < 4 ra/in }4 Hu' ^'oals 
And (iaddan. cows 

Her earthen jnleher broke on the rocks 
'I’he cows ale ^'rass 

Haja Sansar ('.hand saw Hie eveni and yonn^ lace 
H(‘ fell in love 
And married her. 

linihmaiir, the abode o/ (iaddis: Hrahniaiir, a villaf,a' of Chaniba 
disirict in H. P.. is tlu' abode of llu' (iaddi's One has to Iravel 2‘2 miles 
t-n foot or on pony from the mairesi bus lerminiis at (i(‘hra, to ri'ach this 
village. 

It is an important village, and is dislinguished by its l.‘U)() \ears old 
temple. 'I'o Harmann (ioelz, the sei'iiie Ix'auly is comparable to the 
finest of Switzerland. With such a gorgeous landseajx and roinanlii- 
almospherix the (iaddi girl is (k'cply in Io\c with Ihe hills of (ihamba. 

Cori is deeply in love 
With the hills of (ihamba 
In every home is a hlndlii 



In every home a Hklu 
In every home are calm brides 
(lori is deeply in love 
Willi the hills oC Chamba 

Maui Maliesh is coverc'd with perennial snow, and is re{»arded as 
sacred as Kailash. (iod Siva is believed to have lived here, riiere are 
many temples %\liere Lord Siva is worsliiiied in a typical lonn. The. 
land ol Siva has been the tlieine ol sonj^s and are known as Anchali. 
One of the I’anioiis Ancliali's foot's as under : 

I 

() Lord Siva, if you fuHil our desires 
We shall f'ive you a Xmixild 
And we would make an olfer 
Of ei^dily ^oals and eighty four sheej). 

O’ (lod, we want your (Idr.sltdii. 

And that is why the Siva was so jileased that when— 

"'riie (iaddi tended his sheep on llu' grass 
'I'he (iaddan olfert'd oblation ol llowers to Siva 
He gave sheep to the (laddi 
Hill he lieslowed beauty on the (Iaddan". 

A marriage song got's as under ; 

“Who i.s that beautiful girl 

Sitting with her hair uneomhed 

Who is silting with Ins haektuini'd 

Oh, (lori is sitting with lii'r hair uncombed 

And Isivar (Siva) is sitting with his backlurned". 

Costumr : Turbaned (laddi, can be distinguishi'd by his Chola (a 
long wooden coal) and Dora (woolen ro|)e). The chola lied round the 
waist with a black rope worn in many lines. It varies from 30 to 200 
feel in length and weight about 2 to 3 seers. A (laddi woman wears a 
.■‘iiirt called Knrli of cotton cloth and co\ers it w'ith chola or chola made 
wooh'ii cloth. Tlu' woolen ropi' is an (‘ssi'iitial wi'ar for all including 
children of h\e vears. Th(> worni'iifolk are \ery fond of jeweller>. The 
(laddi dancer always prefers to dame in his traditional and usual dress. 

A (laddi girl wants to buy some ‘llcdis' from the market and re([uesls 
her ridations in such a manner that our sympathies are enlisted on 
hearing the song which goes thus. 
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In the bazar of town “Bedis’ are being sold 

O my uncle pl<‘ase purchase il 

The cost is too high, how can I purchase il ? 

() iny father's younger and elder brother 
please buy it 

Neither of, iny father's brothers i)urchase it 
So inv jiious mother, jilease i)urcliase it. 

Itomnniic .So/if/.s-During iny study of the folks of the (iaddis 1 found 
that the (ladtlis were leading richer and einoUmial life than any other 
trih(' of thc‘ Himachal Pradesh, 'l lu' (latlth is a cari' tree and haiipy 
go-lucky fellow. When a (iaddi .sli(‘pher(>d plays on his Ihile, nature 
nods its head in luiu' : the hills virbralc' with joy and the distant hill girl 
dances in ecstasy. The lo\e sick she|)h('rde.ss starts to sing in re|)ly : 

1. 1 miss you terribly my (Iaddi 
I miss you very very much. 

2. d'his PutuHiri will not wril(> a letter lor me 
though I hesi'ech him a thousand limes. 

1 miss you very much, m\ helovial (iarldi 

d 1 go aloiK' to the .sjiring 

and drink tlune in seclusion 

And suddenly your nii'inory pierces my heart 

1 miss sou \eiv mueh. nn beloved (iaddi. 

4. With naked feet 1 climbed the hill 

llo[)ing to .sei“ you when you will rcdurn 
But alas! niy h'cl arc |)ierced by the sharp thorns 
And ol you then' was no sign 
I miss you very imi(“h my lx loved (Iaddi. 

Here are a few lines of another famous song which relate to the 
brokc'U love story of Kunjiia and P.hanehalo--tranelated by Dr Karan 
Singh. 

1. I weep profusely 

While washing clothes. O' Kunjua 
Come and speak to me, 

Please come and talk with me, 

2. In your hand is a silk handkerchief, 

O’ Chancludi 

And my ring is on your finger 
as tocken of our undying love. 
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3. 


Do not leave tomorrow night O Kiinjua 
Do not leave me. 

I would sacrifice my life 
To keep you here. 

4. I must go tomorrow night, O ('.hanchalo, 

I must go far ; I have prc'ssing work w’hich 
I cannot ignore. 

Many songs about another shc'pherd Hupnu have been composed. 
When Rupnu returns to his home, his hedoved is waiting for him. 

These folksongs are quite .simple in c<imj)osition and are sung with 
an amazing clarity of expression and each line is repeated a number of 
limes before swilehitig on to tlu“ other hue. 'I’liey are sung iii high- 
pitche(t voic(‘, mostly l)y women or shepherds wliile lending their sheep 
or goal. 


Folk Donees: 4'he folk dance of (laddis is of a uniform jiatti'm 
and is performed liy a grouj) who move in a circle swaying their htalies 
half way round at each stiq) in an ea'^y and graceful manner with the 
arms alternatively raised over thi' liead hanging down. The' danec' is 
always accompanu'd by songs. The men and women usually dance in 
separate circles and do not intermingle. 


1’he dance numliers of the menfolk is vigorous and sometimes 
hoistm’ous too Hut the woman moves slowly and gracefully. Tiny claj) 
their hands at regular intervals, and after (“very 2 or .'i stejis sit down on 
iheir hunches facing (“ach other and thus they firesent an attractive 
sight. 

'Fhe tempo rises with the notes of the orchestra consisting of shenoi 
and (Uiolak (Dundiim). The musicians sil outsidi' the circle and play 
their instruments. 'I’lie dance is full of verv(‘ and aplomb and occsionally 
reaches a frenzid stage with their costume's tlymg as the dancers whirl 
lound. 

l^sually the dancers (“liter the arena afl(“r a drink of sur (wine). 
Danc(“s by individuals ar(“ geiK'ially timid while c(»lleclive one starting 
with graceful steps of a happy c(ml(“nted and iieaceful p(“ople, lead to a 
frenzied state. An int(“resting feature is that (laddis raise a chord ‘ho-ho’ 
at the top of their voice, while women dancers alone sing. 


pAlitor “Salnk Somachnr’\ New Delhi. 
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D. V. RAG HAVA RAO 


SIGNIFICANCE OF NANDI FESTIVAL AMONG 
THE KONDA DORAS OF ARAKU VALLEY 


"I'lic Koncla doras arc one of the scheduled Irihos' in Andhra Pradesh. 
They are known to their neif'hhours, under din’ereiil names, viz., 
Kondalu’. ‘Kondakapu’, ‘Pandavarajas’ and 'Kondaporja’. According' 
»o their mytholof'y which narrates tlie creation of tiiis Earlli by l.ord 
Pliimasura. they ar(‘ called Kuhi. 

The Konda doras are 111100)11111” the live adjoining’ coastal districts 
of Andhra Pradi-sh, viz.. Srikakulain. Visakhapatnain, East (lodavari, 
West (iodavari and Krishna. They an* loiind in lar^'e niiinbers in 
X’isakhapatiiain district with a population of The total popula¬ 

tion of this tribal coniiniinity in the State comes to Sb.ttll.’ 

The Konda doras celebrate a festival to ‘Naridideyvalu' in the month 
of Ftbriiary {KOGHIPI’SA \FLA]. This is not an annual festival. They 
(clebrale this festival in three successive yi'ars while in th(* three 
Mihseiiut'iil successive years they do not obsc'ive any ritual to this deity. 


Orif*!!! of Deity : 


There are dilferi'iit versions n'f^'ardm^' the orif^'in of the deity, 
jlowevc'r, the main thenu' stands lh(‘ saiiu' while minor events vary from 
OIK' version to the other Accordiii” to the folk tale narrated by Somih 
Naidu of Panasavalasa (Sovva Miitta in Araku Valley), the di'ity was 
l»orn in the sea. As tlie story n'veals then' was iK'ither Earth nor Life, 
III this world befori' its creation, 'riu' whoh' surface w'as flooded with 
water like a f'reat ocean. 'I’lien Lord Hhiiinlsura, tiu' (ireator of this 
world, cri'ated a man and a woman and ke|)t them in a f'ourd which 
vas thrown into tin* wati'r- sea Eater on. Ih' eri'Uted tin' Earth, the 
fauna and the flora. H(' brouf^dit the f,K)urd on to the surfaci' of the 
Earth, hroki' it down, brin”in” tlu' fii*st man and woman on to this world. 
'I'liev f'ot married and in coiirsi' of time be^'ot seven children. The first 
of the seven children cri'ated tin* Kiibi’ tribe. 

Alonj.' with the first man and w'oman wen' born two deities called 
Nandideyyahi in the sea. They are sisters. But thi'y were not brouffht 
to the .surface of the Earth by Lord Bhimasura. Thi* deities were 
playinf,' and danciiif? in the sea. They prepared a baski't and began to 
beat it which produced some rhythmical sounds. This implies that the 



(i(‘ilic“s were nof in\ arc of tiic niodcrn type of musical mslrumcnts and 
dial a basket represents the primitive type of musical instrument. 

One day a firoup of sevim brothers of the 'Kubi’ (or Konda dora) 
society went on a hunting exix'dilion. On the way they came across a 
rial Kagle called SOMKISILA (iEDDA. It is said that this Eagle used to 
carry away men and animals just as a kite carries away chicken, kills 
and (‘als them. One of the seven brothers shot the Eagle with his gun. 
One of its wings fell down. It flew to some distance with the help of the 
second %\ing and lell down dead 

d'lien lh(‘y proeei'ded furl her and found a group of mighty flies called 
rEMKAHA YEifAl.V in a rock cave. At that stage the flies did not know' 
the constriietion of a nesl, henec' they were living in caves. It is said 
that thest' flies used to kill human bc'ings. So they wanted to di'stroy 
its race by a slrat(‘g>. The brothers a[)proa(h('d the flies anfl said that 
lh('y were mtv niiieh displeased with their pitiabh' conditions of life. 
They further said lhal lhe\ would eonstruet a nesl for Ihem on a tree 
when* they can Ini' eomfortably. Taking the consent of flies, they 
eonsfnieted a nest on a Iree with tree bark. The flies were xery much 
jileased with Ihe help of men and ('Xfiressed tlu'ir d(‘sire to (‘liter into 
bond friendship with them to which they gave their eonseiit. The 
niighly flic's secured a goat and seiwed meat with rice to them. On Ihe 
third day after Ihe fc'ast liles enlered Ihe nc'sl to live in there 
whereupon Ihe brolhers set fire to the' nc'st All the flic's died in thc' lire 
exee|)l a mak' and a female who c'seapc'd clc'afh by llight. 'I'lie brolhers 
{irc'jiarc'd a musical msirument c-alled DAPIH' Irom the' goal's skin which 
was kilk'd to gi\c' llu'in a leasl 

'rh('y wc'iil on fiirthc'r till they fonnd llic' s('a. 'I'liey saw two deities 
dancing and singing on Ihe sea with a rude musical instrument (basket) 
in thc'ir hands. 'I'lie sc'M'ii brolhers were' anxious to go close to Ihem to 
I'll joy Ihc'ir company. Hnl thc'rc' was a thick fc'iicing of a lype of ])lanl 
called eowach (Dl LAdOXni) eiicirc'Iing tlu' sc'a on all sides. Thc'y felt 
.“■ad because' thc'v could not enic'r into thc' sc'a. Suddenly a field rat 
(DONTIYEEI’KA) came to Ihem and ('lupiirt'd about the reason for their 
sadness 'Fhc'y c'xpressed thc'ir desire to meet the' dc'itic's which was not 
made jiossible by the prc'sc'ncc' of thick fencing of eowach The field rat 
said that it could hc'lj) them by cutting some' leaves and stems. I'inally 
the' way was made ready for the brothers to entc'r into the sea, wdiercupon 
lhe\ approaehc'd the dc'ilies. d'lu'n the' deilic's enquired about musical 
instrument in their hands. The brothers informed the deities about 
thc'ir hunting expedition and explained the significance of the musical 
instrument. They asked tin* dcilic's to throw' aw'ay their rude musical 
instrument and began to play on the DAl-EU whereupon the deities 
began dancing in joy which went on for a week without taking food and 
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water. The cleilie.s got tired and asked them to go hack to their homeland. 
The brothers requested the deities to pay them for their lal)C)ur and asked 
them to gift away their tone (voice), song and education to the brothers, 
The deities refuse'd to j)aii willi tlicm, but agreed to t(‘ach them these 
skills. The brothers accepted the oH’it and learned them from the deities. 
After acquiring lliese skills th(“y wished to go to their homeland. While 
departing the deities expressed llu‘ir d(‘sire to visit the homc'land of the 
i)rothers and asked them to bring lh(‘ir DWPV wIk'ii tlu'y come to invite 
them to their homeland. 

The brothers revealed the whole story of the (k'itie.s to tin- community. 
They ^^ent back to the sea to iinite the deities to their homeland. 'I’lnw 
all started their redurn jourm'v with a carrying beam across tin* shoulder 
of a jierson m which the deities are jilaced on one side and the Tone 
(voice), wSong. and Kducation on the other side. On tlie way, it rainc'd 
heavily without the presenci' of clouds in tlu' sky. Whih' tln'y are 
mounting up a huge mountain lalled KOKKlHUHI.ATl the rojx' network 
of the carrying bi-am broke down whercuiion Ilu v re knotted tlu' rope 
network and proc(‘ed(‘d liirtlui’. \\'hile (h'sci'iiding the NKH.SKA (iHA'I'l, 
the carrying b(‘am itself broke* down. rh(‘y fe‘11 \erv sad. I'hey look 
libre from an insect called 1*0 I'iM.ADlK.V and jire-jiared the rope network 
forming a lodgment at eae*h end of Ihe he'am. At that time a mighty 
.mt came to the'ir help and olTere'd one of its legs to be used as the carrying 
beam. It is said that the leg of Ihe ant looke'd like* the* trunk eil an 
ele|)hant. 

I he*y preK'e*e‘eIe*el tnrihe*!' anei leamel a hillsire ani in heieiels whie’h lhe*y 
bail to ereiss. While* creissing Ihe* sire'am their clolhi*s geit e’heikeel. On 
Ihe othe'r hank ol the* stre*am lhe\ look re*sl for a while* to elry up their 
(lotlu*s. A birel calle*el (.7///*//>//*/7’7'.l suelel(*nly e ame* anel swalhiw ed 
Ihe* tone* (voiee*) lie-feire it disappe*are'el freini the* see'iie*. Idnally when 
lhe*y re*ache“e] the* outskirts the* ele*il\’ ii'fused (o (‘iile'r into Ihe* village tei 
lake* its aboele* in a nearby anthill l'e»r Dial wlie*mve*r they do this 
festival lhe*y have to bring that de-ily lei the* \illage let e-e-lebrate* the festival. 
They folleiw’ the* same e\ e*n neiw lei heinour lhe*ir e-oininilme-nt. .As a 
pre'liminarv pre*paralion ein an ausjiieious Salurelay in llie* month of 
Fe'bruary they erect a pe*nelal. On Ihe* next ininie'eliate Friday Ihe jirie’st 
is askeel to jiemr Mfiddi (Rice beer) em the* anthill which results in the* 
growth of the same (anthill). 'I'he* newly grown jiarl eif the* anthill is 
remeived to mi.\ with a kind e>f wax ealled Masara Tone luijndm anel w'ater 
to prepare the images eif lwe» bulls, .As a jiart of elecoration the breiom- 
jticks feir tails and the heiriis eif (idnidiipilli (a kinel eif cat) in the plae*e! 
of hand.s are attacheel lei beith the* images eif twei bulls. Twe) garlanels 
are also prepared with all the available* flowers tei elee*eirate the Iwe^ deties 
before they are placed in the house* of the priest. The duratiein of the 
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festival is five days. On the next day evening the deity is taken round 
the village in proeession. Generally Ihe deity is carried by two female 
members ol Iheir society, d’hey were stoj)ped before every house to olTer 
lowls. In Ihe meantime the scpiare yard is pla.slered with cow dung by 
all before eaeh house and the priest .sits IIuti' with a m'w cloth on his 
thighs. The house wife kei'ps nine sorts of grains on that cloth, and 
another new cloth of a towel siz(‘ is spread bc'fore the priest. Amidst the 
singing of Ihe jiriest with excitement, some ol Ihe grains fall on the new 
cloth spnaul by the wonuai (»!' the eoneerned house, 'riu'y believe that 
it is caused liy the deity and tln'v lake it lor granted that Ihosi' grains 
whicli fall on Ihe cloth spread opposite to llu' priest will give bumper 
crop during that sea'^on and oIIums do not J’he same procedure is 
repeated throughout Ix'lbre Ihe deity is jilaeed in tlu' centre* of the village. 
It is followed by drinking and dancing by Ihe community 

Even on the tlurd day tin* <U‘ili('s are taken round the village in a 
procession. On the (‘\ening of Ihi* following day an unmarrii'd girl and 
boy are d('eoralc'd in a fancy diess to act as Malidanijidi and Matidangdftd 
j'e.specti\ely. .All Ihe \'illagers lake tlii'in round the village* simply to 
enjoy the* fun of it. 

On the last elay the image-s ol the* two ele'ilie*s (bulls niaele eif nniell are 
thrown out in the stream in the enilskirts of the* xillage anel get themselves 
satisfied as if lhe*y Inne* sent Ihe-in tei their original aboele—sea. 

Significance : 

d'he* beh(*f is that some serious e alamily b(*lalls the e-ommunily wh(*n 
they elo not olisiTve llie ceremony to this eh'ily. Every lamily m Ihe 
xillage* should observe the* taboos and ritual behaMours asvoeiale'el with 
the* cere'mony, a bii'aeh of x\hie*li causes .su|)eriialural inli'rve'iition in Ihe* 
sliape* eif tre)ubh*s to Ihe family anel the* inle*rve*n(lenis of the* he*ael eif the* 
cemimunily eif penali/ing Ihe ele*laulte*r. 'I'he* informant re*ealle'd a (ire* 
aecielent in a hemse* whieh was atiribuleel to the* unee're'memial be'havienir 
of the* heiiise* x\ lie* eni the* oe casiem of the* e’e're'ineiny tei the ele'ity. I’hey 
sheiulel neil re'lhate-h lhe*ir heiuses prior to the* ee'lebralion eif this ritual 
every year. The*y shenilel iie»l e*\e*n eut the* breiemi-slieks frenu the feirest, 
IIe>weve*r. Ihe*.se* laboeis are* not ol)se>r\e*el in those* yeais when they ele) neit 
eelebrate* Ihe (estival. It is alsei be‘lie*xe*el that the* ele*ity visits tin* prie*st 
in his elreains anel warns linn eif the* feirtlicenning elanger tei the ceim- 
munity. if there* is any. 

The* ritual has alsei got semie* e*ee)iiomie' significance. 'Fho agricultural 
iireisjie'rily eif the* faniils is [)reeliele*el by the* grains that fall ein the new 
e'leilh spread eipposite* le> (he* prie'st and the eleity when the latter is taken 
round the \illage* in pieicession 'Ihe graims are eeiunted as soon as they 
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lall on the cloth. The larger the number oC grains (if a particular type 
that fall on the new cloth the greater is its yield in that year. The belief 
is carried into practice in subsequent years also till another •rHimJ is 
(»bser\ed to the same deity. / ' '-‘v 

Dept, of Anthropolopp. Andhra rninersitij. Wrdtier 
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(.ultiii'al Rf'-fiiieh & Traiiiin^' Insliinli’. Dcc-cnilxT 
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Twenty-Second .\nnual M<‘eling of Hk' Association for Asian Studies 
will 1)(‘ held at San I'rancisco Iroiii .-Vprd .‘5 to a, 1970 where the following 
scholars of India who ar(‘ now in 1' S in coniu'ction with their 
researchers and studies will tak«‘ part : 

Chainuan ■ 

llhahagrahi Misra, llartlord Seminary foundation 
Sociological Analysis of a Clliiiu'si' I'olktali' 

Wolfram I'hcrhard, I'nincrsilt/ of (laliforuia, licrkeleij 
'File 'Fradilioii of the I'idalgo in tin* folklore' of Iloa 
Lacio I{odri</iirs, Doa ('ollcye. India 
Th(' Institution of Marriage in Hliojpiiri folksongs 
liar's Vpadlnjaija. Fori V(dlei) State ('.olUaje 
The Indian Oedipus 

.1, K. Ramanujan, Fnivcr.'iitp of Chicaijo 
Discussant : R(d)erl J. .{dans, Indian riuncrsitij 

:k »k M: S: IH * 

A meeting of the meinlx'rs of the Indian Folklore Socii'l}- was lu'ld 
at 3, British Indian Street, ('.alcutta on l'('l)ruar\ 1 1, 1970 where the pro¬ 
gramme for the current year was iidojiti'd. Sri Saiikar Sen (iupta. (leneral 
Secretary, placed the iirogramnie. 

3it si! * =1* * 

Und('r Ihe auspices of the F'olk Music and F'olklore Uesearcli Institute, 
("alcutta a folk musimal performance by Dr. (Mrs.) I’urnima Sinha, 
Dr. Surajit Sinha and their daughters was held at Calcutta on F'ebruary 
28, 1970 which w'as attended by both the scholars, perfornu'rs ('nthusiasls 
and interested persons of both the sexes. 
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K. K SlIARMA 


A NOTE ON BALLADS—WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO RAJASTHAN 


Ballads lonn an iinpoilant pari of llu* inwnonsc* volume ol' folk- 
lileralure. Most scholars, who have* studied this form of folk-literature 
have defined it as a story told in son”.' Gerould also describes it in the 
the same fashion,' <d' course he sa\.s that the story is told objectively. 
Some scholars, ^shen slressiii” (he story and son^' aspect in a ballad, j’lve 
nuich importance to its oral transmission Thus there are thrc'c' chara- 
(lerstic properties which are Generally talked about with reference to a 
ballad, namely. 

(i) story 

(ii) music 

(iii) oral transmission. 

In thc'se widely disciissc'd properties of llu* ballads some include 
referin as ‘a niiisl’. To Ibis, my humble' sui^fteslioii is that re-lram is not 
always found in the ballads. Whe-n survc'ryin” the ballaels ol Uajaslhan, 
I have discoverc'd that in ee-rlain ballaels tlu're is nee re-frain al all. 

1 admit, the essential pre'.se’iice of a Ion” slor\ and music m a ballad. 
Also, the're is oral transmission. But, with Ibe-se e'sse'ntials 1 alse) wish to 
emphasise the' espressiem of the' leiidcncie's of the primitive mind, 'fliis 
is the only point where* a ballad dill'e'rs from an e'pie*. 

Folk hte'raliire* is llie* \e*rbal expre'ssion of T'olk’. llc're, 'Folk' 
implies those* pe*o[)le who still jiossc'ss the* re*mnanl.s of the inimitive mind 
and are surviviii” in the* How of tradition without the egoistical fec'ling 
that nnde*rculs it. Naturally the* tende*ne*ii*.s of jirimilivc* mind is here in 
the expression of this form. 

Spe*e‘ially. in the ballad, where a story re*counls the whole life, wa* 
find this exprc'ssiem nmre* obMOUsly iire'sc'iit. I’he* tendencies of the* pri¬ 
mitive mind ha\e* been .sludie*d during the* last centiiary by a number of 
seholars. Janies I’ra/.er. I'ranx Boas Fevy, Briihl. James Harvey 
Robinson are famems in this area oi study. 

1. (ill ‘Itiillixl i.s !i Lyiui',1 narriilivt*' Ila/lilt. 

ll)| ‘lliillad IS a sfini,' ill whicli soiiu* slory is lolel’-Kiltrcdge. 

‘J ‘a Idik soiig llial It'lLs a slniy will) stress on llie* eriicial situiilion'—CiProill. 




Existence of the primitive mind is an acknowledged fact now-a- 
days. Every one of us has the tendencies of the i)rimilive mind. These 
tendencies play an important role in onr life. Our actions, knowingly 
t»r unknowingly an' guided by these. .\s ci\ili/ation advances, these 
tendencies, though fading, take (iillcrent shapes. 

Some important concluswnis ahoul llu' piiinili\i‘ mind are being given 
here. Simultaneously the manner in which Ihi'se conclusions are 
expressed in the ballads, also being shown. 

(i) Primitive iiiiml used to he i>rchujic<il i.c'., i tcould not iiujiiite a 
.-suitable cause to a particular action It used lo form accidental asso 
ciations. I'liis tt ndency can he discenu'd in almost the whole of the 
Jolk literature. We liiul that llu- hero of a particular ballad is not horn 
in the way in which an ordinaiw luiinan hiing is from. Sonu> times the 
woman swallows a sacred harle\, s(»ine limes in lln* dream the moon 
(iiti'i's the womb of the woman and llu' hero with i'\lraordinary (pialities 
appears, i.e,, the iirimitive mind, lor tin- hirlh of a child, n(‘\er llioughl 
tlu' intercourse coininilsory. In most ol tlu' ballads ol Kajasihan wt' 
lind this. In the ballad Wifnildc Sullan' Sullaii, llie hero, is horn ol Ihe 
saiR'd barley given by ‘(iiirii (lorfilJt Xalli’. In the ballad 'Pahnjr, also, 
'Pdbtiji's heavenly birth is desciihed In ‘(iogap' ballad, (ioga's Jnrlh is 
allrihiited to ‘(iorakh Nalh'. 

(ii) Aniinislii- thinking is Ihe other important propc'ily of tin- [iri- 
mili\e mind, i e., it lelt a soul not onl\ in ilsell hut also in all other objects 
of Ihe worid (i.e, the Iri'e, the ri\er, Ihe mountain, everything coiilaiin'd 
of a soul), d'hese could take or assume any form llu'y liked. 'Fhere is 
Ihe goddess of fon-st, Ihe goddess of Ihe i iM'r ('Ic. Tlu'se goddesses ol 
nalure help llu' hero in achie\ing his goal. When he is m distress tiu'se 
supernatural beings apear in human foi m and help him. 

In Hhoj|)uri and the Hajaslhani ballads this tendency is widely 
(xpressed. A slight (‘xtension of this is tlu' behaviour ol animals and 
birds like human beings, they talk, tiu'y help tlu' siillerer. 

In 'Nihaldey .Sultan’, a /or/ocsc lu'ljis the lu'io ol the ballad. 

(iii) 'riie third tendency of the priinilivi' mind may he termed as 
iitual thinking, i.e., to heluve that by performing an action through a 
.special method a particular goal can h(' achii'ved, i' g., in ‘Nihalde 
Sultan’ ballad the father of Sulldn is asked by ‘(Iorakh Nath’ to perform 
a certain rile lo get a .son. 

(iv) The fourth is fantasy thinking, i.e.. tin' primitive mind could 
not dill'erentiate helwi'C'n tin* rc'al and Ihe phantasm, d'hat is why we 
lind in b.allads the Hying horses, suiarnatural creatures ami actions. 
I’Yanz lioas d('S( rihed it as : 

‘In primitive life, religion and science, music, poetry and daiici', 
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Jiiyth and liislory. (ashion and rlliics ai)p(*ar inextricably interwoven' 
rriie I*riniilj\e Mind, Page 2‘2()). 

there are main corollaries ol these huir i'nndamentals which are 
found ex|)r(>ssed in ballads. 

I hesc' do nol gel expression in !he cn'alion of a learnc'd poet, (‘ven 
il their sliatlow apja'ais lh(‘ inanilestalion, il is nol as direct as is found 
in Folk-lore. 

rtial is \\h\ I uani lo stress Ibis point Kven .\lexand<T II. 
Krafipe has d(‘lined ballad as - 

“'riu' jiopiilar ballad is a simple narratixe poem relating ejne ('vi'iits 
IS si'cn through llu' medium ol a Ixiical tempi'ramenl, popular in origin 
(/r by lransmis''ion. and tilled |.>r oial circidalion ( The Scieiic(“ of I'olk- 
lor('. page 17.‘»). 

In tins will loimed (Ua'lnilion also the three lactors aheadv said haxe 
been repeab'd. 

I Ihmk d would be moii' proper to dcdiiic a ballad as follows: 

.\ ballad is a long sbns coniaining the b nden, ie,s or shadows of the 
linmilixe nund, sung in song wdb posabililiea of oral transmission 

Ail(‘r defining a ballad e eaii i oiieenirale upon the ballads of 
Ita jasi ban 

Kaj aslhan is rich in ij.dl.uK. l‘.aleMi> oi Kaja'sllian can be pul in 
lixe I'alegories which aie as follows 

I. lleioie ISallads. i N'eei kalhalnia^a I .okg,illia |. 

ta) Hag raw at 

(b) Paiaiji 

(c) bcjaii 

(d) C.ogaji 

(e) Doong ji .law ai p 

(fj (ialaleiig lon Ihe name of (iiilal .Singh). 

riie aboxe heroic ballaii , au' mm h popular in Hajasihan. .\11 of 
them arc“ basi-d (>n llii' lixe^ ol heioes who sacrificed their lixi's for the 
.sake of cows or to fiilull llieir xxords. In Ihe displax of the ballads 
‘Hagraxval’, and Pabuir, a screen' colomiullx jiamled with Ihe exenls 
described in the ballad is also used, d’he singer xxears a spt'cial 
liajasihani diess and [ilax upon Ihe Fern tan mslrumenl with strings 
and two li uilis which is known as lule) 

lit' points out Ihe rtlexani scent' on llu' scit'tn. riu'si' ballads are 
.Ml miicb liked m Uajaslhaii tluil jieopit' art' shoxx n to t'lijtiy them all 
night, d'ht' abtixt' ballads haxe iratlilions of oral transmission and they 

;l till (hr 1) ill.iU, !i..\t riulK'd lie '.V<ilil 'Ink g.ilhit’. ill Illiull 
-1. Tlu' '■iii'cn 1 . (‘.lilt'd It', ptcitl in liiijiislhitn. 
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Iroin iJic 


.Trc, c'\'L‘ii lo-day, sun^'- I Iuim' lu-ard and collia 
singers. 

2 The seeond calegorv is— 


L()V(“ Ballads. 

(a) niiola Maiii 
|i>) .lalal-Mnhna 
(c) Nagji Nag\an[i 
(<n Soralh 


llii'sc' Jiallads aic' .siine / ^/la/Za/v, a ‘.hih', itoinimmilvl loiiiid in 
.)ial!i|nii' ami Jaisrlnu'r. 'I'lu \ |)la\ upon ^mcinii (-i iu ialK Iwo si 
sini; llu' ballad. I Io\ o ballads an sun,; in dill'acnl rtn/ds. slab as 

‘Mand’. d)osb‘. '.Soilh' (Ic.. and m dilVcicnl lime I'or (‘sainplr |!i<‘ 

vinger would not liko lo sm;..; 'Sditilh' in llir da-.liglil. 

riu‘ lo\c ballads arc- so dcbcalc in naluic Ibal lh(‘\ piiwail ujiou llu* 
Iisiciu'rs and Ibc singer linds liuuscll Iranspurled in a world lull o( lo\e 
and pleasure In Ibe end ol lliesi- brdlads. one ol Ibe two |be hero or 
llu' heroine dies Still the liallail remains a sweet eoinedN , beeause 
^uddi'iily Lord Sbankar a[)|)ears and bungs back the dead to lib' 

Nag |i \ag\ antr, "Dlmla inaru' etc. are beautilul lo\e Jiallads ol 
Bajasthan 


d Boinaiiee Ballads (Boiuanee Kalbatniaka) 


’Nihalde Sultan’ is a ballad lull oi suspt'usi'. .\ ehaiii ol super 
natural teats is Ibeic' Juni a ebaiaiter Iraxels to heaven to gel the 
llowers of 'Kaljia tree' and eoin. s bac k 'llnie .ire lb oil.; hoisi s, talkin’' 
lorloise.s and living siioes Sultan the' Iieio is born ol the saerc'd bai’ely 
fiven by ‘(iorakli Nalli'. lie loimhl lillv two wars Thi'si' wars have 
been descnbc'd objc’cl iv elv in tins ballad I i'e original lonn. eolleeli’d 


Iroin llu' singv’r eonsisis ol j 


la"' 


ami 


IS 


av aiia!)le with Dr Iv 1. 


Sahal ol IMIani, Bajaslhan 'I'le' ballad is sung bv Jonis on .‘'aren.gi, ‘.Sultan’ 
Ihe hc’ro has been pul as an ideal king, who never speaks In', who 
has dedieab’d bis lilc’ lor Ins subjects I'liis ballad is sung in llanvana 
i Iso. Bui Ihc' (jiialilv ol ballad lound at llaiiyana is nitciior to that ol 
Bajaslhan d'his ballad ecmtanis niolils Irom the Bainavan.i, Ibc’ 
Mahabharal, Kalhasarilsag ira c le. .\11 the' ebaraelc'i islies give n in Ihe 
ck'linilion ol llu- ballads ar(‘ I'ound in ibis ballad. 


4 Didaclie (Nirved Kalhalinka). 

(a) Bhaithari 

(b) (iopichand. 
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Those Uvo ballads are also sunf,' by Jogis on Sareiigi. They arc con- 
• omed wilh the famous kings. Ciopiohand and Bharthari. How these 
kings abandoned the worldly alTairs and became the disciples of ‘Guru 
Gorakh Nath’, is shown in the ballads. 1’he ballads are full of ‘Karuna 
Rasa’. These ballads are avadable throughout Rajasthan and perhaps 
in other parts of the country. 

5. Miscellaneous. 

Under this category fall those' ballads which have been de'rivcd from 
the ‘Mahabharat’ or Purans such as, 

(a) Byavlo (Marriage (tf Lord Shankar) 

(b) Ahemdo (,\hhiman\u. the son of Arjiin) 

(c) .Xmba Rasa (ttu' story connecte'd with Gandhari and her dead 
sons) 

TIu' stories told in these' hallaels are' ehtfe'ie'iit than that e)f the 
Mahabharat and Purans. dhis is iny contc'ntion that the' ste)rie's teelel in 
the ballads are ne\e'r truth. I’he' le'arne'el pe)e'1.s have' remened the bitter 
truth e)r tuoe utilised half truth in ])e>lishe'el torin 

TIu' aheeve' hallaels eef Rajasthan are' true' re'pre se'nlatives e)f the' he're>ic 
('ullure e»f Rajasthan 'fhe' lraelitie*ns eef l)ra\e's anel tiu'ir wars, the se)tial 
eu.ste)nis and be'lie'fs are' founel in these' hallaels. 

The ballads eel' Rajasthan are' rie h freein the lite'rary pe»int eef view alse) 
‘Rasa’ ^^hich is se>nl <»1 the' lile'iary ere-aliem is feeunel in its natural feerm 
lie-re'. The ornariu'nls ed' the' language', i.c., the' ])re)verl)s e'lc, are' in 
ahundane'e. 

We also lind tlu' form e>f re'ligion, what re'ligie)n means, he)w lolk 
wen ships it. e-an e)nly Ix' sliidii el Ihreeiigh tlu'se' hallaels. 

A ehain of mold's is alse) available' wliieh ean be' e-ompare'd anel 
.'luelie'el in the light eif .\arm'Tlieaojison's motif inele'X. 

Thus the hallaels e)f Rajasthan preivieh' a vast seope' eif stuely anel 
Ihe'v are* the' true' represenlaii\e's ol the' true' e'e)le)iirs eif Folk-lore. 

Dcfit of Hindi, I'ninersihj of I'daipiir. liojostlinn. 
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RAM PRAKASH KI LSHRESHTHA 


A SURVEY OF HINDI-DIALECT DICTIONARIES 

0.0 The jnjrposc ol this paper is lo give an aecouni and hisinry of 
llie. work done so lar on dialeel dictionaries ol Hindi area. Th(‘ author 
does not aim at. presenting the melhodcdogy ol collection and analysis oi 
(lata pertaining to dialed dictionaries. He W(*uld rather "expect a 
dictionary ol' a local diak'cl lo gi\e all the words that are current in 
non-standard s])eech wilh phonetic accurac\ and with la'asonahh' care in 
the det'inilion of meanings". 

0.1 In the W('stern countries lh(‘ work on diak'cl diclionaries had 
hegnn in the last dccadi's (d' IHlh ci'iiluiw Wallei' NN’illiain Skeat louiuh'd 
Tlu' English Diahad Society’ whose aim 'was to collect words wilh 
divergent j)ronuncialion, lo record l('i‘hnical ((unis and |)ro\('rhs aJid to 
transcribe sj)ecimens of dialect texts'. .Alter that was published Joseph 
AA'righter’s 'English Dialect Dictionary' in 100.'). This dictionary 
contained 'the comiilcle vocalmlary ol all diak'ct words in use or known 
lo ha\e been in use during the last (wo hundred years’. 

O.'J Ihit in India, the work on dialect diclionaries was started in llu' 
early thirties of 10th ci'nlury 'riie history of Hindi dialect dictionariiss. 
according lo their period, may h(‘ classified ;i.s follows : 

.V. The dialect diclionaries Ix'lon* IHSa. 

II The diah'cl diclionaries hetwei'ii ISS.') lOaO.and 
(;. The diak'ct (liidionai'K's alter 10.')0. 

O.d J'heri' is a vast ditference of opinion among the scholars about 
the first Hindi dialect dictionary. OiU' group is ol ojiinion that 'Kutidu'rry 
rechnicalitii's' edited by Mr. ('.arnegy is lIu' lirst dialect dictionary. J’he 
author consi<Iered 'A (llossarv ol Indian d’erms’ ol 11. M. I'Jlliol as the first 
dialect dictionary. Hut new rt'searclu's throw light ui)on anotlu'r Zillab 
dictionary' which is m the Homan charai ter. Tlu' editor of this dictionary. 
Mr. Charh's Phillip brown (‘xplained in it llu' various words used in 
business in India. This rernarkabb' work was pul)lisbed at Madras 
College Press in 182'2. Thus 'Zillab dictionary’ of C. P. brown stood first 
in chronological ordiT of Hindi dialect dictionaries. 

l.O ‘A glossary of Indian d’erius" ol H.M. I’lliol was meant for the 
use of various departments of the governnuait of East India comjiany. 
In 1842. a preliminary ‘glo.ssary of Indian Terms’, jirepared by H. W. 
WiLson with a blank column on each page for suggestions and additions, 
was circulated in India as a basis for a comprehensive olficial glossary. 



rho only ini[)orlanf r('snlt ol tlu* circiilalion was a “su()pk*nionl to the 
glossary ol Indian Irrnis’. Tliis valuablo work had bt'on revised, 
learraiif'ed and re ediled with additions. A;^'ra. the City oj Taj, liad the 
honour of i)ul)iishin;:' it in tin* year 18 la 

1.1 Duncan lorbes ediled 'A Diclionary oT Hindustani Lanf.,'ua!.,'('' 
'\I)icli was lirsi published in 1818, its j(“\ised and enlarged st'cond ('dilion 


(aiiu' out in 18()() I he Inst part ol 'Hindustani Kiij^lish Dictionary' 
contains 8()'J paj'es and the second part Ihi^disli Hindustani Dictionary’ 
consists ol ,112 pa^'es 1 lu' presentation is accordint' to Ih'rsian charac 
ter. Ihe lirsi jiart ol this diclionary is liasi'd on the lollo\\inL( dictionaries 
and books whicli may lie mentioned her(‘; 


1 Hunter, Killiam Dictionar\ 1 lindooslanee and Ihij^Iish. 2 
\'oli mes.orif^inallN com|)iled b\ Josi'ph 1’a\Ior lor private use 
He\ise(l and prepari'd lor press by W’. Hunl('r. 

2. (iilci’.risl. Dr. Hmdoe Moral I’reeeiilor, 8 \’olumes. 

.‘I. (iladwin .V I)iclionai\ ol Molutmedan I a\\ and Ih'iiL'al 

Ih'Aenue Terms, (’adcnlla l7‘.)7. 

■I. I'diiol. II M Af 4 l('ssar\ ol Indian Ternu', 8 \oluine.s. Af/ra 

;') I’rol. .Johnson. I'. A Dictionary ol I’ersian, Arabic and 

l-aif'lish 

(). Adam, Dr. Hindi Diclionar\, (’.alculta I82h. 

7 Lallu l.al I’rem vSa!.tar. 

8 Thom[)son Hindi and I'ji,l;Iis1i Dictionars, (.alculla I81(). 

9. Herklols, Dr. (Jaiioon (* Islam. I82! 

Id DukliiK'e lll^^ari Soheclee. 18.82. 

II Wilson, H. 11 \ f^lossarv ol' .liidieial and Heveiiue terms 

an<l <il iist'lul words oc( urin^' in olluial documenls, relalini,' to 
the \dininisli alion ol Ihe (io\ernmenl ol Hrilish India, 1812 

TIk ‘ second pail o( lorla's l)le^lonar^ ol Hindustani Lani'uai'e' 

IS liased on Dr. (>ilchrisl’s 'I)iclionar\, I'Jij^hsh and Hindooslanee' in two 
volumes which was lirst published in 1798 at ('.alculla. Its sc'cond I'dition 
as out in 1819 I'rom Kdinlnir^'h. 

1.2 Anolher dictionary is ol Patrick (]arm'f.^y'.s Kulch('rry 'I’c'chni 
calitics or 'A f'lossary ol' ri'inis, Iliirid. olVicial and ^u'lu'ral, in daily use 
in the courts ol Law, and in illustration ol llu' rc'iuirc's. Lusloms, Arts and 
Manuraclurers of Hindustan'. It ^\as lir'-l iniblislied in 18,').8 in Prellry 
l('rian Mission Press ol ,\llahabad. Its Hindi version can Ix' seen in 
liharits a Sahilya (X'olunu- No 2 .'5. July 19r)7). Carnef»y mentioned Ihe 
iacl that lit' started collection ol data in llu' >t'ar 18.80. 'Fhe order ol it.s 
pr('S('nlalion was in Roman. Naj^ari and Persian character and explana¬ 
tions are f'iven in En}»lish. It.s re\i.sed and enlarged .second edition was 
published in 1877. 
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1.3 In the year 1879, W'illiam Crooko j)iibli.she(l his ‘A digest Rural 
and Agrieullural terms’ or 'Materials lor a rural and agricultural glossary 
of the North-Western provinces and Oudh’. It is a collection of about 
16 Ihousand words. This colleclion. bel'ore publication, was seat, lor 
xaluable .sugf>eslions and corrections, to Ihe civil and educational olTicials. 

It deserves mention here because its first edition was arranged on the 
basis of subject but its levised edition was in alphabetical order. Another 
(haracterislic ol this dictionary is that it is a I'olleclion ol tli\ergent 
jironunciation of terms. It should also be inentioiu'd hcri' that Crooki* 
utilised the following dictionarii 

1. Klliot, II. M. - A glossary of Indian Timmus for the use of various 

dcpartinenls of (loseriuneni ol b’asl India (Company, 1815. 

2. UiM'ds. ,1. H. Azaingaih glossary, and 

3. Wilson, 11 Ii- A glossary ol .Iiidicial and Hi‘\cnue terms and of 

useful words occuring in olficial documents, relating to the 
adiuinisiration of the (io\m nnieiil o( Hrit ish-India, Ikor). 

1.1 W'lih llie publication ol (hooki-'s diclionaiw, we g('l another 
.V new' Ilinduslani fjiglish Diciioiiai y' with illiislralioiis from Hindustani 
hferature and I'olklore by S W. I’allen jmblislied in the same year. This 
dictionary is not much of linguistic signilicaiice since it deals with more 
lolkorislics than ol lingnislus. Its iinporlance lies in the fact that "pro- 
miiU'iice is giviui to the sjioken and luslic mother longue ol lln> Hindi 
spc'aking |)eo])l(' ol liuha. the exhibition, lor llu‘ lirsl lime ol th(‘ |mie, 
unadiilterali'd language ol women and tin' illustrations gi\i'n of the use 
of words by iiu'ans ol examph's sckchal Irom the e\('i\da\ spet'cli of till' 
people and from their |)o(lr\. songs and proxerbs aiul other lolklore’. 
rile com|)il(.‘r has utdised (h(‘ advantage of residinci' lor many \ears in 
Delhi and Hlhar. tlu‘ two poles, so to sjieak ol liu' I rdu and Hindi 
phrasi's of the languages which ari“ together re|)resenled m the common 
h‘rm. Ilinduslani. He also resided at Maihui'a. th(‘ h(‘ad(|uart(u.s ol tin' 
braj dialect as well as at .Vgra, Kashi, .\\odhya. Bikaner, and .lodhpore'. 

Till' lirsl part of this diclionar\ consisting- of the words neansst in 
the si'iise to tlu' root meaning ami Ihe next grouj) ol words less closidy 
allied to it than llii' lirsl. No skelclKS ari' there in this dictionary. 

1 5 We cannot omit mentioning beri' Ihe importance of .lohns T. 
IMott’s 'A Dictionary of Trdu, classical Hindi and Ixiiglish'. Its lirsl etli- 
tion caini' out in 1881. 'I'Ik' order of pri'sentalion is according to Ik'isian 
al|)liabcl. 

l.t) 'I’lie above discussion is the lirsl phase of the de\('lopinenl of 
Hindi-dialect dictionaries. 'I'his work had a greater iinporlanci' as these 
contained tecinneal terms which wi-re prtwailing in those days. I'his 
type of work contributed a lot in the courts and in goxernineiil olfice.s in 
their day-to-day [iroci'i'dings These collections of glossaries attracted 
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f.'ovornmont olTicials as well as non-oH'icials and consequently there came 
out a series of dialect dictionaries one after another in India and in West. 
Here, it may be mentioned that the credit for these works goes to the 
\V^*sl(*riUTS for their collection, analysis and publication. 

'riie aim of llu'se dictionaries was to collect the terms used in courts 
and in establishing contacts with Indian villages and culture. It is worth 
mentioning here that these dietionarii's wiM'e neither jirejiared linguisti¬ 
cally nor on tlu* principle's of h'xicography. We largely agree with 
Dr. (Irierson when lu' says 'Kach writer copied his [ireilecc'ssor, according 
to his capacity, corrt'cted a few mistakes or not, introduced a few more 
or not. and proclaimed a new gospe*! which was not new.’ 

2.0 In Dr. (irit'rson published his ‘Hihar Peasant Life, a dis¬ 

cursive catalogue of the surrounding of tlu' i)eo[)le of that ]jrovince'. This 
Peasant life initiated the sc'coiul phase of the development of diah'Ct- 
(tictionaries. It might be possible that Dr. (Irierson iiiigbt bave been 
iiisjiired by Mr. Lai Hihari Dc'y s (loviiul Samanta’ publislu'd in 1S74, 
later its re^■ised c'dilion was calk'd, ‘beiigal Peasant Life’ published in 1878. 

“Hihar Peasant Life'" is a collection of about 10 thousand terms, col¬ 
lected from the comersalional spc'c'ch ol Ihe people and noted on the 
sjiol whc're it was spoken (>ither by writer himseli or by his assistants. 
It was carefull\ coinpari'd with I'xc'iv available' book of relereiU'e and 
whc'rc' discrc'paiK'ic's oceiirc'd, they wi-ri' eitlu'r reconciled or explaiiU'd. 
I’inally, proof-sheets were' eirciilaled to all tlu' Hihar districts and wi-re 
again clu'cked on tlu' spot by conqietc'iit observers dilferenl from the 
original ix'isons who colli'cti'd Ihe inalc'nals on which llu' book was 
foundc'd 'I'liis book. Dr. (Iric'ison says, ‘may (laim to la' eiiliri'ly 
original, and to a c'C'rlain d('gre(' accurate’. 

'llu'i'e were' two sources ol eeilleclion ol elata I'irst. Dr. (irii'rson's 
own rc'seare'lie's. see-oiiellv. Mr. Lrooke's book ‘,V dige'sl ejf Kural anel Agri- 
e'ultural 're'rms'. anel all the' books on wbie h .Mr. (]rooke‘’.s boeik de'iicnded 
The author doc's not claim originality in its gi'iieral system and arrange¬ 
ment. 'I'his is moeU'h'd on (]rooke''s book. I’he' terms bave* bec'ii 
e'xplaiiu'd with ilhistralieiiis. skc'le hes anel jihotos 

‘Hihar Pc'asant Life'' is an important mih' stone' in the tic'ld of dialect 
dictionaric'S whether llie'y are* of Hindi or otlu'r dialc'cts. It is the main 
source' of insjiiration to the' Indian linguists. The secemd phase of the 
history of Ilindi-diah'ct dictionarii's ee'ase's with this valuable book. 

8.0 It is re'gre'lalile that for about live' cle'C'ade's of the 20th century, 
not a single die tionary came' out. bin with the inspiration of Dr. Dhirendra 
Vc'rma and on the' loot slc'ps of Dr. (irierson. Shri llarihar Prasad (lupta 
e'olle'cted “(llossary of Huial Inelustries". (lupta's ‘(Iramodyog aur unki 
Shabdawali' ((ihissary of Uural Industries) begins the third phase in the 
de'veloinne'iit eif llineii elialect dictionaries. 
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It is an apt to mention here, that Gupta’s work was meant for D.Phil. 
degree of Allahabad University. His is a limited field of work and brief 
in scope as well as in collection. Ilis limited scope and brief collection 
of about 2500 terms, do interfer with his distinction of being the 
hrst Indian dialect lexicographer in Hindi area. Dr. (iupta's area was 
Pargana Ahiraula, Tahsil Phulpur and district Azamgarh. In the o[)inion 
of Dr. Gupta, the Avork of Dr. tirierson is not scientific and authentic 
tx'cause it covers a wide area of liihar and is done not by a man hut by 
many parties. Thus he selected a little area and collected the material 
personally with a view to make his work more scientific and authentic. 
I'he first portion of his work is arrangi'd according to industries and the 
.second portion is arranged alphabetically. Aliihabetically arranged terms 
are explained with i;rammer, etymology and the numbers of paragraphs 
and sub-iiaragraphs are also given. Hut apart from all the.s(' charaderis- 
lics, Dr. Gupta did not try to explain the terms with skidclu's and tigures. 
Had Dr. Gupta used sketclu's and figures ; his work would ha\'e become 
more valuahh' and important. 

.‘5 1 .Mention may also hi' made here of a booklet ‘Krishi Kosh' 

:Agi'icultural Glossary) of Shri Pyarelal Garg, containing .‘1‘5 pages, pub 
ished by Nagri Pracharni .Sahha. Kashi. This is a mere collection ot 
Agricultural glossary. It is not fruitful e\t*n for the jx'oph' who an* 
engaged in this field. 

.■».2 Tltar Pradesh, 1 lindusthani Aituh'iny published '.Awadhi Kosh' 
i-ontaining more than iriOOO ti'rms in 10.55. 'I’lu' author. Shri Kamagya 
l)wiA(‘(h ‘Samir’, was inspired for this important work by his teacher 
Dr. H. L. Turner and his great work of distinction ‘Nepali Diclionaiy'. 
i'lu“ author [lersonally started his work in the year lO.'ll. The cari' has 
also been laki'ii by the author about Hu* phonelic \ariation.s a\ailable in 
.Nwadhi as a\c 11 as in its sub dialects Tlu' terms are expbuned with 
grammer. etymology and supported by iihoms. idiomatic phrases and jiro- 
M'lbs. d'he illustrations from .layasi and 'I'lilsi- thi' main hterar\ figures 
of .'Vwadhi. are also giMii, riii' presentation of .Vwadhi Kosli is in 
alphabetic character. 'Fhe figures and sketches do not exist in this 
valuable work. 

3 3 In 105(), llu're came a .‘Hraj Hhasha Ki Krishak .Fiwan 
Sambandhi Shabdawali (Agricultural Glossary of Hrajbhaslia ) by Amba 
Pra.sad Suman. Dr. Suman worked with a mcw for liis Ph.D. research. 
Two collections -one huge i.e.. Dr. (irierson's ‘Hiiiar Peasant Life’ 
another brief i.e.. Dr. H. P. Gupta’s ‘Glossary of Rural Industries’—were 
before him. Dr. Suman was inspired and collected about 14 thousand 
terms of Agriculture. 

The field work for collection of data was made by Dr. Suman him¬ 
self with a view to make his work more scientific and authentic. Ihal 
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was why lie {olloclccl nouns, vorbs, indorlinables, proverbs and idioms. 
Wi)en ho lound any di.sc ropancio.s, lu* di.scussed witli Ihe peasants on the 
spot in Aligarh district, 'rcrins are generally explained with etymology 
ami e()inj)are(l with oilier dialects, 'rhere an* about 840 sketches and 
thirty nine ligun'.s used in both the \'oliime.s. 

Dr. Suinan hojies that his work will be heliil'ul in Hrajbhasha as a 
dialect and its literature. He is of the opinion that his scoj)e of work is 
more wide and more accurale than lhal of Bihar Peasant Life. 

3 4 'riu* lirsl part of llu* ‘Krishi-Kosh' (Agricullure-(ilos.sary) w^as 
published in llu* year Ib.'iO with a long inlroduction containing techniques 
and methodology of collection, analysis and presentation. Ur. IL N. 
Prasad who w a.s one ol' Ihe senior most linguists of India edil(“d this W'ork. 
4 his IS the only collection which is done with according to the principles 
of lexicogra])hy amt with aiiplicalions of luinciples of linguistics. The 
lolleclion of data for this work was made by trained research assistants, 
('olleclion was made I'roiii the mouths ol tin* people at the spots, the con¬ 
troversial points, if available, wen* discussi'd with Ihe peojih* concernt'd. 
riu* proof-sheets wen* also sent to the siiols for the necessary corrections 
before ihc’ir publication. 

Its arrangement is in al[)Iiabelic ordi'r. riie li'rms are explained 
nearest to its nu'aiuug. alli'r that the place of its exislc'iue is also men 
liom*d in abbr('\ialcd forms in the bracki'ts. Tlii* stamlard loriiis ol llu* 
terms are gi\en and in case there is any slight plioiielic variation, that 
has also been iiienlioiicd in it. If a word has more than one meaning, all 
the meanings are gn'en in order ol ils nearest ri'lalion to the term. Tin* 
tiTins an* compared with other dialecis and to maki* llu'sc* li'inis more 
i lear and accurate. sketclK s an* also gi\(‘n 'l lu* synon\ms and antonyms 
giM'ii therein are the main cliaracterislies of Ibis dictionary, which an* 
not lound in an\ other (liclionaru*s. 

'Ibis diciionaiv. hngiiisi u*ally, has mon* importance. It is inori* 
Mienlilic. accurate and aulheniK*. It is the light house* in the ocean of 
llu* llindi-iliak'cl dictionaries. 

,3.4 1 Ur. Piasad not only (‘dited the agncultun* glossary but lu* also 
inspin'fl Ins pupils to engage tli(*msi*l\(*,s in this direction. Uevi Shankar 
Uwi\’edi worked on (dossary of Baiswari’ under the sujiervision of Ur. B. 
X. Prasad Anolli(‘r work (dossary of (larbwah’ by Ilaridult Bhall was 
ioinple!(*<i under Ihi* Mip(*rvision of Ur. B. N Sahai of K. M. Inslilule of 
Hindi Slm'ies and Lingui.stics. Agra. 

.‘la 1 be strdv of ‘(’larhwali iLi Shabda .Sarnarthva' ((dossary of 
(iHrliwali (hah‘i'1) was made by Haridull Bhalta in HlhO. The data wen* 
coll(*cl(*d by his own (*lTorls for about thn*!* y(*ar.s. The presentation of 
ihe first part is ae ( (»rihng to subject ami the second part is ali)habetical. 
The ('tymology is also given for most of the l(*rms. The terms are 
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analysl'cl on the grarnmali( al calegoru's. But the' auliuM- did nol try to 
give the sketches and hgiires to make his \v<»rk more' \ahial)le. 

3.6 Dr. Dvvivedi in his ‘Baiswari Ka .Shahda Samarlliya' ((liossary 
of Baiswari dialect) has adopted the sanii' pritieiples as lva\e hi'cn estab¬ 
lished l)y Mr. Bhatta. 'Fhe author has tric'd Ids Ix'sl to give etvmologies 
of most of the te'rms but it lacks in Ihc' sketches and ligun's. d’he author 
has also worke'd on graminatical categorie's of lh(' glossary. We do not 
find any ditl'erence in the ()resentalion of tlu' works by Mr. Bhatta and 
.Mr. Dwivc'di. 

3.7 Anotlu'r work lindted in area and matter bv Shri Saligram 
.'vharnia is ‘Allahabad Zile Ki Krishi Sainbandhi Sabdawali' (Agriculture 
glossarv ol Allahabad district). '! he first portion o! tlu' work give's the' 
details eif meanings .irrange'd on the subje'cl. the second part is arranged 
alphabetically. I’lic' author claims the' authe-nticity e»f etymologu's for 
moer than 50% of the te'rms. Dr. .Sharma pe'rsemally e-ollccte'd the' naterial 
with an aim to make his work more' accurate' and scie'iitifie'. lie' had the* 
opportunity te) discuss the' doubtful tenu';, if available', on the* spot. 

3S After this work. Ihi'ie' comes ‘.S gleissary of Kumavun diali'ct' 
done l)y Ham Singh. Mr Singh Iravi'lleel. from euu* jilace* to anothe'r in 
Almorah. \ainilal and Ihthoragarh districts, for the* colle'ction of data. 
'I’lu' re'i'ording of the* diverge'iil phoiu'tic dillere'iue's. is tlu' only main 
leatuiv' eif this vveirk IMymologies of the* terms, ske'tclies and figure's are* 
not give'll. 

3.0 .Anothe'r re'se'areh vv ork Ilariv ana Ko Sanskrilik Sabdawali ((!ul- 
lural (liossary of Hariyana) has be'i'U eloiu* by A'ishnu Diitfa Bhardwaj. 
rids work is uu'ant for IMi.l). re'se'arch and done' iinde'r the' supervision eif 
Dr. H. N. Sahai of K. M Instituti'. .Agra. 'I’ln' author ol this work, Mr 
Bhardwaj personally e'olle*e'le'd the' mate'rial. and, ni an inle'ivie'w ledel llie* 
aulheir e»f this jiaper that all the* preible'ins re'lating to the' gleissary were' 
(liseiissed al the' spots with the jie'ople* eemee'nu'd. with a v ie'vv to make' 
this work meiri' aulhentie' and se'ie'iililic I'he' prese'utalion of lids weak 
IS aee'oreling to subje'et. 'Ihe le'rnis are' e'xplaiiU'el in ele'lails anel the'ir 
e'lvmeilogies are alsei give'll at the' same' time' 'The' se'ieinel half eif the' work 
is arranged alphabc'tie'ally. riie number e»f paras anel sub paras are* alsei 
give'll. Had Bhardwaj give'll the* ske'tclies aiiel figure's. Ins work vvenilel 
have be'e'ome more valuable. 

3.10 In ItttUi. we ge'l anothe'r weirk of Shri Kaiili Kumar ein 
'Chhatlisgarhi Ki (Iraniva .Tivvan Shabdawali' (Rural gleissary eif 
Chhatlisgarhi). Its si'op is limited uptee Surguja distriel only. 'I'lds work 
IS divided into two major parts anel tvve'iity erne* chapters with an ajijiendix. 
The first part consists of an introduction eif Thhattisgarh anel Thhattis- 
garhi. The second jiart de*als with 21 Chapters based on Rural industrial 
glossary of Chhatlisgarhi. To make his work more ae e urate and scientifie'. 
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ihe author discussed the discrepancies, if available, with Ihe peasants as 
well as other people engaged in the various industries at the spots and 
removed them. We find even a slight phonetic variation of the terms in 
this work. The terms are explained on descriptive level wdlh illustrations 
Irorn idioms, idiomatic phrases and proverbs of local dialects as well as 
other dialects. The author has also given lb figures and 151 sketches, to 
make the terms more understandable. 

.3.11 Rajasthani Audyogik Shabadawali (Industrial glossary of 
Rajasthani) covers .Mewar area of Rajasthan. The author, Mr. Rrij 
Mohan .lawalia made personal attempts for the collection of material, 
riie author paid more atleiilion about the di\ergenl pronunciation, if 
lound. and discrejiancics \\er(‘ also removi'd at tlu- original spots, riic 
main characteristic of this, Ik's in the fact that its terms are explained 
with grammar. ('I\niologies, ligurcvs and sketches. Tlu' author, in Ihe 
lirst jiart. deals with Industrial glossary and the second part consists of 
terms arrangi'd in aljihabetic order with etymologies. 

1.0 Th(‘ alorc'said works are the major works of great importance. 
Hut apart Irom all these major efforts, we get minor efforts too. The 
minor >\orks cannot be excluded from this discussion. .\s wc' gel 
in ‘Mnnayani’ the famous no'el of Dr. \’rindavan l.al ^'erma. the terms 
of Rundeli dialect are explained in the end. It was made on the advice 
of Late Dr. V. S. Agrawal. The* main aim of it was to make his no\cl more 
understandable. In the same way. Dr. K. C. ,\grawal and Dr. R. P. 
.\grawal ha\e aslo given a little glossary in their works Descriptive Ana 
Ivsis of Shekhawati dialc'ct’ and 'Linguistic analysis of Rundeli dialect’ 
iesi)ectively. 

4.1 The major and minor works, il we criluailly examine, may be 
classified clearly under two main heads, fi'hese works are meant for the 
purpose of resi'arch degree ordy and independent works Indepc'iidc'nt 
works arc' vc'ry litllc' and may be* countc'cl on tingures end. Dr. Prasad’s 
‘.Agriculture-glossary’ and Dr (Irierson’s 'Bihar Peasant Lile’ deserve 
loc'nlion hewe as independent works. 

4.2 'I'hc' work ol clialc'ct diclionaric's is not an easy job. It reejuires 
a lot of time, hard work and money. Apart from all thc'se, the person 
or the jiarty engagc'd in this type of work, needs confidence and j)alience. 
P.ut il is a highly gratilAing that people arc* being drawn to this direction. 
I’he result of this attraction is that a number of research scholars are 
'■ngagecl in this field T. R. Sharma’s work. ‘The glossary of Rural 
Industrie's of muzalfar Nagar’, A. C (iaur’s work’ ‘Agriculture-glossary of 
rahsil Bhaswat (Meerut district), N. C. Rai’s work on ‘Agricultural glossary 
of Bhiji)uri (based on La/.ipur district) and H. G. Singh’s work 
'Agriculture-glossary of Bundeli’i all arc under preparation. 

C.cnlrdl Hindi Inslitule, Aqrn (India) 
tI2 FOLKLORE March 1970 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


HANGLAR LOKA SAIIITYA 0-SANSKRITI (In HcnR tli. Folk Filrrulurc iiiifl Culliiic of 
Bi-ngtil) by Dulal Chaudhury, Lokayala Prakasivn, Calcutta, 1376 B. S. Demy, 
18,'). Pages. Rs. 6/- 

Thc book under review contains seven eha})((‘rs with Ihret' appen¬ 
dices. The chapters nvv—Folklore o-Iiluirdliifd Frolisahtld (I'olklore and 
Indian Synonyms), Lokdi/dner Sworiip (Nitiure ol' I'olklore) Chhordi 
Bddifldr Sdindj-o-itihdsli (Society and history as depict(‘d in dogis'erel) 
lidiujldr Lokd Sdliitye Nori (Women in folk literature of Ih'Ugal), 
I^okd Sdhilije Soinoj Jijiisa (Social awareness in folk literature), 
llanyldr Loka Silpo: Miikliosh (Mukhosh a typical folk art of Bengal) 
and Lokd Sohifyd-o-Habimirandlh (I'olk literature and Hahindranalh 
'I'agore) and in tlie ajiitendices LoLd. Sdliilijo Sonskrili Sdiu/tjd-o- 
Hihhdjdii. lianyld Choror Lhoiulo and Ibiribhoshd. 

'I'lie essays gathered hen* are all of interest and importance, hut it is 
not ('asy to detect the underlying thenu' on which lo base judgment. 
Written for tin* Post (Iraduate students for the .special paper on folk litera¬ 
ture than for intelligent readers or specialists, hook is, intended, as the 
author says in his jireface, as an aid to such slink'nls wlu) ha\e taken 
folk literature as sjiecial paper in their studies at lln* l'ni\ersity of Cal- 

(iitta and Rabindra Bharati. It has hc'cn the work lo demonstrate 

legional folk literature, the scientific study of which can fultil a nnich- 
neech'd cultural function. Around this theme the essays mo\e. The 
range coveri'd' the authorities cited, aud descrihed is of interest only to 
workers in that field. 

Dr. B. N. Shastri 

TIIF FAST INDIA COMPANY AND TIIF FCONO.MY OF BFNGAL (from 1701 lo 1740) 
by S. Bhiiltacluirya, Firnia K. F Miikbopaclbj ii>, CalcuUii, 2nd cclii. 1969. 
232 pages, Price not mentioned 

This is an exami)le or the ly])e book which, wlute a blessing to the 
readers, is a bane to the reviewer. And where the author is Dr. Sukumar 

IBiattacharya the jiroblem dee})en»!. The sevc'u chapters with siwen appen¬ 

dices are all of interest and importance in tracing tiu' course* of events in 
Bengal--from the period under study, especially lo the developments con 
sequent on llie activities of the Kasl India ('-oiujiany. The author says in 
his preface to the first edition. “Trom the materials at my disposal I 
have tried to give an account of the* work of economy of Bengal in this 
transitional period, the relation of the Government with the European 
trading settlements, the operation of the mints and currency, the condi¬ 
tions of trade and of the different classes of the people in Bengal”, He 



has (\slablishe<l wilii data thr chaiij'c's and drvi'lopmtnts that led to 
Plassey in 1757 and which is the hcHimiinf' of about 200 years British rule 
in India. Inspired by tlie realization of a work of the typo under 
jcview, the author has zealously prepared the history of the period that 
eaters to the probinjf mind of the se.holar and the factual mind of the 
sludonl. 

It is a successful attempt at salisfyint^ a great need of the day. K\en 
though it was necessary to re\i(‘w the book Ihorouglily in the light ol 
modem researchi's before prc'seiil edition comes out again and the pub 
lishers. Mr. K. 1.. Mukho|)a(lh\ay. i.s conscious to that. So he has gi^en 
a short note m hich savs that “It is with dei'i) son ow that we have to slate 
that th(‘ author of this excellent research monograph suddenly died when 
we were halfway througli the publication. Ajiart from eonseipienl 
delays, we were ^\llhoul his hel[) and guidance in the second half of the 
book”. 


C. K. wSen 


.vrrnitvS I.N TS.MIL IDI.K I.ITKRATI hi;, bv N Niin.inainmlai, NAw Cciihiry 
House I’^l. 1^1(1., .\Iiuir.is, XXin-t-ir)‘J P. Priee Hs fi. 

This is a collection of jiapers read in the International ConCerenci' and 
.•Seminar of Tamil .Studies 1 and 11 and an ‘eminently scholarly \\ ork 
^\■hich is bound to pro\e \ cry useful not only Ix'cause of the interest on 
the subject (in a very readable presentation of it) but also because the 
work is re|)let«‘ with weIl-document(“d information of all sorts coinu'cled 
with the Indian folk literature and folldore'. says Dr. Sunilikurnar 

(-halterji'e in his iorewoid Tlu' book has the following cfinlenls : 

I. I'olk mold in Hu* .Silapjiadikaram. 

II. A Stud’S ol tlu' Ilisloiical ballads of I’amilnad 
III (consolidation oi I'cudalisni and anti finidal struggli's during 
(ihola Imperialist mb' 
l\'. Social themes in I’amil lolk ballads 
Women in ramil I (ilklori*. 

I he (irst lour arlii li's were ri'ad to literature and social sciences 
sections ol th(' Isl and 2n<l confi'rencc* and seminars of llu' International 
Association ol ramil Research and the fifth one was written for 'Folklore' 
at the suggestion id its I'ditor Besides llii‘ abovi' essays, the book also 
has a scholarly loreword by Dr. .S. K ('-hatterji'e and an introduction hv 
Sankar Sen (iupla. 'Hu* greatest charm of this study, said the introducer 
is that the materials which enrich the .-.tudy' still live in the hearts and 
minds of Tamihans. It i.s an attempt to reach the mind and lieart of 
unso|)hislicated peoph* of Tamilnad by their own material which is 
licnetrating and (‘xact. The book i.s not dry as-dust guide-book. It is 
potent with human document. 

Samir (ihosal 

IM FOLKLOIW Murdi HHO 



EDITORIAL 


t^rcli, 1970 

V 

The world lives in ideas. vSinee oiir ^rt, lileraturo, music, philosophy, 
religion etc. are Ihe syslernatizeil bodies idt'uls and bodies, they 

are all menial enlities. Buildings, libraries mifseuHis, laboratories ele. do 
not eonsliliite oiir inslilulions they art' bul the outer garbs. 'I'he soul ol' 
a univer.sily resides in our minds, II by some mysterious ealaslrojiby all 
malenal objects Tiooks, libraries, museums, laboratories, and so on 
[lerish, man will soon be able to I'eeonstruet them ; I'or guiding sjiirit of all 
lliese reside* in the social mind of man. 

The happiiu'ss of man depi'iids, to a great ('xteiil, upon the nature 
of the society in which he livt's. The bi'tter the condition of human 
society llu* belter art* the chancc's of man to become happy. Profound 
thinkers all through Ihe ages, who were* anxieuis tee make man happy in 
life*, we*re* de*linilely e-euise'ieius of lhe*se* iele*as. A goeiel many eif them 
frameel imaginary cemelitions feir the* creation of iele*al human seadeties, 
whie*h een analysis we*r(* foiinel to be sle*re*olypeel like in.se*e*t and nnimai 
seicictis e)f Nature*. 

Life* in utopian societies woulel suve-ly be moneitonous. uninlersting, 
and gloeuny; it ean nc^er make man luijipy. If man wants te) plan an 
ide*al se)eie*ty, he musl j)lan lor siieh e-onelitions in this soe'ie-tj' as can 
bring abend elive-rsities \\ilh Ihe* eleve*lopme‘nt of inclinations anel scope 
lor aeh enturenis anel e-reative activities in his lile*. Man can become 
gre*at in life only Ihroiigh his e re*ali\e*ne*.ss and happiness. It is this 
hap[)ine*ss whie-h will e-ncourage* e-re*alive‘ mmels of the e-oininunity le» 
lake* their natural le*aels in Ihe* lie-lel of progre'ss, in sciene*e* of socioleigy 
anel folklore* It has be*e‘n \i.sualize*d by some that man in the long run 
w ill lake* to thoughts feir ele*te*rmining belter ways anel methenls leu* 
human welfare* anel haiifiiness that will fill the life* of man eif Ihe luture*. 
In doing so, e-vei’v man will have* to lake part lo re-eemstruct the* ceiuntry 
thremgh eiral traeliliemal mate-rials alemg with oilier things. If is an art. 
'I’o run the* machini*ry of a State* me-lheielologieally and seientilically is 
alse) an art. The*re are me*ehanie-al aspects feir this neieloubt bul Ihere 
are alse) aspects which re-ejuire* kne)wli*elge*, fe*e*hng. lae f, anel wiseleim. The 
most iinportanl factor, howe-ve-r, is the* art eif ulilising all the-se* for tin 
aelnnnisiraliem of the Slate* anel for us Ihe regular publication e)f thi.s 
journal. We* aie fidly aware of our respon.sibililie*s anel eiur reile in the 
folkleire* mo^emenl I'or seiwing tli'* cause belle*r we seilicit active suj) 
pen-t anel e*e'operation of our reaelers, well-wishe*s contributors and adver¬ 
tisers. We* re*eiue-sl lo the subscribers, who have* not yet jiaid their subs- 
e'ripliems, kindly to e*xpeelile the*ir payments anel readers and well \vishe*rs 
1.) help us with as much adverli.scments as peissible. Without full-lledgeel 
help and co-eiperalion eif eve*ryboely it is getting diiricull to go on with 
the journal by coping with the cost of proeluctiem eif the jemrnal in these 
high clays of economic crisis. 



It Is easy... ask at any Pest Office... Some New Savings Schemet 
which are in force from April 1, offer attractive regular returns on your 
Savings. 

• POST OFFICE RECURRING DEPOSITS now offer a high 
interest of (subject to tax). Thus Rs. 10 saved per month will 
become Rs. 700 after 5 years 

• TAX-FREE interest of 4% on minimum balance of not less than 
Rs. 100 held throughout the year is now available In POST OFFICE 
SAVINGS BANK ... If a part of the balance (in multiples of Rs. 100) 
is blocked for 3 years, tax-free interest of about 4J% can be earned on 
the blocked deposit... If the amount is blocked for 2 years it will earn 
4J% Interest RS. 100 BLOCKED FOR 3 YEARS will amount 
to RS. 114 and FOR 2 YEARS to RS. 109. 
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K AlllJA 


niK LEGEND THAT WAS SATI 


1 lie JiH'iilioii oj llic SA’l 1' sj)uis i!i(‘ iin.ii^innIioM l<i envision 

tile pK'lure of a woman of iiltia vnlue and seif aimef^alion who \oInn 
laiilv consieinal lieiseli lo ilie llanu's <m lar luishand’s pvrc', lahaallv. 
the w(»i(l <lenoles a vanc'^ated comlnnalion o( jiindv, Irulh. and ladli in 
its he\ dav, eonsuininalion o( tin' rde ol widow hiirnin^ wa^ helieved to 
collier inesliinahle henelicence noi onlv on the |)inne inciimheiil ol tin 
imnislralion. whi(li. inl(‘r alia, assnied liei abode in heaven aioiiji; with 
)jei- Imshand lor as nianv veais as haii' on hiiinan l)od\ mairlv Ihrc'e 
and liair crores hid also on Ihe three races with whom hei earthiv 
existence was hnivcd. i.e. Ihosi' ol' her mother. I'alher and hn^hand, 
besides perijiheiai htmeJils that Ihi' priests and tile f^eiieral pnl)h<- ohiaiiied 
liy aecompanvin^ the [iroi ('ssion and vvitnessiiid the ceri'inoiiv and hv 
occasiouallv naeivini,' depaitin;; lloral ^il'ts Irom Ihe Sail 

Most ancient soi leTu-.s llie world over were, at one Inm' or Ihe other, 
sw aved hv llu* custom o! widow hiirninie. oi more raielv. hiinvine, liiif 
idler reaclnn^ certain pond ol /einlli it seems lo have laded out into total 
disuse lhroUf,'h an organised social ellorl or a happv coninnclion ol' natural 
I'orces One |)o.s,sihle rea.son Tor its early discontinuance in those socieiies 
(onld he llu“ comphdi' absence ol ndi^ioiis sanction liehind llu* (imven 
bon wliieh denied its o])portunilv and expedienev ol' enl i encliiiu'nl Ihe 
( iistom was observed in oiu* I'orni or another hv (diiiiese. (iieeks, I'Nvp 
lians. Slavs. Scandinavians. (ierman>. reiilons. (iaiils and lleimih's and- 
ol I'ourse. the Indians. In laid- it could he said lhal at varvin^ peiiods 
of lime the entire human laee was shadowed hv Ihe rite In < erlam 
( ases onlv I'uneral ollerini^s were made which inc luded Ljeni'niiis ^il'ls ol 
slave's who vvt're slautjhten'd wilhoiil Ihe .sliijhtesl coni|nim tion Hoval 
mummies ol ICf^yj)!. were entondx'd in llu* company ol numc'rous slave's 
lor renderinf? assistance in the al'ter-death lile 



In India, tho cii.stom could bo traced back to the dawn of history. 
Proponents ol the tlu'sis that the custom iloiirished in tlie \'edic af'es are 
num(“rous but tlieir intt'rprelation of the scriptural passai^cs of (piestion 
abl(“ authenticities is not free from doubt. It i.s commonly known that 
Uif' \'eda treals of pleasures of life and a diametrically oi)posile ])iclure 
of the grim and dolorous rite could not be co-e\islent therewith and is 
Iht'refore \ery unsupportabh' in tbal ctmlext. It may be that in keepinf> 
with till* medie\al and dark forces of tlu' earth, India coidd not be an 
exception to the obser\ances of a soi'ial custom which was followed in 
many other lands. Some aulborilies expound that Scythians wc're tlu' 
original race who {^axe birth to the iilea, nurtured it and jiropattated 
the sanu' in the lands llie\ inhabited. \ conjecture is safi'lv oll'erred 
that the concept ^'erminaled in India with the Scynihians. However, 
the rite is said to have formed not an ninmportant part in the funeral 
ceri'inonies about four centuries betore the Hamayana and the Maha 
tdiarala or about .‘iOO years H. (i In certain tc'xts, eif^'ht emdurns In-fore 
riirist traces of references to .Sati are to be found 

In tlu- Ki},' W'da and Atharxa \'(‘da, rites of the .\ntyesti Samskara 
;lhe last < (-rc-moines) arc- dehiu-atc-d wlu-rc- n ferc-nci- to the- laxini; of tin- 
widow on Hu- fmu-ral p\re is axailahh-. No trace- ot conerc-mation is 
Idund in llu-se tc-\ls. llu- purpose <»! la\in^ Hu- widow alon^ with lu-r 
dec(-as(-d husband is cloakc-d m iiuiissolnbh- myslc-rv A i^iu-ss mav l><- 
xenturc'd here Since it is In-lu-xed that the .spirit ol Hu- dc-parlc-d person 
hox(-rs around Hu- ch-ad body lor sonu-tiiiu- alter the pe-rsem is coinmonly 
belic-xe-d elc-ael. an in^e-nuous syste-in xxas de-xisc-d by Hu- bii^ote-el anel 
f-pillible pe-ru-sthooel ol e-hcilnij.^ jiermission Irom Hu- elc-ael peisem feir 
alloxving tlu- xxideixv to abide- in the- xx oriel aiul re-rnu[uish xve-alth tei the 
cic-se-c-iulant.s. ,\n aelelre-ss to this c-lVc-ct xva.> maele- lei tlu- ele-acl man while- 
Hu- wieleixv lax aloiif^'sielc- tlu- e eu jise-, xx here-afte-r a yeuini^c-r brolhe-r eir 
any otlu-r suitable pe-rson lu-lcl he-r by the- le-ll hand uif'in-^ hc-r le) rise 
and re-hnc|uish the- xxorld eif the- de-ad and. in many case-s. lurllu-r askinL; 
hc-r to aj,'ree to be- the xvifc- eil Hu- euu- xxlu) xxas xxillin^ to marry he-r. (In 
a considc-rable number ol case-s Hu- wilhn^f peisem hai)i)c-iu-el tei be- Hu- 
xounc^er breitlu-r eil the- elc-ad man eir a near rc-latixe-). 

riu- de-.scri|)lion is snf,'i.>[c-slixe- It is possilih- that in certain case-s the- 
xvidows may haxe- rc-luse-el lei rc-hiupiish the sule e>f thc-ir dead husbands, 
i'he-ii' lixiuf' re-latuiiishii) max have- be-c-n mle-nsely e-ineitiemal and the- 
xveunan may haxc- bc-e-n beixve-d cloxvn by c-xe-essivt- j^ric-f em the- leiss of her 
Lord, tlu- visible (iod xvithoul xvluim hlc- may haxc- no meaning,' for hc-r 
or in xvhosc- absc-nce? c-ontinuance- ol e\i.sJence just could not be contc-in- 
plated A further conjecture is that in one of the* symptomatic or 
pioneering instances, the xvoman may have been compelled to accompany 
her partner to doom by the vested interests of her domestic life, parti- 
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cularly Ihosc' who coxcled tho consichTabh’ wealth that the deceased may 
iiave lelt IxdiiJid Or perliaps Uk' burden oT maintenance of the widow 
jnay lia\e impelled a heartless parlriarch to enter into collusion with the 
priestdoin tor an ('asy elimination of tin; widow, injectini,' the mundane 
sufi^'i'stion with religious ri'spi'clahilily and jjiousness. holding out, at the 
same lime, a promise o( gri'at ellireal splendour in the after life No 
religious sanction ever seems to have heiai altacln'd to the custom. It is 
only thc‘ peiAcrsion ol the rooted and xesled hehoot of the 
medieval mind that twisted tlie scriptural stipnlaliiais to interpretation 
I'oiigi'inal to its own end. Maim .tlu“ Law (iiM-r, does not ('iijoin tiu' 
practice- nor for that malli'r is it sup|)orled liy lati'r faiths in the strands 
of Indian social and ri'ligious life. .Manu s directions to tlii' widow is for 
leading a life of an ai'scelic alter the departure of lii'r Loril. Provisions 
111 innumerahli' aiicieni tests (hat a law contrary in spirit to that en|oined 
hy Mann is not comnuaidahle must he lakim clear noli' ol Ihuldhism, 
.laiinsm and .Sikhism exposinlaled against the practice of .Sail 

It IS . Ihi'ii'lore. a|)parenl that no single factor or considi'ralion can 
1)(‘ belli respoiiMhh' for transli.salion ol the practice in India, though due 
primarily to local inllucnces its predrnninaiice in certain parts of the 
I'ountry can he c\|)lain('(l. e\en as its sparse acci'plance in others can he 
accounted lor. 

Possilili, the .\r\ans aimmg them principally the aristocracy - may 
ha\e loMowi'd the riti' lor o\er a thousand M-ars. yet the earliest ri'cordi'd 
instance of Sati is pro\ ided in the account hhl to ])osterily hy a (Ireek 
historian. Diodorus .'siciiliis who ma\ tie approxiinali'd to Inni' li\('d in 
.luhus (leaser's lime The e\eiit descrihed is the death and funeral of a 
llindn (ieiieral named Keleiis siaxing under Lnineiies the (Ireek (loin 
mand(‘r of ,\!e\and'“r's arin\ \\’hile lighting ,\nligenos somewhere in 
.!l() or .‘117 B. (1. Ilie Indian (li iieral was killed and an ohstrepiaons con 
lioiersy raged helweeii Ins two Aviies who \ ie<l for till' honour ol con 
iremalioii. The issue in deler'‘n((' to the accepted coinimtion then jin' 
\alenl, was settled in faxoiir ol the youngc:- sjxuise as the elder was liig 
with a child. Bedecked as hreli', she laid herself hy the sidi* ol her 
husband on Ihi' pM'c. \ detachment ol tlu' arm\ marcln'd thri'e times 
around the jiyn* platform The \ iohaice ol llanu's could not draw a cry 
ol ang'uisli Irom the \olnnlarv participant, she is reporti'd to have hid 
adieu with a smile, perhaps with a wave ol arm e\cn as lh(“ (lames 
complidely engulfed her 

(lerlain positive conelusions can he deduced Irom Ihi' aho\(' account, 
winch could convimiimtly he taken as a typical one ol tlu' many that 
priH'i'ded or followed. In tin* lirsi place, the custom appears to have been 
conhiu'd to either the martial race of Kshtriyas enlrnsli'd with the 
defence of the country, or the aristocracy for somi' ambiguous rea.son.s. 
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iScrond, to achiovc tln' .stale ot Satihood Avas deeiiu'd as an honour Avhich 
unequiAocally i)roAe.s llial no I'orce was used or required in its admini.slra- 
lioii and that lln* custom was cnlircdy voluntaiily r(»IIowed. Ix'iuf* l)a.sed 
on unstinting' av ill inf'll ess. I’liird. social I'orccs seinn to Iuiac assigned 
lull approbation to the rile. IIoAvi'ver, no e\|ilicit Ic'gal or religious saiic- 
l.iiu seemed attached to the fashion. Successive cas(>s of Sali apjiear to 
have created so markcal an inqiri'ssion of selfessc'iK'ss. grit, valour and 
chivalry, loftiness of puriiose and suhlimily of action that the once lan¬ 
guishing custom leapi'd into a raging fashion embraced by all castes and 
< reeds. It no longer remained the monopoly of Hk* Ilrahmins. tlu' aristo 
cracy or tin- militant sections of the Indian society. 

Bralirnanic literature. Ilu' Aarious Sutras. Sriitis, the lUiddhist and 
Jain sacred books do not either siqiporl or n'pudiate the rite. In fact, 
no ( l(‘ar mention of tin* existence of the custom is available 

\ inarkiMl refereiici' con!routs us in tlu' Samhitas ol \isliiiu and 
\'Aasa A\ iii( h stipulate that (dtlier llu' widow should lead a idiaste life ol' 
« elibacA . renouncing all ph'asiires ol the si'uses or as an alt<‘rnali\(' ascend 
her husband's funeral p> rc' It is indei'd noti“wortli\ that even here no 
( lear commandnu'iil in faAour of the custom is [iropounded. 

'I'tu' Mahabharala rites iiromumt instance's of tlu' rite but it is knoAvn 
that most of the vAidow'- ol the marl\rs ol llu' Kpic War did not immolate 
lliemseh-es. though soiiu' drowned lhemsel\('s late'r. It is stated that on 
hearing of the death of lii'r husband. Droinu harya, Ki jh madi' lu'r appear 
.iiicc' on the balth' held of Kurukslu'Ira in Avild dislu'A elh'd fashion, but 
''he did not achic\e .Satihood .Some stray I'xampU's of .Sali are also to 
iK' found in the e pic of llu* Kamayana. 

'file rile mav be assumi'd to have lignred in llu' Indian hteraturi' in 
Ihe centuries lolloAAing the birth ol tJirisI Kolhan’s Hajatarangini and 
.'somedeva's Kalhasaritsagara mention instance' eif Sati ; in parlie’u- 
l.ir, llu'se' tAA o e arelinal pubhe atioiis infeirin ns of the' Aarialion that the' 
priiuiph' e)f .Sali eaiiu' to aelojit m e'our.se' of time' 'I’his may AAe'll haAC 
been inlliu'neeel by Se villian prneliei' of a similar nature'. Kolhan quote'.s 
inslaiu'e's Avhe're' eemeubine's. sisli'is ami eAe'ii molhe'is e'eme'ie'inate'd thein- 
se'lve's, kneiAvn as SalifiniardiKi or SdluKjdiiKtna or AnudrohdUd. Some'deva 
((uotc's the' parlieular e'xample* eil the' Qu<‘<‘*i .Meilhe'r e'onimilling .Sail Avhen 
her son \'i.sujilamalla eif Ne'pal Avas killed in Samval <S78. 

II 


Jena Ta\e‘rnier. the lanious I rene'b IraAelU'r, Avho inaele a numbe'r of 
trips to liielia. ck'arly porti'ay.s the custom in his ri'ininise eiicc'S which 
le'lale' to a |)eriod be lAveen 1040 and llWw I). Ih' stales that the alterna¬ 
tive to .Sali o])('n lei Ihe AvieloAv xvas to lead a life of unbroken misery, dis- 
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f,'racc and conlcin])! an cxisU-nci' of a worlh lesser than even a slave. 
Most often the balance of cboice tilted in fa\()ur of the custom, the deci¬ 
sion is no small m(‘asuri-s Ix'iui^ dulal(‘d by Ihe ovt'izealous ridations and 
i)riesls who did not tarry in portrayinj,' llu' ])iclure of {^lory and dedication 
(bat awaited llie dec('ased and (be widow in (be olber world, d'he woman 
wlio had decided to I'o the way bad her husband shaved and ornaments 
■'Uch as arms and h“f4 bracc'lcd.s, which W('re pta'sentc'd by lu'r husband 
SMnbobshinj^ her Irolbluiness, w la e taken aw a^ , I'hou^di duriuf^ Ihe period 
under reference, the Muslim ruleis bad. in a half bearlc'd fashion, for¬ 
bidden the rit(' as their j)ermission to commission it was mandatory, such 
jjc'rmission appears to ha%(' been IreeK granted in consideration of a si/(' 
able brilx' oll't'i't'd lo (be Muslim ;.,'o\ ernors. Other in^redn'Ols. such as 
bedecking' the lady as a bride, jilaxiiif.; of music, distribution of ndics by 
llu* would be Sali and the [lossible administration ol driiiLjs. narcotics and 
potions lo induce mscnsibibt\ were c(;mmon lo this period as in the 
imnu'inorial jiasl. 

I’rincij)a!l\ three diderenl methods seem to ha\e been I'lnployed in 
llu* various jiarls ol the (oiipIin in Ihe consummation of llu* actual cere 
mony. In the enliri* re^^ion of Coromandal. tin* m(*lhod adopted was to 
di^' a lar^u* and di'ep hole in Ihe j^roiuid, sliilfed with i^eiierous quantities 
ol lin'wood. Tlu' body of the husband was plan'd at the edf,'e. the wife 
went round llu* jiil thr(,‘(‘ limes, chewinq beli'l nonstop, biddiiyq adii'u to 
Ihe near ones, whereatler the body was thrown into Ihe infi'rno heated 
like a liiriiaci*. llu* woman with her back towards the pit was puslu'd 
in b\ one oi llu* priests and combustibles and oils were jioured in liberal 
qiiaiililies by the relatiM's, Ihe operation beini^ aecompanii'd bv deafeninf4 
beating ol drums and cymbals. In c(‘rlain plan's, iiu'slly near tlu' sand\ 
shores instances of buriwini' llu* dead and the li\ine ha\e bi'en morded. 

>’he woman was placed uj)rii,'ht with the husband in her lap in a dee]) 

hole and each relation ])oured a bucki'llul ol the earth and sand until the 

hole was ('o\ered a l('\el with the i^round or a fool or two above firound 

l('\el Ihe ri'hilions then jumped there at lo ensure that llu* Sali was 
inoollu'red. 

In till' kiii},alom ol Hi'iyqal. it was obli^'alor\ to jierlorm the cere 
monv on the banks ol llu' sacri'd (ianr^a where llu' di'ad and llu' ali\e 
wen* washed and olfeied to of/n/ in eternal union, 'favernii'r stales that 
due to shorta]:,'e ol tirewood in the Ih'ii^ud reeion thi' bodies were often 
halt-burnt in llu* scanty bed ol reeds and wood and wi'n* thrown into tlu* 
(hinges to !)(' i*ag<*rly devoured b\ the wailing crocodik's. 

In ihe kingdom of (iujaral eKlendmg upto .\gra and Delhi, the sys 
tern w;is lo build a hut of faggots and the woman placed in the middle, 
halt reclining against a slroiig post with which she was faslely securi'd 
from the waist, the husband lying across lu'r kiu'cs f'rom outside the 
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Ilut, fire was kindU'd l)^ Iho priests and rclali\es who ponrod ghee and 
conihustddes tlieri'fMi lo mcn'ase the intensity and violance of the llarnes. 
Melted i^old and eopjier ornaments w<Te si'ized by the priests as Ihc'ir 
lii'hirid reward lor ahetlinf» the rite. 

'Die enli^ditened minds saw Ihe ('\il in llu' ])raelie(“ of sending; ihi‘ 
innocent women (o their dooni'^ and each ^real man who .siipporhal its 
abolition ('xpn'ssed force!nll\ Ihe m-ed for ils total [irohihition and look 
practical steps m this direction. Mdluininunui TdiUra condemned the 
l-raclice in no amhi^mous ienns and slated that thosi' who [lerpi'trated the 
(liriK' of burning; llie woman with her husband earn lor llu'inselves only 
a place in eleriial hell The practice is likened to the acl ol peiformanci' 
of bh'u k nuupc in Midltahlhi on Mam: Annaimnana, the jiathetic act ol 
dyiiu! with an\ article l('lt l)\ the husband, ee. padookas, loin cloth, 
turban elc , w hi< h is nothin^ short of suicide, is deemed to be an ait ol 
irreh^ion against tiu* spirit of the Sastras \'edas ha\e laid down the 
(ardinal prineipal ol complelin^ one's span of lib' on earth which should 
not !)(' shorlciK'il bv \ohinlar\ or deliberate acl, howevi'r sociall\ justilied 
'■iich an esercisi' miehl be. Mana Hhalla was one of the earliest ad\ocates 
who took an uneijuiNocal stand tor the obliteration of tin' rite liana has 
j,'one a step further in brandine |he [)('r[)eirators oj' the custom as ii'iioranl. 
short-sif^hli'd lot. lie has brouelil out a new antjh'. in that he «alls it 
'iiicidi' by the widows commilled juirelN to ob\'iale tin* unendurable 
itrief sustained bv IIk'IU. thus li'aniif^ apart llu' weakness which may in 
many casi's ha\(' been r('sponsible m sending |h(' simple miiuh'd \oun^ 
widows to their dooms. .Successi\e Muslim rulers, iiicludinf^ .\kbar 
Jehanf,'ir and Vuran/eb issued foruians lorbiddine |he commission ol 
tins praclici' \kbar is reputed lo ha\e personally inli’iweiUMl in sa\inL,' 
llu' life o! a voun^ Kajpulauee who was reluclani lo be saerdiced lor tin- 
lionour ol Salihood. Vllhoui;h the .Sikh (iiirus eiijoiiu'd disassoi'ialion 
Irom liie iiii'' notable instances ol .Sali perlormed during and after Hanjil 
.Sins^'h's limes b\ Sikhs are ax iilable Ihe .XdiLpaiilh sa^s ‘Satis are lliosi' 
who live on with a broken heart . 

One of lh(' rare instances ol Sali amoiu^st Muslims is mentioned in 
ruzuk i .li'h'inyin. Uajaur la town near Kashmir) was a Hindu domi 
iiated area bi lori' their prosl\tisa I ion to Islam was carru'd out ,\s a 
M'slii'a <d' their culture, these coinerls continued to iiractice the rite as 
of old. ('vcipt that llu'\ burned their di'ad aloii:' with the hvint» in con¬ 
trast lo buiniiu.; them. .\ case ol 10 to 12 years old ^nrl is citi'd who was 
burrii'd ahm^' with her husband oi Ihe same a^'e. Uoyal di'cree prohibit 
ini' (he practice on pain of de;dh was issued by .bdiaiif'ir after this occur- 
iimce. I'his decree, to all accounts, sei'ined intended for Muslim 
poimlace. 

The half-hearted measures adopti'd by the ruling aiithoritie.s in .siij) 
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prcssion of the rite boro no npj)reoial)lo rosulis. as the .\fiislim fjovorrtors 
from whom i)rior pormission was to hi- obtained, were' too ready to 
aoepiie.se* for a eon.sideration w'hieti was filadly oU’eri'd 'i’lu* social refor¬ 
mer. who went ail out for its erosion was lars'oi\ iinsnecessfiil lor lack 
of enforeiiif^ ca])al)ility It was. lluaefori'. essential lliai a fusion of both 
Ihese pre-re({Uisiles was available to eradie ale the ('\il 

'I'lie f,'real apostle ol abolition of tins searmi^ and bloleliiul custom, 
that f,u-eat man from Ihaii>al tin- land Ibal ;;a\(‘ birth to many an 
iMiislrious sons of India Haja Ham Molian Ho\, was shaken Mohaitly 
afti'r wiliK'ssini' the spe'ctacle ol the jierlormance o! Sail ol his brother 
.la^'an Mohan's wife sornewlu'rc' in bSll, SIu' was an imwillin <4 and 
most reluctant participant in this drama and when th(‘ flames engulfed 
h(T she mad(' an uul'ruilful attempt to ('scape. 'I'lu' precipitators and 
the so called pn l('clors ol the mslhieal \alues administering' the show 
took ad('(|uale measure' in selling lu'i' \aliant bid at naui^ht. ’1 he pri('sts 
and ollu'r relati\('s pinned her down to the p> rc' by means ol i^rt'en 
bamboos and tlu' hi^h I('\t'l inst('nsil\ ol drums and other musical 
instrunu'uls drowned lu'r shru'ks, I'liis inhumaiu' sacrilic<' set Ham 
.Mohan Hoy thinking. Ills resoKe lor the rc'lorm gaiiu'd addl'd strength 
I rom the luisi'iabh' position then picxali'iit with rc'gard to the I'M'r 
increasing number of women commitling. or loiced to commit. Sati In 
oiu' year. 1<S1.'>. as many as 84(t .Satis wi'ic* coiuimtted in Heng'al. TIk' 
position rcinaiiK'd unchanged during' llu' following two ^ears wht'U the 
numbi'r of .Satis wi're nearl\ 1 100. Ihoug’li the number deereasc'd somewhat 
subsi'ipa'nlly. No absoluti' reliance could be |)laced on Ihese figures as 
lo their corri'ctness because no ollieial inachinery ('\isled to reci'id tlu' 
events and Satis ])erformed in the rural areas weri' barely nolici'd. 

In 1S1.S and IS'JO Haja Ham Mohan Hoy published two tracts on the 

pr.u tici' of .Safi alli'r delving' de('p into Ihi' leligious aspc'cls of the custom, 
(lis findings which laid bare llu' coiupielc absence of an\ religious 
''auction bi'hind the practici' confounded the siip))oiters ol the rili'. If 
was perhaps Ihi' lirst r<'al alli'inpl lo pul before the inti'llingentsia the' 
lallacious and inxthical bi'liefs governing lIu' obsi'rsance of Hk' rile and 
doubtless the gravity of tlu' thoughtless and blind following jolli'd Ihi' 
[)('ople seM'rely. 'riie then (iovernor (leiii'ral William (aiNi'iidish 
Hi'iilinck had initialed llu' move,to legally eiii'b the I'nlrenclK'd pracliei'. 
'I'lu' Inim.unslic minded I'higlish (ioM'rnor held eonsull ilioiis with Haja 
Ham Mohan Hoy and was coiuineed that beri'll ol the support from 
.‘'ocial forces Ihi' cusli'iu could hi' forcefullv tackled under li'gal 
stipulations. I'he masterly minutes recorded b\ Hentiiick recommending 
the pas.sage of the statue is an archievi' of lasting .signilicance in the 
history of social reform in India. Fourth (>f December 1829 is in real 

terms a day to be hailed for it was on this day that Lord Bentinck 
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(arried the rogulalion in (louncil hy virtue of which all those who abetted 
the rite of Safi were declared guilty of cidpable homicide. For this 
.‘•tupendous adiieveiiu'nf he earned Macaulay's encomium "as the man 
who aboh.shed cruel rit(‘.s, ga\(‘ hberty to the ('xpression ol public 
opinion, whose constant sludy was It) elexale lilt' inlt'llectual and moral 
character of the nations committed to his charge". (The inst'ription 
.i[)pears bt'low Ihuilinck’s statue at (lalculta). 

Hy any lest, any socially e\il custom practised by a people from 
lime immemorial cannol be evpecled to c('ase oxernighl, ex en in he face 
of heavy jicnallit's stijmlalt'd for its xiolation. Numerous deliances of 
the laxv xvere conumtled and Hit' guiltx puiuslu'tl acctirdingly. A large 
measure t»f success xvas aebiext'tl xxitliiu a It'xv years of the passage til the 
statue, altlmiigli rt'ligioiis bigtits appealetl tt» the I’rivx (louned against 
the laxv. Haja Ham .Mohan Hoy xveiil to Ihigland as a suiipoiier of Hit' 

laxv. 'I'lit' ajijieal xvas ullimaleix rejt'clt'd. 

The membt'is ot the suppres.st'd leanings louud vt'iil Irtiin time to lime 
anti fht' lusltuian is couironlt'tl xvilh a numbt'r of cast's xvlu'it' a rexixal 
of lh(' praclict' xvas sought to bt' iulroducetl. As rect'utlx as in Ibal and 
(ven in lUtil. Iht' iioxv cart' occiirrauce in Hit' lieltl xxas xxilm-ss lii Hit' 
fornu'r cast', a Hajput girl aebiext'tl Satihood in a xillagt' in .Ihausi District. 
antiHu'r tint' in tht' sauu' xtar haxing bet'u ctimuullt'tl liy Hit' xxife tif 
Hrigatht'r Zabar Singh. ()n Noxembi'r d, I'.Mil another Sali came to light 
A villagt' xvomau immolaletl hi'istll on her hiisbaiitrs pyrt' at a plact' 
knoxvn as Mdaxva in .Nagpur District Nt'arly six to sexeii tlituisauti 
|)ef)plt' are rt'porlt'tl to have xvduesst'tl the rile. 

Kulogifs haxe uol bt't'U lacking in support of Hit' stllless acts of 
tht' Satis llullon goi's out to praise Hit' malchit'ss t onslancy aiitl 
ft'arlt'ss iiulill'ereiice of dt'alh' ol Hit' liitlian xxitloxxs. Halaiitlra N'alh 
'I'agtire has xvarmly laiuletl Ihc idler coltliit'ss xxilli xxliich Hit' withixvs 
bt'aidd ii'tl anti saiictifit'tl fht' tlealh. Jtihn Drytlen sang til tht' slt'i hng 
x irtut' til till' xxitloxxs thus' 


. . a funeral vtixv 

Which cruel laxxs to Imlian xvitltixvs allow 
When fatally Hit'ir virlut' llit'v ajiprtivt' 

('ht'erfid in llamt's anti .Marixrs of tlit'ir hive." 


As a nu'asiire of expifssioii of tlt'xolion to Hit' husbantl, the xvidoxvs 
act of Sail isrn is Hie suprt'i ’.e culminatitiu of ht'r ft't'lings 'I’ht' 
iflt'als of untpit'sliont'il loxallx anti loxi' t)f tht' llintlu xvtiman have nt) 
ecpial anvxvht're tin t'arlh. What grt'att'r prtitif tif the litit'hlx tif Indian 
wile is lU't'dt'd than tin' fact that she xtilunlarily sacrificetl herst'lf ^ Ixxen 
after the ril(' had bet'U banned by laxv, the laxx'-enforcers xvere Ihem- 
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selves eompclled to permit its commission in one of the rare examples 
of human experiences graphically recorded hy Major (ienc'ral Sleeman 
in his Rambles and Recollections. The Enf'lishman was fully convinced. 
Ihiough lh(‘ behaviour and discourse of the lady who had been prevenled 
to immolate herself, that lu'r salvation lay only with her husband uho had 
lieen cremated earlier. This was the zenith ol the ideals of the Indian 
womanhood which, wi'h the passage of liini' and like e\cr\lliing elsi' 
around us had changed (somewhat). The land .scaiie of Ihi' Indian 
(ounlrysidi; is draped with numerous mute nionumenls ihal hear eloiiiicnl 
testimony to the highest ideals emliodied in the charader of the Indian 
woman 

Uailwinj lUuird, Sew Delhi. 


The Indian Theogony 

A Comparative Study of Indian Mythology from the 
Vedas to the Puranas 
SUKUMARl BHATTACHARJl 

An account of the development of the great triad of Indian mytho¬ 
logy : Brahma, the Creator, Visnu, the Preserver and Siva, the 
Destroyer. Dr. Bhattacharji shows how the gods changed with the 
passing of lime and how some disappeared in the process. She 
makes extensive comparisons with the myths of many other peoples, 
particularly Indo-European. 

£ 1 net 
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BUDHA—A SIRMUR FOLK DANCE 

hudha is an interesting danc'o fi’oni Rainka lehsil. This owes its 
origin to the bygone days when the higher castes used to dominate the 
low castes, their hmants, in this part of the hills In this dance at the 
time of Diwali festival. Thakui's and Rajputs send their greetings to 
their relatives in anotlier village through the dancing part} consisting 
of llarijans. The dancers also get a dance to wish a Ilap])y Diwali to 
their relatues and friends while their anaval is eagerly awaited in the 
village 

The ti'iiants used to ph ase' their landlords in manv \\’ays One of 
them was bv jierforming Budha daiwe in iheii' honour. This dance has 
become a part of their (ultural life for the last so many decadc's and is 
continuing (‘ven now, though the times has changi'd. It is jierl'ormed 
during Kainka fair winch is lu'ld about ten days alter Diwali On 
various cultural meets at Slate and at the National le\el, this dance has 
been perfocmed and is higlilv acclaimed. 

BuiUid daru'e is held on /cej and chmtDi following Diwali festival in 
the month of Kartika (Oct-Nov.) It may, howi'ver, he piolongi-d for 
a day or so The minimum number of men taking part in the daiua’ is 
ten while the maMimum may Ik' fiftv. 'I’lie eiitiri' part\- is di\idl'd into 
two groups, one jierforms the dancc' and the other plays the music- 
Songs are sung in choius by both. 

TlU’ inc'ii in the dancing iiarty wc'ar a S[)ecial type of a dre.-^s The 
othei parly wi'ars the' usual clothes. The s}H'cial dre.ss c-oiisists of luiijrvv 
—a while turban, /.'ar/n—a shirt,, pijjdiiiii —(a pair of breeclu'S) 
whic-h is tight at the ancles and a cholna —a white' gown c'.Klending ujito 
tile kncni having fine c'mbroidery \v<'>rk with colourc'd Ihrc-ads done at 
the back and on the- side.s. Round the waist a kanitir <hhrdl is wrappc'd 
This is a big colourecl piece of cloth. 

The mi'inbc'iw of the dancing party wu'ar ornamc'iits mostly 
borrowed from tlieir landlords The.se are dhaiiiitoo and Ixdci/ —ear¬ 
rings having coloured .stones, hnr —a heavy siKc'r necklace', kandi —a 
small sil'ver iK'ckkicc' w01 n quite c'lo.se to the' lu'ck and lutltcy hc'a\'y 
and thick silvc'r l^racelets 

The orchestra consists of halnk —a longi.sh tyiie or small drum, 
Danianu —a .small nayuni, ckhimku —a brass plate, flute and 

dJuik —a .small type of haluk. 

On the appointed clav, Kohs from each household collect in the open 



rompounci of the village temple. They carry their musical instruments. 
The s])ec‘ial dress is, however, not put on at this stage. A prayer 
known as .s('?rr/ is fifht sung bc'fore the village deity. After this t.hey 
break into two oi’ three groups and go to the houses of their landlords. 
They sing songs in their pi’aise This too is known as .sea a After 
singing for ab-onl. tw'o hours, tbe-y seek iiermission for a break. The 
landlord then asks them to visit the iiarticular village where he has 
given married to his own daughter or sister. The dancing party then 
liegins its journey to that x illage, ami reach then' bc'fore dawn 

Ik'fore entering the village boundary, music is played. First, they 
call at the village deily and after singing the .seirc, thi'y move towards 
the particular house a.- diri'cti'd by their landlord Here they sing 
send in honour of tlu' family for one hour and then retire? for a short 
rest 

.'M'te'i- a bri('l /xiicw, the' hudlui dance begins, "['he' leader of the 
(>art>’ diri'cfs others lo put on tiie tlri'ss and jewellery as describc'd 
above Tiu'y daiici' lo tiu' tune of the music. The dance' is helel 
in a cirek' which goes on mo\ing sknvly Thew wave a hanelkcrchief 
oi- a ildnijnt fnan time lo time 'The st('])s are not subje'ct te) any rules. 
'I’lu' (('iniio oC llu' danee' roe.-^ on increasing sleiwly with the' music. The 
dance' com iniu's till in the' ('ve'iiing .After inte'rval, tht'y go te) the 
\ illage' dolly a.nd again sing srira 

d h(' r.imily s('r\'es the' |.>arlv with ek'licious feioel like nee, potdnaa, 
ghe-(' anel i.icL’ciy The' })art\ elistrihute's pare-he'el grain or ninda, to the 
m.iirie-el (lauehiei.i of llu- village'. In re'lurn the'y ree'e'ix'O double the 
>1111(1(1 anel grains 'I'he landleird gues tliern eine rupee each. At night, 
lli('\' ■'iiig anel \ isit eUhe'r heai.'-'e's 

Vo\i. inornin.L., Ilie' part\ re'lurns le) iheir village. C)n their w;ty bae'k, 
llie y hrsl. \ isil. the ir A’lllage ck'ilv ami sing srifu. Then they ge) to the 
lanellorel's house' a id sing semgs 1 lo I'ee'eive's inxda anel walnuts frejin the 
liamF oi the me-n be'i's of the' el.im ing party. Tn return, Thakurs .serve 
tlu'in wilh ge-.exi el sh.e's anel give tlu'in eau' rutie'e e'ae'h. Thus the? hiidhn 
elam e' ee'me'a to an e iiel. 'Fhe' .scif'i anel either feilk .seings sung eluring the 
elane'o are'g!\('ll lu'i'e'. Of late', light, film .songs have made their waiy 
int(' this elaue'C 

The feilkiwiiug Send is sung in honeiur of the village deity ; 


trr 
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m ^.'JTT 

^OTT sqT^ % TtsTT |t^ 

^r ^ ^ 

^^]Z Ttsrr 

G;.s'/ :—''I'his is a song sung in praise of Thakur, when 
llarijans visit the house of their landloj'ds. The song is in the form of 
(pK'stidns and answers. W'hosc house is it This is Thakur’s house. 
W'here is Idiakiir'? [fe is fast asleep. All elders and children arc also 
slee])ing. W'ho will wake them up''’ Mis wife would wake tliem up. 
Who will kill the lice m his heard Mis wife will do the job. She will 
also ajiply the mustard oil to his beard and comb it. In the closing 
lines, they sing that they have sung enough in praise of Thakur’s 
familv and house. 

Following IS another song which is tuned with dance : 

^TTT vr^Ff ^3fT^T =^1^ 

m^T Tr?7[cr% 

ifV m?: ipfln ^ 

^FIT 

3TJ7Tf 

=^T 
^TRT ^3^ 

^ffT goTT 
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ITT3 

-^r-il 5R ^ift 

o 

sO 

?:^r ^ 3T^Tf 
^ ^x\^? 

• o 

^ m ^mr ^rr^qT ^ wx 
VTH ^ miT’iTT % 5T Tl'nt ^V'''!' 
VTT^ TT ^IT<^T ^T ^TT^f 

I# ^ q^'t ^rq 

CN 


(fist •— 1 'his nlso is in (inoslions and answers form. Whose place is 
(his? It is devata's place. Who wor.ships the deity? Ih’ahman worships 
it. Where is he? He is sleeping. Is it aboiil to dawn ? Yes, Hrahman 
has got lip. Has he pul on the clothi^s '! \es, he is going to spring to 
take bath. He has also filled the jug with fr(‘sh water. Now he enters 
the temple and worshijis the dcvt<i with incense. 

following i.^ another song in praise of Thakur : 

«iTq> 

yj zwx] Tj qpft I 

siqrd I 

7 ^ gfiilq cfti, 
qrftq I 
^ ^msfr f 

x\^ ^ I 

qV q't 

^3fy 

ft ^ft 1 
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Cl ^ 

v-Tirr i 
3ft TT ^r3fT ^ 

1% 1 

5TfTT m^'t 

«flH ^ TTMT 'T-«T7- ^iq^r 

5F"t iT-7T 1 

^T m^rt 
^FT 

mn fTTi^TT 7T ^^rt 

ffF ^T ^fr^rr, 

Sfin >T31T ^“t =fTt^ =^[?^T 

■o 

#=^r ^f^ffift 

Cjisl :—This is sun,!^ in the' monioiy of I wo clans. Alxiut five 
dei'cdcs ago, th(' jicopla of tin's ar'oa wcvv divided into two clans Known 
as P(i:'Ii/ and l^fidti Ih lations hctwc’cn llu'so t.w'o clans were never 
cordKil. reo))l(' ol Slnluadiy villagi' \\er(‘ known ;is Pdshi and those 
(d' Ithawai wi're known as Shdti. ()nc(‘ all the Itinihcrdars of these 
village's and orhi'r vill.ige,'- gathered at a plaee 'J'hap.d near Rajana to 
linrv the' haichc'l and to move towards a coniproniis('. 

Duiing the course' eif this meeting, thei'e rose a epiarrel and 
Chhicha seo/eoai of Sfutli edan was kdleel by the other party. The meel.- 
ing eneU'd wifhoiif any re’sult. Ills ele-ael beiely was cremateri at 
Lnelhiana village'. A mt'ssage was sent to Maharaja at Nahan about 
the murder, lie ^ent a small ceintingent of his army to supress the 
l)eoi)le' of Shilwaek'V village {Fdshi edan). The army gave a geioel 
liunishment. In this song the names of all the ludiJ)crddrs have been 
given. 


Office of the Ccii 6 i(s Opcntlio'tts, Iliniarhal Pradesh. 
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S S SHASHI 


FOLK SONGS AND DANCES OF THE GADDI'S 

Sonff and dance arc the most natural trails of a race They pro 
\ide an en'cidivo yardstick of their leitiperainenl and the manner they 
leact to llu' surrounding* joy and lieauly. 

Of all the uninhabited Himalayan jieople the (laddis arc' I'asily the 
most remarkable oru's. 

In leatures, manners, dri'ss and dialect Huy arc' distinct. dilTc'rin^* 
liasically from the rest c)f the population. 'Flu'v mainlv reside on the 
snowy ranf,'e of Dholadhar which dividc's (’diamha I'rom Kanj^'ra. A lew’ 
liave Irickh'd down to tlu' \alleys which skill the base of the chain but 
a vast majority still live on the highest aboM*. 'riiey are simple, virtuous 
.’■nd sturdy. 'I'heir womenlolk arc* bc'autiful. calm clu'crful and bash- 
lul. The}' are indc'cd a juclure of simple ele,i,*anc('. Haja Sansar 
( hand 11 of Kaiii^ra dc'veloped a lancy lor a (iaddi i^irl and married, 
.'^lu' was called (Iaddi Rani. Ami tins e^enl is |•l^*htlv the tlu'inc' c>f a 
soii}^* and dance. 

The (Iaddi was f,'ra/in^’ the }*oals 
And (laddan, cows 

Her earthen pitc'lu'r broke on the rocks 
Th(' cows ate f*rass 

Raja Sansar Hhand saw the event and }oun^ tace 
He fell in love 
And married her. 

Brnliiiunir, the abode of Gaddis: lirahmaur, a villa^'c' ol Chamba 
district in H. Ih, is the abode of llu' (laddi's. Om* has to travc'l 22 miles 
on foot or on i)ony from the nearc'st bus terminies at (iehra, to reach tins 
\ illai^e. 

It is an important villa*.*!', and is distin^uislu'd bv its l.'lOO years old 
Ic'mple. 'I'o Harmann (ioc-tz. the scenic bc'auty is comparable to the 
(iiK'st of Switzc'rland. With such a f,*ori^eous laiid.M'apc and romantic 
atmosiiherc', the (iaddi i,;irl is dc'C'ply in lovc' with Hie hills of Hhamba. 

Gori is deeply in love 
With the liills of (Ihamba 
In every home is a hmdiu 



In every home a flklu 
In every home are calm brides 
(iori is deeply in love 
With llie hills of Chamba 

Mani Mahesh is covencl willi perennial snow, and is re},'arded as 
sacred as Kailasli. Clod Siva is believed to have lived here, 'rtiere are 
many t(“m{)les where Lord Siva is worsliipi'd in a lyj)ical form. I'lie 
land of Siva has bei'ii llie theme of sonj^s and are known as Anchali. 
One of the famous .Vneliali’s f^oes as uikUt : 

j 

() Lord Siva, if you lultil our desire's 
We shall giv'e you a A</ino/a 
.‘\nd we vvoidil make an offer 
Of (Mf^hly floats and ei^dily four shee']). 

O’ Clod, we want your (Idrsium. 

And that is why the Siva was so pb'asi'il that when - 

“'I'lie (laddi tended his sheep on the , 1 'rass 
’file (laddan otfc'ri'd oblation of llowers to Siva 
He gave shec'p to the (laddi 
but he hi'stowed beauty on tlu' (laddan". 

A marriage' song goc's as uneU'r • 

“Who is that Ix'autiful girl 

Sitting with her hair uncombe'd 

Who IS sitting with his baekturne'el 

Oh, (lori is sitting with lu'r hair imcombe'el 

And Isiiutr (Siva) is sitting with his baeklnrne'er’. 

Coslinnc : Tiirbaneel (laeleli, can hi' elistingnisheel by his Chola (a 
long woodi'U e'oat) and Dora (woolen roja'). 'J'he chola tic'el remnel the 
waist with a black rope vveirn in many line's. It varies from .‘10 to ‘200 
feet in length and weight about 2 to ‘t seers. A (laeleli woman vvear.s a 
.shirt I'alle'il Kuril of e-otton cleith and e'overs it with chola or chola maele 
woolen eloth The' woolen ro[)e is an essential vve*ar feir all including 
children of five yi'ars. 'I'lie vvonu'ufolk are* very fond of jevv’e'llery. I'he 
(ladeli dancer alvvavs prefi'rs t-i dance in his traditional and usual dre'ss. 

A (laddi girl wants tei buy some ‘licflis’ from the marki't and reejuests 
hiT relations in sue'h a mamu'r that our sympathies are enlisted on 
hearing the song which goes thus. 
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In the bazar of town ‘Retlis’ an* boing sold 

() Illy uncle please iiuichase it 

The cost is loo hi;^h, how can T purchase it ? 

() my father's younger and elder brolher 
please buy it 

Neither of iiiy father's brothers purchasi' it 
So iny pious inolher, please purchase il 

lionidnlic Sdiuis : During my sludy of the lolks of the (laddis I lound 
lhal the (iaddis wi-ri' leading ruh<“r and emolional life than any oilier 
Iribe of the Himachal Dradi'sh. I'lie (iaddi is a care In i' and liaiijiy 
go lucky fellow. When a (iaddi ,slicph(‘rcd plays on Ins (Inle, nailin' 
nods its head in tuni'; the. lulls \irbrale with joy aiul the dislanl hill girl 
tlances in ('cslasy. I'lii' lovi' sick slicjiherdcss slarls lo sing in n'ply : 

1. I miss you terribly my (iaddi 
1 miss you very very much 

2. This PdliVfiri will not write a Idler for me 
though 1 beseech him a thousand Imu's 

I miss you very much, my Jieloved (iaddi 

I go aloiU' to till' spring 
and ilriiik there in s<-ehision 

And suddenly voiir ineiiiory pii'ni s my heart 
1 miss you very much, iiiv lieloved (iaddi 

d. With naked fed I ( limbed the hill 

Hoping lo si'c vou w lu 11 you, will relurn 

Rut alas ' my lei'l are pierced by the sharp thorns 

■And ol you llii'i e w .is no sign 

1 miss vou very much m\ hdoveil (Iaddi 

Here an* a few lines of another famous song which relate lo llu- 
broken lovi' story of Kunjua and (lhanclialo Iraiu'laled by Dr. Karan 
Singli. 

1. I wei'ji profusely 
While washing clothes. O' Kunjua 
('oiiK' and speak lo me. 

Please conu' and talk with me. 

2. In your hand is a silk handkerchief, 

O’ Chanchali 

And my ring is on your finger 
as tocken of our undying love, 

.'1 
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Do not loavc tomorrow nlf*hi O Kunjua 
Do not leave me. 

I would sacrifice my life 
To keep you here. 

4. I must 1^0 tomorrow nif'lit, O Chanchalo, 

1 must go far ; I have jiressing work which 
I cannot ignore. 

Many songs about another shepherd Rujinu have been composed. 
When Rupnu returns to his home, his beloved is waiting for him. 

I’luse folksongs are <[iiite simple in com|)osilion and are sung with 
an amazing clarity of expri'ssion anrl each line is repealed a number of 
tiuK's before .switching on to the ()th('r lini'. 'fhey are sung in high- 
])itehed voice, mostly by women or she[)herds while lending their slu'cp 
or goat. 

Folk Donees: The folk dance of (laddis is of a uniform p.alli'rn 
and is perforimal by a group \\ho move in a circle swaying their bodies 
half way round at each step in an eavy and graceful inaniu'r with the 
arms alternatively raised o\er llu' head hanging down flu' dance is 
always aecompanii'd by songs 'fhe men and women usually dance in 
si'parale circles and do not inleiniingh'. 

Th(‘ (lance numbers of thi* menfolk is \ igorous and sonu times 
boisti'rous too. Hut llu* woman mo\(’s slowly and gracefully. fhev clap 
their hands at regular intervals, and after e\(Ty 2 or .4 steps sit down on 
their hunelu'S facing each ollu'r and thus they prescail an atliaclnc 
sight. 

'fhe lempe ris( s w ith the notes of the orchestra consisting of slienoi 
;’,nd (IhoUik (Dundnm) d'lu' imisicians sit outside' tlu' circle and iilay 
ttieir instruments. 4 he dance is full of verve and ajilomb and occsionallv 
reae'hes a fren/.id stage with their costumes (lying as the dance'rs whirl 
lound. 

Usually the dancers enter the arena after a drink of sur (wine). 
Dances by individuals are generally timid while collecti\e one starling 
w’ilh graceful slejis of a haj'py contented and ju'at'eful pi'ople. lead to a 
frenzie'd stale An inli'resting feature is that (oiddis raise a chord ‘ho-ho’ 
at the top of their voice, while woriu'n dancers alone sing. 

Editor “Soiiik Somorhor", New Delhi. 
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I) V. RAGIIA^'A KAO 


SIGNIFICANCE OF NANDI FESTU'AE AMONG 
THE KONDA DORAS OF AHAKU \'ALLEY 

'Phi' Koiula floras arc oiu' oC (lie sclKMluh'd Irilx's' in Aiuilira Pradesh. 
They arc known to their iKMi'lihours, under dillVrenl names, vi/,.. 
‘Kondahr, ‘’Kondakapii’. ‘Pandavarajas' and “Kfindnjiorja'. Aeeordin}» 
lo (heir inytholo^fy wliicli narralcs the ere.alion ol' (his Karih hy Lord 
Pliirnasiira. Iliey a’'(' called Kiibi. 

d'lu* Konda floras an* inhabiting' tlii‘ fi\’e adjoinin;.' coastal ilislricls 
i,[ Aiifllira Pradf'sh, vi/ . Srikakiilain, A’lsakliapalnain, Last (iodavari, 
Wf'sl (lOfknari anil Krishna. They ari* IouikI in larifc ninnbers in 
\'isakha[)alnain ilislnct with a poinilatuni ol t-LTail' 'I'lie total pfipula- 
lion ol' this tribal coinmiiiiity in the Slat<' cfinies to 

'I'lic Konda flfiras celebrate a I'estival to Nandifli'yyahr in tli(> month 
of I'ebrnary (KOdHIPl SA \FLA). 'I'his is not an annual festival. They 
celebrate this f('sti\al in thna* successi^e yiairs while' in the' three 
subsf'fpient successi\(‘ years tlu'y flo not observe any ritual to this deity. 

()rif»in of Doily : 

'riiere an' fhllVrent versions re.i^anliiyi' tlu' oriffin of llu' fleity. 
j'loweM'r. the main theiiu' staiuls tlu' sanu' wliiU' minor e^t■nts vary from 
oiu' version lo (lit' other. AccordiiyL; to tht' lolk tale narratetl by Somili 
Naiflu of Panasaxala^a (.Sov\a Mntta in ,\raku \’all('\). the deity was 
born in tlu' sea. As tlu' story re\('als then' was iieitlu'r k'arth nor Life, 
in this worlfl bt'fore its crt'alion. 'Fhe whole siirfacf' was flootled w'lth 
watf'i' like a i^reat fx'ean. 'I’lien Lortl Hhimasura, the Lreator f)f this 
worlfl, ci’f'alefl a man and a wfiman ami kf'])! Ihi'in in a f^ourfl which 
A’as thrown intf) thf' walt'r sea. Later on. Ih' creatf'fl tlu' I''arlh, tlu' 
fauna ami the fhira. He brouf^'ht the ^'oiirfl fin tfi tlu' surfact' of the 
Larth. broke it flown, brinffin^' tlu' first man and woman tm to this worlfl. 
'I'hf'v !’ot marrif'd ami in courst' of limt' ln'^’ot st'ven chilflrt'n. Tlu' first 
f)f the sf'Vf'ii f'hilflren f'rt'aled tlu' Kiibi' trilx'. 

Alon^' with tlu' first man and woman wt're born two deitit's callefl 
Namlidf'vyalu in the st'a 'Phi'y art' sistf'rs. Hut they wf're not broui^ht 
tf) thf' surface of the Earth liy Lortl Hhimasura. Tlu' deities were 
jilaying and flancin^ in the sea. 'I'hey preparetl a basket ami bej'an to 
beat it which produced some rhythmical sounds. This implies that the 



(ifitics were not iiwar(' of 1 I )0 inodrrn type of miisital inslrumonts and 
lhat a haskcl rc'prcscnls the jninulivt' ly|)C‘ of musical inslrumcnt. 

One day a f^roup of si'vcn lirollicrs of llic ‘Kuhi’ (or Konda dora) 
‘•o{-i(*ly \vc“id on a hunliii” <'\pcdilion. On Uu' way llu'v came across a 
red Kaj^dc' calk'd SOMIxlSIJ.A (iKI)l).\. 1( is said lhat tliis Eaf,de used lo 

carr\ awa\ men and animals jusl as a kile carrii's away chicken, kills 
and eals Ihem One of I he s« \en hrothers shot lh(* Kaj^le with his Ki^m. 
One of ils win”s lell down. It flew to some distanee with the help of 1 h(' 
second wine ^nd pil down dead. 

'J'hen lhe\ proceeded lurlher and found a f^roiip of mi^dily flies called 
FEMKAH \ YEliAlA in a rock ca\e .M that sla^e the flies did not know' 
llu' conslnu lion ol a n< si. hence they were li\in!.; in eaM's. It is said 
that lh('se Hies used lo kill human heine.s. So they wauled lo destroy 
ils race hv a slraleey 'I'lu' hrollu'rs aiiiiroached the flii's and said lhat 
Ihev were \ erv inneh dis[)leased with Iheir piliahle eondilions of life. 
d'he\ furlher said lhal lhe\ would consliiiel a nesi for Ihem on a tree 
where they can li\e coinlorlahly Takine Ihe consent ol Ihes, they 
conslrncled a nest on a tri'c with Irei' hark. I’lu' flic's wc're \<‘ry much 
jileased with Ihe hell) of men and exi)ressed their dc'sirc' lo enter into 
hoiid friendship wilh Ihem to which lluy their eonseul. The 

mi^dil\ flies secured a ;^oal and sc-rved meal wilh rice- lo them. On llu' 
third day after tlu' feast liles c'literi'd Ihe nest lo live' in there- 
wht'reupon the hrolhers set lire to the- lu'st. .Ml Ihe flies died in the lire 
excc'pl a male' and a 1 ‘emale who escaped dealh by lliLfhl. I’lic' hrothc-rs 
prc'parc'd a musical insiriimeni called DMMM' Irom the- .Goal’s skin which 
was killc'd to !^i\e Ihem a fc'ast. 

rhc'\ wen! on lurlhc'r till lhe\ found the' sea Ihey saw two dc'ities 
dancin}^ and smf,';n,e^ on thc' sc-a with a ruck' inusic'al inslrunienl (basket) 
in their hands 'Plu' sc'\cn hrollu'is wc'rc' anxious lo 140 close lo llu'm to 
I'li jov llu'ir coinpauN. Hut thc*re was a thick leiicin” of a type of plant 
called c-owach (D! 'L.\(l()-\f)l ) eneirc'liii” llu' sea on all sides, 'riiey felt 
.•^ad because Ihev could not enic'r into the sc-a. Suddenly a fic'kl rat 
(DOSTIYI'JJ AM; came lo Ihc'm and eiuiuirc'd about the reason for their 
.sadnc'ss. 'I'liey expressc'd Ihc'ir dc'sirc' lo mcc't Ihc' (k'ilic's which was not 
made i)ossibk‘ by the presence of thick fenc'iu” of cowach. 'I'lie field rat 
.'•aid lhal it could hc-lp lln'in by culliiif^ some leave's and stems. I’inally 
ilu' way was mack' ri'ady for the hrolhc'rs lo ('liter into the sea, whereupon 
llu'v ap|)roach('d llu' deilii's. Tlu'n tlu' deities eiK|uired about musical 
instrument in llu'ir han-.is. The brothers informed the (k'ilies about 
their hunliiif 4 e\j)c'dilion and explained the sif^nificance* of the musical 
inslnmu'nt. 'I'hey asked the (k'ilies to throw away their rude rn.usical 
mstrunu'nl and he^'an to play on Ihe DAl’PU wliereupon thc deities 
bewail dancinfi in joy which went on for a week without taking food and 
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W'ater. The doilies f,M»l Urod and asked Uu-ni lo l)ai k lo Ihoir horiK'land. 
riie brothers retiuesled Hk* di-ilies lo j)ay Uu'iu I'or their labour and asked 
them lo gift away their lone (voie('), song and ediiealion to the brothers, 
The deities refused lo [)art ^^ilh llieiii, but agreed lo teach them these 
skills. The brothers aeeej)led Ihi' oiler and learned them Irom the deities, 
.vfti'r aec|uiring these skills tlu'v wished to go to llu'ir homeland. \Vhih‘ 
departing the deities expri'ssed their desiri* to visit the hoim'land of lh(‘ 
iirolhers and asked llican to bring their when tliey come to in\ile 

them to their lioim land. 

rile brolhers n‘\ealed the whole .story of thi' deilic's to the eommnnily. 
'Phev went back to tlu* sea to iiuilc' the deities lo their homeland. 'Phey 
all started their ri'liirn joiiriie\ with a carrying beam across the shoulder 
of a person in which the deities arc* placi'd on one side and the Pone 
(\oic(‘), iSong. and Kducation on the ollii'r side. On the wav, it rained 
heavilv without the presence of cIoikIs in tin* sky. While tlii'y are 
mounting up a huge inoiiiilaiii calhal K( tKKlUKill.V'PI the rope network 
of llu' carrOng beam liroki' down whcK'Upon llu'v re knotted the rope 
iM'lwork and procce<lcd lurllier. While des<-cii(hng the NKH.\KA (illA'PI, 
the carrying beam itself broke down 'Phey Iclt very sad. 'Phey look 
libre Irom an insect called l’()'i'M \ 1)1 K.\ and prejiared the ropc' network 
lorming a lodgment at each end ol the beam .Vt that linn' a mighty 
<ml came lo their lu-lp and ollered one ol its legs to bc' used as the carrying 
Inam. It is said that the h'g of the ant looked lik(‘ the trunk ol an 
el(‘phant. 

'Phey [irocceded lurllier and lound a billslream in hoods which they 
liad lo cjo.ss. \\ Idle crossing the slieani (lu'w clollu’s got choked. On 
the oth('r bank ol the stream lln'v look rest lor a while to drv up their 
clotlu's. A bird called f,'////'//)//^/7'7 A sutldeiily canu' and .swalloA\ed 
the lone (voic(‘) belore it disappeared from llu' scmie. I'inallv whim 
they ri'ached the outskirts the deil\ refused to i-nl(‘r into the Milage to 
lake its abod(' m a nearby anthill. Tor that Acheiuwer they do this 
lostival they have lo bring that di'ilx lo the \iliagi" to ceh'brale the festival. 
Phey follow Ihi' same ('ven now to honour Iheij- coinmilnK'nl. As a 
prelindnary prejiaralion on an auspicious Saturday in IIm' month of 
February they erect a peiidal On the ne\l imnu'diale Friday the priest 
is a.sked to ])our Maddi (Hice beer) on lh(“ anthill which r('sulls in the 
growth of the same (anthill). 'Phe newly grown i>art of the anthill is 
removed lo mix with a kind of wax calh'd Masara Teno and waiter 

lo prepare the imagi's of two bulls. .\s a part of decoration the broom¬ 
sticks for tails anti 1h<‘ horns of (i(inidiif)illi (a kind of cal) in Ihe jilace 
of liands are attached to both tin* images of two bulls. Two garlands 
are also prepared with all the available Jlowers to decorate the two deties 
before they are placed in the housi' of the priest, d'he duration of the 
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festival is l‘i\e days On the next day eveninf,' the deity is taken round 
the villa{,'e in proec'SMon. (jeii(‘ially the deity i.s carried by t%vo female 
members of their society. They were stopped bcdbre every house to otl’er 
towls. In the nii'antiine llu' square' yard is plastered with cow dunff by 
all bi'fore each house' and the jirie'sl sils Ihe're with a new cleilh on his 
Ihif'hs. The heiuse-wife* ke-e'jis nine seirts eif strains ein that cleitli, and 

aneither ne'w cleilli of a teiwe'l si/e' is spre'ael be'lene the' jirie’st. Amidst the 
sinf,'in^' eil the' jirie'sl ilh e'se ile-meul, semu' eil the' },'rains lall em the new 
cloth spreael by the \\e)nu‘n e»f llu' eeme-e'rni'd lieiuse 'I'he'y belie've that 
it i.s cau.se'el by the' de'ily anel (lie-y lake' it feir jLiranteel that those' f'rains 
Mhich fall eni llie' eleilh spreael eijipeisile' to tile’ ])rie'sl will f^'ive' bumj^er 
e'rop duriiif.; Unit se-asem anel eillu'is dei neit. 'I’lie- same' [ireiee'dure' is 

repeale'd lhre)nf.,dieinl be'lene’ llu’ ele'ily is plaee’el in the' eenire’ of the' villai^e'. 
It is teillowe'el by elrinkin;^ anel daneinj' by the' eenniiunnly. 

T’Ae'u on the' lliirel elay the' de-itie’s are- lake'll reninel the' Mlla^'e’ in a 

preie'ession. On ttie* e've’ninq eif tlie' (ollowiii',' elay an unmarrie'el ffirl and 
I.M>y are elee'enate el m a fane y elre'ss to ae t as Mdluiuntjidi and Mdlidciidjuda 
j t'spe'e'liM'ly. .Ml the’ x illa^^e'i s lake Ihe in roimel the' villai^e simply to 

enjoy the fun o( it. 

On the' last elay the' ima^'i's of llu' two de’itie's (bulls maeli' of miiel) are 
thrown out m the’ slre'am in the' onlskirls of the ^■illa} 4 e' and f.j(’l themselves 
satisfieel as if Ihe-v Inne' sent llu'in to tlu'ir enif^mal aheide- se'a. 

Significance: 

'I'lie' be'lu'f IS that some' se'i'ienis calamily be'falls the' e'eimiminity when 
they do ne>t obsei\e' the’ e'e’reinony to this ele’ily. I'Ae'iy family in the' 
Mllai'e' shenilel ethse’i ve’ llie' taboos ami iitual be’ha\ leiurs assdciale’el with 
the ee'rememy. a hre’ae h eil whie h eausi'N supe rnatural inte'rxe’litiem in the' 
shape ol Irouhle s lei the' family anel the’ inli’iwe'lilions eif the’ he*ael of the- 
community of penah/ni” the' defaiille’r 'riu' infeirmant recalle’d a lire’ 
accielent in a henise' which was allribnieel to the' nnee'rememial bi’havionr 
of the’ house' will’ on the’ eiie asiem of the’ e e’re'inonv to the’ ek’ity. The’v 
shoulel neil ri'lhalch llu’ir heuise’s prior tei the’ e'e'lebralion eif this ritual 
every year. Tlu’V shemlil neit e’vi’n eut the breieim-slicks freim the' Ibre’sl. 
lloweve’]'. Ihi'se' taboos are’ not eibse’rMel in lliose' years whe’ii the'v elei neit 
celebrate the festnal. It is also he'iii’M'd that Ihi’ ele'ity visits the pric’sl 
in his dri’ams anel wains him of the forlheornin*,' elanqer to the com¬ 
munity, if there’ is any. 

The ritual has alsei f,U)t some’ e’ceiiiomic si}»nifieane’e. 'riie a{,'ricultural 
prosperity eif the family is pre’elie’teel by ihe grains that fall on the ne'W' 
e’loth spread eippeisiti' tei tiie’ prii'st anel the de'ity when the latter is taken 
I'ound the villaf^'e* in [ireice'ssion The ^u'ains are counted as soem as they 
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fall on the cloth. The larj»er the nuniher of ^'rains of a particular type 
that fall on the now cloth the greater i.s its yield in that year. The belief 
is carried into practice in .subsecpieiit years also Idl another ritual is 
observed to the same deity. 

Dept, of Anthropology, An(lhr(t I 'nitfcrsilij. Wallier. 

\ () T !•: .s 

1 S('ln'clnl(“(l Trilu's li.sl (ModificMtiMii Order A. P. 

2 rilP .sent',1)1 I.KO riU15i;.S in ASDIIK.V PHAI)1:S1I Pul)lished by Tnljid 
Cultural Itesearcli & 'rraiumf,' lastilule, December P.Ui.'i. 

dud 

N () 11: i: & N i: \v s 

Tweiily-Secniid Annual Meeting of llie Assoeialiun for Asian Studies 
will !)(' held at San P'rancisen Iroin .\|)ril S to l‘)7l) whei'<‘ llu‘ following 
scholars of India who are no\\' in 1'. S. in loniu'clion willi their 

ri‘S(“archers :md studies wdl take pari : 

('Jioiinuin ■ 

Bhabagrahi Misra llarlibrd vSenunary houndalion 
.Sociological Aiuilysis of a (lliiiu'se I’olktale 
Wolfram IChrrhard. 1'nioersHg oj (lalifornia. fierhcleii 
The Tradition of the l-'idalgo in thi* h'olklore of (loa 
Liicio RodrigacH, (ioa College, India 
'File Inslilution of Marriagi' in Hliojimri folksongs 
liar's ('padlupuja, h'orl Valleg Shde ('allege 
The Indian Oedipus 

A. K. Ramainijaii. I'nineisifg of (lldeago 
Di.scussant ■ Robert J. Adans, Indian ('nn)er.>iilg 

H: * H: # 

A melding of lh(“ iiu'iiibers ol tli(‘ Indian hOlklori' Sociidy was held 
at ;h British Indian Streil. Calcutta on l'el)inar\ 11, l‘.)70 Mliere the pro 
gramme for the curnml year ^\as adoiited Sri Sankar Sen (luplii, (iiuieral 
Secridary, jilaced the programme. 

e|[ * Jl" * * 

I'ndi'r till' auspices of the folk Music and folklore Kesearch Institute, 
thdculla a folk musimal performance by Dr. (Mrs.) furnima Sinha, 
Dr. Surajit Sinha and their daiiglilers was held at (hdeutta on I'ebruary 
■J8. 1970 which was attended by both the scholars, iierforniers enthusiasts 
and interested persons of both the sexes. 
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K. K. SHARMA 


A NOTE ON BALLADS—WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO RAJASTHAN 


Ballads Idnn an imporlanl part of llio iinmcnsc' volume of I'olk- 
Idcralure. Mosl scholars, ^\ho have sludied this form of rolk-lilerature 
have defined it as a sloi\ lold in son|^f.‘ (i(‘rould also desciihes it in the 
the same fashion,' of course he sa\s that the story is told objc'ctively. 
Some* scholars, when stressiii},' the story and soii^' aspect in a ballad, give 
iiiuch importance to its oral Iransmission. 'rinis thi'n' arc' three chara- 
tleislic properties which are generally talkc'd about with reference to a 
ballad, namely. 

(i) story 

(ii) music 

(in) oral tiaiismission. 

In these \videl\ discussed properties of the* ballads sonic' include* 
rc'ferin as ‘a must'. To this, m^ himihlc' suggc'stion is that retrain is no! 
always found in thc' ballads. Wlu'ii survc'rciiig Ihc' ballads oi Kajasthan, 
I have chsco\('ic'd that in certain ballads there is no refrain at all. 

1 admit, tlu' essc'idial jirc'sc'iicc' ot a long story and musie in a ballad 
Also, tlic'rc' IS oral lransmi‘'Sion. Bui, with llu'se (sseidials I also wish to 
c'lnpha.sisc' the exprc'ssion of the' temh'iicic's ol' Ihc' |)riniiti\e mind, 'fins 
is the oidv jioiiit wlu'i'c' a ballad dillers from an c'juc 

folk hteralurc' is tlic' M'lhal c'xpri'ssion of 'f’dlk' Ilc're, ‘f'olk’ 
nnphc's those' ]a' 0 |)ic' who still |)ossess the' rc'innaids of the' primilivc' mind 
and arc' survi\ing in Ihe How of tradition without the* c'goistical fc'c'ling 
that undc'icuts it. Naturally the teiidi'iicK's of primitive' mind is hc-rc* in 
the' exprc'ssion ot this form. 

Spc'cially, in tlu' hallad, wlu rc' a stoiw rc'counis thc' whole life, w'c* 
find this e'xprc'ssion more' oh\ious!\ prc'senl. 'fhc' Ic'ndc'iic'ies of the' pri¬ 
mitive mind ha\(' bec'ii sludied during llu' last cc'iituary by a numbc'r of 
‘cholars. .lamc'S I'ra/.er. rran/ Boas, l.ivy. Bruhl. .lames IIar\ey 
Kobinson arc' tamous m this area o! study. 

] (al ‘halhid is a l.^iical iiarr.ile i'" Ila/Jill 

it)) 'Halliiil 1.S a Sling in wi'uh .sonu- story is loltt’--Kitlrc‘ctge. 

2. ‘a I oik .song lhal tells a slmy wit'' stress on the crucial situation’—Geroul. 



Existence of the primitive mind is an acknowledged fact now-a- 
days. Iv^’ery one of us has the tendencies of the primitive mind. These 
tendencies play an important role in our lift'. Our actions, knowingly 
or unknowingly are guided by lliese. .\s eix ili/.ation advances, these 
tendencies, though lading, lake ditViTi'nl shajies. 

Some important conclusions about the pninilixe iniiid arc being givc'ii 
here. Simullaneously the manner in which these conclusions are 
ex])resst‘d in the ballads, also being shown. 

(i) Primitive* mind used to be- prclot/icdl i.i*., i tcoiild not impute a 
.■suitable cause to a particular action. ll u.sc'd to lorm accidc-nlal asso¬ 
ciations. This tendency can be (hscernc'd in almost the whole of the; 
lolk literature. We line! that the* lu-ro ol a particular ballad is not born 
in the way in which an ordinary human being is from. Some' times the* 
woman swallows a sacricl barley, some times in llu* dream the moon 
enters the womb of the woman and the heio with (‘siraordinary (jualitu's 
ajipear.s, i.e., the iirimilive mind, for (he birth of a child, ne\c*r thought 
tlu' intercourse compulsory. In most ol the* ballads oi hajastban wc* 
(md (his. In the ballad 'Silidldt Snlhm' Sultan, the lu-ro, is born ol the* 
sacred barley given by (turn (loidIJi Ao/h’. In the ballad 'Pabiiji', also, 

heavenly birth is di'scribed In (logaii' ballad, (ioga's birth is 
allribuled to ’(lorakli Nalh'. 

(ii) Animistic thinking is the other imiiortant property of the pri- 
initixe mind, i e., it felt a soul not only m ilselt but also in all other onjects 
of the world (i e., the lrc‘e. the ri\<‘r. the mountain, everything conlainc'd 
of a soul). These* could take* or assume* any form tlie'y likc'd. riu're* is 
the goddess of iore-st, the* goddess of tlu* river c'lc. 'I'liesc goddesse's ol 
nature* help the* hc'ro in achiexing his goal. Whe*n be is in dislre*s.s lhe*se* 
.Mi|)ernatural bc'ings ape-ar in human lorm and help him. 

In Hhojpuri and the* Hajasthani ballads this te-nele-ne-y is widely 
e \presse*d. A slight e*\te*n.sion of this is the* be-liaviour of animals and 
birds like human beings, tlie'y talk, tlie'y he*l]) tlu* sull'e re'r. 

In ‘Nihaldey Sultan’, a lorloisc lu*lps the lu'ro of the* ballad. 

(iii) The* third l(*nelency of the iirimitive* mind may be termed as 
ritual thinking, i.e., to beliexe that by pe'rforming an action through a 
sjH'cial method a jiartieular goal can be aehieved, eg, in 'Nihalde* 
Sultan' ballad the fallu'r of Sultan is asked by (lorakh Nath’ to perform 
a certain rile to gel a son. 

(iv) 'riu* fourth is fantasy thinking, i.e* , the* primitive* mind could 
not differentiate between the real and the* jihantasni. d’lial is why we 
(ind in ballads the* flying horses, .supe*rnalural cre*alure*s and actions. 
Franz Boas described it as ; 

‘In primitive life, religion and .science, music, poetry and dance. 
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imylh and history, I'a.sliion and clhirs appear inextricably interwoven’ 
iThc Primitive Mind, Paj^c 220). 

I'here are many eftrollaiies ol these lour rundamentals which are 
I'oiiiul expressed in ballads. 

'rtiese do not j^el (-xpression in llie irealion ot a learned poet, even 
it their shadow appears tin' mamti'stalion. it is not as diri'ct as is found 
,n Folk lore. 

Thai is ^^lly I want lo slri'ss Ibis jioint. ICvi'ii .Alexander II. 
Krap|)e has delinef! ballad as - 

'The popular hallad is a simple narralive poem relatiiiff epic ('vents 
,is sc'en throu;j[h Ilie medium of a Ixrical l('mperann'nl, po])niar in origin 
(-r l)y tran.sniissnm, and lilU'd lor oral eirenlalioii.' ( riie Sei('nc(' of I'olk 
lor(', pag(' 17;{). 

In Ibis well loiined delinilion also Die Ihrt'C' factors alri-ady said hav(' 
In'cn rejx aled 

1 IhmK' d would Ix' moi(' propi'i- lo (h'liiK' a hallad as tollows : 

A liallad is a long slory i-onlaming the lendeneic'', or shadows ol the 
primiliNe mind, sung m song, wilh jiossihihlies ol oral Iransmission. 

.\ller delining a hallad w<‘ can eoiiei'Mlrate upon llu' liallads of 
ita jaslhan 

Ita jaslhan is i it h in h.iilads PudhuK td Rajasthan can Ix' jmt in 

h\e caU'gories winch art' as lollows - 

1. Heroic Hallads. i X’t'ci kalhalmaka l.okgalha) 

(a) Ragiawal 
(h) Pahuji 
(e) Tejaji 
(d) (iogap 

(i') Doongji .lawaip 

(I) (iaiahng ion tiu' nanu' ol (iulal Singh). 

riie alxtxc heroic hallads are unit h jxipular in Rajasthan. All of 
them are based on lilt' li\e> ol lu'roes who sacriliet'd tlu'ir hvi's for the 
.'.ak(' ol cows or lo liillill Iheir words In Ihe display ol lln' hallads 
‘Ragrawal', and Pahnjr, a screen' eolourfully j)ainled wilh the ev('nls 
descrilx'd in the hallad is also used The smgt'r wi'ars a special 
Rajaslhani dress and pla\ upon tlu' liccn (an inslruiiK'nl wilh slring.s 
and two londis width is known as Inle). 

He poi^.t.^ out the rt'U'vaid seem' on Ihe scrt'i'ii. 'riiese ballads are 
so much liked m Rajasthan that people are shown lo enjoy them all 
night, i’iu' aho’vi' ballads ha\i' traditions of oral Iransmission and they 

a. I'tx lilt' liiilliitl, h.u'c ( oaic'd he word ‘lok-giith i’, in Hindi language. 

4. The .screen is c,.lled as phad in Rajasthan 
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fire, even to-day, sung. I liavo lic-ard and collt'clcd (horn I’roni (lu* 
.singers. 

2. The second category is— 

Love Ballads. 

(a) Dliola Maru 

fh) Jalal Bubna 

(c) Nagji-Nagvaiili 

(d) Sorath. 

riiese ballads are sung by Lanfiluis, a 'JaH', (coininunilv) louiid in 
,i.‘idi)|)ui' and .laisclnuM'. I'lii'x |)la\ upon Surciu/i (inu'rallv Iwo s>ngcr> 
sing llu* ballad. I'licsc’ lo\<' ballads arc sung in dill'crent r<ui<ts. such as 
Maud', ‘Dcsir, 'Soith' cic.. and in ddVcicul liiiK' I’or c.\ampl(' llic 
•singer would nol like lo sing 'Siirallt' in Ihc daA light. 

'Fbe lo\c ballads arc so dchcalc m nature lhal lh(‘\ prc\ad upon llu* 
listciMM's and tlu' singer liiuls hiinsell lianspoih'd in a world lull ol lo\(‘ 
and pleasure In Ihe end ol Ihese ballads, one ol' Ihe Iwo, llie hero oi¬ 
lin' lu’i'oine (Ill's Mill llu' ballad remains a swi'i't eomedv, lu'cause 
.''Uddi'idy Lord .Shankar appi-ars and bniii^s bai k llu' dead lo lile. 

Nagji \ag\ anii'. ‘l)hola inaru’ ele.. ari' beaulilul lo\e ballads ol 
Ha jaslhan. 

.L Homanec' Ballads iBoinanec' Kalhalmaka) 

'Nihald(' Sullan’ is a ballad lull ol susp 'iisi'. \ chain ol sui><'i- 
nalural ic'als is Iheri'. Jtini a eharac Ic'r tra\els lo luaM ii lo gi'l Iht' 
Mowers of 'Kalpa Iri'i'" and comes hack. I'lK're ai<' llNing hoi si s, talking 
lor|ois('s and Hying slnu's Sullan llu' lu ro is hoin ol Mu' sacred barely 
givc'ii by '(lorakh \alh’ lb' longhi lillv Iwo wais. Tlu'si' wars have 
jK'cn desenlK'd obji'cln ('1 y in Ibis ballad I he ('iiginal loim, eolleeh'd 
Iroin lh(' singer eonsisls ol 2.’)0() pages and is available' wilh Dr. K. L 
Sahal of I’ilani. Bajasihan I he' ballad is sung bv ./eg//s' on Sarengi, ‘Sullan’ 
llu' hero has bc'i'n pul as an idi'al king, who ne'ver spe'aks lie', who 
has dedicah'd his hb' lor his suhjeels. d’his liallad is sung in llarivana 
.Iso. Bill llu' epiahlv ol ballad bmnd al llarivana is inb'iior lo lhal ol 
Bajasihan. riiis balhul (e'nlains molds irom llu' Bamavana, Ihe 
Mahabliaral, Kalhasarilsagara I'le. .\11 Ihe' eiiaraeli'iislies given in Ihi' 
de'liniiion ol' ihe' ballads are lonnd in Ibis ballad 

1. Didactic (Nirved Kathalinka'i 

(a) Bbaiihari 

(b) (i()j)ichand. 
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'riu'sc lAvo ballads arc also siiiif' by Jogis on Sarongi. They arc con- 
. crncd ^vilh the famous kings, (iopicbaiul and Bharlhari. How these 
kings abandoned the worldly affairs and became the di.seiples of ‘Guru 
(Jorakh Nafli', is shown in the ballads. The ballads are full of ‘Karuna 
Rasa'. These ballads are available Ihroughoid Rajasthan and i)erhaps 
in other parts of the country. 

5. Miseellaneous. 

Tnder this eatc'gory fall lho.se ballads which have been derived from 
the ‘Mahabharat' or Purans such as, 

(a) Ryavlo (Marriage of Lord Shankar) 

(b) Alu'indo (.VbhinianAu, the son of Arjun) 

(e) Ainba Rasa (fhe story coniKM li'd with Gandhari and hc'r dead 
sons). 

The stories loid in lhes<‘ ballads are dilferc'iit than that of the 
xMahabharal and Purans This is my eonlenlutn that the stories told in 
the ballads are ne\ er truth. Tin* leaiau'd pin ts liaM' ri'inoved the bitter 
truth or have utilised half Inilh in [lolished form. 

The above ballads of Rajasthan are true represi'iilatives of the heroic 
culture of Rajasthan. 'I'lie tiadilions of braves and llu'ir wars, the social 
( ustoms and bedied’s are found in these ballads. 

The ballads cd’ Rajasthan are rich from the literary jioint of view also. 
■Rasa’ whicdi is soul of the literary creation is found in its natural form 
luTc. Th(‘ ornaments of the language, i.c . llu* proverbs (de, are in 
abundance 

\V(' also find the form of rcdigion, what religion nu'ans, how folk 
worships it, can only be studied through thesi' ballads. 

A chain ot inotils is also available which can be comiiared and 
.‘tudied in the light of .\arni riiompson's motif index. 

Thus the ballads of Rajasthan jirovide a \a.sl scope of stiidy and 
IhcN are llu* triu' rejirc'sentatives ot the true colours of Volk lore. 

of Iliudi. Vniversihj of I'doipur. liojoslhon. 
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RAM PRAKASH KI LSURKSH’IHA 


A SURVEY OF HINDI-DIALECT DICTIONARIES 

0.0 Th(* j)ijrj»()S(‘ of lliis pjijjcr is lo jtn account and history of 
the work done so far on dialect dictionari(‘s ol Iluidi area. Tht' author 
does not aim at, presentiiif' the methodolof*y of collection and analysis of 
(lata ])ertaining to dialect dictionaric'S, lie would ralher “expect a 
dictionary of a local diah'ct to ^dve all llu* words that an* curr('nt in 
non standard speech with phoiu'tic accuracy and wdh n'asonahh' care in 
the definition of ineanuif’s”. 

O.l In the Westc'rn countrass the work on diah'cl dictionaries had 
hej^'un in the last (h'cades of ISth ceiilurv. Walter ^^'llli.un Skeat founded 
‘The En},dish Dialect Society' whosi' aim ‘was to colh'ct words with 
divergent pronunciation, to record technical terms and pro\erl)s and to 
transcribe specinn'iis of dialect texts’, .\fler that was published .Joseph 
\^T•ighter’s ‘Pinglish Diah'ct Diel'onarx' in 11105. This dictionary 
contained the complete xocahulary of all dialect words in use or known 
to have la'cn in use during the last two hundri'd yc'ars'. 

0.‘2 Hut in India, the work on dialect dictionaries was started hi the 
early thirties of lllth century. 'I’lie history of llindi-dialect dictionaries, 
according to their period, may he ciassifu'd as follows' 

Th(' diah'cl dictionari(‘s before 1SS5. 

B. The dialect dictionaries helwei'ii 1R85 1050,and 

C. The dialect dictionaries after 1050 

0.5 There is a vast ditference of opinion among the scholars about 
th(> first Hindi diah'ct dictionary. One group is of opinion that ‘Kutcherry 
rechnicalilies’ editi'd by Mr. (iarnegy is the first dialect dictionary. 'I'he 
author considered ‘A (llossary of Indian 'I'erms’ of 11. M. l^hliol as Ilu' lirsl 
dialect dictionary. But new ri'scarches throw light upon another Zillah 
dictionary' which is in the' Homan character. 'I'lu' editor of Ibis dictionary. 
Mr. Charles I’hilliii Brown ('xiilaiiu'd in it llu' various words usi'd in 
hiisiiK'ss in India. 'I'his remarkable work was jiuhlisln'd at Madras 
College Press in 182U. Thus ‘Zillah dictionary’ of C P Brown stood first 
in ('hronological order of Hindi diah'ct diclionaru's. 

1.0 ‘A glossary of Indian Terms’ of H.M. Elliot was iiu'ant for tin; 
use of various departments of the goM'inment of East India company. 
In 184‘i, a preliminary ‘glossary of Indian 'I’erms’, pnpared by H. W. 
Wilson with a. blank column on each page for suggc'stions and additions, 
was circulated in India as a basis for a comprehensive olficial glossary. 



I ho only important rc'sult of tlio ciroulation was a “siipplomont to tho 
j'lossary of Indian Forms". I’his valuable work had boon rovisod, 
10 arrangod and ro-t'dilod with additions. Agra, tho City of Taj, had tho 
honour of publi.shing if in tho yoar 1815 

1.1 Dunran r'()rbo.s oditod ‘A Dictionary of lliiidiislani Language' 
^vliich was first publislu'd in 18 18. il.s revised and enlarged sc-eond ('dilion 
fame out in I8(ib. 'Fbe first part of dlinduslani English Dictionary’ 
('oiitains 802 pages and tho soc(»nd pari 'Knglish Hindustani Dictionarv’ 
consists ot 812 pages. The presentation is according to Persian charac¬ 
ter. The llrsl jjarl ol this dictionary is based on the following dictionaries 
and books Nxliich may be im'iilioiu'd here • 

1 lIunltM'. Killiam Dictionary IlindooslaiU'e and Knglish. 2 
\’ohiiucs,originally compiled b\ .losi'plv Taylor lor jirivate use 
Hon ised and projiari'd for press by \V. Hunter 

2. (iilclirist. Dr. Hindoo Moial Preceptor. 8 X’oliniies. 

;L (iladNvin Diclionar\ of .Mohomedan Law and Bengal 

HcNcniie 'Ferins, (valiiitla 1707. 

•I Klliol. 11.M Aglossai’N of Indian Terme, 8 voluuu's, Agra. 

a Prof. Johnson, K. Dictionary of Persian. .Vrabic and 

Knglish. 

(i. Adam, Dr. Hindi Dictionai N. ('ah utia 1820. 

7. laillu Lai Prem Sagar 

8. Thompson Hindi and Knglish Dictionary, ('.alcutla 18IC). 

0 Herklols. Dr. Dlam. 1821. 

to. Dtikhnee I'liwari SoIk'cIcc, 18.82 

II N\’ilson. 11. 11 glossary of .liidicial and Hcnciuic lerms 

and of iiseliil words occuring in ollicial documents, relating to 
the .\dmmislralioii ol Hie (ioN'crnment of British-lndia, 1812 

File si'cond part of Korbes 'A Diclionaiy of Hindustani Languagi'’ 
IS based on Dr. (iilchrist's ‘DictionaiN, Knglish and lIindooslaniM'' in hvo 
volumes which n\ as lirst published in 1708 at Calcutta Its second edition 
'N as out in 1810 from Kdmburgh. 

1.2 Anollu'r dictionarv is ot Palra k Cainegy's Knl.'herrv 'Feclmi- 
lalities or ‘.\ glossary ol 'Ferms. Hnral, olficial and geni'ral, in ilaily use 
in the courts ol LaNv, and in illuslration of the 'Fenuri's. (Tisloms. Arts and 
Manufacturers id' Hindustan' It nn as first published in 18.8.8 in Prellry- 
li'rian Mission Press of Allahabad, its Hindi viasion can be si'cn in 
Bharily a Sahitya (X’ohiim' No. ‘.'.-.8. July 10.87L Carnegy mentioned the 
fact that he sfarlcal collection of diala in Ihe year 18.80. The order of its 
presi'ntalion was in Roman. Nagari and Persian character and explana¬ 
tions are givi'U in Faigiish. Its revised and enlargi'd second edition Nvas 
published in 1877. 
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1.3 In tlu' year 187‘.), W'illiam Crook(‘ publislietl his ‘A digest Rural 
and Agricultural terms’ or ‘Materials lor a rural and agricultural glossary 
of the North-Western pro\'inces and Oudh’. It is a collection of about 
15 thousand words. 'I’his collection, befori' publication, was sent, for 
\aluable suggestions and corrections, to the ci\il and (‘ducalioiial otVicials. 
it deserves nnaition here beiaiise its first edition was arranged on the 
basis of subjc'ct but its revised I'dition was in alphabetical ordi'r. Another 
(haracleristic of this dictionary is that it is a collection ol divergent 
proiuini'ialion of li'iins. It should also be im-nlioiu'd In'ie that Oooke 
utilised the following dictionaries. 

1 lOlliot, II. M. glossai'y of Indian Teriiis for the use of various 
departments of (loviriunent ol laist India (amifiany, 1815. 

‘2 lU'eds ,1. U ,\/aingarh glossary, and 

3. Wilson, (I. 11. A glossary of Judicial and Kiwemie terms and of 
usidul words occurmg in oll'a lal documents, relating to the 
adminisiration ol llu- (lovcrmnenl ol British lndia, 1855. 

1.1 With the publication ol (iiookc's dictionary, we g(‘t another 
\ new Hindustani 1',’nglisli Dictionary' with illustrations Irom Hindustani 
bteraturi' and f'dlklori' by S W' I’alleii published in the sami' year. This 
dictionary is not much ol linguistic signilicaiue sinci' it dc-als w’lth more 
lolkorislics than of linguistics. Its importaiici' lies in the lact that 'p>'‘>‘ 
mineiuc' is gi\eu to the spolu'n and rustic mother longue ol Ihe Hindi 
speaking jieople of India, the eshibilioii, for Ihi' lirst lime of the pun*, 
unadullerati'd language of women and tlu' illuslratioiis gi\i'n ol tiu' use 
of words by means of I'xamjih's selecU'd from the (wiryday s|)eia'h of the 
people and Irom their poeliN, songs and j)io\erhs and ollii'r lolklore'. 
The eom|)iler has utilised Ihe advantage' ol residi'iici' for many vc'ars in 
Delhi and llihar. Ihe two poles, so to speak ol Ihe Trdii and Hindi 
phrases ol llie languages which are together ri'pri'senli'd in the common 
term, Hindustani. He also ri'sided at .Mathura, the lu'adepiarli'rs of the 
braj dialect as well as at Agra, Kashi, .Vyodhya, IhkaiU'r. and ‘Jodhpore’. 

The lirst part of this dictionary consisting of the words neari'St in 
the sense to the root meaning and tlw' ne.\t groui) ol words less closely 
allied to it than the' lirst. No skelclu's are llu're in this die lionary'. 

1,5 We* canned omit me'iilieming here the impeirlance of Johns T. 
IMedt’s ‘A Dictionary of I relu, cliissie al Hineli and haiglish'. Its lirst edi¬ 
tion canu' out in 1881. TIu' orde-r of piese'iilaliem is aeeeirehng to Persian 
alphabet. 

If) The above diseiission is llu' lirst phase' of the development of 
Hindi (liaU'ct dictionaries. I'liis weirk hael a gre'ater importance as these 
contained technical terms whieh we'ie* prevailing m those days. This 
type of work contributed a lot in the- courts and in government oli'ices in 
their day-to-day proceedings. These collections of glossaries attracted 
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ffovornm(‘nl ofTicials as well as non-olTicials and consequently there came 
out a series of dialect dictionaries one after another in India and in West, 
lien*, it may be mentioned that the credit for these works goes to the 
WesteriK'rs lor their collection, analysis and publication. 

The aim of llie,s(‘ dii tionarii's was to collect the terms used in courts 
and in establishing conlac ls with Indian village's and culture. It is worth 
mentioning here* that these dielionarn'S were neither j)rei)ared hnguisti- 
(“ally nor on the principles of l(‘\icogra|)hy. We largt'ly agree with 
J)r. (inerson when he says ’JCaeti wrili'r eopie'il his predecessor, according 
to his capacity, eorre'cted a fe\\ mistakes or not, introduced a few more 
or not. and jiroclaimed a new gosp(‘| which was not new.’ 

12.0 In 1<SH.), Dr (Inerson published his ‘Hihar Deasanl Life, a dis¬ 
cursive catalogue' of the surrounding ol tlu' jx'ople ol that [irovince’. This 
I'easanl lift' initialed the second phase' of the dexeloimient of dialt'cl- 
dictionaric's. It might Ix' possible that Dr (Irierson might ha\'e been 
mspiri'd by Mr. Lai Ibhari De\ s '(lovind Samanta’ published in 187 4, 
later its revised edition was called. 'Bengal I’easanl Life' jiubhshed in 1878. 

“Bihar IV'asanI Lile" is a eolK-i lion of about 10 thousand terms, col¬ 
lected Irom lli(' coinersalional speech of tlu' [x-ople and noted on the 
spot wlu'rc' it was spoken either by write'r himself or by his assistants. 
It was cart'fully eompare'el wilh e'\('ry a\adahle> hoeik eif refe-ri'iice and 
whe're' discre'paneies oceure'el. llu'y we'ie' I'ilhe-r re'e'oneile'd or esplaiiu'd. 
I’inally. iirexil slu'cls we'ri' eire ulate'd tei all Ihe' Bihar dislricls and were' 
again che'eke'el em the' s|)ol by coinpe'le'iil ohse'iwe'is ehlle're'iil fremi the 
original jiersems who eeille'ctc'el the' male'rials on whie-h the' beiok was 
ienineleei. 'I’his hoeik. Dr. (irie'isem sa\.s, 'mav elaim te) he- ('iilirely 
original, anel lei a e'e-iiain ele-gre'e* ae'e urale'’. 

d’here' we-re' twei sexiree's eef eolleelion eel elala. First. Dr. (irierson's 
own rese'arehe's. se'cemdls, .Mr C.rexeke's book 'A dige'st eif Hural anel Agri 
i-ullural I’e'rms'. anel all the' hooks eeii whie h Mr. ('.reeeekc’s hex»k eli'pe'iidcd 
'I’he' autlmr eleee's mil claim eiriginahly in its ge'ne'>'al system anel arrange' 
ine'nl. 'rins is nmele'Ie'el em (Ireeeike-’s hexik. The' le'rms have be'e'ii 
e\plained with illusiraliems. ski'le'he's anel plmtos 

'Bihar Pe'asanI Lde' is an important mile stexu' in the' lie'Id eif dialect 
diclionarie'S whe'tlu'r Ihe'V are of Ilmeh or othe'r dialeets. It is the main 
seiurce' of inspiration tei the' Indian linguists Tlu' .>^ee‘e)nel phase; of the' 
histeiry of llineli ehale'e l elie lionarie's ee'ase's with this valuable boeik. 

,‘5.0 II is re'gretahle' that for ahemt live' de'e-adcs of the 2()lh century, 
not a single die'tionar> e aiiie' eml. but with the' inspiration eif Dr. Dhirendra 
Vc'rma and em llii' fool ste-ps e»f Dr. (liicrsem. Shri Ilarihar Prasad (iiqila 
e'olle'e tcd ' (lletssary of Bural Induslru's ’ (liqita’s ‘(Jramexlyog aur unki 
.Shabdawair ((ileessary of Hural Industries) begins the third phase in the 
development of Hindi-dialect dictionaries. 
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It is an apt to mention here, that (lupta's work was nu'ant for D.Pliil. 
degree of Allahabad I'niversity. lli.s is a limiti'd field ol’ work and brief 
in scope as well as in collection, llis limited scofie and brief collection 
ol about ‘JaOO terms, do interfer with hi.s distinction of being the 
first Indian dialect U'.vicographer in Hindi area. Dr. (lupta's area was 
Pai'gana Ahiraiila, i'ahsil I'hulpiic and dishict \/aini;arh In the opinion 
of Dr. (lujila, the work oi Dr. (Iriiison is not scieiililic and aiiliuuitic 
liecause it co^ crs a uidi* ari'a ol itiliar and is done not b\ a man but bv 
many parlies. riiiis he selected a litlii' area and col!e( ted the material 
personallv with a \iew to make Ins woik more siimitilic and authentic, 
rile lirst iiortion ol Ins work is ariaiiged according to Industrie's and the' 
si'ccmd portion is arrangc'd alphal)elicall\. .Vlpliabelicallv arraiigc'd terms 
are esplained w Mi gramtiier. elMiioIogy and the numliers ol jiaragraphs 
. 111(1 sub paragraphs arc' also gi\en. I>nl apart fiom all these' characte'ris- 
lics. Dr (lupta did not tr\ lo es plain the terms with slvi'lche's and (igiire's 
Had Dr (lupta used sketche's and ligures , his work would ha\e' be'come' 
more' \aluahle and important 

,'5 1 .Mc'iilion ma\ also be made hi're ol a booklet 'Krishi Kosfi' 
\griculluial (dossary! ol Sliii l’\arelal (larg. eonlaimng .'5,') pai;es. pub 
i''heel 1)\ Nagri I’raeliaiiii Sahha. Kashi I'lns is a inc're eollection ol 
\gri( ullural glossal \ It is not Irnillul eee'ii loi the' people who arc' 
eiigagc'd in this lie'lel. 

‘J rtlar Pradc'sh, ilindusthani Academy published '\wadhi Kosh’ 

I onlaiinng more than laOdO terms :n IM.'c") The author. Shri Kamagya 

D\\i\edi ■.Samir', was ins|)iied lor this important woik h\ his Ic'acher 

Dr. H. L. 'rurner and his gre-al work ol distinclion 'IS’epali Diclionais’ 
I'he aulhor personalU slarleci Ins work in the \ear Id.'H. I hc' care has 
also been taken b\ the author about the phonetic \arialions ;i\ailablc‘ in 
.\wadhi as well as in ils sub dialects. 1 hc' terms aie explained with 
^.^rainmer. e'lMnologx and supported b\ idioms, idiomatic phrases and pro 
\e'rhs, 'rile' ilhisiralions Irom .laxasi and I'lilsi- the mam literary ligures 
of Awadhi. are' also gixeii. I he pi c'seiitalion of .Vwadlii Kosh is in 

alphabetic character. I he ligures and ski tele's do not exist in this 
eahiable' work 

,'5 .‘5 In Itk'd). the're' came a ‘IhaJ Bha'-ha Ki Krishak ,Iiwan 
Sambaiidln Shabdawali ! \griciiltural (dossarx' oi 15i a jlihash.i') bx \mi»a 
Prasad Suman. Dr. Suman worked with a xiew lor his IMil). le'search 
I’wc) collections one' huge' i e' , Dr (1 ric'rsoii s ■Bdiar Peasant Life 

anolhe'r hrief i.e.. Dr 11. P (lupta's (llossary of Kural Industries' were 
be'forc him. Dr. .Suman was insinre'd and collected about 1 1 thousand 
lerms ol Agricu.liure. 

'I'lu' fic'ld work for collection of data was made' bv Dr Suman him¬ 
self with a view lo make Ins work more scienlilic and authentic 'I'hal 
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was why he collt'clcd nouns. \t‘rl)S, indi-clinahU's, provovh.s and idioms. 
\\’lK‘n he loiind any dist ropancu's, lu* discussed with tiic jx'asants on the 
spot in Aiigiuli dislncl 'I'cnns arc i^'i'iu'rally csj^laiiK'd wdli cdyinology 
and compari'd with ollirr dialects, d'lu'ri' arc al)OiU S-l() skitclu's and 
iJiirtN nine lii^nrcs used in both the \olumes. 

Dr Simian hojxs that Ins work will hi' hi'lprul in Ihajhhasha as a 
dialci'l and its lilcralure. He is ol the opinion that Ins scope ol work is 
more wide and niori' ai curate than that ol lidiar Peasant Life. 

d.l The lirst pari ol the ‘krishi-Kosh' (Af^ricullure (ilossary) was 
|»ul)lished in the \i'ar P.),')'.) with a lonj,' introduction containin'^ ti'chniiiues 
and incthodolo!^\ ol colleilion. analysis and presentation. J)r B. N. 
Prasad who was one ol the senior most linguists ol India edited this work. 
I his is llu' onl\ collection winch is done with accordin'^ to the princi[)les 
ol lexicography and with applications ol' jirineiph's ol hn^uislic.s. I'lu' 
lolleelion ol data lor this work was made h\ trained ii'search assistants 
(iolleclion was made Irom the mouths ol the [leople at the spots, the con¬ 
troversial points, il a^alhd)le. were disi ussed with the people concerned. 
I he jirool shi'els weri' also sent to the spots tor the necessarv corriclions 
helore their puhhcation 

Its ai raiii^i'meid is in alphahelii ordi'r l lu' terms are explained 
nearest to its meanin.L;. e.liir that the jilaee ol its ('xisleiiee is also men 
lioned in ahhi e\lated lorms in the hraekeis The standard lorms ol the 
ti'rms are {^ni'ii and in case there is an\ slight |)honelie \arialion. that 
has also been mentioned in it. 11 a woid has more than one meainni^'. all 
the meamni;s are hi ordei oi its nearest relation to the term 'The 

terms are compared with other dialects and to make these terms more 
(li'ar and accurate, si'.elehes aie also ^i\en 'lie s\non\ms and aiiloiixins 
j^ixeii therein are the mam chai .ntei isl ics of this dntioiiarN. w hit h are 
not louiul 111 an\ other dictionaries 

'Nils diitionai x. hii;p<isticall\ . has mon importance It is mori' 
.s( ientilie. accurate and authentic. It is the lii^ht house in the oci'an of 
Ihi' Hindi dialei I dictionai les. 

11 Dr 1 'i asad not only edited Ihi' a^ricullnre i^lo.ssary hul he also 
inspired Ins impiH to eii^ai^e Iheinsehes m this direction I)i'\i Shankar 
Dwnedi worked on ‘(dossaiN ol Baiswan' under the supervision ol' Dr. B. 
M Prasad .\nolhei work (ilossaiN of (iarhwali' hv Haridull Bhatt was 
(ompleted under the .su|)( r\ ision ol Dr. B. N Sahai ol K M. Insliluli' of 
Hindi Sluviies and Lin.yuislics. .Xi^'ra. 

.‘i a The stu<l\ ol ‘(larliwali Ka Shahd.i Samarlhya’ ((llossary of 
(Iarhwali dialect) was made 1)\ Handiiit Bhatia in IhhO. 'Ihc dala wi'ri' 
collected hv his own elTorls lor ahoul Ihri'e years. 'Nie presentation of 
the lirst part is according l<> sul)ji'ct and the second j)art is alpliahetical. 
The elMUologv is also gi\'en for most of the terms, liie terms are 
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cinaiyscd on llir gramnialicMl caU't’orifs liul Ihc autlun' did n<d liv to 

llu' .skctchos and fipiirc's to inak<‘ his \\<»rk more \aliiahh‘. 

’i-f) J)r. ^)^^'i^(•di in ids ■l^als^\a^i Ka Slialnla S:unarlli\a ((dossarv 
of Ihdswari diak'ct) lias adoiiUal tlu* sani*" prmciph's as ha^(' been (‘slal) 
lisiiod hv Mr. i^lialla d’hc anliior has fried Ids hesf (o ;-;i\(' (‘l\inolo^'i(*s 
of most of Ihc terms hut it lacks in liu' sketches and li”ures I he author 
lias also worked on £,M'aiiimalical caleiLpirii's of the elossarv \\ c' do not 
(ind anv dill’ereiict' in IIk' preseiilalioii ol tlie norks h\ Mr Bhalta and 
Mr. DwiM'di 

.‘17 Another uo’k limited in area amf mailer hv .Sliri SaliLjram 
Pharma is '.Mlahahad /die Ki Kiishi Samliandln .S;dukn\air ( \> 4 riciiltiire 
glossary of Allahabad disiricll. 'Ihe (irsi iiorlion ol' flic work ej\('s file 
di'fails of meanings arran^'i'd on Ihe sohji'ct. llu' second par! is arrani^ed 
alphahelicallx. The aiifhor claims llie aiilh('nfi( il v ol el\molo;Lfies for 
moer Ilian aO^!!) of Ihe leriiis. Dr Sharma personalh c(»||ecleil Ihe iialtaial 
with an aim to niaki' his work iiion' ai curale aii(l scieiildic. lie had Ihe 
opP‘’'‘ti"^'L'' k) discuss (he douhlfiil leiiiis if a\ailahle, on Ihe spot 

■’) M Alh'r lids work. Ihi'ie comes '\ glossal \ of Kuma\un dialecT 
(lone by Bam Sin^h. Mr .Smi^h lra\ell(‘d. Irom om place lo another in 
.Mmorah Nainilal and I’dhoraj^arh disirieis. foi- Ihe colleclion of data 
'!'he recoidini,' ol Ihe di\er;. 4 enl plionelic diHVicnces, is Ihe onl\ niaiii 
lealure of Ibis work. IM\ moloi^ies ol Ihe lerms. ske!eh('s and fif^'iires are 
not ”i\en. 

.‘5 h \nolher re-.earch work 'llai'i\ana Ko Saiiskidik .Sahdawah l(’,ul 
Uiral (ilossaiN ol llaii\ana) has iieen done by \ ishnu Dnila Bhardwaj 
rills work is meani lor IMi 1). researcli and done under Ihe sup('r\ision of 
Dr. H. N Sahai ol K M. liislilule. \! 4 ra Tlit' aulhor ol llns woik. Mr 
IJhardwaj personally collecled Ihe malerial. and. in an inleiview lold llu' 
aulhor ol Mils paper lhal ail Ihe prohlcniis relaliiu,' lo Ihe i^h'Ssarv wan’c 
discussed al the spols wilh Ihe people concerned, wilh a \ lew lo make 
fins work more authentic and siienldic. I'lie picsenlalion ol this work 
Is accordini^ lo subject. Ihe lerms are explained in didails and lluar 
elvniolof.,Ues arc' also i^neii al llu' same' time. I he second hall ol lIu' work 
is arran.t^ed alpl lahelicalh I he numlx'r ol |»aras ;md siih paras are also 
;;iven Had Mhardwaj ^i\en Ihe skephi's and lieuri's. Ins work would 
ha\c‘ hi'comc' more* valuable'. 

,‘M() In 1*.)()(), w(' I'd anolher work of Shn Kanli Kumar on 
'Chhattisc^'arhi Ki (Iramya .Iiwaii Shahdawah' i Rural jjjlossai v of 
f'dihalti.sLjarhi). Its sco[) is hiiided uplo Sur.nuja disli ii I oiilv This work 
is divich'd into two major narts and lwenl\ one chaplc'rs wilh an appc'iidix. 
!'he first part consists of an iniroduclion of (dihallisearh and (dihaltis 
garhi. The second part deals wilh ‘JI ('.hapters hasc'd on Rural industrial 
^lossarv of Hhhaltis^'arhi To make* his work more' accurale and scieiililic. 
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Ilu' aullior discussed Ihc discrepancies, if available, with llu* peasants as 
well as nther [leoph* engaged in tlu- \ari()iis industries at the spots and 
reniOM'd them. W’t* lind even a slight phonetic variation of the terms in 
this work, 'rile terms are explained on descriptive level with illustrations 
from irlioms. idiomatic phrases and provi'rbs of local diah'cts as well as 
oIIk'I’ dialects, 'riic' author has also gi\ (mi Ki figures and lot sketches, to 
niak<‘ the l('rnis more undi'r.standabh'. 

.'{.11 Itajasthani Aiidyogik Shabadawali (Indiislrial glossary of 
Itajaslhani) covers Mewar aiea ol Hajasthan. The author, Mr. Brij 
Mohan .lavvaha made' jie rsemal alte'inpls feir the- e eille-clion of material. 
The author paie! meu-e- attention about the- eliv i rge-nt preinune iation, if 
lounel. ami eliscie'[>ancie‘s we-ri- al.so icmoveel at the- original spots. The 
main eharaclerisl 1 C ol this, lie's in the- fael that its te-rnis are e'xplaiiu'el 
with grammar, e-tv mologu-.s. liguie-s and skrlclie--' l lu- author, m the 
tu’^t part, ele-als with luelustrial glossarv ami the see-oml part eonsisls of 
terms arranged in al[)hahe‘tie’ orele-r with e-tv mologies. 

•lb 1 he aliue-saiet works are the major vve'iks e>! gre-at importance' 
i{ut apart Iroin all the-se- major elforls, we- gel minor elToils loo. '1 he 
minor works eauiiol be e-xclmleel troiii this eiiscussion. \s we- gel 
in ‘Mrinayaiu' the- famous iio'e-l of Dr N’rimiavan I al \'e-rma. the- te-rms 
of Bumle-h diale-e-l ;ire- e-\])laineel in the- e-ml. It was made- on the- aelv ice- 
of Late- Dr. S .\gravval 'l lu- main aim ot it was to make- his novel more- 
imele'rstamlable-. In the same- wav, Di K (. .\gravval ami Dr. K. I*. 

Agravval have' aslo gneii a iiltle- glossaiv m llu-ir works Dcst ripl iv (- .Vna 
Ivsis of Sht-kliavv all eliale<|' ami ‘1 luguislic aiialvsis ol Hiimle li eliale-cl 
I e-spe-e tive-ly 

■1 1 riu- major ami mmor v\orks, il vv e e rilicallv (-saiuiiie. mav be- 

e lassilie-el e learlv under two main he-aels. riu-'-e works are- im-aiit lor llie- 
purpose- of re-seareh ele-gie-e on!' ami imle-pemie-nt works Inelepe-mh'Ut 
'veirks are- ve-rv hlile ami mav be e-oim.led on lingiue-s end Dr. Ihasael’s 

Wgricull lire- glossa rv' ami Dr. (irie-rsons 'Bihai Pe-asaiil late- ele-se-rve- 

im-ntion he-re- as inde-pemle-nt works 

1.2 'File' work ol eliale-e I ehclionarie-s is mil an eas\ jeib. It re-epiire-s 
a lot eif time-, hard work and mom v. .\pail Irom al! the-se-. the- pe-rseeii 
or the- ]»arlv e-ngag'e-el m this type- eif weirk. ne-e-els eemfieleiiee' and jialie-nce*. 
But il is a highly gralilvmg that pe-ople- are- be-mg eirawn to this ehre-elion 
Idu' re-siill eef this adlrae lion is that a numbe-r of re-se-are h se holars are- 
engage'el in this lie-lel. 'V B Sharma’s work, "riie- glossaiv of Rural 
Inelusirie-s ed‘ mu/.alfar Nagar . .'v C (miir's work’ 'Agrie-ullure glossary ol' 
Tahsil Rhaswat (Me-e-rut district!. N C. Hai's work on 'Agrienltnral glossary 
of Bhijpnri (baseel on (ia/ipnr dislriet) anel II (i. Singhs work 
‘.\.grie-ullnre glossary ol Biimleh'. all are- under [ire-paration. 

C.enh'dl Hindi Iiislitiitc. -U/rei (India) 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


H l.(>K \ S\11ITY\-0 SAVSKMITf iln Hciu'ili I'olk i.iloiiiUiU' ;uk 1 (’ulliirf of 

Ik'iif'iili In' Diiliil Cliaiidlmry, Lokavala I’l.ik.o.in, (l.ilciill.i, IdTCt 15. S. Demy, 
IS,'). H.s (■)/-. 

'I'hc l)f)()k uiulor r(‘vi(n\ ('onlain.s stn-cii chapIns willi llirc'c :i[)p(‘n 
i!i(‘(“S. 'I'lio « lia|)l(‘rs iin'- I'olLldic o Ulididlniit I^i ulisohild i lolkloro aiu! 
I'ldian vSyiionynis). LdLdijanrr Snuirun iNaltirt’ ol 1 olklnrc) ('.hliardi 
lidUf/ldr SdiUdi (t-ilihash (Socicly and liislory as drpicicd iii do^'ocri'I) 
lldwihtr LoLd Sdhihic San (W'diuni in iolk liln alnrc ol HciioalK 
I.okd S(ihilin; Sdi)}ai Jiinsd (Siicial awaiciu’ss iii lolk Idoralurc). 
lUdii/ldr Ldkd > IfHi: MdkhdKli (MuKliosli a t\pu al lolk ail ol' Hoiif^al'! 
and l.dkd Saliiiiid o l\dhiiulrididlli ilolk liloialnic and Kahindranalli 
'rai^oir'i and in llu' api)cndncs Ldkd. Sdhilijtt Siuisknli SdiujUd-d- 
liihh-ijdn. ILd)<iId Lhdnir ('iKUidd and Idnihlidslid. 

'I'Ik' r.s.sa^s lirrc arc all ol' inicicsl and nnporlancc. hul it is 

nol ('as\ lo dt'l(‘cl llio iind<‘rl\ino llu-mc on whicli lo base judf^nnonl. 
W’rillon ioj lli(‘ l*osl (liadnalo sliidcnks lor llio special jiapor on folk litera- 
liire lhan lor intcilikicnl leaders or speeialisis book is. intended, as llu* 
author says in liis jircdaee. as an aid In sueb students who ha\(’ lakc'u 
lolk Ideralurt' as special pajier in their slodics at the 1 ni\ersdy ol' (lal- 
(Ulta and ilabindra Hliarali. It has been the woik to denionslrale 
lek^ional lolk literaliire. llie seieiildii study (»1 ^\bl<ll can liiHil a inueb 
iKM'ded euliural lunelion Around Ibis Ibeiue the essays mo\e '] be 
r.inkJe eo\ere(l- lb(' aidliontic's cited and di'scribcd is of interest only to 
worki'i's 111 that Held. 

Dr. 15. N Sbasiri 

l llf KASr INDIA COMPANY AND I'lII'. lAONOMA (U' 111 N(i\P (lioni 17(i| lo 171(1) 
li\ S l)li:itt;u liiir>a I'lim.i K I. Muklio|i.uHna\, ( ,ili iilla, 'Jiid edii 

■-’.'5'J ii'itjc.s. Price iiol nienlioned 

Ibis is an e.\ain[)b' or Ibe type book ^\llieb, while a blessnikf l<> tin' 
readers, is a bane lo llu* reviewi'r And w lu'ia* the author is Dr Sukumar 
Bhallaeharya the problem deepi'iis riie se\iMi ebaiili'is with se\en appen- 
die(‘s are all ol' interest and iinpbrlaiue in Iraeiiio Hi,. course of events in 
I5enf(al from tin* period under study, especially to the de\elopmenls eoiu 
.se(}uenl on the activities nl the llast India (Company The author says in 
bis jireface lo the first (‘dition, " Prom Hu* materials at my disposal 1 
have tried to ffive an account ol tiu* work ol economy ol Benj,'al in this 
transitional period, the relation ol Ibe (loMinment with the Eurojiean 
trading settlements, the opc'ration of the mints and (urK'iicy. the condi 
tions of trade and of the dill'erenl classes of the people in Bengal". He 



havS i\slablisli(“(l with data Ihi' i'lian|L(c.s and d('\('l()[)nu‘nl,s that led to 
IMasscy in \l\u and wliu’h is llu* hi'^niinin^' oi' about ‘JOO yoars British ruh' 
in India. Inspirc'd liy the realization of a work ot tln' type iiiidiT 
ievie\\, the author has zealously jirejiared the history ol the period tliat 
eatcr.s to the probing mind ol the scholar and tlu' I'aclual mind o( the 
student. 

It is a sueeessrul alteinpt at salisl\ing a great need ol the day. K\en 
though it was neeessarv to re^lew the book thoroughly in tlu' light ol 
modern researelu's ladore jireseitl edition eonies out again and the pub 
lishers, Mr, K 1,. Muls.hopadh\ay is eonsmous to that. .So he has giM'ii 
a short note which sa\s that “It is with deep soriow that \\(> ha\e to slati- 
llial the author of this excellent research monograiih siiddenix died when 
we were halfway througli the |)ublical ion .\j)art from conseijiniit 
delays, we were without his help aiul guidance m the second hall of the 
book’. 

C. H. Sen 

.S'l'l DIK.S IN' 'I'\M1L lOI.K 1 .ITl.It \'n H)\. 1)% N Wiii.iiii.iim.iI.m. Niw (!cnlui\ lineL 
Ildiisc I’vl 1.1(1, .M.tdi.is, l•.M')‘.l Wilt ! l."i;.l 1’ I’ricc Us 

This is a collection ol papers ri'ad in |Ik‘ International (lonlerence and 
Seminar of Tamil Studies I and II and an ‘eminenUy scholarlx work 
winch is bound to prove \ery uselul not onl\ because ol llu' intcri'sl on 
the subject (in a \cr\ readable presentation ol it) but also because the 
work is reph'te with w ell documented mfoniialion of all sorts coniu'ctial 
with llu' Indian folk hleralure and lolklorc'. saxs Dr Sunilikumar 
( hatlc‘r|t'(* 111 his loreword 'I’lie book has the following contents 
1. I'olk molil in the Silappadikaram, 

II \ Studs ol liie Historical ballads ol ramilnad 
III. (.onsolidalion ol reiid.ilism and anlibnidal struggles during 
('.hola Im|)t'riahsl rub' 
l\' Social themes in ramil folk ballads. 

\^'onlen in Tamil I'olklore. 

1 he lirst lour arlich's wc're r(‘ad to hli'ialure and social scu*nc('s 
sections ol the 1st and ‘Jnd conlerence and seminars ol llie IntiMnational 
.\ssocialion ol lainil Ib'Si'arch and lh(‘ fifth one was written for ’lolklore' 
at the suggestion ol its I'ditor Besides the abox(' essavs, tiu' book also 
has a scholarix loia'woril b\ Dr vS. K ('.hal.li'rjei' and an introduction by 
.Sankar Sen (iupta. 'I'he gri'atesl charm of this study, said llu' introducer 
is that till' inalerials which einich the study still hxe in tlu- lu'arts and 
minds of 'I'amilians It is an attempt to reach llu' mind and lu'art of 
iinsophislicaled people of 'I’amilnad by their own matmial which is 
[lenelraling and exact, d’he bo'ik is not dr\ as-dusl guide-book. It is 
potent with human document. 

Samir (ihosal 
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EDITORIAL 


March, 


'I'lic -woiKl li\(‘S ill idoas. Siiue oiir art. lili-rature, nuisir, i)hil()SO[)liy. 
roli^iim ok', are ilia syslaiiiali/oil boflu's oi' our iilaals and bodies, they 
are all mental eiililii'S. lUiildinf.'s, bbrarii's nuisevims, laboralones etc. do 
not eoiislilule our in.slitvdions lbe\ are bid the outer f’arbs The soul of 
a university rissides in our minds. 11 by .some m\sterious eataslrophv alt 
malt'i’ial objects books, libraries, mu.seums, laboratories, and .so on 
jierish, man will soon be alile to ii-eonslruel tliem ; tor i^uidnig sjnril of all 
these residi' in the social mind ol man. 

d’li(' happiness ol' man depends, to a {.'real extent, upon the nature 
of the society in winch h<“ Inavs. riii' better the eondilion ol human 
soeiely the belli r are the chances ol man to become hapjiy. Profound 
thinkers all Ihrouj^di tlu- a^'es, who wen* anxious to make man hapiiy in 
hie. were dejinit<I\ conscious ol these idi'as. \ t'ood many of them 
flamed imaginary conditions for the creation ot ideal human societie.s, 

whicli on anal\sis weie found to he stereotyped hki* insi-et and animal 
■'ocietis ol .Nature. 

Lifi' in utopian societies would surely be monotonous, iminlerslinj', 
..nil eloomy; it can lU'ver make man haiiiiy. If man wants to plan an 

ideal society, he must plan lor sucli i ondilions in this .sociel\ as can 

hrin^' about di\ersilies with the diwelopmeiil of inclinations and scope 

lor aihenlurous and cri'alive aclnilics in his hie. Man can bcconu' 
yreal in lilc onlv Ihrouf^h liis creali\eiiess and hapjiiness. It is this 
ha])pmess which will encourage creali\e minds ol Itie community to 
lake their natural leads in llii' held of pro<.;res.s. in scienci* ol sociolof*y 
and folklore. It has lieen \ isiiah/ed by some that man m the loiijs' 

'A ill lake to lhou|,dils lor delerminiiij:,' bellin' ways and methods lor 
human welfaie and ha|)piiie.ss that will fill the life of man of the future. 
In doino so, iwery man will h.a\e to lake part to reconsiruci the country 
Ihroueh oral traditional maleiials aloii” with other lhin;L;s. It is an art. 
I’o run the macliiners of a Stale methodologically and scienlilically is 
.ilso an art. 'Ihere are mechanical aspects lor this nodoubl but there 
are also aspects which require knowled^a-, feelini^'. tact, and wisdom. 'File 
most important factor, howiwer, is the art ol ulilisiniL; all these lor thf 
admmislralion of the Male and lor us the leiiular publication of this 
journal, ^\'e are fullv aware of our resjionsibihties and our role in the 
folklore mo\emenl. For ser\in^' the cause heller we solicit active siq)- 
poii and co operation of our readers, well-wishes coniribulors and adver¬ 
tisers. We reipiesl to the suhscribers. who have nol yet paid thidr subs¬ 
criptions, kindly lo expedite their iiaymeiils and readers and well wishers 
to hell) us with as much advertisements as possible. Without fuli nedged 
help and co-operation of everybody it is g^'^^ing difficult to go on with 
the journal by coping with the cost of production of the journal in these 
high days of economic crisis. 




It Is easy... ask at any Post Office... Some New Savings Schemes 
which are in force from April 1, offer attractive regular returns on your 
Savings.. 
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THE SERPENa’-DElTY AVENCES HER INSULT 


(luce ii|»(ni .t liiui llicrr \';i'> ,i h.iitl Ills n;mi(‘ \\;is (ih.iiid 

lie \\:is a i^rc.il (l('\nlc(“ nl Sna aiiii would uol wnislnp ;m\ i;od or 
; (xldcss ollu r Ilian Him I In* sripcnl ^odilcss Manasa waidi'd lo jiro 
pa^alr III r woislup m llic r.irlli Slir a.jt|)iiMciicd Siva lo lind onl (oi 
Ml' lli(‘ iiiraiis |i\' wliiili llial could lie done the (iieal <iod said II 
< hand worship.s miu. il udi he piopaj^alid on earlh. otherwise nol.' 
Man asa a|)pi'oai In d (hand with this leipiesl Uni (diaiui eonlinned hi'' 
desotion to ,Si\a and reliised lo how down lo her lie dismissed hei will) 
iiisulls and .sh(‘ weni hack disappoinled hiil held upon leiali.ilion 

rile name ol Ihe wile ol (.hand was Sanaka She iisial lo worship 
\lanasa in sec la l lor Ihe widlare ol her hushand who had iiunried 
\' rail) ol Ihe i^oddess h\ reiusin:.; lo woisliip her When Idiaiid laine 

!o know ol this, he broke Ihe sacred pol ol Manasa wilh Ins leel and 
■ dso iiisulh'd Sanaka, 1 lie wialli ol Manasa was kiiidh'd Ihousandiold 

1 lu‘ Liardeiihouse ol (.hand was rediu c'd lo (h*hris Men and women died 
ol siiake hile Uul in no lime Ihe lost s|deiidoiir ol Ihe garden was 
leslored |hiou‘,;h Ihe hii^liesl di\me know led;4e {Md/idjiKUKi) llial (diand 
|;o.sse.ssed (hand had a li’K'iid named S;mkar who was an e\or<d.sl 
.* ankar was Ihe disciple ol \ela. Ilu- washerwoman ol Ihe i,|ods I'ho.se 

who suceiimhed (o snake hile were all hrou‘;hl hack lo lile Sankar could 
perform miracles h\ Ihe i^raee ol Nela Manasa, in ordi'r lo depri\e 
(lliand of Ihe hcmelil ol his assislaiiee ariiu'd hersell will) Ihe seerel ol 
Saiikar s death and kilhal him. ('.hand's unlhnchinf^ dexoliou lo his idiail 
was nol shaken in Ihe least Manasa realized llial so Ioiim as (diand 
','as e(iuipped wilh his hif^hesl di\ine knowh'd^e I.l/o/m/nonol he was 


iii\iiuiMc iHul all luT i‘noiK N\miM jnoxc uiia\ailiiiLj. 'riuTflon* ()n<‘ 
clay Manasa looU cm llic lonn ol a ciaiicmi^ i;irl ol |»c“c‘il('ss hcauly and 
appeared belore ( hand lie was eiiamoin'ed ol her heaulx and wanted 
1.) marry her Hc'in;^ iidalnalc'd 1)\ lusi (diand di\nlj,'ed llie '.c'eiel ol 
hi.s divine knowledi^e I Mnltn lUdiui) lo Ihe dis^ni''ed Manasa. She now 
[o(dv hei I'eal iorin deprived t’hand ol his hi;^hesl kno\\ledi;e which he 
lecc'ivc'd lhroiif;h divine i,Maee Ilei s[)iril ol leveii^e was not yel ini 
lilled She mixed snake poison with Ihe food ol llie six sons ol (’.hand 
and thus killcal lliein all. The tears ol Sanaka knew no hound she tiled 
her hesi lo dissuade hei luishaiul I'roni anla^oinsnm Manasa Mill llns 
V. as ol no avail 

.Ilialii and Main were Ivvo hrolhers ol (isluriiien easle I'Ik'v 
arrani;ed lor Ihe worship ol Manasa m dc'lereiice to a heiiesl passed 
lliroui^li a (Ire.mi hv her Saii.ika sleallhilv vveiil lo Ihe place ol worship 
and c'xpressed her devotion to Ihe ;.,oddess Manasa .y.ive her llie hooii 
ol a soli Mill providence deeic'ed llial Ihe scni would die I roin snake 
hile 111 lh(‘ hiidal ehaniher in Ihe ni^^lil ol his inaiiia^e 

()v erw helnied willi ^lid al Ihe loss ol his ,i\ sons (.hand made up 
Ins mind to set oul on a iiKaeanhle enlerpris(‘ ()ne dav al an iiiaiispa i 
oils hour h(' laiiiK h(‘d his louiteeii vessels and sel onl lor I'al.iii a |)orl 
on llie Soidli seas lie ij^non d Ihe lepealed recpiests o| his kilh and km 
and ieliis('d lo worshii) Manasa knowiiiL; inllv well lhal dan^eis awaihai 
him on his wav lh‘ however, reached I’atan wilhout anv ihnienllv 
lakiiyc^ valnahic' aitules Irom llu' kin^ ol I'alan in exchange' loi his own 
(heap merehaiidise, (’hand stalled ha( k lor his coiinliv Manasa appealed 
helore him with Ihe re(|ues| to worship liei Mnl ( li.md drove her oil 
mucacmoniallv 

Al Ihe command ol Manasa llitnc was ,i hore in IIk' sea In an 

iiislaiil Ihe loiirlec'ii vessi ls ol (.hand s.mk m (he niidsi ol ils hi|L;!i waves 

Casl adrill. ('.hand discovered a hil ol ri'lnee, hnl eoiisidenii!.; il lo la a 
.i^raee Ironi the i;odd(‘ss Manasa. he relused lo lake hold ol il lie how 
(ver. reached the shore vvilli veiv ^real dill'icullv heprived ol' all he 

had (lhand ohlaimsl a morsel ol lood hnl il was also snalehed away Iron 
him llirouj;h Ihe cinel design ol Manasa 

hamislied and exhausled. (diaiid eaiiK' h.iek lo Ills eounlry at the 
end ol Ivvelve vears Ills voun,i.;(“s| son l.akhmdai who was horn iiiiiiie 

diah'lv aller he leil home was now a liilli^rovvn youth \t Ihe sii^hl o', 

Ins face (diaiid who had hecii deprived ol evervlhiiii; lu' had- ror}.;<il a',i 
his miseries N\'i(h his ho[)e' renewed he sel himsell w hole liearledly 'o 
Ihe lask ol niakiii;; due arrant;emci'ls lor liis son's inarriai,'e He soon 
lound a suilalile hi ide vv host' name was Mehula 

Know me lhal his son was likely lo die Irom snake hih' on llu' nif^hl 
ol the marriaf^e he had Mk' hridal ehaniher mach' ol iron Mut hv Ihe 


l.x; ntlKIOKL Mill, lUln 



()l I’rox i(l<‘ii( (■ I iiUliiiular du'd nl siiuUc bdc on llic \(‘i \ nii^hl ul 
liis luarriiii^c in tlu' hridnl ihninbcr 

Bchida wild lijid all (bwolion bi liri’ husband \ciwi'd lhal slu‘ w<iuld 
lad I'csl iinlil she bad been abb' b* it sb'ic Ibc bic ol I.akbindar Drspilc 
ibc repealed leipiesls ol' her pareiils and relalni slu- ib-eided Ibal she 
^lioidd sil on a rail on llie waleis ol the (laiif^iin with Ibe i orpse ol her 
bnsliand in Iter lap and Lto on lloalmi^ |o arL;iie her ease wilb lale Helud.i 
look lea\e ol' her iailier in law iuoIIk i in law and tin elder brolber one 
b\ one ^^’llll Ibe di-ad husband on bei lap Belnila weiil awa\ lloalin;-; 
on Ibe rail 

Ibe rail leaebed Ibe <ili(it ilandini; place' ol (ioda la in.m will) 
elepliaiilisesi (ioda used |o cab b lisii Ibere b\ means ol aniline 
( apli\aled b\ ll ■ beanly ol nelnila. (ioda Ie| her know ol her desiie lo 

iaarr\ her Bebiila cursed him saviny Ibal be winild have Ins lool 

pierced w dll a lishnii; boidv so loni^ as she did no| relinn lioiit liie abode 
ol t^ods 'Ibe rail weld on lloalni;^ lo Ibe laiidniL; place ol \[)u Dom 

ben Apii I)oni lei her know ol Ins desm lo make bei Ibe principal wib. 
'-be cursed him. as a lesnll ol w bn b be ilropjied down nncoiiscioiis on 
Ibe bank o| ||ir n\er 

rioaiinjL; down Ibe ii\ei Belinia wont lo the landing pl.n e of IMiana 
and Man.i 1 be\ ^\ere Iwo brolbers 1 be\ pill onl Ibeir boals |o o\ei 
lak(' lu'i In Hie middle </l Ibe ri\er Ibeir bo.ds sank li\ Ibe ip'ice ol 
(b'lnila tbe\ ^o| ashore and were sa^ed I be sei [leid ded\ look Ibe 

lorm ol a li^i'r and ineani lo de\our Ibe Hesb ol Iaikliindar Belinia 

''aided |o sacrilici' bersi'll in older lo "alisl\ Ibe biini^er of Manasa. now 
III Hie ^mse ol a lif^i'i Vssumin;; Hie likeness of a kib' Manasa llieii 

wanbd lo swoop down on the ribs o| I.akbindar and < air\ Ibem awa\ 
ib'bula pri'serxed Hie ribs id hei bnsband bx loxernii; lln'in xxdb Hn 

"kills ol b('i cloHi rile rail tben reached Ilic' landing plav (' ol \ela. Hn‘ 
wasliei women id Ibe t^ods Hi'lnda xxasbed Hie decomposed < orpse ol 
bei Inisband in xxalei and bid Hk' iilis unde' her skird 

Helinia wall bed I roin her rail Ibal \ela aiiompanied bx a small box 
I ame lo Hn rixi r xxdb a Ini.; bundle ol clolb l lie box xxas erealin^ disini 
bailee in bei x\ ork and she slappc'd d on ds laie I be box inimediab lx 
lell on Hie f;round on ds lace dead Nela lo(d\ Ibe x\ bole dax lo finish 

her xxoik of xxasbiiii; Hie (lollies \Her she bad made Ibem ndo a 

bundb' and xxas readx lo relinn she broui^bi Hie liox bai k lo lile She 
laixx xxeni axxax a(comi>anied bx Hie box Al Ibis incideid Beliula nali/i'd 
Ibal Nela musi knoxx Ibe secrel of brni'^in,!.; Hie diad back lo lile. Ibere 
lore slu ipproaebe'l Ni la xxdb Hie reipu'sl lo help her in her oxx n mission 
Nela adxised lu i lo liei; Sixa (d Hie lib' (d her lui^band !>x means id pio 
pilialin.e him wdb dam iiiij in xxbieli ail she xxas an adepi Beliula weld 
lo Ibe eeieslial conrl ill order lo snbmd beisrll |o Ibe bmiu'sl ordeal ol 
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lu'r lilr. H('ing rliarnicd al Uic wondcrlill displaA ol her daiKC. Si\a id 
last wanU’d lo grind her a boon. Bcliida bi-ggcd Ihi' lil'o ol' her husband. 
I oininaiuli-d by Si\a, Maiiasa agreed lo bring bnn liai k to lile. l«iit in liei 
ol il sill' (li'iiianded Ibal (diaiid musi eonscud lo Morsliij) lu'r. Heinila 
promised lhal ('.band \\ould piopagale Ihe worsliip ol tlic goddess on 
(iirtl). So l.akbiiidar was leslored lo lile riiroiigb IIk* grace ol Hie 
goddi'ss Ibe six sons ol (Ibaiid came back lo lile. I'Ik' roiirleen \i‘ssids 
ol ( hand lloaled up w ilb llie entire Ireasuri' 

Sb'ering her xcsm I along Ibe (ianguri lieliiila came back lo lu'r eoun 
lr\ ('band exulled al Ins daughter m law’s li-iiim|)b 'The < ih of (Iband 
\'a.s resonind with joy Hiil in a Inei' all |o\ disappeared as (iband 
(.line lo learn llial al Ibe bai K ol il all there was (be promise ol Ibduila 
dial b(' would woisbip Manas.a lUil Ibe delenmnalion ol ( band ga\e 
'.,ay bel'orc Hu severe penaneas ol Ibe dangblir in law and her wonder 
In! devotion, l inding no olliei allernalive lu' al Iasi worshipped Manasa 
vvdb bis lell band Ibis subnnssion was nol |o divine nngbl i! was Ibe 
i oneession ol man lo Hu alleelion ol man 
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TRIBAL FESTIVALS OF CENTRAL INDIA 

introdtu'lioii : 

I''(',sli\ills (Irrnc, loi llic inusi Jioni MUi:tl 1 lir 

l(■n(l^'lu■\ (i( Irihal l)t‘ha\ioiir (<» i< l\ on iii\ol\is (lie j);»i 1 1 < ipalion 

o| llu‘ social j^roiip. sa\. llic lainil\. Ilic clan o| llic liibi', m achvilics 
V. Inch arc liclil lo alIVcl llic inlcu-sl ol llic whole f^rou]) lienee llie 
i realer propoilion ol' Irihal rilual is collecine aiul inosi ailivilies in\o|\c 
loileilne rilnals. Mi-als pailaken ol in i oinnion a^snllle Ilie <haia<iei 
ol rcli^'ioiis cerenionies. ('.ereiiionn s lor Ihe propilialion or phicalion ol 
^npeinalnral powers loi reher Iroin sn kness or epideinn s hi'lore linnlinL; 
oi- lishin^ ('\|)e(hlions, diiiini; Ihe dispos.d ol ihe de;id elc . aie oec;isi(iiis 
lor (ollecine rilnals ol les|i\als in winch lln- iidire coinmnni|\ )onis 
Af^ricnllnral operalioiis are associaled wdh a seiies ol iilnal lesinals 

Madh\a Pradesh, willi lis \ai'ie^aled liihal popiilalioii. piovide a 
panorama ol colonrlnl I'eslnals \ar\ini^ lioin Irilx' lo Inhe and aiea lo 
ai'ea \,L,'riciilliirc hein^ Ihe mainslav ol Irihal ecoiioniv in Ihis area. il 
IS no wonder llial Mieir Icasis and lesinai'' aie lonliollcil h\ liie dineriiil 
..spells ol a;.;ricnll nral opeialioiis 1 Inis, niosl ol Iheir h'.liv.ds lali 
Miller diirinx oi aller Ihe haiweslin;.; si .ison when Ihe peopli' are .ilniosi 
Iree and llie\ Innc siidicielil sloi k o| loodslnll al ilieir dispusal i Iiom' 
'.\lio depriid more on lumlnif; will lia\' Ihen leshxal- diiiini; liic main 
Ininlinp season The .\hii jmadi.is ol Ihislai hn i\ain|)le, who i ompl'- 
meni Ihen econom\. in a lar;.;e nieasine with Inininii; celchraie linn 
’'iiDtIinii lesli\al dniiiif^ Ihe ioinnninil\ Ininl (Mlermj.;s aie m.ide heloit 
llie\ slarl lor Ihe luml. praMii^ lhal Ihis and similar ones which lollow 
ina\ he rich wilh faille and Ihe pai licipanis nia\ come hack wilh ah 
s,del\ and so on 1 easis and leslis.ds, llnieloic, ha\e a diria I he,inn,e 
on Ihe economic pnrsmis ol a socieh hes'des. Ihe\ aho loim a sonice 
ol social sohdaniN and colieience and pro\ ide helilline \enl lo Iheir 
aesihelic iir^'es 

Mrylnidl II. lUmidlid. Diis'icltt a /'mnd, Hli<ii)iii inli. Ilidti and hunuc 
;-ie some ol Ihe main lesii\al> lelehialed h\ llie dilleicnl Irihcs ol 
UadliNa Piadesh lliex are hriellv desiiihed helow 

1. Mc^hnath: 
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I'ljilc'd l)y llu* (l(;ii(ls ol (iCiilral India and lallh, in llir lirsl I'orlnighl of 
i*h(t(fun (l'’('l)ruai \-Marcli), ll iiia\ br (cli'brali'd on dilVori'iit dates at 
arious jilaces. but all lallinji,' \Mlliin these la da\s 

Mctthnatli is !)('lie\<‘d by the (londs as llieir siipreiin* (iod’ wlio is all 
|)o\\( rliil and is <'\i)(‘('led lo eoiiu' lo llicir rescue at the lime ol need. 

rile celebralifMi stalls inimedialel\ alter Noli, |he Hindu I'eslival 
'i'lie main slriieluie s\iid)olishiii|L: is creeled belbrehand The 

|)ara])h(‘rnalia eonsisl ol a mam SUxnuh (pillar) ol atioul la bad hi^di on 
A hieli is supported a rec laii^ular jilank oi ood and a loiii,' swinjL'in^ 
l>eam pivoted lo Ihe loriner m such a \\a^ Ibal it could move IriM'ly in a 
rcf^ular circle \ wooden ladder rims lo llu* lop ol Ihe reelan^'ular plank 
and IS used lo ii|> or c oim* down Ihe sliueluri' .lusl on Ihe side ol 
Ihis stria lure is a plalloim on which are placed iiliial objei ls lo MMierale 
Mcf/linfill). 

t wo i^roiips ol people abend Ihe leslival . one i^roiip consisis of those 
who had laken oalhs btdoreliand lo oiler \arious sacrilices m lieu ol 
''ome I'asoiir souulil. and llu' oilier who ha\e come to \isil Ihe sacred 
place just lo olVer Iheir ohialioos I’lios*' who lia\e promisial to oll’er 

sacrilice (^.jc'tierallx women) do ^mI possi'ssed and slarl Ireinhiina and 
moving all Iheir Ireo limbs \ Ihin rope is lied to Ihe ri^hl arm ol Ihe 

I ossessed I'lien a Kahis'. consislmj^ ol a imdal mill,' conlainiiio sam li 
lied water and Iwo Ixdal leaves and an earllicn pol lull ol oil and a wick, 

is bronchi bv a voiin^ inaideii \ hi,‘hled earthen oil lain]) mav also he 

oroiiehl wilh Ihe di volees I'liis is done lo ipiide Ihe niemhcrs ol the 
(aimlv on Ihe wax who lieail lo Ihe Icslixal sile overmuhl and keep awav 
evil s])irils. 

I o )IciihnaHi (dlCriims ol l ocoinil lemon and Im inerie an made 
Ihrou^'h lUnnuLit. Ihe piiesl. (locks and ,L;oals aie also at limes olleied 
i! such a vow was made earlier 

Now Ihe pmson conccaned. man or woman, who has promisial oiler 
me,s aie iisliereil lo Ihe S/Zio/n/i 'Those have jiromised lo climb a cinlam 
nimdier ol steps m Ihe ladder ma\ do so ()n Ihe otiu'r hand those who 
■ ire to umh'r^o sw mj^ 11114 are allowed lo do so. one by one I he vow 
lor underi^oine sw inline mi^'hl have beim laken as the result ol a serious 
disease or mislortime oecin red lo Ihe devotee Such a |)erson is known 
as a liir The liir i>oes iij) Ihe ladder and then on lo tiu' lop vv oodim 
I lank and is ^ol tnal lo Ihc' lip ol Ihe svvin^m^ beam on the loin by means 
ol soli bill sirone clothes wilh Ihe lace directing ilownvvard. Thi' pei- 
‘-on w ho lies Ihi' liir 011 lo Ihe sw m^mi,' beam mav remain on tiu' lop ol 
Ihe slnicliire lo help Ihe laller lo pnveni any imloward ineidcml beine 
occurred din me swineme Now a man on lln* j'round, holdiiif' a rope 
allached lo Ihe sw inein}^ beam, lJoi's loimd when lh(' liir too eels rotated. 
Memla rs bcloneine lo |)u- lamilv ol the ‘sniiiKjinii' Bir keej) their hmids 
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(lownnaids and rcniam iiiulci- llic woodtai sirucliirc sd lliat (■\ d 
>|)ird,s inif,dil nol af^ain visit-llu'in. This is rcixali'd ('vtay ‘.sip/iif/i/if/’ 

I'.ir 

Al llu' vnd «)1 liu' l<‘sli\al, all parlu ipanls rcluin lioiiu’ alU'r rolkal 
iM }4 prasad (sandilUal nblalions) In lie disliilnilcd anuMi}^ lluir rdalions, 
I'hus Mcyliiidlh IVslival. cdcbralcd 1)\ llu* (londs, cm'in war rcassuics 
llivin a prosperous \ear wliieli lluy Ix'liexe Mv(ilin(ilIi ded\ is liound lo 
heslow on Uieni 

2. Itliii^oriah : 

ll IS a l(‘sli\al ol (he llliils and Hlunlalas ol Ilic Niniarli plaleaii ol 
W'eslern Madli\a Ibadesh and is ((‘lebialed jiisl lidoie llie Ilttli lcsli\al. 
ill Ihe nionlli ol Ph(i<fiin (I 'ebriiai v Mardil. IUkkioi nih is considered as 
a day lor llie sc'leelion ol spouses and also lor taking ie\en^c on llie 
( lleinies 

l{h<nion(ili slarls se\cM da\s lielore Iloli' and is noiinalU lelebialed 
111 a we('kl\ inarkel s\ hu h is lo lie lu ld on lhal da\ II (onlinues lor 
se\(‘n days. \'illa;.>ers, liolli men and women irrespeilive ol aj.;c assemhie 
in llu* markel. (iroups ol [)eo|)h' alli'iidin;; llu* li*sli\al eaiiw wilh lluni 
a huj't* drum 1 nmarried ho\ s and j^irls ijo in sepaiah* ^I’oiips lo and I ro 
III llu* markel, earryin;.^ wilh Ihem 70/0/, a 1 ed powder \\’liile mo\ in^ 
ahoul. llu* lioys smear (/iihil on llu* lore head ol llu* ^11 1 ol one’s eiioiia*. 
I'lie ^iils loo relurn Iheir lo\ e h^ applsiii!.,' (jiihil on llu* ho\ s' lore head 
11 a ”irl (lo(*s nol r(*eii)roeah*. il iiulu ales her halrial lo he( ome lhal hov’s 
hidi (wilel. rile w illin>;iu*ss is lurlher eonliimed h\ makiiij^ her eal 
indjodin la mixliin* ol molasses. hlKint/ and •.(reeii colour' il Ihe f.(irl 
swallows lUdioom slie aulomaIiea!l\ heeoims his "propeily" .Now, llie\ 
li\ uj) a reiuh'/MUis. sonu'wlu're in llu* hiislu's. on Iheir wa\ hack home 
lleia*. Ihe yirl eon\(*y.s lu*r \erhal eonseiil and holh yo lo llu hoy's home 

News ol llu* ,girl's arri\al is inldnned lo her iian-nls and il llu*\ af^ree 
lurlher steps lo re^'ularisc* llu* union are la ken and llu*y heeome luishand 
and wii'e. 

riu* day IS also eonsi(h*red lo he a day lor lakiiie |•even^(*. (dialleii^'e 
lo one's eneinu*s is made* when he dances in ^rou[)s al llu* h*slival 11 
yoes wilhoul sayinj* that most ol llu* jieople who all(*nd liluniorinh, drink 
lo Ihe lull which, aicordin^f lo Ihein. “makes one loreel llu* Irel and lever 
<■!' lire.” In rornu*r times the (*nemie.s did aeei*pl the ehalleiif^e and lif^hts 
did lake phua*. Now llu* siriet police* [lalrol d(*ployi*d m and around llie 
le.slival site |)r('\'enl.s such ealamilies I’lie police* are also \c*r\ slnel in 
I olleelinj 4 llu* lelhal weapons, which llu* pi*o|)le arc* e\p(“eh*d lo surrendi*r 
lh(* inonu*nl the\ (*nl(*r Ihc* rc*sli\al sile, and are relurnc'd lo llu* owners 
wlu*n Ihey eo hack. In spile* ol all llu'se sarejk'uards. nian\ eases ol 
li^hline are* r(*porled. 
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.‘C. Kiclri: 


riiis is i\ rosli\i»l (*(' llic (’loiids j\iul is crlcbruli'd just in llu' l)('f,'innin}^’ 
of the cidciidcr yciU'. llu* duU* ot which is ol'Icii fixed in llu* village 

itsseinhly I’nlil liidri is celehraled Ihe a^n'iciilUinsls an* labooed Iroiu 
^dwm^' s<*('ds. iHiiiuscn is llu* iiresidini' deily of Ihe l'(*slival. ()lh(*r 

''iibsidiai v deities w orshipjied during bidn leslival arc* (HkiI. lUnilunui, 
Kiidopcn, Srcepcn. Toda Dii/a. \'ui/ Diija, Siiiufdifi Diija and lihasniffsiir 
J’lu* liltiinikii (\illa;^e piiesl) is di'puled to collecl, Ihroii^h llie villa^u* 

Kohixtr (walchinan), kind and casli Ibi- llu* jiropilialinu of Ihe deity 

'Flu* villagers assemble a day (.‘arher at llu* lihimscn inandir, which is 
a^iiallx un the eastern side nl llu* lallle jialh, with necessar\ mf^redit*nts 
ior pnijirihalimi, 1 lie\ also make i*lTi^ies nl lilninsen and \\(U'shij) Ihem. 
I’hal mehl Ihe Kniuuii nl llie xilhij^u* aminmu es In Ihe \illa,ners that Ihe 
\illa|^e would be ‘ < lns<'d'' Ihe Inllnwiiii; da\ and lu'iua*. plasleriiie, swe(‘|) 
iiiLf, ^riiuliiif^ elc are iinl In lu* »lnne Next day. early m Ihe mnrniilj^. 
llu* BluiiiiLd f^nes roiiiid Ihe xillaj^e |)laym!.{ nii his l)Uf.;U* called Dliurrd. 

’ his ritual is ( ailed (idoii hdudinui nr i lnsinx nl llu* villai;e. Fill Ihis 
is n\(“r all llu* aili\ilies nl Ihe \ illa;,u* are sln|)|)ed \^'hen Ihe lihiinikd 
iinishes his rnmul he plants some cri eper nn llu* » atlle palli and llu* Ail 
laffers allei ImislimL; llu ir mnimiii^ diilies. worship Ihe balhiiie elial 
'.'Ins is btllnwed 1)\ nllerini^ nl incense and cncnnni In i^nd lihiii)sen and 

'..nrshi]) him Side l)\ suk* with Inm. nllui luiiinr (lods nl the \ illai^e 

.ire also propitiated 'Flu* HhuniLd now dot s llu* nliial called Ddhiijd in 
winch lu* scrapes a [inrlum nl llu* held m llu* Aillaf'c* and hr(*.s il Fhis 
ma\ be* ripialed a enuph* nl liiius lie now sows s'lnu* st*(*d in the 
iilnallA bninr FK*ld and Ihe rt*sl <lislributi*d In llu* villaeer> In be* mi\e*d 
with lhe*ir f.;rain m(*anl Inr snwiiii^ dnrinf.; that season. 'Fins riliial 
appears In be* llu* snr\i\al nl an e*arlu*r ensinm whe*n lliey iise*d In 
lu ae lise* d<dut/d nr slash and burn' e nlln alum 

4. Karma: 

Kdiiitd re*sli\al IS ve*le*bral<*d by Ihe* (iniuls. ninjhwar. Manjhwar anil 
Oranii lribe*s nl (!e*nlral India. 

Dnrini,' llu* mniilh nl lihadon (.\uf,'Usl-Se[)le*iuber). whe-n llu* rains 
liaA'e* just be-eiiii. llu* (iniuls re*lch a braiuh nl Ktdiiu nr (dildu tree Irnm 
Ihe* lnre*st, w ra|) il up in ne*w i lnlhs anel kee*|) il in. Ih(*ir re*s))ee liAe houses 
On lhal (lav Ihe* inniale*s nl Ike hniise'hnld aviII have a {>iand least and 
iinlli me*n and wnme*n sin,!.; and dame* ace*nmj)anie*d by musical inslru 
iiu*nts around llu* K<dini branch, llu* llu*iiu* nflen b(*inf^' s(*.\ual, 'Flu 
dance* is e*alle(l Ktdnui and is llu* jniiu ipal dance of the (Innds, wbuh 
llu'v re*p(*al al iide*rvals all Ihrniii^h the* cold weathe*r. and cnn.sider il as 
iheir t're*al auuise*ment. 
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In Ihc nionlh oi' Kiiwuir (S('plt‘nil)(‘rO cIoIxt), (loud f,drls carryinf,’ 
:ni oardu'n pot with holes on il aiui a wirk oil lami) and a clay image ol 
(love inside, go round I'rom house to house, singing and dancing. 'I'hev 
collect contrihulions ol roodslull's Irojn the ^illagel's and ha\e a least. 
“In Challisgarh. among the (ionds and Uawals (.-\hirs)'‘, rei)orls Kussel 
and Iliralal, “lliere was from tune to lime a kind ol I'eminist tnovemcnl, 
which IS called the Slri-liaj or ‘kingdom ol women'. The women pretend 
to he soldiers, sei/e all the weapons, axi's and sjiears that they can g('l 
liold ol and march in a body I'rom \illage to village At each village' they 
kill a goat and send its head to another \illagt' and then the women of 
lhal village, come and join them. During this lime tlu'v leave' their hair 
unbound and think that Ihe-y are' e'stahhshing llu' kmgdeiin oi wennen. 
\ller seime memtlis the* metveme'nl siihsiele's, and it is said to oeciir at irri' 
gular inti'r\al.s with a numhi'r ol \e'ar.s he'twcen caeh. 'The' woine'ii are' 
eommemb’ cemsiele'ie'd to he* out ol llie'ir se'ilse's." 

5. Hhiijiiliii : 

He'siele's the' Irihal eennmnnille's, e'S|)e‘e iallv Ihc (leinds. lilinjnlid le'sli 
\ al is e e'le'hrate'el l)N tlu' llinehi e asle's eii e e niral India as we'll. 'I'his le'sli 
', al. il a['pe'ars. is ce'h'hrale'il wilh a \ le'w lei pi I'ele'le'rmining Hie' sne e e'ss ol 
llu' ensuing erops. Il is ee'le'hrali'el during Sltninaii (.lul\ AugusI) .\ny 
ela\ ill Ihi' ShuLhi /-'e/A.s/i (bright loitnight) ol' Shr<nuiii, vitlage'rs punlx' 
ihe'inse'Ke's by taking bath anel plasle'iing llu'ir house's wilh coweiinig 
llu'ii setme' seeds are' senvn m a ('.hinkti. a eonie al baske t weive n at the' to() 
eil a pie'ce- eiC bamhoei. anel tlu' same' is [ilanleei t one- eeiriU'r. I'lu' e'arlh 
Use'd in llu' cliiiiLii is brought Iroiii the' spot whe're' lloli lire' was lit. 
i'reipitialion of gods ami geielde'sse's is an lne'^ italile' e-ve-nt eluring this Inm' 
The' se e'ds are' watered evt'ry da\. 

Tlu' nature' ol llu' e'nsinng e reij) is jn'e'ehe tcd em the' basis of the sprout 
ing ol the HhujttUd (seedlings), il the' st'e'elhngs ari' strong anel long llu' 
ensuing e reij) is bche'Vi'e! Ie» he a huinpe'r one'. 

On the' elav ol ('.hdlhurdd.si (last elay ed' SIuiLla Paksli) men and 
wemu'ii assemble' al the' heaelman's hemse' in the-ir Jie'st atlire. l lu're', Ihe'v 
sing anel elanee' in aee'omjiaiiiim'iit eil elriims and olhe'r musie'al iiislru 
menls d'he'ti the'V gei to eaeh anel e've'ry de'ily m the' village' anel [iro 
piliale' them In some' villages lihiijdlid may he' ke'pt in k'af cups anel 
Jleialed 111 the' water ol a ne-arahoul slre'am II is a eeimmon sight to see 
lhal those' assemble'el jiass re'inarks al the' lloaling lihiijdlid eif olhe'is. 
■Some eif them m.'iy also lake home' a little' Hhiiidlid. wliie'h is olfe'reel lo 
Ihe family deities 

<». Du.sseruli in Ka.star : 

Dusse'rah ee'lebralions in Baslar arc Ihe' combination ol the' sae.reer 
Mul the ’se'e-ular' in whie'h all the tribes join. It is sacred hecaus(‘ il is 
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Mil occiisioii to s^'fk' I)lt‘ssin!:;s ol' Danlcuhuu^rl Mai. the !L,Miarcliim dc-ily of 
)lu‘ ('ralwhilc Kaja of IJaslar, and scculav bccaiisr il is an occasion lo 
ic-assnrc ttic tailh ol the people ol Baslar on llieir kin;,'. 'I’liougli Uic 
delail.s ol llic (estival Inne imdc'f^^one a lot ol clianf^'e with llie in(‘rp,'ev 
ol tile Stale willi tlie Indian I'nion. Hie basic idea Ixdiind the resli\al 
rcinain.s inlact. \'arions ritual loles are |)hi\e<l b\ dill'ercMil Irilx's Mtiicb 
llu'N considi-r as tbeir traditional ri.L'hl. 

rile lunctioii at .1 af 4 dal|)iir. in Iron! ol the ro\al jialaci'. starts wilb 
Hie propitiation ol DdiUcsIttixiri rntii on I be Ashiixm \ni(in(isl}ij<i (October- 
November) b\ a Panika maiden lielow 1L’ \ears til a;.;e She is dri-ssca! 
in special clotbcs lo look liki* a ■‘;,'odf|(‘S','' and her mali'inal iincb' acts as 
a prussl, cbanlm^' iixnUrds and ollciin^ incc'iise. I’be whole almospbere 
bcconuss siilhised with a siipernaliiral air and b\ and b\ the ;^irl ”i-ls 
possi'ssed b} the deil\. Now. she is ceremonimislN ’married'’ lo the 
pi u’.sl 

On the second day A'o/o.s/i Stlifiimiui is perlorined at Hie temple ol 
i)(tnlcshinari Mai \ llalba man is selected to [ilay the rob' ol an asielic 
lor the rc'sl ol Hu' b da\s 11(‘ is belieM'd lo nndermo all the ordeals 
on behall ol the kin;^ so Ibal Hit' kmq nun \icaiionsl\ ^el Ibe Ix-ni'lil ol 
Ibis penance. 

On Ibe third da\ a ciiariol procession is taken out with Ibc' C.lilidliti 
,ninbrella) ol' IJdntesluodri Mdi beadni;^ it I'lu' M'.i’iar drninmer, sealed 
on a horse back, leads Ibe procession I'lie .Mnnda. llalba and Dbakadas 
also bavt' tbeii icspialivi' roles in Ibe pnxession 

rile bea\y and nias,si\e chaiiol made ol SV// (leaki wood is drawn 
b\ Ibe Murias oi Dlinrwa.s. riie cliari*)l is piepared b\ Ibe Mbalras. I’be 
I obars (black snnibs) are lo prepare Ibe elamjis. winle Sonars (!:^old 
sinilbs) supervise the conslrneiion ol Ibe ebariol 

'rile new chariot is used onl\ lor Hie last Iwo da\s ol lli(‘ I'esliNal 

while llu“ old one lol Hk' pri vions year) is used lor lb(‘ remaining eiglil 

days. bNerydaN. till \(dKU(il In i, Ibe same' pr<x ession wiHi siniilai 
lesli\ ilu's continues. 

On Ibe \dn(d-dlhii day Hiere is a < eremoii\ known as Kuniari Piiia 
ill which b nil mariK'd girls are led. i loHii'd and worshipped. 'I’lu' corn 
used lor Ilieir lood is Iroiii the newl\ liarvesUxI crop. On llu' same day 

Hie Jdc/i 111 till' jilt IS brought out. waslnxl. clolbed and allowed to ollei’ 

poo ja 

.Viiolber ini[)orlaiil ite'm is the reeeplion gi\en lo the image ol 
Ddulrsluvdit Mdi brought Imm Daiilewada on loot in a palaiujuin. 

On Ibe V/'/m/o (Idslidiiii daw the new cbariol is taken out in jircxcs- 
sion along with ilu' image ol Ddnlcsh'iuin Mni. 'I'liis da\ the cbariol is 
drawn b\ 'be Dandani Madias. On Hie m'xt day llu' image ol 
ihinlrslundii Mdi starts its return journey lo Daiilewara 
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7. Pai'iid Pai’%': 


rius is cc'U'briiU'd hv tlu' Irihcs oi B.ishir in lh(‘ monlh ol 

PluKju (i\>l)niiu-\-March). whi’ii ihc^ uinlcrtaKi- a ccicinomi’il luinlinf^ 
* \|)cdih(»ii in \\ldch hundreds ol lUcn join. I Ik' hind conlinucs lor a 
nund>cr ol day.s and as such Ihc iminlicrs ol (he hunlin^ paily cajry wilh 
(hem MilVicicnl (juanlily ol I'ood. 

I( i.s l)chc\cd liial lli(‘ (’crcinoinal luinl would help IIm‘ inullipliealion 
ol’ animals in llu' loresi, ha\e o<)od rains and a humper crop During Ihe 
himlin^’ season Ihey keep awa\ Irom af,M'ieiiltiiral operalioiis. Women 
are nol allowed lo pai Iiei|)alc‘ m Ihis (eiianonial luml. 

'llure arc \anous l>pi's ol Phi<hI, .sueli as d) C.liidiKji f)(tr<(<l. when 
lhe^ luml onl\ birds, (nl (lliolii I'nrnd. wherein \illaf 4 ers co-operaliN I'ly 
hind small animals: and pii) lirri Purad, also known as ftari Parad or 
Pj('(‘i VcPtdi. Ih'i'j I’arad is Ihe imiiorlani e('remonial hind, belore Ihe 
parl\ slarls lor Ihe expedilion. Ih(‘ Pcntut {Poojdri] propdiauxs sNhan 
di'iiie.s and san(li('\ lh(‘ luiidm^ weapons and seed jjrouf^'hl b\ Ihe im m 
beis ol Ihe expedilion. lie also [iredicls Ihe naluie ol Ihe hind. 

On Ihe same day lhe\ slarl )oi Ihe (‘X|)edilion (iame is (idheled 
( ool\(‘d and ealeii eo opera! i\el\ (\ei\ nif^hl. 'Ihe seed Inouf^dd wdb 
them IS mi.xed with Ihe hlood ol slain animals and taken home lo he 
mixed with llu‘ seed meant lor sowing during lhal season. 

PdVdd is practised lor a numliei- ol da^s and Ihe ;^ame baj,'^ed on Ihe 
l.isi da\ IS bronyhl lionu' to be shared b\ the membi'is ol Ihe lamilv. 

Of] ICC dj I Id' Pcfiislrdr Pencral of Jndri .Vem Delhi 

,*{ iMi’oin A.M iji:\(;ali hooks 

1. HllilDllA PHAHANDIIA i \n Anlholoi^x m Ihmeali) 

Iihl,(l hi/ S\NK.\1I .SIA (,M'! \ c^- .\K.sll\V Kl M Ml KW.M, 

II IS ;i collection ol ‘_M‘> i‘.ssa\s wrilleii 1)\ ’Jl) scholars ol India <nul 
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l)(iii\, l’a[H‘r liacU '-’SS ' I’nic Hs ,')'>( I iMIl* I’ .S i 

2. LAl'KIK SAVDAKOSII lA book ol ben^'ah lolkwords) 

Ihl K.VMIM KIM Ml h,\V M .\ 

piolu'er work ])^ dihjeenl sc holai" which contains more than 
10 000 spoken words ol Ihe I’olk pc'ople 1| has been processec' 
and classiru'd into st'xcn chapters 
Dciiu rcxin heiiiiii. -MS pai^'c's, I’licc Its 1'.’.'>() (I’.lhS! 

:i. LOKAYATA liANGl.A I'lhe Folklore ol ben-ali 
Hi] l'K(d' St Ml, ( 11 \Kll W.MVl'l 
II is an imporlanl work ol a \oiine research woikcn' 

Di'iin. I.IO paf^i's w iOi S p.i^cs I’lidlo I’oci' ils H 00 (lOO'.ll 

INDIAN PI ItlACAIIONS, .1. Hrilisli liulian Sheet, (.aleiillii I 
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I’HADVOT Kl IMAK MAITY 


IMANIK PIR WORSHIP AT TAMRALIPTA' 


1 

'I'ln' ))rt'sc‘nl arlich' is an altcmpl It) Iraci' llu- Inslorv dI Manik IMr 
'I'aniralijila (modi'iu Tainluk) in llu- (lislncl o( ]\Ii(Ina[)oiT. W'csl Hen 
pal Bcl'orr we po iiilo dclail.s of Manik I^ir. a short introduction on 
I’irisin is nc'ccssar} lor proper undcrslandmp 'riicrc arc sonu' rclipioiis 
[uacticcs current Ilirouplioiil the Muslim world wliicli arc not found in 
the Koran, (hie siicli practices is the adoration ol Pirs ' "Ihr is a term 
denotinp a spiritual director or piiidi’ amonp the vSutis or m\sties ol 
Islam rile functionarv dcscrihed by Hie title is known as undci' Ihe 
names: Shaikh. Murshid, I stadh. l*ir is a Persian word, hut is applicil 
to a spiritual puidc mori- commonU in India and Turkey than in its 
nati\e home ; Shaikh in our spc'cial simsc is in pi'iicral us(' throiiphout 
[^lam; murshid is also ^\ id('sjiread. but in rnrkish or Arabic s])<‘akinp 
(.ountrics rather than in India; ustadh is louiid in Persia".' 'riuis in ibe 
popular terminolopy the Subs of fame and power who used b» pi\e sinri 
tiiat instructions and somi'limes showed supernalural powms. came in be 
known as Paris in Henpal d'hese Pirs have been raised to the rank ol 
deities, not only in Benpal bul also in other jiarts of India In this eonnec- 
lion it is lo note lhat ‘the priesthood of Islam is two fold. The law and 
dopmas are ex[)()undefl by Hu- Mullah or learned teacher; tin' spiritual 
submission to, and I'ommunion with, llu‘ deit\ is ineulcated b> the Pii 
or sinriliial puide. rhcrc an- lour lamoiis Pirs — (1) Ahdul Kadir .lalaiii. 
(!_*) .\bu Isliak Shami ol ("hislil, (.’5) Mohindm Naksh-band and (1) Abdul 
Kadir Sohar-Wardi who are unncrsally rc'vcred Ihrouphou* Ihe Muslim 
world, and all subse(|ucnl Pirs beloupcd lo one or other ot their s|)iritual 

I The inTseiil slii«l> wtiicti i.s primarily based <jn field inve.stipatmn, has lieeii 
|)ti>sible lor a reseauli f,Manl awarded to the author Iw Itie t'niversily flranl.s (’em- 
iiiissioii under llie S( lieiiie ol ‘ rinaaei.d ,\sMslaiiee lo Ihe leaclieis ol (’.ollef{e.s/l niversi- 
lies loi re.seaia li/ leaiiied woik” W'liile eondu('linf« llie .surve>, 1 liave I)een greatly 
a-isi.slul 1)\ the llislorv Honours sludenLs ol our College espeeially 1)\ .Sriman Kamal 
Kiiiiiar Kiiiidu I am also eratelul lo my eldei brolhei .Sn F^raliilla lu'inar 
'lady. M , P (i H T . wlio has kindly gone Ihiough Ibis arliele .tiul has suggested a 
li'w im|)rovemeids. 

L’ .Mill a. A. (tal), Tlie Tubes and Casles ol' W'esI Uengal, [) ‘Jli? 

11a,slings, .t (tall I'm M’lojiaedia ol llehgion and Idlnes, \’oI \. |), 1(1. 



f.'uido> in an unbroken series lo llie I’roplu'L who is sl\le(l the (ounlain 
head oC all Pirs”.'' The Pirs were revered not only in their lil'e times 
hut also they are revered alter the extinction nl their mortal lives. W’heii 
a Pir departs I'roni this lil'e. he i.s cominmilv believed (i> lx* si ill preseni 
in spirit and out ol this beliel. his daif^odi or lonib. i.v . the inoS([iie erecti'd 
on the ^M-avi* of the* Pir becomes a place ol pil},nimae(>.’ In Imlia both 
Hindus and Muslims visit the darjL'ahs or tombs ol' dilVereiit Pirs lor vari 
ous purposes and oll'erin^'s are made to them lor the luKilmeiil ol some 
desired objects.^' 


II 

Pirism or tlu vvorshij) ol Pus or Muslim saints in Helical, accordim; 
lo Abdul Karim, "was not ol Heiij^ah orif^Mii. rallu'r il was miporb'd 
Irom Ihe west throuf 4 h Norlhern India bv Ibe immiei aiils."' Tliis v K'W 
(d Dr. Karim is objecled lo by Dr AMjali (dialtei-ji'c who writes lhal "the 
worship ol sands or Pirs in sev ('iileentb ceidurv Muslim society seems lo 
De ol Hindu orif'in”.'’ Dr. Chatter jee has I ailed lo note lhal belore Ihe 
17lh century Ihe praclii-e of worshipping Pirs bv Ihe Muslims was cur 
reni in Hen^'al as known from tin* works of lie joy (iupta and Miikunda 
ram Chakrabarty. Ihe Hengali poels of Ibe lath and Iblh e('nlury 1). 
1 esjx’elivi'ly and lhal Pirism is praclised Ihrouf^lioul Ihe Muslim wond as 
we have already poinb'd oul. Di. Challei'iei* has depended mu( h on an 
arlicle ol Mr. Mu/atrar-ud-din Nadir.' in drawiuf^ llu* above conclusion 
However. Ihe obst'rvalion ol Dr. Kaiim deserves spi'cial considi-ralioii 
Pirism found a f'real loolbold in HeiiLial as known Irom Ihe mediaeval 
r>en^’ali literature.''’ Ol course Ihe reason is nol lar lo si'i'k. ll is thus 


1 .Milv.i, V lI'M I, ()|) (‘ll . |) 'JliT L’li8 

(i il>i<l . Hdv (.h.iiidliiii 1. r I iiiji'i \kl),ii .111(1 . (];il(ult<i. la.'id. 

|i 1 t.’i . Kai'iin Abdul. Sacial lii.*.l(>i\ ol llic Mtisliiiis iii ISciip'al, la.Va. |i|) llVJ 170. 
< li.tlliTjee, .V. ({cn^'al in ttie Hci“n ol \ni .m;.;pb. lOliT p k’.'l.') 

(> Milra. A (Kill, oji ill. |)]). lilwl , Karim, op cil pp IbO-ITO 

7 Karim, oj) cil , ji lli.’i 

8. (dialler|t‘c. A, op. cil. p '-'.‘U 

9 "I’lri.sm" |( oi riipicd .Sufism), Isl.iinic ('.iillme. \ ol l\. pp 177 -181 

1(1 1b|ov (iiipla Padma Perana. i.d bv H K PIi.iII.k bar \ v .i. Ham Nikel.iii, 

Piari.sal, p .'>7, Miiknndaram (.hakr.ibai Iv , K.tvak.iiikaii ('h.imli Piili bv H.isiimali Pii- 
vale Lid , (’.aleulla, p (>8. 
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refolded ■ “d'lie c-xislmj' local [lopulalioii. tlie Buddliisls liad the prac- 
lice oi' wor.shippiiio |1 k* C.hdihjds or llie shifnis and adoring' Ihem with 
llowers aiul burning incensc'. Ilu' Hindus lutd an i(U‘ulieal idea in llieir 
A\alarisn) 'blu' Pirs apiaared lo Ihein eillur as llie ranlric (iunis or 
Ihe leachers of lhi‘ SalJa ordir ll is no wonder llial llie converts lound 
llie I’lrisni in Islam somewlial paralU-l lo llu'ir own Iradilions and 
‘'upersldions I’lu' lollowing lads Uaul support lo Ibis conclusion. I''irsl. 
a large lunnbi'r ol jilaces where llie loinbs ol Muslim Sulis or llieir 
chillaL IkiikiIls sland lo da\ weie oiiginall\ Hindu or BuddhisI siles 
Secondly, somelimes laKr lumbs were eri'cled m Ihosi* [ilaces. riuw 
ln'came llie phuas oi pilgrimage and salislied llie .sUjK'rslilions nalure 
ol hundreds ol pi'ople ' 

In Bingal ilu' adoralion ol sonu' I'lrs and (ia/is may be Iraeed back 
lo Hie earl\ nu'diaexal period Helereiices lo Ihe worship ol I’lrs and 
(la/i.s are lound in llu' works ol nu“diae\'al pods ol Bengal. riuu'e an- 
some Birs whose riderenees are nol lound in an\ lexi bid Ihey are 
enlhiisiaslically worshipped b\ Ihe ^ illage lolk The worship ol' Maiiik 
I’lr al 'ramluk. according lo local Iradilions. ma^ bi' Iracc'd back lo Ihe 
mid Hull eeulur\, Ihough Ihe cull ol' Manik Hir in Bengal max be liaeed 
back lo the l.'ilh or KUh ((‘iiluries .V 1)’’ Mediaexal xillage pods id Ben 
g'al composed songs in Ihe honour oi this I’lr and a lew collodion ol 
those songs popularl\ known as MaiiiL i'irci Jd/ifiraiKtina haxc been 
pubhslu'd.'' 1‘Aen lo dax lolk songs known as Manik Pirrr (inn are sung 
in xarious disliids ' .\s regards Ihe hisloricilx ol Manik Hir. Dr 

Karim oasis doubi and adds lhal among a number ol imaginary Hirs x i/ 
(ihora Hir. Kumbhira Hir. Madari Hir Manik Hir is one ol Ihem. Bid 
the wide |M'exal('nee ol Ihe worship ol Manik Hir in manx dislrids ol 
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and lhi‘ composilion of lolk son<,'s in honour ol Ihis parlitular 
I’ir support Ihc hislorioit_\ ol Manik idr. Ol course ihc iiaiuc ‘iManik* it 
I'll IS nol a Miislmi name and il is a later (oina;^(‘ owini^ to Hindu 
udliu-ncc. Now the orif,'iual name ol' llu.s Ihi is lost into ol)siiuil\ and 
probably diU' to Ibis reason Dr Kanin linnk.s llial Maiiik I'lr is one ot 
the inuif'inarv Pirs liki- (iboia Ibr. Kuinbbira I’lr. i-lc. Dr 1) (! Sen who 
has depended on llu' work written in honour ol Manik i’ir bs Muusbi 
Pijuruddin, proposes a dill'ereni \i(‘w. lie wrili's . "M'lio Ibis Manik 
ibr was is a dill'ieull problem lo sohe. .shrouded as Ibe aeeounl ol bun is 
in all manner ol rural lielion Ills own name and Ibal ol' bis brother are 
Hindu; bis niolber's name Dudb I’lbi is alsn Hindu. Ibe niaid.ser\aMl ol 
Ibe bouse was Hira. and Ibal is also a Hindu name His I'alber alone 
beais a Maboiuedan name I or liiis we can ouK i^uess Ibal be ma\ baM- 
lu'C'ii ol Hindu exlraelion, or moie probablv be ma\ ba\e been bom in 
a lamil\ eoineiled li oni llu' Hindu lo Islamile lailli I'iie anei rlole w bieli 
describes bis reslorin,!.; Ilie dead u»ws and bullocks lo lile ma\ la |e;.^eiid 
basi'd upon some healing power Ibal be [losse'^sed in re,Hard lo llu' 
disi'ases ol Ibe saeied animals ol Ibe Hindus Ibis probablx explains 
Ibe reason ol Ibe exlraoi (imar\ respeel paid l(» liini b\ Ibe rural aHi ieul 
Uiral Hindus who are woisbippers ol cows lUil Ibis is a mere 
In llie l('Heiidar\ aeeounl Ibal we ba\e. iie does nol appear as a morlal 
lull as one wliose aels ar<' all super lumiaii Inspilc oj all Ute.x' Icf/riuls. 
■ loinencr. Ik’ is iikI an iukkiiiuih} < huraclcr iind iiiiisl luiuv lint'd a.s a sniiil 
ur prop/icl ill liciujal soiuclinw allcr I hr Miih(iniHKi(l<iii co/a/ue.v/ 

Ill 


I'l om Ibe [uiblisbed lieiiHali \ersions. Iroin llu- lolk solids slill eur 
ri 111 in dillereni paiis ol Ibunal and Imm Ibe preseiil <la\ worship, a 
ilelailed bislorx ol Manik I’ir max bi leconslrueb-d A bnel oulliue ol 
I lu' sloi V IS as follows : 

rile Allah one da\ announced ; 

“Sei .lam- diba ami dunivar bbar 
Kabkale Manik babe axaler" 

I'lUflish ■ 

1 will I*"'' responsibililx ol llu' world who will be born 

as axalara and will be named as Manik m Ibe an*' ol Kali 

riiiis 1/eniH blessed b\ Ibe Allah Manik I’lr was boi n in Ibe earib 
How Maniu I’ir ba.s rc'ee'ixetl Ibe allention ol ibe people is also known to 

If) ll.ii) <)]i {'ll. [) 111); liiisii. ('i . op (il . p. 17 1 

Ifi .Sill. I) (' I’olk lalci'.ilui (' ol pp f-’- I;.'! illalu's .iic iiiiih 
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US, Onc’ (1('V(>U‘(I lo Diidh llie diui^'liler of a Nawab, saw a boy in 

a forcsl whili* shu was balliinf* in a lavi'i*. Oudh Bibi became very syin- 
pathelic lo see llie boy and eiKiiiired Ins whereabouts. The boy gave his 
ah-nlil} and said lhal la- was an oi phan and his name \> as Manik. 

‘ MaJiik deyan l)ale suna l)ali inai 

dunyaU* pliiri ami ma l)a|) nai". 

Ih'aring the sloi\, Dudh Bil)i was at)oul lo ci} and the boy aeeornjjanied 
lier lo ii('r resuhnice I’his boy was none bid Manik Pir of fame wlio slill 
<lcser\(‘s \en(>ralioM Irom llu' Hindus and Muslims alike. 

Mamk I’ir was relif^ious minded Irom Ins boyhood and be became a 
sainl. He also aeijinred sonu' supernalural jiowers winch he e\lnbil(‘d 
(irsl lo a (ow herd famil\ as known from Ihe lolklori- malerials. .Manik 
I'ir cann' lo Ihe lamily as a fa(|ir weariiif^ a coloured ca[) on Ihe head and 
carrying a club on Ihe one hand and a pol containing llu- gcTins ol 
diseases on Ihi- oilier and askc-d lor a (|uantily of milk from Ihe mislress 
c)|' the lamil\. 'I'ln- mislress lold llu- lac|ir lhal llieri- was no milk in her 
iiouse al the momeiU. Ihougb acUialls lliere was milk Manik Pir becaine 
\(‘r\ angr\ with Ihe niislri-ss who lold a lie I'lie mislress ol Ihe honsi- 

was also angry as soon as she was called a liar. Fhen she- asked llu- 
la<|ir lo milk a cow as much as he could and lo salisls his hunger Ilow 
e\er, llu- mistre-ss poinled a barn-ii cow lo llu- laepr and as soon as .Manik 
Pir loU(-lu-(l llu- ni])ph-s ol llu- c-ow winch was a barren oiu-. [nnfnsi- 
(juanlilN ol milk c-anu- onl 'I'luis .Manik Pir nnlki-d llu- barre-n cow who 

iu-\er gave- birlh lo a call. Ihough s(-\i-n big pih-lu-rs wi-ri- lilh-d with 
milk miraculously, \(-l nol a droj) of milk was gi\en lo Manik Pir b\ llu- 
mislrc-ss who carru-d all llu- pilclu-rs inside llu- house. Manik Pir bc-canu- 
M-r\ mu(-h anno\{-d and c-.vlnbih-d Ins powc-r for llu' sc-c-oiul lime. Ib- 
l(‘fl llu- place- but be- superiialurall\ mllicle-d ge-rm.s on llu- cows and 
bullocks ol llu- e-owberel lamily which he ^■isdl'd. Many e-ows including 
calves were dead. This e-re-ale-el a le-rror in llu- e-owlu-rd loeahty. Many 
persons inchieliiig llu- \illage- lie-ad lu-gan lo go onl in se-are-h ol Ihe- fae(ir 
'file faejir was loniul out and all Ihe- pe-oph- of the- localily be-gge-el pardon 
The- faqir was i)lea.se-el and all the- ilece‘ase-d cows and bullocks ine-lueimg 
l alves we-re re-slore-d lo hie-, 'I’lu* faepr also gai e- Ins ide-iilily. Sine-c- 
Ihen Mamk Pir has be-e-ii gi-lling weirsliippe'd by the [le'eiple ol Bengal. Ol' 
<nurse no one knows e-\ae-lU whe-re- he- live-el. Many jilace-s of undivided 
Be-ngal ha\e- been assign-, d as dargabs or loinbs''* of Manik Pir and the 

17 III Ihe- work ol Miinshi PjiriKhlin wrilli-n iii hoiioin ol .M;inik I’li, ')u(lli Ilihi 
IS icicirrd to :is ili(- tllollu-i' ol M.itllk I’ll' 

IS I siiiilly mitiiy diugnhs ol n [nii liciil.ir I'lr havi- Ix-e-ii loiind in dilp-roni pl.ici-s 
>)i Itciif'id II is .iKo true in ciisi- ol Manik I’lr A h-w din-Hahs ol ,\Ianik I’lr ol West 
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I)ilf,'i’inis viMl thi‘.>o lojnb.s lor the rulliliiu-nl ol \;inou> (Icsircd ol)H'( ls .iiid 
the i)(‘opli‘ |)a\ llu-ir on'criiif's and .xoiiictiinos \ olive one One o( sueh lonio 
ol' Manik I’lr popularU known as Maitik Pirci Thnn !■^ loiind al I'anna 

lipla inodi'in 1'ainliik). Disl Midnapore. W'esI Heii^^al 

IV 

rile |)iesenl siors ol (lie w'orshi|> oi Manik I’lr al I'amialipta i' 
laisecl on Held siiiwev wlneli has been eondiieled lor li\e class in (he inonlli 

o/ Pdii.sh (Dc'cc'inlier. IDIW Januars. IhC)'.)) li S l.'JTo I'lie dar^ah ol 

Manik I*ir at Tainralipla is a nind house shaded bs ldc‘s The house i- 
east laein.n hasin^^ a window on the' south and door on the' side* ol tin 
house riic' lloor ol the* house is metalled I'lie l*ir einblemalieallv wor 
shipped h\ a rea lanj^uilar brick bnill two stairs inside the house and is 
hc'ld ill hii,di esteem in the loealils I'lu' Manik Pirer Than i e llic' dari'ah 
ol Manik I’lr. is loealed on Hie road side Mans buses Irom ramulk 

i^anskura. Tainhik Meehada. Meehada Scaampur s la I'amluk. Paiiskiira 
llaldia s la rainluk. Ihmskura Nar^'hal sia rainhik. Meehada Nai'^ha! via 
I'amluk run dads on tin- al>ov(> road and Ihi* eondiielor ol each 
bus. sshile passing; on the ahose road. Ihrosss a com «d ten or live 
jiaise or more in honour ol the Pir with the hope ol sale |ournes ol iin' 
bus ( oneianed whde persons ol other sc'hieles aic' passing bs this roai) 
Ihi'v also do the same* praelic e h> en the [)assershs shoss their respia l- 
lo the' Pn eilhc'r bs throwing i oin^ or bv saluting' him besides these 
numerous votaries visit the dari;ah loi various purposes as ss i‘ shall se« 
iailc'r on Moieosei. the ssors hip ol .Manik Pir is not eonlined to anv 

[larlicular section ol the soeiels I'rom our siirvc's it is clear that p< i 

sons Irom all caslc's and erec'cls pas then respc-els to the Pir The anti 
([nils ol this particular Manik Pir. aeeordin^' to local traditions and Hu 
slalenu'iils 'd the owners ol the' Pir. mas be traced back to lhc‘ mid P.Mh 
cc’idurs rhere are vast landc'd proiierlv endowed lor the mainlenaiu e 

ol the clar^'ah but a little' income out cd this land is spc'iil now lor main 

lainin” Hie dar^'ah and lor his worshi() The reason is not tar to sc'ck. 
Fhe dar^oih ol Manik Pir had liec'ii erecdc'd bs a parlieular lamils in the 
rnid Ihfh c c'liturs and that lamils has been now split up Nalurallv tlu- 
properls ol Manik Pir has bec'ii disicled amono mans owners and as a 
rc'sull ol' this it is now nohods's businc'ss to look atli*r the Pir Ol eoursi 

lU'iiHul iiiav 1)1- meiUioiied hcie ter llit'ir iii)|)ul;ail> |1' \'illa;,M- - .Soiiiid.itii'.), I* s 
Krisluiiinaf.'.ii . (-1 vdla^jf Kiiiu.ii [an. I’ .s ('.li.ikdidi:< . id) v dlai<e-Kiil(l!in^a, t’ .S Il.iriii 
i^luila iNadia) , Ml e ill;i"<‘ Koli .in*'. 1’ .S t ll.ii 11 luo'.dilv i .Viiv w ,o liKi- lli< 

spread id llu' vveislnp id i i)aili(idjir deilv m i nil luun nia' i)l.ii e lo fd'.n r, llie vvorsliip 
(d a pailU'dar |U| with Hie l■slal)llshlnellt nl flait^alis as idlshoDls id Hie (nii'm.ii one 
(le vvliere Hie I’li is lielii veij lo lie engraved) also i.pieaels lioiii plai e |o plate 
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llu' oxMicrs i>l llu' I’lr s|«n(l nolhii)!^ or voi\ lilllc, ycl lli(\ t-arn 
moiioy oul ol lliis dart'ah. 

l*iTi«)ils and methods ol' viorsliip 
priestly liiiietion and saerifieial otTerin^s : 

rile (lai;;ali ol Miiink I’ir al raiiihik is Msilcd 1)\ a lar^c crowd and 
,.iuoni^ Ihc \olancs Ihc women lorin tlie inajoriK. \’olaries <‘.sj)cciali\ 
liie wonieiilolk \isit llie dar^'at) lor various purjioses A devotee can 
oiler /JI //0 on anv day to Manik I’lr Init usuallv the lirst and last Sundav 
ol eacli Hen,o;,ii monih are heiiif^ consideri'd as Ihe sinlal)le days lor the 
'vorshi)) Naturallv a j,'real nuintier ol volaru's come on these' tlavs in 
Ihe iiioinini^ Irom (i .1(1 AM. lo \M, I’eopli' also visil on olli(r 

.Sundav s ol a Ueiii^'rili Month hesides Ihe lirsi and llie Iasi .Siindavs ol 
I ach lieiif^ali monih jieojile aUo visit llie ilaij^ali in lariie numhers on Ihi' 
last (lav ol Ihe month ol Paiish (DecemJa r Janiiarv ) Most ol 
Ihe votaries to the daiJL^ah especially the molln rs aloiiji; vvilh Iheir 
e liildren have' their halhs in a tank ad)oininL; to the dar.L'ati and this lank 
iiehaiL’s |o iJie properlv ol the Pir and is known as /'/rcr It is 

oopnlarlv believed bv llu' votaries that Ihe water ol tins lank is sacred 
and lo have balli in this lank yii'lds o(,(ul results he the imrposi- ol < om 
my to the daryali is well seivedi Caislomarilv al tlu' lime ol balhniy one 
has lo dive Ihine (dnidren aboul live vears and above are also ma<b 
hi obseive this practice W'alers ol the said lank are sprinkled on lln 
i (idles and heads ol Ihe ihildreii below live vi-ai's .Sometimes linnui'K 
;>asl(s are rubbed on Ibe bodu's ol cbildreii beloie Ihev aia made lake 
ilieir balli m Ihe tank I'be Khadem iie the owner enm priest ol Ihe 
‘■aiyah) t haryes 1(1 paise per head Irom [lersons mli ndmy to lake lialh in 
ihe lank (>1 (ouise Mu re is evception lo tills lule. .Soiiielimes votaries 
.nbndiny lo lake balli in Ibe lank briny some cpianlilv ol nee and veyi 
( ibles ||\ such cases a lumpsum is charyed Helore bikiny bath vota 
iise pav their olleriny le .S/r/i; whicli coiisisls ol suyar cakes Suyai 
takes are available in the lemiiorarv shojis winch are lound oiilv on Ihe 
I'isl and Iasi Sundav ol each Peiiyali month or in the [lernianenl shoiis 
located at a dislaiiie \l(er liaviny Iheir balhs. Ihe votaries aie yenerallv 
nsinicled lo leave till' place w ilhoul paviny anv look lo Ihe daryah II 
sold bv Ihe Klifideii} that Ihc' pi'isons who observe this insInictK'n or 
I abler taboo will yet yood results. It is interestmy to note in this con¬ 
nection that accoidiny In lh(' Iradilional Hindu custom and pracbee in 
India iisuallv a victory or vobiries conu' to a Hindu teinjvli' or shrine 
.dlcr haviny his or her b<dh or soinebines lie or she is lo take liath in the 
l ink Ol jxmd attached lo Ihe temple or slirine concerned helore he or she 
‘•Ibrs the olTerinys {fjiijd) to the deity. Hut in case ol the vvorshij) ol 
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Manik Pir al rainluk. liic praclicT is allo^'cllicr diilcrriil ll i'- (nr, 
Iradicloiv In llu“ lliiuiii prarlicr. Ihoiij^li mnsi nl llir Nolarirs (n tiu 
(larj*;!!! ol Maink I’lr ol our (liscussioii art' Ilir Hmdiis 

riir Khiitif'in ol this daroah rhai^t's 'Ja paist' lor rath pui'i as 
(!<il\shtii(i iirr) < )l rtiiiisr rsrrplioii is thrrr Al Ihc timr til ollrniii, 
Mnintl iiiijd adrr Ihr luKihiiriil ol crrlam sjirrilii drsirr. llu- Kluuleiu 
( har.^rs additional (hiksliinu and Hit' prisons ronrrinrd arr to tompl\ 
■>\iili this drinand ManiU Pir is proinissrd with Ihr innif^rs ol rla\ horses 
io hr tdlrrrd hv jirisons rsprriall\ 1)\ the mollu'r.s id' llu* sirk rhildrrn hir 
Ihr luHilnit'nl td \arious sjirrilic drsirrs \l Ihr tirnr ol llir tdlrrin-^ Maiuil 
Pnj(t onr has to tdlrr douhir llu' nundirr td < lay horst-s as a ridr .md 
llu'sr iinaj^rs td rla\ horses are availahir in Ihr IrinpoiaiN' shop or in Hit 
priinant'id one, Soiiu'linirs llu \olaiirs do iitd ol)srr\r this rule 1)\ 
poinlin^ Old Iht'ii linanrial inal)dit\ riit' si^niliraiur ol tdlrrin;! tin 
rlav htii'srs. as rsplainrd l)\ Ihr luolhrrs ha\ in^ Ihrir t hildirii, is |hal 
ihrir tlnltlirn should hr turi'd Irom sirkiirss and ollu-r rhdd (list asrs 
i)\ Ihr hlrssiii^ td Maiiik Pii and lhal lhr\ wtiiild hr ahit' Io run likt 
horses ha\inn ;^oo(l ph\sir and hr 1 rrr li’om diseases 

I lu' hisl milk (d tow, whirh hrais a rail, is ollrrrd Io Ihr darj^ah o! 
.\!anik Pir 11 IS |)(‘lir\rd lhal il llir liis| milk id a tow is poiirt'd on Ihr 
rinhlrm ol Maiiik Pir Ihr tow rontrinrd has |ti ,l;i\'‘ more mdk Im Ihr 
hlrssiiu: ol Manik Pii Hrsidrs tdlrriim the lirsi milk lor j^amin^; mon 
milk horn Hit' row il is also Itiunti lhal lor Ihr salt' drlnt'is td a row tin 
owner td Ihr rtiw maki's nunutl Io Manik Pir with Ihr sa\in^ lhal llu 
lirsi mdk will hr olVrrrtl Io Mamk Pii I'lu' iikiikiI is lullilrd alter llu' 
sale (lrh\rr\ as hr promisst'd rarlu'r I'luis Ihr ollrrint,^ ol the In si milk 
(d a row on two net asions as slalt'd ,iho\r is widrl\ riirrriil m Ihr daiLiah 
ol Manik Pir and il hi'lonos |o Hit' ralr^'ors ol sarrilirial ollt'iinj^s I his 
j rarliri- td idlt'i'in^ Ihr lirsi milk Io Manik Pii ma\ ha\t' ori^inalrd altri 
Ihr r\ampli' td Ihr slor\ rrlalin^ Io Ihis Pir Morro\rr, in aiioihrr lr\l 
wrillrii 111 honour ol Manik Pir il is slated lhal alirr rxhihiliiif,; Ihr 
pow't'r Io a ( ow'ht'rd lainih (lioal.i) Mamk Pir ordrn'd ail (ioalas lln iirr 
lorth Io (dit'r Ihr lirsi Milk ol a row which would hrai a rail Io Ihc 
.'arth 

riu' pnrslls lunriitm is rarru'tl onl h\ ladh Iht' malt' and Irinalt 
I'U'inhrrs ol Ihr tiwnrr ol Mamk Pir and somt'limrs h\ Ihr male rrlahoiis 
(d Iht' ownt'i lamily I'lit' prit'sl alter hiking Ihr sarrilirial ollrrin;,; 
isiriii) Irorn a volarv\olart'ss I'ldrrs msidr Iht' dai'cah and Iht'ii t'llhi'i 
loiichinr Ihr ollrrin^' Io Ihr rmhh'in td Iht' Pir or wilhoul lourhinr il, lln 
prit'.sl coMirs out Priori' Ihr jirit'sl comrs mil ht' slir krt'iis a It'w siioat 
raki's in a haskt'l and then rrlurns the oITt'iinL; In the \olarv/\ otairss 

111 Sell. 1) ( , , oj) t ll . |i I 
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(ojKcriud i <u' soniclinn* i)a.sl lu’l leases and llowt-rs art*’ k<‘])l 

iiisi(|<‘ Ihf da)^'ali and llicsc aii' }4i\t‘n with llu‘ oll'trinf^s as we ojlcii find 
ih( |)ia(li(e in lln* Hindu leinplc or sJirinc On ciKiiiirv J lia\t‘ bfen 
told f)\ flic pncsls Ifial they fiave anan^'ed so llu‘\ are lecjliirc'd hy the 
Hindus w fio fonn the n}a jonl\ ol \isitors Jl is .1 nnujiie e\i!inj)le ol 
Hindu Muslnn unil\. Those who come willi the cow milk olf\-r all to 
!h<- Ihi 'TIk' jirn-sl pours some (juanlily ol milk on the emhlein of the 
I'lr and the r(‘st is kejit on a pot which the priest carries home alont,' with 
; ice and ollu r \e^ilahl( s collect! d as ol 1 erinL;s lioin llu- votaries Tin 
d.iiL'ah IS allend(‘d h\ a jniesl iroin morning to ewniiio (iiplo (S IMI ) 
‘w er\ da\ 

i’lirpcise of Worship : 

Manik i’ll <»l Tamluk is worship|*ed loi lln lollowinf.; |)iiipo>es which 
sf( L'i\en helow chronolo^icailN in relation to tlieii popiilaiiK 

(1) (iiirer of diseases: 

ai Manik I’li in woishipiKd as the cuki <d childrt n s si< knes^ and 
d(hdil\ ol health es|ieciall\ ol rickets I siiall\ the imdheis aloii” with 
![i<ir chihhen pa\ tlnii ollennos to the i’lr wdh the hope (d their 
• hddtcn's r(!o\er\ tioin sicknrss Soinelinies 141 andinot hei s also \isit 
ttie flar^ah with the hojie ol their i^i anddanj,'htei s' and sons' ieco\er\ 
Ironi sickness Sometimes (piack inedu iiu-s aie distrihiited h\ IJkkIcH' 
'll ;iit n ime ol Manik I’o at a certain cost 

h) Manik I’ir is especialK worshipiied 1 )\ women as tin iiiiei ol 
hinale dise<ises in parliiiilai and «dher iliseases m oeniial Sonielmies 
molheis 111 law \isit the dar^'ah and ollei ]m)a to the Ihr with the hope 
oi their sons m law's ieco\erv Irom ihllereiit diseases. 

1(1 \^’omen \ isil the d.ii'oah o! Manik f’ir not onl\ lor then own 
ie(o\ei\ and Iheii children's reco\er\ lioiii dillVrent diseases as staled 
,'d)o\e hilt also lor the recovei\ ol their hiishaiuls' madness, leinporarv 
iiisanit\ ( tc 

id I ('.hildren who make walei in hed come I'llhei mdependi'iilK or 
iloiif^' with their mothers or relati\(s to Hit' darj'ah ol Manik I’ir. oll'er 
fnU(t and ha\e their hath in the lank ol Manik I’ir. It is po|nilarly he 
iie\ed that such children may he cured Irom their hahit hy the f'race of 
tile I’lr. (dnidren are iisiialls asked h> the IJukIciu to haw their hath 
on the lour eonlinuali\<' Siinda\s to ^'et f^ood results Children helweeii 
.■) to 1 .■) seals come to the daroah as our sur\e) records. 

(■) .Manik I’lr is also svorshippi'd as the cm<‘r of cow diseases. M'hen 
(11 epidi lint ol ! ow s breaks out m a villaf'e. Manik I’ir is ceremonially 
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()1 shipj)(‘d b\ th(“ ^ illuf^'crs ol lJu' .illicicd xdlayc a Ihi^ 

pijulicc'.'IS In'roniiiiM obsoli-lc Jutc Dt (nurse lliis piaclKe is sliielh 
nliseiyed ni Ibc dur^^’ulis nl Maiiik l*ii al Kuiiiarimr P S. (Ibakdab 
' Nadia) .Kablauf^a. P S. llannnliala iNadia). Knilraiij., P S. lllaipara 
. llnn/.'lTlv) and many other plaee> 

(2) Milk-{»iv«‘r : 

Mnlbeis who Jia\e babies in tlieir lajis Init laekm:.’ in breast milk \ isit 
the darnab with the JinjX' that tbe\ will be blessed with pmliise bi»,isl 
milk b\ the ^'raee nl Manik Pii I lia\e lai n told bv man\ \isilnis lhal 
riliier ltu‘\ nr H'eir relati\t s lia\e been siieic'sslnl in their purpose nl ( nm 
myf In llu* daif^ah. 'I'his leinark has iteen made nnl nl their jiast t \p. ri 
enees Sometimes a lew peisniis \ isil llu' daiyjall when Iheir mnlherinws 
produce less milk In both the t ase.s the purpose nl cnmmL.' is in mk lease 
milk both in the innllu'is breasts and on tin* innihercnws Mntheis 
cnininc tor this purpose Ursl oiler /mpi to Manik Pii and llu n lake then 
bath in the lank ol Manik Pii I'n ha\e bath in the lank is a iompiilsni\ 
[Jiatfi'c Now the (pieslinn conu's how Manik Pir has lu en •'mp(,\\(|(^| 
in l)l< ss profuse hreasi milk on tlu' mothers ha\in;; childien As we ha\e 
alreadv obseiwed m the >lnr\ lhal Manik Pii siipi‘rn,durall\ m iked a 
I'arien cow and |)rnluse cpianlitx ol milk ( anu‘ out liom Ihe nipph s ol 
llie barieii cow I’liis association ol Manik Pir with Ihe <ows m ne 
lal and the cos\ milk in parlicular leads the !olk |ieoplc‘ In behe\e that 
il Manik Pir be jileascd. molluMs lacking in breasi milk may be blessed 
with proluse breast milk Ol course it may be Ihe i ase lhal jisxcholoyi 
tails adsanced persons ol Ihe localils who w'eii' inleiested |o make tin 
Pir ol oiii' study |)opnlar. mit,'ht inlrodiuc this prat tice The reason ol 
the oiiLiin ol Ihe jiraclice may be otherwise Such introduction ol Ihc 
new poweis on a particular deil\ or on a person who has be*'n raist <1 to 
the raidv ol a deilv like Manik Ihr and so on m a common jihenonienon 
Ol die h)s|oi\ (li lolk rehyion ol lleiieal 

P5) Keitiuver of barrenness: 

il IS behesed that Manik Pir has Ihe powei ol u ino\ iul; baricmiiess 
To rcinose Ihe sliema cd barrenness Irom women mans baiieii wciinen 
come to Ihe dar^'ah ol' Manik Pir edhei on the first oi last Sundas ol a 
deiitfali month, oiler /a//o and lake their lialh in tlie lank ol Manik Pir 
! his practice is aPo obsersed on llu last da\ ol Paush (Dia i'inbei 
danuars I whim a lair is held on Ihe courtyard ol the daiy,'ah ol Manik 

Pti 
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t4) OtluM’ objorts : 

Manik I’ir is jilso w orshipprd li) lor Ihc J 4 (‘iu'rnl wcllarc ol' llu; 
!amil\, !ij) as a (jramadeixita Ix'lorc' any aiispu'ious rile, (in) as the rcsull 
'<1 llic 1 iiliiliiu-nl ol a sja'cific (l(>siri' like j>assiniL> an i.'\ainiiialion. winin;^ 
('M-r a lili;^alion jLiollin,” a strvicc. lindinj^' a lost aiiicU' clc 1I»‘ is also 
\s orshipjx'd loi- oilier Iroiibles Midi as ladlil(‘ss spouses, poor ero])s. (iiiaii 
I lal loss. ni\sU>riou.s disappearanei' ol' beloii^iii^s el<- 

ll IS iiileresiiii^f to nole in Hus eonnedion Ihal in all llie aboM' eases 
peoi)l(' make- \ ow s lo Manik IMr and w luai llieir \o\vs arc' liilliled, persons 
come to tile and Inllil the \o\\s 


I'iiii*: 

\ lair IS held e\er\ \ear on llie las| da\ of I'ausli (i)eceniber- 
,tannar\ ) on tin* eoiirlyard ol Ifu' darj'ah ol Manik IMr al raniluk I’lie 
lair is allended b\ a ^ood ma|oril\ ol lh(‘ people' On llu' same da\ there 
Is another lair ea nlermf,' the Goddess Harf^'ahhima at rainlnk In this < on 
iM'dioii \\i' nia\ also reniemln'r the lairs held in other places ol bein>al 
111 honour ol Manik l*ir. In the villaj.'e Kmnarpui. P S (diakdaha 
'Naehai a lair is held e\i'rv \ear on the last da\ ol Paiish on Ihe eourl 
' ard ol the dar^^ah o| Manik IMr The lair is atte nded h\ Hindus aiiel 
Muslims alike' On this day the Muslim laeprs earn nieiiu'v throiif;!! be'i^ 
I’ino b\ siiu^iiii^ the' soM>_rs eil Manik I’lr. A similar lair is also lu'lel in tin' 
village' Katelaiif^'a. P S llann^hata (Nadia) l■^e'ry \e>ar on tlu' (irsi da\ ol 
Ma^h i.laiuiar\ I'e'hruarv) o\e'r an ari'a ol aere's ol land lu'ar the' 

elai'^ah ol Manik l^ir. I'liis land be'lonos to the* property ol the' Pir I'hi' 
lair continiu's lor ahoiit se've'ii days and the'ir come' about lilly shops m 
the' lair. riie lair is atle'ude'd elaily by a crowd ol loiu hundre'd |)ersons 
ol llineliis and Muslims. In the' Nillaj^e* Kotranf*’. P. S I Itarpara (tbeoi^hlNi 
a lair is lu'lel on the' last da\ e»l Paush which e'onluuies le»r Ihre'e' da\s 
1 hus the- lairs which an- held in dilli're'nl plac'i's ol Helical ee'iile'i'ini; 

Manik Pir. are* of !,'re'al importance' in Ihe lu'le! on seicio eiillui al studies 
in He noal 

It is edlen iu'ard in Hi' noal that Manik Pir is said to be* the' saviour ol 
mankind (Mutiik Pir bJunHinddir pare jidnir mt). 'Phis indicati's llu' popu 
laritv ol Manik Pir in Henj^ali society. Ol course' now a-davs the' popu 

iaritv e>l the' IMr lias hei'ii dinunislu'd lo a f^real e'xle'ut. It is eiwiuf^ to 

llu' spread of wi'ste'rn I'due'ation and the I'll’e'e'l of industrialisation The' 
same' is tine m case' of the' folk-r('lif.>ion of Heu^nil in ^’eneral I'lu're* is 
no d< living' the tact that Manik Pir ol raniluk still occupie s an important 
place' in the history of folk re'lif»ion as skelehe'd from our exhaustive' ami 
detaili'il study 

Lectiirv in llislorp. Tnrvdiptn Mulianidifdlfnjn, Tdinliik 
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I* '1I1.\NK.\PPAN WIK 


PAHA FHSTIX AL OF THF iXAlJHS OF KFHAL 


liilrodui’tion : 

l^(tr(i /Vo( ('.s.sjo/i i.s oDc ()l (lu> lolk irs{i\i\ls ni Niur fomimmih til 
Kcriilii \vlii(‘l) lias escaped llie noliee ol socadoj^'isls I'lie (nij^m and 
de\i‘loj)ineiil ol (his lolk leslixal is ohseuie. lliis parlieiilar Icslnal is 
i ssoeialed willi llie Nair eoiimuinil\ honi lime immem<»nal 'I'liis is a 
'-iii\i\al ol llieir Iradilional prolessioii. Nans loniied Hie nulilia ol 
Keiala lill reeetillv 'I'he leslisal has heiome esliiul in eerlain parls ol 
Kerala I’lie preseiil sliidx is based on ohserxalion and inloiinalion 
lioin lh(‘ I'ormer (aiehin Stale area ol Keiala No .illempl is niadi |o 
e\ahiale Ihe si.i^niiieanee ol lliis leslival 

\\ hat is Paiii ? 

I'did, hleialls means a measiireiiienl. and lif^iiiati\el\ il si.L'nilies lln 
ollei ol paddv. (lowers ele (o one ol Ihe Mhaf,'a\ali l( inples The ollu 

ol I'di'd was \er\ popiilai' belore Ihe Indepc ndem e Slill. Ibis linn 

I'oiionred leslival can he wilnessed (weiw \ear m Ihe rmal aie.is ol 
Keial.i, rile riliials ol Ihe lesinal d(‘scnhed in Ihe preseni sliidv ai< 
Jiased on Ihe Para processions ol |{haf,'a\ali lemplc's such as Kannan 
pn/ha. Ihmai. Kalappurakka\ il ele. siliialed moslly m (',halaknd\ area ol 
(aiehin Male I hese Hhap’avali temples eommand an o\ei w hehninp 
•-wa\ o\(r Ihe jieopU' ol Ihe ei'slwhile Cneldn Male ol Kerala jAs 

Kann.inpn/ha has crossed the harriers oi lalnk'- and disliicK .md 

iioids a prommeni position in eeniral Kerala. Ihe histor\ ol Ihe leinple is 
lra<\d in hri( I’ oullmes m Ihe appeiidiv 1 <)nl\ the essenlial e!( nn nis t.l 

(he ladl'd leslnal are di'senhed In,‘re I'housainls ol \ ilia ,m i's oiler l*<n'd 

to Ihe Kannanpii/ha deilv wilhoul an\ distnu lion ol (asle and com 

mumly in the Hindu soeiely. Muslims and Chrislians is saerelipnous to 
olK 1 I'artt 


'I'ht* Fara I’roeossion : 

All(‘r Ihe harvest season in lh(‘ month ol' Makara (I'ehinaiw Man hi 
IS ()\er. Ihe Para j)roc(‘ssion slarls Irom one ol the l>hat,'a\ali lemples h- 
which the people ol not only the jiarlicular locality when* Ihe lemph i'- 



>iiujil(*<i. but llu' mjijority ol the inhabilauLs «>1 Ihc district owe alli'^'iancc. 
The |)roics.sion always starts on loot. No sort ol‘ (■onvc^allcc is used. I'lu- 
])erso!inel ol the pioei'ssion consists ol lli(‘ ordained orach' ol Ihe parli 
eiilar goddess, two unordained assistants, si‘\cn to nine (alwa\s in odd 
numhers) druninicrs. one homer, one cvinbalisl. one bu^di r, one treasurer 
and a number ol extras \ burninf.; brass lamp witli eollon w u ks 
immeis(>d m cm omit oil is lij'liled Irom Ihe lempli' ol Ihe (h'il\ and the 
Ihime IS carrieii to dillereni [ilaccs where Ihe [irocession calls on. I'ln 
i-mhlems ol tlie d('il\ < onsists ol one lonj,' pii'ce ol crimson calico cloth 
a sword, two jinehs. two eoconiil (lower si)alhes and lh(' Inirnmi^ lani|) 
ii''hled Irom llie lemple ( he lamp is earrii'd in IronI ol’ tin' prm ession 
by oni' ol llie unordained assistants ol the oracle and Ihe other (‘inbleins 
ol Ihe deil\ are carried b\ the other assistant ol Ihe orach' The ri'sl ol 
Ihe jiarly lolh»w' them 

riu' proci'ssion slojis at se\eral houses in the surroundin'.; \illa;^'es 
to lecene Ihe oiler ot /’oro.s-. Fhe treasurer ol (he (h'ilx knows b\ In'ait 
Ihe ])arlicular Nair honselioids who owe alle^'ieiuc' to llu' particular 
i;oddess lie max exen ri'lresh his nu'inorx troin Ihe \(couni Hoi)k 
x\ liK h he carries xxilh him h> make lu'cessarx' enirii s ol the receipt ol 
Parfi. il Ins ineiiiorx ooes not sirxe him xxell. or il he is a nexx man In 
lac! then' is no necessity of laxinj; liis ineinorx . as the annonneemenl 
ma<h' hx the drummers b\ a llourish or Ixxo on entering’ a iiartieular \il 
ia',>e is ilsell a |)ioelamalion !o the xilla^c'is that the l^tira proeessii>n is 
marching' and (hex are ia'(|uired lo hi' ready xxilh Iheir oll'er 

\u.spi(‘ioiis poriod.s : 

/’o/vf IS ollered 1)\ all llu' inhabitants ol a xilla^'e. exei'pl by the 
t.hrisliaiis and Muslims Al lh(' lime of oiler ot i^irn Iherc- shouhl iidl 1). 
[nild ipolulionl in llu' house xxhich otl'ers this customary contiibution 
During (h'alh, delixerx and menstrual pollution periods Para is not 
cITi'ii'd In (h'ath |)olIulion Ptin/ xvill m'xer b(' ollered 'I’lii'ri' is some 
iclaxation in respeci ol ))irlh aiul nn'iislrual pollutions xxhich xx e shall 
point out later on 

l*r(*liminaruvs of lh«* offer : 

I'irsl ol all the' courtyard ot the Nair household is s\vcj)l clearly and 
purilied bv xxashiii” it with cow dunt; emulsion, 'rhe central portion ol 
(he eourtxard (onsistino oC an area of about S II. X H It .spa<'e is sub 
jecled lo a second or third treatment ol cowdiin*; emulsion The proees 
sion, durin;;' its routine round, calls on the Nair housx'holder or tlu' latter 
sends an invitation lo tin* oracle to ri'ceive his oiler it lie apprehends any 
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l>oIlut('cl period. Now a days Pnra is received from conimunilies below 
the status of Nairs on request only. 

As soon as the oracle and Ins retinue enter I tie still ol Ibo honiesland, 
llie lady of the house re<.ei\es them with utmost cordiality and imjiortunes 
them to lake their si'al.s m mats s[)read out m the [xulico ot the house, 
t he parly is then sc'rved with li},dit rerre.>hmenls and com eiitioiial neces 
silies, such as hclc‘1, loliaceo (dc. \N’iien liie pail\ has soil iiienl 1\ 
reeoujied, preliminaries of the ritual aspi'cl ol tlu- olVer ol P<tnt arc {^one 
throu},'h. 

A lew lines. maf.;ical in nature', are diinMi m the central portion ol 
the courtyard which has been siihjee ti'il to a s[)<‘cial treatiiieiit ot cowehm;.; 
enuilsimi by a paste made of rice Hour. A Punt (the wooden measuiin^ 
\«'ssel which has f^ot a i apacity ol ‘2/ath of a hushell) is brought l)\ oiii' 
ol the members ol IIk' household and it is placed in the ce ntre ol llic line's 
elrawn. Tins is i^ene'iallN elonc h\ one- ol the immhe'is of oracles 
parly 

ilnw Para is olYercd : 

Alte r the- |)re‘hminaries aie o\er, one' lull measure' ol padd\ (aheml la 
-ceis) IS brouj^hl in a e'omcal basked liom llu' ^Manai\ ol Ihi' house'holel 
b\ lad\ ol Ihc house' anel she' litis the' Punt N\ ilh paelely liN he'r eewn hanels. 

.\.s seeon as the' eiraek' anel his re-lnuie' re'ae'h the' heiuselmld, the' 
e inbleins of the' ele ilN are' ke-pl in the' y;i'anai\. By the' lime' the' Punt is 
lilleel in. Ihe'se' are' l)re)U}. 5 hl lei llu' e'ouil\arel whieh has be en subje'ede'el |e) 
spe e iai tre'atme-nl anel eU'iieisileei tlu'ie' 

d’he' lael\ wlm olVe'i s I he' Punt shemlel e arhe'r ha\e' lake'll hath be'fore' 
hlliipi.' in the' measure'. She' must also ha\e' weein he'r elress in the' Iraeli- 
liemal maniu'r. B\ the' Iraehliemal maniu'r eif elressin;^, 1 me an, that the 
laely shemlel liave' weirn a tij,dil uneie'r e leilh in the' lue ki'el fashion. o\er 
w Inch a jm’e i' of e leilh, six yarels loni; \unnuru m the' leie al lan^auufe ) anel 
Slid ie ie'iitly w ieU' ene)U£.;h is w eu n vSaris are' iieve'r we)i n em this eie e asioii. 
riu' ui)j)e'r e'leilh, in llu' ^emel eilel eia^s eemsisli'el e»f a rouLu (a peeuliar 
kinel ol bl^mse' e'o\ering the' trunk, from the iie'ck lo the' waist) e)\e‘r whieh 
a -.oft l<m|Lf elolh is pul ein in the' Tashieui eil a hall sari Ne>w this is 
''Uhslilule'el by a bleiuse. Ne) she)e'.s are' pul em while' the' l*uru is lilleel in. 
Be'side's llu' I*ur(i. \\\o >(‘<lnn<ia}{cs (iiu'asurini^ aheml 1 Vt se'e'i ) are' al.sei 
re'ejuireel to be' lilleel in. In the ahse'iiee' eif the lael\ ol the' house', fe'inatcs 
aeeeu'elinj,' te) Ihe'ir se’nie)rily, tills in the' nu'asuri'. il Ihe'v elo not sulfe-r 
tremi any elisability, sueh as birth, me'iislrual anel ele'alh i)olUiliems, 
-v.ielowheiexl e'tc. 

* Disabilities arc e^f Iwe) kinds : (a} Persemal. sue-h as birth anel 

menstrual pollution and (b) Family, .such as death in the household or 
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Tarward. If anybody is surt'erinf? from I)ersonal disabilities, she genc- 
lally withdraws and leaves the house for a short while, so that Para is 
offered. A lady in her menstrual period cannot witness the offer t)f Para. 
But there is no objection if there is a lady polluted 1)\ birth. However, 
she is not allowed to <lelile emblems of the deity or the retinm* of the 
oracle. 

A fre.sh coconut spathe, decorlicaled and s[)read out, is stuck in the 
middle of the paddy in Para, By the side of Para is jilaci'd two 
edungalics (containing about I'/j seers ot paddy). After tlu‘ tilling in cere¬ 
mony of the Para and edimffalirs, the musicians and dniminers come tor- 
ward tf) the courtyard and take their resju'ctix(‘ stands, d’lu' drummers 
stand in two rows. 1'lu" cymbalist stands ladiind tlu' drummers. 'I'lie 
bugler and bonier stand face to face to tlu* drummers. 'I’liere is an 
instant flourish. The oracle, who lias not so far entered the court\ard, 
in the meanwhile goe.s to the backyard ol tlie house and gel liimsi'll' 
dressed to the oeeasion. 

The long crimson eaheo cloth is lied to Itie waist in the La-ha slvle 
over which the free ends ol it ari‘ allowed to hang down. .Nnolher jiiece 
t)f the same slutV is worn over the chest. .\lt(‘i- the c(‘remonial dussing, 
he makes his entry to the courtyard where the Para is placid. The 
appearance of the orach' is marki'd b\ slowing down the lloiirish 
song, in praise of the deil\ whosi' M>lariti('s an' llii' Nair who oilers the 
Para and the retinue of lh<' orach', is sung d he oracle li\es the lower 
end of th(' sword in the I*ar(t and puts on tlu' jingles on his wrist. I'he 
two unordaint'd assistants of the oracle also lake their stand lelt and light 
of him an open coconut flow I'r spathe encased in its w oodi'ii liandle in 
each one's right hand, placed cross wise'. 

The Oracle in wild frenzy ; 

'I’he oracle standing with his sword fixed in llu' Para works himself 
to fren 7 ,v and tn'inbh's slowly, gathering momi'iiluiii. lor about thri'i' to 
five minutes without r('mo\ing tlu' sword 'I'hi' song in praisi* of the 
dictv continiu's in tlu' mi'anwhile to the accompaniiiu'nl oi th<' musical 
m.struments. Tlu' eyi's of tlu' priest are shut and he i.s jirobably in com¬ 
munion with his goddess. His assistants in the meanwhile perform the 
panatullal . 'rids ('onsists of mo\ing in a rhylhmatic way in a circum- 
balutary motion of tlu' oracle and the P(nd 'Ihe almo.s[»here Ix'iomes 
reverberating with raising ano slowing of tlu* pilch of lIu' inusii'. W'ilh 
gradual flourish of tlie music Ihe macli' becomes vioh'iil in his frenzy 
and makes circiimambiilalion of Ihi' Para si'veii to niiu' tinii's with the 
sword hurling and jingles grating. Tlu' music is now slopped and thi' 
assistants retire, leaving the oracle in the field. Ho dashes to the senior- 
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most numibt'r of the household, placing' the sword horizontally in his 
first, and niters a few plaintive words to the elTerl that the fjoddess will 
n(■^'er all(A^' famine or peslih'ine to visit tin' household of the devotee 
V lio has olTi red the Para. Alter ullenni' a few such words he returns 
lo the /V/ro and eireuinainl)ulates I lie Pdra a;4ain and rejiairs to the next 
senior ineml)('r ol the household. Fliis time he asks whether the latter 
lias }.;ol any eomplainls. 'I'lie complaints, if any, eouelu'd in abstract 
terms will be ptacc'd before the liieropbanl and aiipropriale remedies su{*- 
i^esti'd in the most er\plie lan^ua^U'. The ladies are ik'vit {^iven any 
such counsc'ls. Sonu'liiues tlie oracle consoles lhi> householder that he 
need not b(' worried about e('rtain hap[)enin^'s such as the death ol a 

member of the (amd\' cic. The first lime when the orach- approaclu's the 
householdi-r. he i,o\es him prasudatn. consisliuff of a f('w f.(rains of home- 
pounded rice mi\e«l with a few },u‘aius of paddy which was kept near the 
\\'hih' he is m llu- wild frenzy, lu- throws away similar 
in-iisudrim to the assi-mbled folk. After Ihe oracular auditions, the priest 
reliies and (piiekh removes Ihe ci-ri-mouial dresses, lie lak<‘s sufficient 
lest lo recoup his em-ri^ies. 

.Soinelinn-s Ihe orach- in his fn-n/y makes shj.fht bruisi-s on his scalp 
with lh(- sword and h-ls the blood ^msh, if In- reci-ives orders to that 

i-IVcel from llu- i,'o(hh-ss b\ way of t lairaudience. If a im-mlx-r of the 
household is ill or had tin- family laki-n a \ow to olTi-r such a sacrifice, 
llie orach- ljocs lo Ihe < ackyanl of the house wlu-ri- a cock or a f'oal is 
di-ca[)ilale<l alh-i' m-c(-ssarv jnijds arc- jK-rfornu-il with a sinf'le blow' of 
Ihe sword The children an- nol alhiwed lo witness such sacrifices. 

Offer in cash etc.: 

1 he (amil\ members an- e\p(-i-led to otfer a few coins on the sword 
while llu- orch- is on his fn-nzy. A Ic-w coins are also plact-d msjde the 
I’nni nu-asuri-. by a lady who has lilh-d in it. The assi-mbh-d folk mif^ht 
.dso olh-r small amounts. .-\11 llu- money n'ct'ived on the sword will ^o 

the or<h' and llu- money placed insid(-r llu- Parci to the deity. 

Occasionally houst-hohh-rs olfi-r f'oals, cows etc in fulfilment of cer- 
l.-un vows riu-s(- animals an- jmt to auction and llu- money realised vvill 
tto lo tlu- i^foddess. 'Fhe (h-caj)italed cock is consumed by the inmates ol 
the house. 'Flu- oracle and his la-tiniie do nol partake of sacrificial ani¬ 
mals In fad, llu'v arc strict vcf'ctarians. alh-asl durin^f the Para season. 

'^J'lu- paddy olTi-rcd as Ptira will he- stored in a haf,' and tin- treasurer 
makes eiilrie-s in his notebook the amoimts, in kind and cash, received 
from each partie-ular Nair housi-hohler and othi-r inhabitants. The paddy 
is sold, if Ihi-re is one lo purehase it on the spot, or taken to Ihe tenifile. 
If the householder himself is willing lo get the paddy baek. he is at liberty 
to retain il. provided he pays the market priee As there is restriction 
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(ill Ui(‘ mmiMiK'iil ol j)ad(]y and othor food-stufls and c()nsidonnf» the 
iruonvinii'nci' ol' carryiiif,' Ihcm. paddy, animals etc. arc disposed of then 
and lln re or taken to the main Ihorougtifare of the vilhif’e and put to 
auelion. 

Kanji and Attlinzha Paras: 

e hav(‘ so far di'seribi'd llie simjilesl form of Para. Some hoiise- 
liohh'rs in\ile llu' uhol(> parly for a midday meal. It is, in that ease, 
known as ‘Aon// P(ir<i (rice {.'nud Para). There are some householders 
'.vlio might ha\i‘ taken vows to olfer (dther a luinji Paid or an Athhazha 
P(ir(i (supper). The name Kanji (rice gruel) Ptud is a misnomer, for it is 
a least in which scNcral vegi'lahle enrries, hiitler milk, pudding etc. will 
1 m' served. 'I'lie supper /Vnn is r('ally a grand feast. Resides the mi'in- 
hers ol tlie Para parly, relatives and invihc's of Ihe hoiiseholdi'r will also 
!)(' fed sumptuously Th(' actual Para oiler will take place after Ihe meals 
ill lh(‘ ease of Kanji Para and after the Para in the case of Mihazha Para 
III ease there is no iiuilalion for a (cast either (or the midday or the ^‘^en 
ing. the matter is r('porled to wi'allliN pi'ojile ol thi' \illagi' wliosi' duiv 
it IS to Iced Ihe parly. In no case tlu' jiarty spends (In' padds or money 
iecei\'('d Irom (In' p(‘o|)l(' as (dli'r. 1 lii'i'i' are certain lioiisi'hold in most 
of the Aillagt's (hat are hound to arrange for such meals. 

DilTerenl kinds of Paras : 

W(‘ have, in llii' jireeeding paragraphs, deserihed Ihe most important 
and ('sseiilial elements of Para Sometimes Ihe l*ara ma\ he elahorale 
(or mslanc('. a weallhv housi'liolder may (dl’i'r se\i‘ral Paras, consisting 
ol parched rice, nallem'd rice, jaggery, (lowers, plantain etc. besides llu' 
usual paddv I’liose who have taken \ ow s to otVi'r such Paras will also 
lulfil tlu'ir obligations, it they ha\e Ihe means for it. 'I'lu' godiless con 
dones any delas . if her di'volee is in bad limes. 

'Ihe llowers used for such Para are Plu’Ui [Pliri/sanllicinnni Indicnin). 
‘•lux' (lower {Hihiscas rasa Sinensis) and Pala {Ecliiles srlialari.s). (Inly 
a particular sjiecies of llciwers is to b(‘ tilled in a Para. No other (lowers 
.ui' geiK'rally oll'eri'd. 'I'he oracle’s fri'ii/y and Ihe music ('Ic, will be a 
little more I'laborate in the casi' of Kanji. AtIhazJia and otin'r dilTerdit 
Paras When (lowers are otTered, the} will be thrown o^'er the oracle’s 
iu'ad in his wild fn-nzy. Consumable articles will b(' distributed among 
lh(' assembU'd pi'ople F.xcept the paddy, mdliing else is lak('n to (he 
goddc'ss. 

Return of the Party : 

Para oilers are recei\ed from several conliguous villagi's of (’halak- 
k'udy in Ihe ease of Kannan[)u/ha. Kalappiirakkavil and Panai deilii's. 
such as Karukulty, .\ngamali. Kaladi, Manjapra, Manickamangalam etc. 
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QiOJ TlUOiynOil 


uio.jf f|osuni[ oUTiinqsqH \)|(Iui,ii s Aiiop oqi n? (.i.)\’«.i(I jiiuon 
Dimluiiq ^SAU[) if- /iiiiJAfio JAfu? -.q.nMO ,n[i SAiiio.ivXi uos.iod jcino 
nMji pin? loi .^qi un>.i| uiopuiM |i<*.i i: soqui '’>11 ,p» 

(In p.qjo.i pin: .i.)(h:(l jo s|uj ipniis no u.)i|[.ia\ s viip u-avou si .)im;u pinp 
lAifiui ipiiM [)UU p.).nMi.).i(l SI ciiiisoi,)!;.!.) .loj .uniniijpiin.) .iiAiji .Mpo oqw 
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drinks, moal, fish and sexual int(‘rc()urse. There is no ohjeelion to liis 
heiiif,' a married man. Aft<T Ihe Pam period is o\'er, Ik' need nol keep 
abslineni, bid during.' tlie period whim he is rc'cidvin;,' Pdras. he shouhl 
1 email! confinenl. 

11 Ihe seleeled I'andidate sIioms .sin{.js of oraeideship alter 41 days', 
prayer, he is Ihen ordained. 11' llie stdcM-li'd man lieeomes inlirm, another 
one is ehoseii No oracle can pull on >vith his arduous tasks eonlinu 
ousl^ lor a numlxa' of \ear.s. l{esif.,'nalions are, Iheridore. verv usual and 
rejilaei'ini'iil imnualiale. 'llierc* is no compulsion Irom anv ipiarler. 
Allei' all. it is a job ol diffnily. as llu' Malayalam pro\erb ,sa\s : Oraele 
is known to e\erv body, but he does not kno\\' any om^". The oraele 
mu.sl hail Irom a respeclable Nair iaindy of lhi“ loealily. 

'I’Ik' P(ir<i prcx'cs.sion ocein)ies the oraele and his parly enf.,'aoe(l for 
i bout si.x monllis a yc .ir. during which lime no one visils his nali^e ])laci‘. 
unless llnM-e he an\ doim'stic e\io(*ney. Tin* assistants of llu' oraele imisl 
also riunam eonlineiil duiiii” tlie \\hole season of the Pftrri. 'the olln'r 
i.iemtx'rs of llu' [laily ari‘ nol espeeh'd to lx* abstinent, but lhe\ ^u-nerally 
do so Old ol re\eri‘nee and \iolalion (d' thi' eltKiuelle mav in\ile lhi‘ 
warih of the deity and he may have to pay a heavy p-malty for ineurrino 
die disj)leasurt' of the ^'oddrss. 

Siipernatiirui INiwits of oracles : 

flraeles are mtn xcrsial in mas,Meal lore Patu'iils will be cured bv 
lyin^' a eonsccraled thread dyed with lurmeiie and lime. Some of Ihi' 
oracles ha\e pro\ed IlK'iiisch as able lo jiroduee small pox puslules (wi-n 
instardaneously There is a popular belii'f lhat tin- ordained jiriests of 
ladl'd deities ha\e supernaliiral powers and can perlorm miracle. I'lie 
oracles, il is liirllu-r lx4ie\ed. possess telepathic jiowers. Manv a ^il 
hif^ei bears leslimony lo d. lo cil(‘ an inslanct' of tlu* supi'riialiii’al 
I>owers of the oracle ol Kamianpiizha di'ily. 'riu' last niliiif’ Maharaja of 
f.ix'hin who passed away not \’erv loiiff a^o was onc(' campin'' at 
his Kanjira[)alli pahu‘<‘. lie had for souk' linu' been the victim of a 
peculiar skin diseasi*. Dermatolof'isls and sorcerers could nol cure 1h(' 
special skin disorder (wen alh'r prayers and mati'rial olTiuinf's to siweral 
dedies. I’nder these circumstances. Ihe Maharaja decided to offer a Pdrd 
lo the (goddess of Kannanpu/ha. The I^dni had lo lx‘ taken from the 
patient's jialace 'fhe olficialin;,' hiith-iiriest of Kannanpuzha temiih', Ihe 
most senior mi'inber ol the 'rhekk(‘dalh Nambudiris, aflc'r perforininj.' 
lu'cc'ssary worshi|), sent the ordained oraele of the ^oddess lo ireeive the 
PdFd from the jialace. after f?ivinf' the embh'ms of the f'oddess. The 
insjiired oracle be‘*an lo Iri'inble violently no s(X)ner than the sword w’as 
haiuhxl over to him. Working,' himself lo wild frenzy, he .straif,’hlaway 
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^^roct‘ocU‘d to the royal chamber and pointed out a particular place by his 
sword. When the place marked by the oracle was dug out, a few magi¬ 
cal Vanlhranis were unearthed. Necessary j)ropilialory riles were per- 
t'orined and the Maharaja became complelely curb'd. Siiic<‘ Itien the 
Maliaraja of (ioctiin and tiis I'amily have Ix'come spc'cial d(‘vo|('<'s ol the 
Kannanpuzha deity. 

Appendix; ORKilN AND D1:VI:L0P!VII:M OF KANNAPl ZIIA 

TEMPLK 

PrelimIniipy : 

.Some of the present day repviletl lemph's ol' India were once tlie 
MiniK's ot aboriginal triiics ot India. 'I'lie patron dedy of I'ravancore is 
Ml Ihidmanabha, whose image was loimd out hy a low casti- l*ula\a lady. 
Most ol the rural and urban lemple.s ol Kerala were llu' [iroperlies ol 
rulayas. I'lie study of the history of these lemple.s, llu'ir ilevalion to 
the Hindu pantheon, the status ol the original owmrs ol the shrines etc. 
will lie lascinaling. In most ot the Hindu tenijiles of India tlie low caste 
people had certain rights and access during .sli|)ulaled periods, after the 
proselx li/ation of tluar di'ities into llu* Hindu fold hy the Hrahmans 

Kural India is the home ol many fiinale deilii's Herlainly every 
\ illage lias its own guardian deity. Tluac mas, in snuu instances, he more 
liian one deity in a jiarlicular \illagi' Ti'miiles dedicatc'd to goddesses an* 
lound, as a rule, all over Kerala. Quite apail from the prisenee ol one 
or iiiori' deilii's. a group of villagi'.s may posses , a Desadevalha. I Ins is 
well illustrated in tlu' case of the goddess of Kannanpu/ha. 

There art' many reputed tein[)les all over Kerala, like the pre 

C'hrisliau era lemiile ol (’.ranganore, (diolanikkara etc It is said that 
ihi're are IDS temples dedicated to Hhaga\ali, consort of Lord Si\a, all 
o\er Kerala. 'Though not one among llu'in, the deity at Kannanpu/ha 

allracls thousands t)f de\otei‘s from e\erN nook and corner ol Kerala 

Location of the temple: 

Kannanpuzha lemjile is located on llu' northern bank of Ihi' ri\er 
Plowing through Chalakkiidy, a town and Railway .Slalion in Cochin area 

ol Kerala .Stale. 'The temple is about one and half a mile east to the rail 

way station. 'Though Ihi' temple is the juitati' properly of the 
Nambudiris of 'Tlu'kkedath Maralhomiiilli Mana, the goddess is not, 

lli.slory : 

'Though there are no w'rillen records as to Hit' consetftfilion of the 
image, it is said that Hie temple belonged to another Nambpdiii family of 
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ihf name of Kidanj^azliiyath Mana of Chalakudi Ixd'oro it was handed 
over to the j)reseiil owners. It is J)eliev(‘d llial the shrine was given as a 
gift to llio I hekkedalh Nanihudiris about three liiindred y-ars ago by the 
ludanga/iiiyalli Nainbudtris as tlie i'ormer did not possess an aj)])roa(h 
road to tlu* (dialakkiidi river to ix-rfonn tlie eerc'iiionial abuliion alter tiie 
perrorinanee ol a Y(ifi<i. d'lie \’edic rites enjoin that AvihhrUhamunut 
must b(' pml'orim'd in a rivei’ by going lliroiigli one's own land. At llial 
lime* tlu' Kiraiiga/biyatb Nambudiris were- in bad linn's and eould not 
olVt'i' tlie daily worship to lh(‘ goildess. as their abode was fnriber oil', at 
andipiilain area In i onseipienee, llu' lemjde w.is givim as a gill loge- 
then- with llu' landed propmty allaeluxl to the leinph* for tlel'raving llu' 

(\penses eoniieeled with the dail>' worship, 'i'hus 'I’ludskedalh Xamudiris 
iieeaine Ihe owners ol Kannanpu/ha deity alx'ul .‘>00 yeais ago, but I am 
not eerlain how long did Ihe lem|)le remain as [irixate propi'ilv. 

rradilioii : 

'I'lu* presi'iil stone image of Ihe goddess is l)elie\ed to ha\e sprung 
up siionianeously llu* luaul ol Ihe image is sllghll^ inehned. Tiadi 
lion allrihules lhal oiiee a I’ulaya laggH'slu sell) was galhermg i iisilage 
m lhal partieiilai plate and as his sickle had to be shaipeiied he used Ihe 
s|<»ne not knowing lhal one da> il will allain godhead .\s he sharpeiictl 
the siekh' blood gushed oul Iroin Ihe stone The serf was alai med and 
llu‘ mailer was rt'porled lo llu“ Xambiulins It is beliiwi'd lhal Ihe dech 
\ilN at llu' lop ol Ihe miagi- is due lO this d’lu' naiiU' ol Ihe aggrislie serl 
was Kannan and Ihe loealilv came lo bt' known as Kannanpu/ha (Irom 
Kannan's jutzha a corruplion ol /m/n honsthold 1. Kannanpu/.ha i> 
lii(‘ name oi ihc parla ular localilv w hert' Ihe temple slamis and il is not 
Ihe name ol Ihc xillagi' as a whole 

N\'or ship : 

d’lu' consecration of Ihe image' is in Ihe foi m of a water goddess since 
lh(' sandal paste and luriiuric powder iise-d for tlaubmg llu- goddess are* 
washed away by the rain drops dripping from Ihe eaves. 

W’ilhm li\mg meinorv the Xamhudiri ladies of the- I’hekke'elalh Mana 
nseel to oiler the' eemse'eraleel meal [ninrdijd) bringing il Iremi Ibeir 
l.ile he'ii. Xo tlail> weuship as eillVreel. During tlieise elays the' deily 
was llu' lamily goelele'ss ol Ihe d’hekke'elalh Mana ('onseepie'iil uiiein the- 
apeillu'eisis. Ihe- gexlele-ss bi-gan to cornmaiul the- re-spe-e I eil Ihe- inhabilapls 
ol llu- locahl} and elaily /m/ee was iiislilute'd. 

Keirmeily dune' was emly a Srikeivil {Sdnrtiim sancloriin) and a small 
edilke- surreiunding il. In I'.l'il) the old editiee was dismanlh-d and a new 
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j>t‘rnianont solid striicluro was (M'oclc'd. Besides, Ihe present square build- 
iiig, surrouiuling the inner reetangular structure, was also eonstrucled. 
Since llien simple puja, twice daily, is beinj’ olVered. 

About ten years a.qo (lO.");')) a great purilicalory ceremony was per¬ 
formed. Alter this the lame of llu' lein[)h‘ lias considerably increased. 
The number ol devotees \i.Mling the li-ni{)li‘ daily has gone uj). Buja is 
ulTered by the 'Fhekkedath Namhudins. being the lillesl jiersons, as they 
are tlu* high jiriests at the Kolliyur Mahadi'va leiiiph' as well. Bilualislic 
worship is olb'red only in the morning and in the iwening Ihe goddess has 
to be content with a simple meal. 


h>stivuls: 


During Durga .hija days additional lamps will he lighU'd and .s[)('cial 
oblations oll'ered to the goddess. Kurvisr. turmeric and lime dissolved 
in water, is rdl'ered by Ihe I'liekkedalh Namhudiris llu‘ms(‘l\es. 

The most important le.stival is the rinihipoli. Ilu‘ hirih day ci'remony 
ol' Ihe goddi'ss winch tails on .\swali. Ihe lirsl lunar asterism, in the month 
of Kumha (b'chruary-Marchi. l'i\i' to sexen caiiarisom'd elephants loge 
Iher with a large number of drummers, trumplers. hugli'rs, cymbalists 
i Ic. are employed for thi‘ occasion. Besides this. Kalhakali, OltanthuHai 
<111(1 other dramatic jierformaiici's will also he airanged. During thi' h's- 
tixal the goddi'ss is taken on a caparisoned ck'phant to tin* villa of the 
.Namhudier owner ol Ihe tenijile and worshiii is oll'ered at Ins ri'sidence, 
alter winch Ihe iniagi* is returned to I lie lemph* in stall' 

riu’kki'dat h Nanihudiri is also llu' higli piii'sl at thi* Icinjile of 
Kolliyur. which is not far oil'. Once Ihi' priest was returning liomi' at 
iiighl. lie was awcsiruck on Ihe wax siirround(>d by forest and Ins pre 
si'iicc of 111111(1 xvas dislurhed by the roar ol x\ ild animals. Suddeiilv a 
lady xxilh a lighli'd lamp appeari'd hi fore him and shoxxed the way. It 
IS heliexed lliat the lady xx as Ihe lamily goddi'ss of Kolliyur Ih'rumal. 
Since then, she has also heeii inslallcd in an adjoining l(‘m|)le, not far oil' 
Ironi lh(' Mannaniin/ha leiiqile, xx here xxorshij) is done by loxv-casto 
liavas. A small scale TluiUtpali is performed lu're on Ihe same day xvhen 
Ihe grand Thalapoli at Kannanpu/ha is cikhrah'd. 

d'he orchard on Ihe xvesicrn part of Ihe temjik' is a gift from a 
Namhudiri xvidoxv of Ohorli Maiia, xvho died issueless 'Ibis orchard i.s 
1-noxvn as ‘Chorh orchard’ and Ihe adjoining paddy held ‘Kamianpuzha 
patam’. tlu' original gift of the Kidanga/.lnx alh Nanihudiri xx ho tianded 
over the temple to Ihe [iresent oxvners 

In({i<tn i'olUlore Society. CdIciUlo 
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ARABINDA DATTA Gi:PTA 


THE MAGICAL CONCEPT OF THE MOTHER GODDESS 


'I’lie b asic (‘()n(e[)l ol' worsliij) its rocont leliffioiis robiur while 
each individual gruiij) tried to inlliK'iH’e the others IMieiiomeiial changes 
in the by-goiu' days made man terrorized and as such by name they 
imagined some gods and goddesses to givi* release I'roin the wrath ol’ 
nature. The coneepl ol (lod did not come originally through reverence • 
rather man t'ormi'd the idea ot god through lear from the wrath ol' naturi'. 
This stale continued lor a long lime. Ikcoming wiser man rc'brushed his 
ideas and I'ell tlu' necessilN for reprt'senling Ins laith in an unseen power 
through religion. Hut lor regional iiilhK'nci's of \arious sects dnersity 
in religions would not ha\c .suHVred dilTi'rences Iroin the basic (]ualities 
of its surmons. 

'I’ln' categorization of gods and goddesses, loo. has been largely 
(h'termiiU'd by seilarian considc'ratioii When oiu' group (werpow('r(‘d 
others, conversion from one religion to another would be the iialural 
seijuel. Lo\i‘ of (lod was seldom a posili\c‘ dynamic lorci' lor the adop 
lion of any religion. 

'I'he concept of an all powerful but beiuwohail (lod is relatiwly 
ri'ceiil. d’he I’lUM'rsal .Mother (loddess Kali, spri'ading dcsliuelion all 
around, is a legacy slartiiig Iroin long belore the pre Aiyaii limes I bus 
it (‘Xplains, 


"Kali koralbadaiia liinishkrantalipus 
Hiehilra khallaiigedhara iiaramalabihhusana' 

Inni'r siguilicancc’ of 'Sakli cull’ was misml(‘r|>rel('d to llu‘ common 
()eo|)le and as siieli Kali was pojnilarly worshi|)p(‘d (weii b\ the non 
Hindus. 'I'lius |)opiilarily of "Sakli cull' mostly ('maiiati'd Irom factors 
and cireumslaiices which had little to do with any rc'ligious teachings 
K\C“n now' these are not absolulc'ly llawless from the pond of view of 
ethics. Hapid change's in thc' inc'lhod of wc)rshi|) can be* obsc'iwc'd in 
dilfercTd rc'gions and in some case's it c-an hardly be idi'nliUc'd whc'thc'r 
at ail it has got any rc'ligious basis. 'Idle priestly c lassc's in ancient clays 
wc'ic' hardly Irc'c' Iroin traditional \icc's and so what thc'v propagated had 
not unoflen little moral or religious value 

Faith in the magical conccjit of the mother (loddess grc'w largely 
by riislic-illogical-rural way of belief. Those w'ho belonged to this school 



or thoughts wore clever enough to put the influence of the mother Goddess 
before the prospective' followers- in most cases they took helj) of sugges- 
lion through dreams. Ohviemsly tln'v consideri-d those dreams, if at all, 
more or less as a part of lH'a^■enIy providence. 

Publicity ran like wild tire to poimlarise the mother Goddess amongst 
the peo])le who thoiighl it to he wise* to heliexe Pc'isons who |)ropagated 
the idea never sat content witli mere nominal piihhcitx. 'I'o make .a 
more' efle'clixc' impression, they made' tlu- miage's ot 'Kah' in ditVerent 
Jorms and this ga\(' hirih to various worshippers piaclismg \arying rite's, 
and mother Godele's.s ’Kali' got ditVerent names d']kjola’. ‘Dhakslima Kali'. 

Uaksha Kali'. Sasan Kali' Hhadra Kali'. 'Dakale* Kali' ,\nna Kali'. 1'ara’ 
'Ghhiiinamasla' and dtiuimahatr and thus worship continued in dillerent 
lorms and religious eusttems which we're neet always in e-onlormitv lei tlie' 
e eme e'pl of llinelu re'ligiein. \Ve' shall ha\(' lei e'xainine' how pe>pularly 
he'lie'I's we're' e'.xpresse'el in elilVere'iil wa\s in eeinformily lei the' soeiei rcligi 
enis e'emeliliein e)f limes. 

While' analysing llu' worship of 'Dakale' Kali' it shemlel he' heiriie' in 
minel that the' inotixe' he'hind the' wheile' elVenl was tei gam some dixine' 
inlhie'iie e' anel let e'xe'rl it in anli-soe ial aclix ilii's. Ae e'orelnig lo aiie'ie'iit 
he'lie'f xx etrshippe'i s use' let e'.xe'i e ise hyimetlie' inlluene’e'.s anel hy doing sei 
eiftc'ii llie'y sueee'e'de'el in Ihe'ir eampaign oi plimde'r anel metleslalietn 
Ineliie i'd hy rural pre'judie-e'S semu' of the' de'xette'e's xx e're' e razy enough lo 
praeliee' man slaughter (Narahali) xvith an e'xpe'e talmn let lame' the' lurhn 
le'iit rixe'r xvlie-n there' xvere' bridge's lo cemstrucl in some jiart of Hast 
Ih'iigal.'" 'I’lu're' is hislorie'al e'xide'iie'e' thal such a type' eif ‘Kah' xvorship 
xvas large'ly etrganise'el hy ‘Ihrangana Hani Haihaghini', altetul e-ight 
himdre'el xe'ars aget. Olhe'r than e'oinmon ingre'dianls e'.g ‘Ganga .lal', 
iM'xx e'letlh, fruits, lletxvers. sanelal. x e'rmillietn. e-etne'h-she'lls, e etxvru' and 
eetppe'c me'lal. difl'e'i'e'nl ])ie'lure's of etilie'r lietels anel (hxlele'sse's xve'fe' jilaei'd 
m oreh'r he'fore' Ihe' alter. Praeliee of this type etf image' xvetrship meli- 
eale'el a xxilel urge let satisfy irratietnal de'sirvs. As re'gards the' xvorship 
etf ‘Sasan Kali’ xve' e'etulel hold net he'lter ide'as etihe'r than traehtiemal rural 
he'lie'I's He'side's the' eetmmon mgre'elianls like' rice', Iniils and sxvee'Is, Ihe 
praetice' of sae'rilie'ing goats and she'e[) hc'fore' the' alter etf Getdele'ss xve'ri' 
lommetn items in the worship. Nfagieal belief e'ne'our age'el Ihe itrie'sl lo 
hc'al disease's etf the' villagers by setme lete'al herbs anel indige'netus medi- 
e'ine's. Priests used lo g('t the idea etf distributing nu'die ines through 
dreams fretm the metlher Godde'ss. 

Life (tf man in any setciely is easy let describe but it is difficult te> 
define. With Ihe groxvth of civilisation it changes Ihisieally no religion 
changes its colour. What xve observe as behavioural change^/gire netlhing 
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more tiian coimnon rites and Iradilional i)eirorinances uliicli are {gradually 
relayed from the present lo future soeietics. Since we cannot separate, 
our life from religion it will be equally unthinkable if we attempt lo 
seggregate our activities from the entire set up of religious life. Attempts 
to win our objectives in social life will necessarily be inadecpiate if our 
grievance stem from an idealized view of society. Worship to God never 
became so popular lo man till some motives of gain were introduced. 

Careful observatum \A'ill e.vpiain how behind the worship of the 
mother ‘Goddess Kali’, lay the very mundane motives of wordly gain and 
safely worldly dangers Necessarily those worship})ers depicted the 
mother Godd('.ss('.s in dilTerenl nanu-s having various functions. How of 
all Gods and Goddesses "Kali' was dc'seribed as possessing such Icrrilic 
power was more than anybody coidd reasonably explain or speculate. 
Problems which seemed apparently Ix'voiid solution by any human etl'ort 
were mostly thrown before 'Kaii' to dispose of. \’illage chiefs mostly 
from thi‘ ecch'siaslieal comimmilv, thought it would be wise to divide thi* 
functions of ‘Kali’ under dilTeri'iit headings with dill'i'rent namixs. Tlu'V 
eagerly bent upon assigning dillerent funclions lo the Kalis with various 
names. 

Perhaps it would be iiuiti' rilevant lo stale our conclusion in llu' 
form of a direct jirojiosilion while worshipping the mother Go(ld(‘Ss ‘Kali’, 
the devotees had gone one step backw'ard in llu'ir traditional <|ii(‘sl of r(‘li- 
gious faith. I'’a(“ls will subslantiale our view We know how the peo 
pie fell to worship])ing ‘Rakhaha Kali' whiui lhi‘y were sacred by I'pide- 
inics. Taboos and superstitions sccin lo be the guiding lorces of inim 
who ar(‘ anxious to cool ilu' wrath of natural lorces. Similar instances 
could be cited if we would analyse the activities ol daeoils wlnh' they 
worshi))|H‘d lh(“ ‘Dakali' Kah' in order to sueeei’d in their pii'dalorv ven¬ 
tures. Despite the rapid growth of civili/alion. peojile in their day to dav 
lif(‘, could not outgrow sonu' inborn tendencies which found e\|)ression 
in their coneeplioii of a monstrous molhi'r Goddess who is out on destruc 
lion and can be appeased by jirayers and olTerings. This is not religion, 
but a safi'ty valvi' lor men's fear and love of aggrandizement. 

Sacrifices of various kinds before the alti'r of mother Goddess did 
not always originate in a desiri' lo jvlacibo the wrath or lo win the boon 
of the worshipped Goddess While the worship of the Goddi'ss ‘Kali’ was 
intended to <lrive out all evil force's, 'Kali' was dejiicted as a superior 
force who had been capable' of maintaining the harmony in religiou.s life. 
'1 he sacrifice before thi' alter of the mother Goddi'ss ‘Kah’ was a signi- 
licanl manifestation of pojvular belief in religious performances. It had 
vet another meaning loo. The hope of gaining exceptional v'igour was 
another motive force behind the sacrifice of men. animals and vegilable 
—at the alter of the Goddess, llow' far such methods really helped them 
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lo aj)i)roa(‘li lh<' Kiiif^doin of (iod or lo Inc a really n«)l)l(' life is aiiolher 
matter. 

Worship of the ‘Tantrie’s with the help of deafl people or vir^nns 
was a typical example of 'Sakli eull' None of thc'sc' worships was 
observed in isolation in a h('rmitai,*(>. Ordinarily tlu'y worshijiped the 
mother Goddess wliieh was ])opnlarly known as ‘Sasan Kali". Saerdiee 
ol life, either human or animal, in lh(' worshiji ol liu' inolher (ioildess 
w'as nothinf^ Indter than uneivili/ed hehel’. F'Nen Ihen this has Ixm ii so 
po])idar simply because il rtssponds lo Ihe irrational instincts (tf men. 

rnfortunately maf'ieal jiower allained lhron!.;h llu* worship of Ihe 
mother Goddess did not ludj) lo iirodnee llu‘ true relif.;iou.s outlook 
Interi'sted peo[)le with llu' help of i}.;noranl rinal folk jL^ained sdualional 
advanlaf^'cs in the name ol worship. 'I'he miirdi'idiis praelue ol ‘Sah'e' 
had an abru|)t end. bid not so the ‘Sakti cuir which in spde of i>rii(‘some 
performances is brinf^ini' in sinne lonn or oIIkm'. rids is because it is 
more attuned to man'.s supi'isldions fancies and his fear of the unknown. •' 

* I’his paper was rc.id m dii' .'tTIli .Session ol llie Indi.iii Sen nee ('oii^'resb al 
Khar.'if'pni, H)(t‘.l. 

Anlhropoloijicdl Snnwij of Indio, ('.olnillo 
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THE (;AM1';S OE CIIILDUEN. THEIE OHIGIN AND FIFSTOKY, F.y FIciin FFcIl. F.oiuFon, 
AFclImi n & Gt) . IDl'i) rcpiinl 1)> .Siiit'ini^ 'I'lcc F’icss, FFcIroil. Mk 1()()8 p 181. 

lilt* book under review is not merely iin addilion lo a jiletliora of 
i'ooks on clnldren ^'ame hnl is a u.m I’uI eonlrihulion lo llii’ sludy ol an 
iniporlanl aspeel oT lolklore. IMililieation ol' hook.s on varied aspeels ol 
iolklore is a tjieal need ol (lie day. Il i.s more so in the ease ol' reprint of 
iolklore books because iolklore inovemenl. with a new philosopliy and 
oullook. has recenlly slarled in llu' dilierenl parts oi llu' world where 
old Ihmi^hls and ideas are necessary lo know. riui.s Uu' repubhcalion 
(<l Ihe hook iindi-r nwiew is a mosl Wellcome one. 

The book deals with (1) Weddin!.;s and I'uiuMal.s, (2) Sprinf^limi' and 
^'erdure. (,‘5) Sunshine and i'ire. (-1) i’airies and (ioblins and (a) loninda 
lions and Sacriliciss with an iniroduclion. ^^'hil(‘ delailini,’ the scopi' 
the author ol Ihe book says lhal "'rhe kind oi riaeplion ^dven lo my bocdc 
on Siirscn/ Hliijincs and Tdlcs, both liy Ihe press and j)ul)lic. has 
1 ncouriif.'ed me lo write llu* jiresmil sludy oi a kindred subjecl. which was 
tasuall\ touched upon Ihe earlier xoliiim' 

\\'hen I haM‘ pn'l'erred a conjecture' oi my own as lo Ihe ori^nn oi 
a ^'ame I liaM* bec'ii careiul lo !.;i\'e suliicient e\ uh'nce in corroboration, 
that the reader may jud^H- ior himsi'li as to Ihe \ahdily eil the 
explanation. 

As bi'lori', whi'iiever a iorei^n rliMiie is epioli'd. I ha\(' ^ummi a 
do^'f'eral translation ol il. ior Ihe b(*nelil ol Ihe ^H'neral ri'ader and 
spe'cially oi children, who are usually much inli're'sled in llu' subjecl, as 
1 have ire'epu'n!ly obser\t'(r', 

riie book is \aluabl(' m jLjaiiun^ a deeper understanding (*l the opera 
lions oi \arious children games. Ihe book howevc'r lacks illuslrations 
but is reasonably wi'll written, dhere' an* dill ('rent such games which 
are pr('\al('nl in dilie'ix'nl jiarls oi India and llu' iolkloia' scholars and 
workers ol the rt'spi'clivc /oiu's oi lh<' couniry may try lo comj)il(' book 
on iolk games on this or a belter model taking incentive iroin the liook 
under review. 

Slnbnarayan Kabiraj 
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EDITORIAL 


Mny, IH/O 


ll is well-known that except lor llie Inhals in I he north and norlh- 
ea.slern re^Mon which have been living in comiiaralivc isolalion (ill recently 
most oC the Irihals in other areas of India are invoked in a conlinaous 
economic and social process with their neighlionring comimmities. I’hey 
have been trying to identify themselMs with surrounding regional socie 
lies both in the matter of social alViliation and cullural |uirsuils. It may, 
therefore, be appreciated that lh(‘ attempt on the pail of lln^ Irihals to 
identify with the regional culture' or sociely in elVi'ct implied I heir alfila- 
tion s\ilh Hindu social ord(‘r and cullural jiallern 

Anyhow tribal community who had jiolilical pow(‘r in the past such 
as (ionds, sometime managed to gel themselves allihaled in the easle 
orientated Hindu Social ordei as Kshatriyas or Kajpiils, while Ihi' other 
salislied to g(‘l t‘\en the low Siidra status. 'I'liere were also some comer 
Sion to khrislinily in certain areas as a result ol the acinilies of Christian 
Missionaries certain tribal ot the central and north eastern India IniM' 
(onu' to the Christains told, riit' social and [lolilical trends among the 
Irilx's of north ('asl ic'gion ha\e taken a somewhat dilferenl course, 
riiough they were nunu'rically not so strong as the Irihals in llu' ci'iilral 
India yet their number is not insignilicani, Clhnociillurally , they are has 
mg somewhat marked socio cullural dislanee with tlu' non tribal com 
munilies in ni'ighbouring areas and unlike soiiu' ol the tribes m other 
>ones, they almost universally speak in their own liihal dialects. Most of 
them till recently lived in isolation and lli(> main siri'ams of Indian inslory 
and Indian tradition have, Iheri'fore, hunted signilicanci' to them which 
we know Irom a number ol socio biological scholars .\nd now a violent 
agitation being carried out by ci'itain section the Irihals lor attaining a 
soN'erign vSlali' m/. Nagas, Mi/os etc. and in keeping with llu' lone id these 
tribal people there has rt'cenlly been ('stablished .Meghalava, a so to say, 
tribal stale, in and with .\ssam. W'hi'ii wi' ri'spi'cl the decesion of the (mv 
eminent of India for forming yet a new stall' as Meghalaya, we hki' to 
warn them not to encourage such organisations in future, it it is inindliil of 
ilu' unity of the country. It should be the duty ot the CoM'ruincnt to 
enthuse nationalism to all its nationaks irri'speclive ol tribes or non tribes 
where they can consider the ri'cominendalions of llu' sholars who have 
.shown with fa'-tiial data that there arc' some corri'Iations between cultural 
and dernograpliie characterislics of the tribal and non trial conimumlies 
and socio-political trends among Ihi' dilVerenI groups of Ihi* tribal people. 
If the (lovernment cannot tackle them with luojier perspective and 
desired understanding the growing seiiaralist movement ol the Irihals and 
non-lribals will make India break into pieces. 
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VOLl'MK XI NTMliKH C) WIIOI.K M MUKR ILT) 


SI IMlimH SAN nFIATTACIlAHVA 

aOLE OF MUSIC IN SOCIETY AND CULTURE 

A Will known I'vcncU pliilosophcr ol llu- IRIli ccnluiA cxclninnMl lliat 
inan is born I ret' bill (*\ci v w licrc In' is in chains I’ \'i<'w cd from a ililVcri'nl 
an^lc man lioi'.s iiol appear lo be boi n ^() Ircc, Tor we find linn In lak*' 
Ills Inrlli M I X imicli under Ihi' bondajji' ol bcredily and ('in ironineiil. Hy 
lionda^e ol In redilv' 1 mean llial man is acInalK born as bundle ol {^enes 
and ( hromosonn's w hieb i^o lo d('lerinine Ins limbs and oilier lu'iedilarx 
lealiires Hx boinlao*' ol' enxironmenr 1 mean lhal man is nsuatlx Iiorn 
in a soeii'ly where by xirliie ol ins birih in il he aulomalieally oxxn.s Ihc' 
eiisloms. maniK'rs. lanymaf^e. nuisie and oilier denis ol eulliiri' ol lhal 
'oeiely. lb* can iiol easilx escape IIk'IIi l.aii^naf^’e. miisie and ollii'r 
ilems ol his eiilliire r('iirtsenl Ins social behaxionr. He can ol'leii be dis 
Ini^'iiished I roni members ol oilier social ^'roiips (rom his jiecnhar 
laiif'iiaf^i', music and olln'r such Ihines 

Our main obji'cl in Ihis papi'r is lo stress Uk' i lose r('lalionshi|) bel 
\'et'ii music and sock'Iv and cullur*' I he social and cullural asjn'cfs ol' 
music are apparenh and xe| xery much coii'eah'd (rom our sif^hl pi'rhaps 
diu' lo our modern, sophislicah'd and U'lescopic approach to music 
According' lo this xiew, music is solelx an I'lilerlainei’. lhal is lo sax an 
object ol' arl and ai'slln lies and iiolhiii^ c'lse. liy music x\ e ^ein'rally 
undersland an arl xxhich llie iirol'.essionals can only perl'orm pro|)erly. 
Music si'ldom vonlronls peojile belonoin^ lo hij^h cultures and urban 
societies in Iheir dailx lib' I'xcepI in ('oniiexion xxilh Mk' railio, cini'ina and 
other lornis ol' amusemenl. This xiexx sadly oxcrlooks I In' other roles 
playi'd by music in oui' society and ciilluri'. 

If we sojourn lor a xx bib' from the urban lo a rural society and 
( xainine the folk-culture of that region, xxe shall start leelin^' lhal music 
instead of beiuf' solely an (“ntertainer, has a much bif^f'er and more imiior 
laid part to play than is usually Ihouf^'hl of A typical xilhif'e hie is 




sjiliirjtlcd willi music. It will lx- loiiiul llicrc lluil mo.sl ol llu* cx'rcnmnics 
and I'cslivals. and also many loud gallu'ring activilics like s('\^ing, wet'd- 
ing, clc. ai’c alh-ndcd with .six'cific I'otk songs and dance,s. 'I'lie village 
Jolk can iiiuha'.sland Iroin Ihe limes ol llu* songs and llie jjallmais ol' Iht' 
dances the occasion lor llic music 11 we colUxI and analyse Ihcsc limes 
and pallerns we will also undiasland llie U'chnicjiic of this music and he 
able lo dislinguish Ihem I'lOin one another. Tlu'v can also throw much 
importanl lighl on llie hislory ol the d(‘\elopment ol' Indian cullurc. 

Apart I'rom this close relationship between tin- musical and cullural 
pallc'rns, music can also dill’c'rc'nliale between one social grou[) and 
anotlu'r. Soiiu' songs, i.c. the tunes ol the songs, are meant lor wonu-n, 
some arc lor men . a dill'i'reiit set ol music ma> also be llu'ic' lor the 
i hildrc'ii ol the giicu comimmity Tor sludv Some musicologists like 
Sachs and olhcis, arc ol llie \ lew that dilVercnt races ol mankind ha\(‘ 
dillerent paltc'rns ol music. \\’e mas lind (W(‘ii among our neighbours 
that the dilTercnt types ol music owned hy them soimdimcs \ar\ con 
( omitanlly with tin- dillcreiice in the castes, religious belicls. socalioiis 
and olh(‘r soeial laclors characterising Ihe .sing(>rs, 

'I’lie communits of people' wc' e all 'tribes' e'an also be- dislinguishe'el 
e'asils treun their ehlVe'reiil patte-rns ot semgs and elaiiee's The dilfere'iil 
tribe s eif Ihislar mas be- e ileel as an e'vainple' ol this e ommunils based 
musu’al elise-rsily .\ Muria and a Maria ol Maslar are' more di\e'rsilie'el 
m Ihe'ir miisieal patte-rns than m their elialee ls In mans parts ol India 
eaisle orie-nte-el musieal iiallern.s are' also asailahle-. The' e allle songs calle'el 
inidhiuir (jan' base', a iie-eiiliar tune which ssas originally the prniierls ol 
Ihe Mahatos ol llihai. but is noss- be-ing adopted h\ othe r commiuutie's in 

a wide are'a in We'sl Ih'iigal anel Ihhar .Mapping out suc h isogleisse's is 

another duly of the' e'lhnomiisie'ologie al sseirke-rs, apart Irom their linding 
emt the distinguishing lealiircs of the' ehllere'iit musieal pallcins sshich are- 
lypiral e)f dill'ere'nt groups based em se-x. age-, status e re'cel, [uofe'ssiem and 
otlu'r social factors. 

d'lu' tradiliemal nu thoel for the* sliiely ol music is to sluely the' histeirs 
and .structure' of the' soiihi.stiealeel hums of inusie- of a couniry. 'riic main 
aim of this lyix' of miisie' is to preielue e' ple-asiue'. Hut that inusie' has also 
edher functions lo iie-rfeuin is ge'iu'rally os'crlooke'il Musie', like language, 
is a good inslrmiu'iil lor eibtaining seieial cohe-sion. 1 Inman society e'an 
not exist without some form of iiiusu' Like- all either soe ial inslitulions 
music de'pe'iids fiillx upon s'lcial usage' and acce'jitance'. Hut lew soeial 

inslitulions are' so unive'isal and so iUie ie'iit in human seie'ie'l^ as music. 

I'he unnersal e'le'ine'nls in musie- is ihere'lore' anollu'r ile'in that an ethno 
miisie'ological worke'r would be- eager to sliiiiy. 

The- c'lhneunusiceeleigisls aie- social scientists. The-y would sav that 
e-ee'i'v lorm ed music, be- it classie-al. lolk or tribal, .linis at producing plea 
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MiiT. No form of music cmi siir\i\c unl<'ss il ('.‘tu j)lciis(> lJu' audicnci' 
iTiiil wliat is pli'asing lo you may nol i)c pU'asitji^ io me. \ com|)arisoM 
with languaf^'c is worlliwhiic also lu-rc Mn lan^'ua^fc has meaning' foi iiu- 
aiul not for speakers of ollu'r lan”ua! 4 ('s, They ma\ lliercfore consi(l<'r 
my lan.qua^'e inferior, contrary to my wish. Thil llial does nol make my 
lanf'uai'e actually iidcrior 'I'he lo\(‘rs ol C.lassical Jiuhan music should 
not miss this point. A cou])Ie of yc'ars a^o I ^^enl to sllld^ llu' lan!L»uait(' 
of the Jarwas, a hostile tribe of the .\ndamans. thia'e ol w liom were ke|)l 
(onfiiu'd in the (adlular .fail at I’oil Rlair I lo(di some best specimens 
of Classical Indian music on tape lor Iryuif^ on them in order to esiahlish 
ra|)port with lhos(' unhap))> capli\(‘s \Vr started wdh Ihsmillah's sc/mo/ 
on the la|)e recorder, and followed it up with specimens of llute. sihtr and 
siirod. hut notliini^ could iiroduce an> impact on the three .larwa \oun^ 
iiK'n who k('pt all llu- lime their luiuls low with droopin:.; sjuril Hul 
when we playi'd liack a lew specimens of Ihe music of llu' ()itL;es who are 
a neii'hhourinf' ti'ihe of Ihe .larwas m Ihe \ndaman Islands. Ilu‘ caplnes 
suddeidy Ix'came allenli\(' and so much inleresletl in Ihe whole alVair lhal 
iliey stalled sinj,dn^c 'This Lfave ns an oi>porlnnil\ (d lap*' recording' Iheir 
music ^^'hen Mu' tapes conlainiu!^ Ihe newl\ recorded music was played 
l»a<l\ lo llu' .larwas, we found lliein happ\' and jubilant ri'chnically 
''peakin;^. this .larwa music is Irilonic monolineai' and e\pr<‘ssed in as\am- 
metrical rhythm Most <d' us mii^hl lind this l\p<' of music dull, mono 
lonous and a Irille. Bid llu' .larwas would find Ilnur music lull of seman 
licily, allhouf.;h Bismillairs sclinai was llal, insipid and mi'anineless to 

, > : t r{f If ’ ^4,1 

dins h'ads us to anolher point which the social scieidisls would like 

emphasise in Iheir study ol music Thev would .sa\ lhal music is nol 

<‘nl\ an entm’lainer. hul also an ilein ol eommiinii al ion w here il heloni^s 

to llu' cale;4ory ol 'lanj^uaiL'e' d'here was a lime m llu' pnmitne aj,'!' 

when our lan|L;uaf.:e was not viuv much d<\ eloped. Music, and lo ,s,ome 

exlenl also paiidine. did in thosi' da\s eompeli' wilh laneua^a* as modes 

ol human expri'ssion .\s a mailer ol lael. music was i oiisidered al lhal 

lime to he a mueh more (.ll'eclixe means of eominuniealion which had a 

sway also o\('r the j^ods. 'ra^aire in one ol his well known Ihm^^ali soii^fs 

stressed this iioint : he riders lo Ihe .Mmif^dds when he sa\s; 

> 

“Who 'riioii are that is slaiuliii}.; on the other hank ol m\' son^s : 

My tune can riuudi ddiy feid. hul I lie. Ihe lan^'ua;.;e ol Ihe poid) 
can not touch rhei'” 

I he ^'edic. sajai's who had a comhinalion ol llu' philosophn al and scieiililic 
wisdom in thorn. earn(‘.sll\ heliiwed lhal if Ihe \’edic nidiilrus can he sune 
with ])rop('r tunes and accent, tin' all poweilul f^ods can he won lo o'im- 
us e\erylhin},' wc want. 
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'I'liis ancient beliel' apiiears to bo the main lorco behind our teslival 
M)nf,'s, af^rieiiltural songs, war songs, illness songs and other such musical 
activitii's which aim at the siiccessl'nl completion oi tlie work at hand b\ 
Ibe grace ol' god. A note ol warning must be sounded at this [ilace. \V<' 
should not jml much ^alue on the wordings ol' these songs. I’he language 
in such songs is immaterial It has been louiul in many such eases that 
Ibe songs are lull of nonsense words or mutilated or obsolete e\|)rt‘ssions 
whose meaning is not clear to the singers or ollu'i’ ^ illagius of llu' area. 
It is the tune of lhi‘ songs that is more important. INIusie luoi' is a true 
rival to language as a mode of ('xju'ession. 

This type of musie has another peeulianly. It is uiuiillivaled. \\\ 
have already mentioned llial Ibis l>pe of musie is a jiarl ol our social 
behaviour, and ri'lh'cls Ibe dilVerenI shades ol our eiillure. ll is Iberid'ore 
bound to be dilVerent Iroin soplushealed iniisie wliieli is aelually meant 
lor llie classes Ihit the oilier l>pe ol music is nu-aiil for Ibe inassi's II 
should Iherej'ori' be sim|»l(' in its siriieluri'. ^^’lllle llu' C.lassieal iiuisk 
needs car<‘ful indi\idual eoaebing and long pi at lice. Ibe olber l>i)e ol 
music, like our mollier longue, is auloinalieall\ learn! In our aelual paili 
eipalion from cbildbotMl To use an anlbropologieal lerins, we are 

encullured' into this music 

We tluM’cfore prefer l(» classify Indian niusn undei two bioad beads 
Tlu'v are, eulli\aled iniisu and unculli\aled nuisie riie former is mainh 
leprt'sonted by our C.lassieal musie, whil(> Ibe uneulli\al< il musie is mainl\ 

represented in India b\ Iwo subt\pes, namely, lolk musu and Irilial 

musie. Let me (|uole lu-re a few lint's Iroin my book, /.//im./misn 
(incl Irulifi* where I lune etanpart'd these three ealegorit ■' of Indian 
music ; 

‘■Tht* |)riniitive music lie Iribal musie) is eonlined mosll\ lo 
distinct culture groups called bribes' w lut can be distinguished iroin one 
another from their musie Hut folk musie. gent'rallv spi'aking. is nttl 

iharaeterislic t»f any jiartieular eiillure grou|). and is ollen eurreni o\er 
a culture art'a where il is praelisttl b\ dilfereiil groujis The names ol 
.some of the Classical inodt's, (> g Saindhavi. Mahni. (iaudi. Saurashin. 
Karnali, Turavi. Hihari. etc. also indicate that these melodies w ere 
originally current in llu' regions and eiillure areas indieah'd by Iho.st' 
geograj)hical names. But when they wt're modilit'd and |)romoled lo 
Classical modes tiny became eurreni in a much wider :irea 'I'lie 
primitive music of the Indian tribes is more or less a cfinvenlional art. 
and its underslaiuling and appreciation are mainly eonlined to parlieular 
culture groups (aimiiart'd to this Ibe eoinmunieabilil\ of Indian lolk 

• Klhno nuisK-tilo^’v .md liidiii li\ .Sii<lhil>luish;iii Ith.dl.irlirii vji. ('..ilcutln, Iiidi.tn 
Publications. I9(i7 
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music is much ^’rtaler. TIic Classical Indian music, nn the ollur hand, 
is current ov<‘r a much hif'f^er area. Pe(»|)le s[)eakin;» dilTercnt Indian 
laiiffuages. liviiiff in dilTerenl and distant places in India and prol'e.ssin,!.,' 
diHerenf rcli^'inus belicd's can sit lo^t'lhcr, understand and appreciate 
Classical Indian mirsic ^^'e can at best di\ ide India into two cuKiire 
/ones. North India and Soidh India so lar as her classical music is con 
(I'l’iied. 'Fhe eiiltivaled music ol India is a product ol ln;,;h (ullurcs 
rulk-imisic in his ri'speci ocmpics an inlermediar\ iiosilion hel 
ween primitive music and cullivalt'd music I'olk music is llu' music 
ol the social f'cnujis that ari' part oi hii^licr culluies. but arc' not them 
•sidves musically liti'ratc'. b'olk song's in India and el.si'wliorc' are composc'd 
anonymously and passed Irom sinL;cr to sin^'cr bv oral Iradilion. Ib'ic 

lolk-music rc'seinblc's tribal music Tbc' mam didcrcmc' between Ihcm 

in tins respc'ct is that lolk-music is Inund in a culture' llial lias also a 

culli\al('d music which usuall\ inlluc'iicc's ils sl\li‘. Itiil primili\( music 

belonf.js to sim|)h' and un.so|)Iiistical('d eullurc s llial have no w rilm,!.'. and 

ari' not ilirc'cily associate'd willi any bif^h c ullurc' " 

II will !)(' sec'ii that I ba\e usc'd Inba! music and classical music 
ol India as I wo ('Xlrc'inc' types Hut \anous L:ion|)s ol pc'oplc Ini'c' 
bec'n li^injL,' in India side' by side* Imin early iiinc's Such polanlics arc' 
llu'rc'lore not possible in dilTc'rc'nl type's ol Indian music, wbicli is also a 
lioinlc'i' to the lac'l llial walc'rtif.>lil comparlmc'iils aic' alsn not possible in 
our Indian society and eiilliirc' In my book I Iia\(' tric'd to siibslantialc' 
this su{,^m'stion ol a link helwc'C'ii Ihc' tribal and ttic' classical music' ol India 
A major arf^iimc'iil in our lavonr lic's m llu' laci that ancic'iil writers 
like* Daltila. Bharata and Malaiif^a ba\c iin'iilioincl man\ Classical nioclc'> 
ol Indian music- which bc-ar the names ol anciciil Indian tribe's I'or 
c'NainpIc'. Andhri is the naiiU' ol a .Musical mode' inc nlioiu'd b\ Daltila and 
Bharata. Andh is the name' ol a Scb'clulc'd tube' ol modc'in Iiicha hAiii.r; 
in the' stale's ol .Andhra, IMaharasliIra and Ma<lbya I’radesh \\bosc 
population is about ()l,7.‘ld souls accenelni'^ te» the' (ie-nsus ol |<)()1 

MalaiiLca. the' author ol /Ir/Zie/de/cs'/n mc'iilivais also .Saka, A'olla. ,\blnii, 

liurjari. Kulindi, I’ulindi and Diaoidi ^nlis. all ed which bc'ar name's ed 
dilTerenl ancient Indian tribe's I.atc'r writers on Inehan classieal music 
added Savari. Keira and (iondkin to tins list, 

A care'lul readinf» ol the' e-arlx •anel lale'r A'c'dic hte'ialure' w ill convince' 
ns that in ancient India the Aryan and the' prc' \ryan tribes wc'ie more' 
e>r less on the' same le*vel so lar as Ihe'ir material cullnre was conce'rnc'd, 
il not in their i)hilo.so|)hicaI and inihlarx wisdom .Some' se'clioiis ol the 
pre-Aryan tribe's cluiiff to tiu'ir Irachlional lilc anel liM'd in isolalc'd aic'as, 
shiiiininff the' Aryan invaders and tlic'ir dominalm^ culture'. But man\ 

ol them jedned hands with the' pre»gre'.ssi^■e' lorcc's ol Ihi' time'. 'I'lie' 
occurence ol the name's eil many non Aryan tribes m the- saere'd enclosure' 
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()(' tlu' Clussiciil Indian nmsic sliows innnislakabl\ Iho niolley naluro of 
Indian tullnrc*. 

Anolln'r major arf'iinu-nl in our laM)ur lies in llu* faid that an 
o\crlajipinf' l(‘nd(‘ncv is slill lo be found in Ihe music of the Indian tribes 
uho are now ffradually (omin {4 oiil of llieir forest isolations and f'cllin;,' 
mixed up in llie main stream of the country Hy analysinff their economic 
and sj)irilual life, their material cidlure. lauf^uaf'e and music, we liave 
classified tlie modern IiuJian triljes into tliri'c f'roiH)s, not \ery rif;id ones 
of course. 'I'iu'se tlirei- ^'ronps are. primitive' trdies, semi tribe's and 
semi caste's. I.et mi' epioti' amain a lew lines Irom my book to simw the 
e liaracterislic le alure's ol the musie' e*f the llire'i' e lasse's e»l Inelian tribe's 
iiU'nlione'el above'. .Musie- of the' primiti\e‘ Inelian liila's is preelommanll\ 
ihleinic. frilonie' (»r tetralonie'. It is eomposi'el mostly of a sinmle' musical 
line', and the' rh\lhm in tliis musie' is pre'elommanlly asMume'trieal, i.e'. 
wilhoul an\ re'm'ular ihvihm oi laid lor (ihip ol C.lassieal Inelian music) 
riiis musie' is also mostly riluahslie' or funelional. anil the- Ivpes are- in 
most e'ase's e'online'el to iiartie nlar liilu's or eiillure' 1^'*' 

ol the* semi tribe's the se'.de's are' jMe'etomimmlly Irilonic i*r le'trateinie'. 
adehliemal line's are' oe'e'asiemally int roehiee'el. anel as\mme'lrieal ami 
symnu'lrieal rhythm are' both fa\e>nre'el. 'The' nmsieal l>i>i's ai’e' still 
e'online'el to partieular tribe's, althoumli trace'.'-' ol o\e'rlappmm !>'<’ founel 
amemm llu' e e-ntral inelian Iribe-s I'lnu lional musie ineeleuninale's. Ihenimh 
trace's of nem fune lional musie' are' also founel In the' musie- eif the' Ihirel 
preiup of tribe's wliemi we* have' e alle'el the' senii easle's, the' inlhie'iU'e' of the' 
le'^iemal lolk music is e h-arlx pe'ree'iililile'. Te'lralonie' and jienlaleinie- 
tune'.s pre'ele»minali' The' s\ mme'lrie al rhxthni with the* e'ommem time's 
cale's ol anel 1 nitilnis are' [)ie'eloininanl Ihe' iiuisie- is eilti'ii multiline'ar. 
'tlu'se' musieal Ivjie's are' neit ne'l'e'ssaril^ eemline'el le» parlie'iilar tribes eir 
mremps l-'iine-lioiial musie- is still nromiiie nl m llii' .-e-mi e asli' musie- 
althoufeh the' non fune lional ^al■ie'l^ is now m'<*<hiall\ hee-euninm more- anel 
iinu'c ])opular m il. (ere-ali'r use' ol meaninmlul worels and lile'iary ieleas 
o anollu'i- |)i'i'iiharil\ ol the' musie- ol tins Ihirel *'* Irihe s ' (p (> ) 

The' pre'eleunnianl I'le'ine'nt m the' ('.lassie al musie' of linlia is its 
artistry, il is tiu're'lore' to a larme e'stenl indiMiliialislie- Hul the' olhe*r 
ts pe' of Indian musie' we- base' elisi'iisse el aboM' is e'onmre'mational in nature' 
'I'lu' pie-turc e»f our soeu'tv ami eiilturi' is more' re flce le'd in this lalle'r t>p<' 
of musie'. 

('lassiial musie' is a h'se'ller. wliieh elen's nol e'ne'ourami' nuieh 

eliHe re ne'e' eui the' basis eif soe ial anel - nltiiral minujis. II aims al a he‘alth\ 
slandarehsalion ol Inelian music Hut if wi' care-lullv lollow llu' eh've'lop- 
mcnl of tins (ilassieal musie' wc will line! that it has ^dxe’u I'ise tei sc\'e'r'al 
oll'sheiots all oM'i' Imlia at ililfe'i'eiil lime's in je'sponse' to the' nccels of 
elilferenl soeial anel e’lllure' f.;ronps Tlu'se' eillshools. allhoiif^di Ihey lr\ 
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I(> imilatc tlu> \ari()U.s ilassical nu/ns, <’ati nol Jk- lakcn as Inu' sp('cini(’ns 
(»i llu' (Ilassical Iiiduiii music on accoiml of llic \ari(ms inodificalions and 
innovations lo l)c round in (iuli of Ihcin. licit' lit s a ^crv rich field in 
India awailinf^ the arn\al of Ihe research workt'is on Indian music. W’e 
shall conclude tins paper hy menlioiun^ a lew ol Ihosi' i^rouj) hast'd 
mixed musical styles that appeart'd in Bengal duriiif^ llu' lasi one 

thousand yt'ars. 

\V(' start this history with Ja\ad('\'a. tht' ceh'hiatt'd author of 

(iitd <l<jvin(I<i, whom, if tht' tradition is to ht' h('li\«'d. wt' must consider 
as a true rt'juest'ntativ»' ol' llu' (Ilassical sl\le of Intlian music Ills soni^-, 
on Kadha Krishna lila, or llu' dnint' sports ol Hadha and Krishna, had a 
tp'eal impact on \'idMiiiali ol Mithila and (diandida-. of Ihn^al, both of 
whom h\(‘d in I'le lath ctnlni'N Bolli \ idyai)ati and (’.handidas wrote 
N'aishnava In lies which wt'i'c sun^ in purt'lN classical st\li' NVt' ma\ 

surmise it I'rom Hit' elahoialt' mention ol /t/t/t/s' and /t//t/s in Ihe old Bengali 
manuserii'ls containing' tlu'st' s«m^s But Iht' musical theories which IIu'N 
iollowi'd are not known to iis In Ihe 17th century a lU'W l.spt' ol music 
namt'd jxtld kirhin was innoNalt'd hy Iht' Benf.,'al \'aishnavas Iti jiopular'si' 
the N’aishnava lailh in Ih-n^al wht'ie Ihe .slidlJas (ic Iht' d('\t»iecs t)l Ihe 
mtillur dit'lies) wert' moit' numerous I']laht)rale lit'almt'nl ol this in'w 
musical iNjit' is rouiitl in Ihe Bin;^'ali X'aishiuna hltralurt' ol Iht' I7lh 

t t'nlury. 

riiis l>pe is priinarils hast'tl on rdf/d iinisic, allhouf.;h it is t on^'ret'a 
lional in ils iii'i lormanct'. Mort'OM'r il showt'tl a ^realt'r tlt'pentlt'iu t' on 
llu' sltiry ehmt'ul, anti also on llu' pot'lical elemt'iils ol Iht' soiif^s. I’hi^ 
paid kirl(di ol Ihe Bt'iij^al \ aishna\as inlrtitlucetl many nt'w musn at 
einhelhshmt'nls which art' In pical ol Iht' Bi'nf.;al slyh' ol Kirlan, anti is 
unknown lo the (’.lassical sInIc ol Intlian music. I’his kirlan slyle is a^ain 
inihienct'd to some t'xtt'ul hy tht' /ntmt/t//t/t/u sIn le til' music ciirieiil in 
Beiif^al Irom Iht' Kith tcnlurN. I'lit' lechnit|iit's ol tht' nidH(/dl (jefl aiitl 
f'dld-kiitdii t)l' B('ni4al art' tlill't'ii'nt m luaiiN it'spt'cls. I'ttr examplt', 
according' lo the tlu'ort'licians ol pala kirlan, manual }j[an is nisdiiid- 
(Ihruvd (or mixi'd rt'lrain lyiii'), ami tht' ]>ala-kn’lan is sanut dhnivd (or 
common-rel’rain lyp(') 

In the eij'hlt'cnth century Ben+'al Nvitnessoil a lar”i'r numht'r t)l { 4 rou|) 
orii'iiled musical sInIcs Tlu' jiala kirlan anti man|L>al i;eel slyh'S ot Hit' 
I'.rt'vitius a^'e eonlinut'd, .\l the same limt- many lU'w sInU's also emeijut'tl 
to ('t)pe with tht' nt'W social anti culliiral I rends ol Hit' new aj^e. 'I'lius, 
Bamprasad, the elt'hralt'tl poet ami sin^'er til’ Hus century ealerttl It) the 
need of Ihe more dt'vtml st'c.lion aimmi^ Hit' Shaklas Aimiher pot'l 
musician. Bamimlhi (lupla, appearetl on Ihe set'iu' Nvlm ctmiiiost'd maiiN 
set'ular Benj'ali soiif's to introduce Iht' /o/;pt/-slylt‘ of Clas.sical music. 
'I’hese songs ht'came very popular among Hit' Bangalt'cse nvIu) Nvert' lovers 
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<j| C.ljissical Indian music at llial liim‘. This ccnliirY also witnessed a new 
lorin of licuf^ali lolk nuisie called Kfibi-t/dn wliieh was in the form ol 
(|uesli(»n and answer, and was n()led lor its secular overtones Dasaralhi 
Uay \\ as another powerlul j)oel coin|)<jser of this century wlio created the 
I'anchdli st>le ol music in which a lomhinalion \\as made ol the nianf»al- 
};(“et and pala-kirtan style. Dhaj) kirtan was anollier olVshoot of the 
Uirtan style of this age. 

All these styes of music continued to llourish in the HHh century. 
'I'his was the age when the western culture was making a progressive 
impact on the educated lhingal(‘ese. Kaja Kaininohan was th eleadi'r ol 
this iu“W mo\em(‘nl lie introduced a new style of music called Braliiiui- 
sdiujecl in the prater iiieetm}.;s ol his new (aith, Mrahma Dharma. 'I'his 
music was technically based on a puri' lorin of tin* Classical sl\le, but 
imilalcd the spirit ol lli(‘ (Jiurcli music Kalnndranalli 'i'agoie in his 
early da\s wrote many songs lor being '.ung as de\otional pra\ers of the 
Brahmas But in tlii' L!l)lli ccniury, lagori' music appearcal in a plethora 
of delicate forms iia\ing a pei uliar I'agorian stamp in all ol tluan. Tins 
music emerged as the niosl suitable expression ol Ihe o\er smisilix(' Hen 
gab intellectuals ol our liiiie In this biiel surve\ ol Bengali music of 
the last one Ihousand \ears I lia\e oniilled man\ imporlanl ilcaiis ol Ben 
gall music, as lor example the hhutiiialt and sail tunes ol the boatmen, or 
llic religious music of the Haul and olhei sects, winch are imporlanl lorins 
ot Ibaigali lolk musK' 

riie pure C.lassical sl\le ol North India nourished m Bengal among 
a xer\ restricted audience, and was niainlN palronisiai b\ the nobilitx. 
In till' si cond hall oi Ihe Ihlli emilurx, Bankini (ihandra C.liatterji, llie 
lamous M'holar iiovehsi, Baindas Sin and a lew oilier writeis and 
thinkers niad«‘ a serious atteinpl tlnough their substaiiual writings to 
make the growing section ol I'ducatial Beiigalei'se inti'iestc'd in Classical 
Indian music. 

Blhnoniusicolog\ is a new branch ol knowledge which has given a 
new dimension to nuisical r(‘siartli. I have discussed hen* a lew ol the 
l>rol)lems in winch llu“ social scientist will lx* interested in hi.s study ol 
Indian music 1 shall once again stress the lux-d ol more lieldwork and 
K'search in tlu'se threclions India oilers a ruh and virgin held for 
such studies. Sysleinalic iiuesiigalioiis m Ibis new Held must be taken 
lip lielore the interesting musical deversilies of this old land of mirs are 
totally replaced by the slandard btrms of sophisticated music, and also 
tiy the cinema songs. 

Indian Inslilnir of Advanced Slndy. Siinht 

* PiauT rciul Iti loic 'lie mi ‘.Scunce inid Musk ” orgiiiiiscil hv the .Saiigccl 

\'i l.ik .UiiMliiu. .N< \\ D' llii 
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SI DlIKNDi; CIIANDUA 


A STUDY OF THE FOLKSONGS OF THE 
NICOBARESE OF CAR NICOBAR ISLAND 


riici'o arc good number ol iblksongs. Iblk-lalcs and niylbs ol llu* 
('ar Nicobai-os(' wliicli can b(' c\(‘ii now beard IVoin (he oldest people of 
the island. In the myths and lolk tales heard in the tiabal \itlages ol 
the eountrv is enshrined in a poetic and imaginatne garb ol tin* philoso- 
phy ol these sim|)l(' I'olks. “How Ihe wiuld e\oh'('(r' is Ihe mosi common 
myth-mold’. Kvery babe has s('\eral myths. oll('n mutually contradic¬ 
tory about its origin In these' myths gods and men line logc'lher in an 
amoral world, but tlu'te are lyiies ol myths, tin' sole junction of which 
IS lo compel obedience to soe'ial custom by pointing out liow so and so 
was punisht'd by supe-rnatural po^^ers for such and such olfence 'I'ln' 
world (d‘ vegetation, the animal kingdom, and man’s depc'udence on tlu'se* 
usually are the subject matter for many niNlhs, lege'iuls lolk songs, 
litual and folktales. I'olklore is frankly imaginative and more 
entertaining than awi' ins[)iring. In iact. the main funetion appc'ars to 
be enlertainment. 'I'lu' Car Ni<-obarese liave rich folk-songs legends, 
aiul lolk tah'S. Oni' ol the inUhs about the origin of (’air Nicobarese 
inns as follows. Once' upon a time tlu'ie' was a great lleieid in Hus laiul 
anel Ihe wiiole surface' ol it was co\e're(l with wale'r. one’ man. howe'M'r. 
was forlimale enough to swim lo a big tre'e* whieh was not enlire’ly sub 
nurge'el in the water. He climbe'el on llii' tri'i' and lie'el himse'lf u]i in 
the branehes of it until the wate'r we're- assuage-d. W'he'ueM'r he saw' any 
coe'emuls eenne' lloating his way in the wali'r, eir any pigs anel fowls (with 
eliste-nded stoinaeh) he* would swim out to thi'in anel bring Ihe'in in and 
eat tlu'in iij) in llu' branche'S of the- tree 

“At last the- rain stop[)eel anel tlu'u litlh' wale-r elecrease'd anel he got 
a little' more room anel at last he' was able* to ge't elown to the* solid I'arth 
“I’lien when the' water was assuageel he' spike'el at bitch hitehed up 
.imemg the branches of a tree-. Its ears being sjiiked by the great thorn 
of the Kun-hiol e.g. the' thorny palm. Hi' went to it and reh'ase'el it and 
took it with him and made it his wife ; anel Ihey li^■l'd togelhe'r, the' bitch 
and the man, anel they had olTsiirings whie h was human.” 

The people of tln-se parts are in the habit ol Ihe' we'aring the kisal (i.e*. 
\ery .scanty loin cloth) copy the dog. for it has tail like' a dog'.s tail, anel 
also the band they wi'ar round the ir heael, has e-ars pricked up like' dog’s 
ears. They say loo that they are ehilelren (descendants) of that dog 



(hitch).' A similar myth about their origin is described bv N. K. 
Shyamchoudhuri.^ “It is said that a liurmcse Princes who was exiled from 
the kingdom by her father lor her unnatural connection witJi a dog came 
upon Car Nicorbar in a small canoe born adrift by the wind. But before 
the lirsl cliild was born, she killed the dog to remove the cause of her 
.an so that the child might not know of it. When the son was grown up 
.^h(‘ married him as her husband and raiseil the first family in the island.”'^ 
Much of the folk stones have been written in all pn'vious Census 
Beports and in Whiteheads IN THE NICOBAB ISLAND”. All the 
folk stories are related to ; 

(i) The history ol the girl in the moon. 

(ii) 'riu‘ story of the great IKli. 

I * 

(iii) A domestic tragedy. 

(iv) 'riie discover}’ of Choura. 

(v) Bats. 

(\i) The origin of the moon. 

(vii) The story of the magician 
(viii) The origin of sharks. 

(ix) The man who came back 

'I'he present writc'r has coll(‘vt(‘d a number of Car Nieobaresc' folk 
songs from dilferent Milages ol Car .Nicobar during his field iiiNesligalion 
.soinetinu' in ItMiU. Both llu- Nieobar<‘S(‘ M-rsion as nell as bhiglish V('r 
sion of the songs have been wrilti'U by the Nicobarese lh(“ins(‘l\es in tlu' 
presi'nce ol tin' writer. But tin* iinu'r meaning of each of the songs have 
bi'cn written bv tlu' writer hiinsidf with consultation ol tin' Nicobarese 

S O N (i S 


I. TIn-kok-ngo-yiu-mi-Ta-ko: 

Yong, yong, yong. yong kuin rioin, 

Nya-ma Mu-ngo. aya-ma tal-nyun. 

Hong ton hok in i-ho loo-lo-ro ini-uyain 
Ot sa yik ina mi-si. yik an I’a-ko. 

Ma-ha-kon ngo kuo la loo ko. \iu yih lo-ka-uenl 
Ka-\al-ng(‘n e! ka-\al-ngo ngih kim rio mo hi. 

'bon ngaicli on no sol-rgo-room, 

1 Census ol India (A & ."s' 'daiidi \'ol 11 I’ 17 (.Sloiy wnlllii l>y C 

W’liili he.idl. 

2 N. K. Mivaiiuliaudliuii ttullctm llie Depai Imeiil ol Aiilliropolofry-Vol. I\' 
.So 1. HI.').') I’, a. 

.'1 A siiiular .slory ssiis also leeorded iii (.t'Usus ol India, 1*.).^>1, \ ol. X\ II I*. 5.^ 
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No ho-nu n ki-yo no i pa-rain liol hi ; 

doling ra-na-ino-lon hi, poi ini'iik-kuo hoo i pa nain liot-hi 
C)l lo-hok-ngor-vo iinn nt> ra-na-no Ion. 

Poi mouk-kus hoo i pa nain hoi lii. 

Song about the people of Ta-ko village (Knglisli Version) 

Big. Big, crowd ol’ danecTs 

who cat iinri[)c pandanas and paj>paya.s ! 

\V(‘ ar(‘ willing i)artY to dance 

Iak<* llu‘ old man ol‘ »»ld Ta ko \illagc 
WIio blocked lh<' i)alhs wlw'n canoi's came 
Throw away, throw a^\ay oiir dancc.s 
I'or we have reach(‘d ntmosi part 

t») show our dances to olher countiies 
Now we are ha|)py to meet p('oj)b' I'rom olher Islands 
Thc're lies no heller joy than 
Wlien we me(‘l I'nends in tln ir own countries. 

'rin-koo-ko-li-neu-elio : 

Mah-ho! t hu, mah iiol-chu 
Ta-a-loi tench 

Oi-i-sun < huok ti tencli, ineh t'U to-ra-he ta yong ? 

A-ne-(»-re chu-o. tencli ta-o-ko n' chu-o 
1‘d-mai. pok-ngo ta-rench 

I’ong of nga-ti cliui’kTi mym nn-si yik yr)m ehu 
Loh-len no no no no hi mo-n‘ 

Tom lo-lu'ng-lil la-hol kum che he kuo 
Ngam to-Uin-roo-lu VO lang to kni Ion chu. 

A-tol to-ina-ro-ngo. rang-chon. 

Sa-nap to-kuk to-kak 

Song of the Planters : (khiglish Version) 

Hallo friend ! Hallo friend ! 

Let us go to plant our plantation 
You lazy father, where shall we go to plant 

If I plant iny coconut tree in the sea. it will he downed 
For my forefathers of old did not plants in siu h ' 

For. they hung round tlu'ir necks. 

A pair of fork and spoons that remained 
They have left a mark behind them. 

To cliose the trees with huge branches and nuts 
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Song No. 3 : 

Ik lie ngilh panam no a yol 
Ik lie-hi ol oi nyis 

Yih-ka yik yong hi lo yik an so lU'-nyo 
Ma-hu-vah ko o]) re yik no i sain-im 
Ngaieh ha pul-lu \o eha a 

To mik (a-ehoi nong in sa li‘l 
Ln 1)0 el mat ngaieh to la nis\o 
No in sa niij) to-ko en lei 
I’^l-kun op ngaieh ok-ku-\oiny no ha loll lo ngo 
No in lol-ngo yik la-rik an nok lol tin. 

Song About the People of Chowra (i:nglisli Version) 

When lh(' world was >onng 

When we were not in this world 
Our lore-lathers w(‘re visited hy the jieoiile (Ihowra 
'I'liey were here lor scdling Iheir canoes lo 

(!ar Nieorharese 

Ihil. cheated them with woodiai kni\is 

W'hieh wi're painted with charcoal line 
As an imitation Cor tlu' r(‘al knives 

Soon cooked pandanas was i)ul lo canoe lor send 
As a re\enge I*) alTlicl the pt'oi)l(' oC Nok lol lui. 

Song No. 4 : 

Tin-kno-ko-ngi noko-iif^jun chi-ngi nl 
Young at mi kak it oi hong pong-iuc* ngani ehi 
iigimt >(' no ngo ko 
Po- nyin no ngmik tU'\o lop tu Ian 
Ngaich to lonre ol chi nge-lu \o 
\'i ngo-re nola-lu-ngi \i|) n\io ^i-n ha-ro li-yc* 

\’o ko re jm-M) so. pong Mo la ko-ngo-Mp ra-lo 
No ha-\e-ko ngan chi-ngent 
Ilok-ten o no ku\avlo-ngo lop lu Ian 

Song of u Man—Transformed into u Python—(lilnglish Version) 

How ignorant are we ' when the moon is eclip.si d 

For the moon is sa:d to he swallowed ))y a python 

IC it’s swallowed—we will ha\e no moon 

The hollow piece oC canoes are beaten 

With the slogans ol \omitting it out 

For driving tlu* jiylhon away 1‘rom swallowing 

lM)r the pregnanl women are to taki' hath. 
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Son^ No. 5: 

Tin-k<»k-ng«) l<)l-la-r<)nf^ : 

lla-ii l(>n ill. liii u len iii in roh. i ho ' 

Oi-niol ki-rion, ye hi sin ini si loiij; Ivi-.sn Ui \o 
li lo-la-choi no kuch nj^fcn 
'fo ku chi-yo, Aiif' lol raron*.; 

Po-kn.s-rt* in ri rop nj^airli ham ko kii.s ok hi 
Yik tocha-his j-i ro kiim-riom 

Ko-on in l i oi ol nyo. yci lon^ mmi ko 
Ka la nis yo yip an pin-sang-lo 

S<inf* About ’’rot-Tn-Koiij' — \’<“r.sioii) 

Is li nol that wc I'oiind it oiil 

In ohU'ii tiini's wi* wi'ri' llu' ^\(‘a^<’^s ol loin clolhcs 
And wo arc pc'rrorminj^ a dance 
'I'his is I Ik* \\oodon sword 

Tiiat cut lol-la ran^ ironi LiHli* .\ndionan 
Those danci'rs hose ^olc<‘s ^^■<‘^e passini; away slowly 
Li-l‘l llu* enipl\' eoconiil sIk'Us al'ler drinkin;.,' 

W'e in gri(*l picked Ihem ni) and kissc'd them 
In Ihe memory ol' our missinj.; ones 
It is Iriu- that w (* lei'l no hungry 
ir we just smell 

The swec't \apoiir Irom llu* jiot ol the womi'ii 
or the Pin-sang-lo 

Soiif* No. tv: 

I’in kok uf'o ka-eah-len ■ 

Ka-lah-ten hi on kak kak lo-ui^a muh 
In^ he n^am mai no la hot lako 
Poi-yen imp kak to Ion chii-no n,i<ai'-h 

Ton meiik mi ne sa keok chin no ki-tenk kore 
Ilol-chu- ke roi-choon man ku-roh 

Kum-n{.*o-re li-to l-hok roi la-o-ko 
lIok-nf'(‘n ehu-o chu-o Kik-hiol kinyon 
liafo mi ino la-rna lii ni.;aich (‘l-mai 
Chu-ri iifjo mi-no roi ta-o-ko in re 
Li-po li tan{» mi-no la ma lu 
1 Ion-nuj)-kak no-ot lok-nyo el ka toh c* 

Suk-lom kin van, kin Ink nt,'am mai 
oi-vtn la-ko nun mi ne-kak 

Poh-to ngaieh ehuh pa-ti-ix* 

Iloin sum. np;aieh hul. oi ra-mo-low'. 
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Son^ About Catcbinf' Fish—(En^tllsh Vershm) 

lA‘t iLs try and calch some fisli now 
While the sea is al its lowest tide 
AvS 1 Ihink that (ish are plenty 

For I eonld se(' the sea-stork Hying about 
My Irit'iid. go and gel some leaves 

And bring some dri('d eoeonut leavt's 
Let inyseir scrape sonu' [)ois<)ning Iriiits 
I’ut down the lishing traps into the sea 
He set iij) around the coconut h'aves 

Surrounding the traps lirinly with leaves 
'I’hat fish may not escape' Irom hc'iieath 
Let us go hack to (uir honu'S 
'riiat w'e may hod and hapi)ily ha\e soim> souj) ' 

Song No. 7 : 

Tin-kok-ngo-Si-li look lo . 

Si li look-lo nu kah-lon oi kan yio 
'ho ra neh-lo hi 

Ton ha man i)in cha kong chon 
Nup ka-ma-po In* 

'I’i ro uk ha-oi no lin-lius-lo nya-an Iwore 

Oh hon oh-ko pon nyal lo ull ka Ian re yo. 

Song On Insects—(English version) 

How did you come lo know 
Al one heginning 
d'he ins('cls that string us 

(lather Hie sweet llowers juice 
They jiut out harks ol’ li’ces 

To make a good smell ol tlu*ir tood 
They would not tail 

Hecausc they are* shulte'red hy Hie s|)ring of calm spells 


Song No. 8; 

Ha-ayo man min ngaieh lo e-hu 
I’'ok-nge> e'l chong e-hin-min 
Ngaie h man min re a ya to chu 
l^p porn-elu) min ot-koo j>e) Ion 
Ye- ehu-oe'h ma-rei-val-e'huok 
Cha]) heil chu el-lon-re-li 
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Horn al vacli-ngo-min to elm 

Ngaieh ehin min. rc-ngen moh 
Lok ct-chong, chin min ngaicli 

Koo-p(^-lon. pom-cho mi no co elm 
I’o ro-oicii ma-ro-val elmok 

Ra-a-yo man min ngaieh to elm 
Oieh-lok-ngo ol ngam mai 

Ngaieh man min ra-a yo to elm 
(;he-h(‘ ehon ehin o ta' elm o 

To or y(“-< lui oeh hang piil 
Op ha-nam ngem mih no pnl 

Ngaieh ehin min. re-ngen inch 

Song Of A Lover—(Imglisli Version) 

Von will he left hy mo 
By ship I will leave 
Now you will he tell hy me 
You must remeuiher 
Wlu'u I am I’ar away 

Pul me within your hearl 
I'nh'ss you may I'orget me 
Soon I will l('a\e you 
Do i)lease rememher me 

Although 1 am I'ar away 
You will he h'l’l hy me 

1 will he IiMving you I'ar across llu- sea 
1 wish 1 knew a hird 

With wings to lly with 
Or else 1 am a llower 

The llower you mostly love 
Soon 1 will lea\'e you. 

>1 E A N I N (; 

Song No. 1 : 

Once upon a time tlu’ri* was a \illage in the* ('ast coast. Peojile ol' 
the \itlage wen* afraid of oulsidl.‘rs. So. wlu'n lhi‘y saw a eaiioi* ap[)roa 
clung they closed tlu'ir footpaths 1)\ culling down Ihe hranehes of lr(*<>s, 
.‘■o lhal slrangers might not lind their way into the \illage. 1'hal tear 
i.s now no more We nu'i't friends now from other pl.iec'S 

Song No. 2: 

rhe land is owni'd here lu*redilanly hy the (Uscindanls of tin* lirst 
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liiiul-dwnci'. I'liJcss the' landless [)(*()j)lc arc land where to plant 

eoeonut trees ; tliev will not li\(*. I’or they eannol plant their trees in 
Itu! st“a. 

Song No. 3: 

In olden times when the island ol (lar Nieohar was young some jx o- 
jile from Chowra came then* in order to exchange their earthen-pots ol 
(lilferenl sizes and the canoe in \Uii( h they had come. Now at that lime 
loreign materials were hard to gel So, instead ol real knixi's. the (lar 
Nicobarese math* some false kni\es out of wood and jiamled them with 
(harcoal. 'I'lu'se lll(‘^ prc'seiilc-fl to the peojiU' of (ihowra, who wc're hapj)\ 
with Ihem. not knowing that these' were imitation. I’hey went hack to 
their land in canoes with full ol Jo\' I'lieir voyage look only one' night. 
.\s soon as they re'aclu'd home, IIk'v examined eve'iw lhing lhe\ got from 
their Iriends ol (lar Nicobar and at last the\ found that the things were 
I orre'Cl but the knives were imitation and that nnule ol wood, painted 
with charcoal. Soon, tlu'V became loo much angry ami were read\ to lake- 
revengi- on their friends for having clu'ati'd them thus Now most ol 
people of (Ihovvra in those day.s knew magic d'hev, in return, made a 
small canoe with comjilele masks and eight sails riu'v put on it a jiot eon 
lained cooked ])andanas. I'liey let it adrifli'd to the shores ol I'.ar 
.Nicobar It drifted on llu' shore ol a village' named .Nok loji-lm, some 
distance' from Kimois village, on Ihe soiifln'rii coast of Ihi' island One ol 
Ihe Nicohari'se lonnd it and look it home' whi'ie' all the' lamily me'iiilie'rs 
ol the man exee-pt a e hilel ate' llu'se* e eieike'el foeiel Seion all familv nu in 
be'rs inclueling the' man elu'el. 'I'he ehilel was slee'iiing vvlu'ii that thing 
was bi'ing ha|)pe‘iU'el. On woke' up, Ihe e hilel went tei the' se'a shene'. ne»l 
kneivving anything abeml Ins lathe'r and meilher. man frenn Kiineiis saw 
him. lie ese'orleel the' ediilel U|) to his house' anel fonnel that the' pare'iils of 
Ihe ehilel hael alre'aely elieel Ihe'ie' He' leieik llu' imforlmiale' boy ami the' 
dt'ael beiehes to Kiimiis whe-re' he- burne'el the ek'aels with llu' he-lp ol his 
e e)-villagers. 

Seing No. 4 : 

Once upon a time' a jiarly nf vveime'ii ami me'n went euil to tlu'ir 
gareleii le> e eille'c I Ihe ir feiexl snp|)ly On the ir vvay bae k, tlu'V fe ll thirsty. 
One of llie' men e hmbe'el up a Ire'e' feir plucking a elrinking eoeennil. He 
e vil elovvn the* niit anel lolel Ihe'in le* e'Ut it ope'ii ami elrink. Aflervvarels he 
tolel Ihe'in to [iroee'e'd hom<', while' he staye^el em the Ire'e lilleel himself 
with the lleiwers of palm which Inrne'd inlei fats in his intestines. I.ast 
at night hi' came home' in the' form of a pv Ihon snake. He' oiiened out 
bis month anel pul it in bc'lvve'e'ii the lleior anel lop eit the house This hael 
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Irighlcned the girls who ran to the door lo juinj) down. At ihc ontrancc, 
the python stood with wide open moiilli. The girls alli'r jumping found 
themselves in the stomael^i of the python. Oiu' ol lh(' girls had a knife 
in her hand with this slu‘ jiitaci'd ojien llu' .slomaeli ol llie j)Allu»n and 
».ut their way out. I'lius the lhret“ gills managed lo e.seape. I'he 
python linding that Ihert* is nothing big (‘iioiigh on the earth lo swallow 
than to eliinl) up lo the moon. So, when tlii' moon was sighhd in her 
lull form, the ]>ylhon allaeked and swallowed il. 

Song ]\o. 6 ; 

Once upon a timig a man ealUal 'I'ot fa rong was eourling a ini'lly 
girl, lie tried in inan\ ways lo win her hul e\ery lime, he was rc'jeeled. 
In despair he waiilt'd lo lake re\ I'lige on hi'r. On a fesli\al daN , Ihc’ \il 
hirgers were inxiled lo pirform dances d'lial nighi fal 'fa rong iiiadi* a 
magic sword oul of wood willi wiiich hi' splilled Ihe land inlo Iwo. 'I'he 
girl to whom he eourled, was mo\ ing away in lhal land wilhoni knowing 
that the islands were sejiaraled from each oilier Next morning Ihev 
toiind that they could not find thi'ir reialions and Irieiids, hul Ihex loiind 
empty coconul shells were up hy Ihe sea Some of Ihi'in pn ked Ihese 
shells up and kissed them in sorrow. Once hllle Andaman was a pari of 
Oar Nicohar hul T'al 'fa rong eiil il awa\ as a re\engc on Ihe giil who 
lejeelcd his lo\e. So Oar Nicobar was lei I in Ihe middli'. Ihrei' limes 
lesser in size than Lillli' Andaman, il is called To Ku (ihi hy Ihe Oar 
Nicoharese e.g which was ciil awa\. .Now Ihe spiril ol llii' prell\ girl 
is Iransfornii'd inlo lairy and lives in a place (ailed 1‘in song lo. Slii' 
dosi' not use lire for cooking hul just lays the li'aves of coeoanul around 
the jiol and everylliing is cooked insuU' il. If any one passes through 
that way^ ho wall still feel sweet smell of the red yam and dc'nnilely loose 
his hunger. 

Song No. 0 : 

Nearly all the Nicoliari'si' are fond of fishing Tliere are many ways 
of fishing such as .s|)earing, jioisoning, ni'lling. line and hook, rod and line 
(Ic. lint poisoning the fish is tju' ('arliesl method of calching fish. 
h'veryhody can catch fish in Ibis nu'lhod and e\<'n wi'ak person may also 
catch fish according to his reiiuiremenl as all dead fish will eomi' out 
over the water due lo the elVecI of poisonous liuils 'Ihe matc'rial used 
when Jioisoning the fish are wdoch'n basket known as traps which arc' 
•irranger lirsl of all in such a jiosilion thal way onl ol Ihe lish may he 
blocked. When all are blocked the scraiijicd jmison fruits ari' thrown 
about w'ithin the area according to extension of boundary of the dry 
eocoanut leaves. When the peojile think lhal enough amount of lish arc 
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cauj^lil in Iho Imps, the owner of eaeli Iraj) pull oul iisluvs from iheir 
respeclive lm[)s and pul lliem into lluar ba.sUel and ri liirn lioim*. Alter 
which Ihey prcjiare lish curry Milh lluse hsh and all ('al il liappiJy. 

Song No. 7 ; 

Some insi'cls whirh ha\(‘ slriii},' Inc on I lower jiii<‘e and also on sweel 
smelling harks ol Irec Ironi which Ihcy cslracl a Ivind of juiii'. d'hough 
they arc small in si/c, \('l they can dcsiroy hig lice. Just imagiiU' how 
nalllc insi'cls dcslioy lli<“ coconni lr(‘cs. so also flic oilier l\[)(“s ol inst'cls 
I an also destroy other types ol trees. 

Song Nil. S : 

.\ couple was n wly engaged to hi' maini'd and all ol a sudden lhe\ 
parted each other. I’lieN l)o\ had to !ea\e Im sweel heait to lind nn ans 
lor woik in a lar oil land aeioss the sea lleie the ho\ expiessis liis 
deep soriow ol parting wilh his sweel heart 


ANAI.SiS : 

•Most of the songs are in pr.nse ol Ihe ohjei Is ol then dads Ines siu h 
as cocoanut Irees, inelhods of lislung eii Some olhers hase a inoial to 
draw Iroin Ihe legend on wliiili Ihes are hased 

lleie. Song I indu ales the presi-n-e ol a sillage in the eas| coast ol 
('.ar Nicobar (piohahls Ihg hapali as tins was i laiined as ilieir oiiginal 
siliage) , Song ‘d rellecis Ihe s\stem inherilaiue ol land eg. heredilars ; 
.Song d li'lls us till' relal ionshil» ol Ihe C.ar .Nicoharese with those ol 

(diowra ; Song 1 tells how a good man Ir.msiormed into a snake and 
then moon; Song a indicates Ihe relaiioiiship of Ihe (lar .Niioharese with 
thosi' of Lilile .Vndamanese and how the laller one sepaialed (a geogia 
pineal and historical jioiiit to he con.sidered) ; .Song (> deserihes the 

dilVeienl methods of lishing jirachee hs the Xiiohaiese and Song 7 

di'scrihes Ihe lood hahil oi the sarimis Ispes ol inseels while Song S 
doi'.s nol rellei t any material items hut esiiressi's deep siurow of parting 

SI MMINd I P; 

I'roin the ahose di.sciissions. it is seen that folk s()ngs ha\(‘ hien 
jilayiiig an essi'iihal role in all Ihe sjiheri's of hie ol Ihe (dir Nicoharese. 
\N'Iiil(‘ iirepanng any kind ol festi\al these l>pes of folk songs should nol 
he ignored as liu'se are inestrieahly inlirwoNcn with Ihe lili; and 

activities of Ihe Clar Nicoharese. dins .sort of study has a special imj)or 
lance in understanding the inter connections among the various spheres 
of life of the Nicoharese, 
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AMALENnr MITRA 


THE SANNYASIS OF GAJAN FESTIVAL 


Till' Gnjiin festival of Siia and Dharmatliakur are almost identical 
I xcept that in Dharma Gajmi tin* wooden hoisrs (as the carrier of the 
d(’il\) ari’ indispensable diinn.'^ tlie nocturnal procession led 1)\ the 
Sannvasi.s. The reason of identity in la'^'ard to the code of conduct ami 
iH'havioiir of Sannyasis on the oci asion of Dharma and Siva (lajan i an 
not he answered properly without an i'\lcnsi\e ii’searih This much can 
he said at the nioim’iit that then' an' ample proofs that the Saivaits trii'd 
(o ef]ual(' Dharma with Siva, as the backward castes who stalled 
Dharma woiship had no pircise and Ihoronoli coneoption of their deity. 
II('Wi\er. yel it stands as a [irobh'm. d'hosi' Sanma«is an' ealli'd 
"Hhokla''. I'rom the historical point of ^ iew . the (lajan of Si' a is the 
oldesi The ritual' observed in Dharma (lajan )a'rhaps Ikim- been 
ado[)led in llu' later [u iiods from that of Shiva. In Ihe Dharma I’nrana. 
Dharma is shown as "'.dideia Xii’anjana”, i.e. llu' Sniireme (lod beina 
Iho (’.realor I'C Ihabina. N'ishnn and Mcdu'swara It is needlisss to say that 
this conci'ption is lu't basi'd on Hindu m\lholooy It is a mi're fancy of 
llie poets of Dhai’inaiuirana of the medics al period There is no disjuil 
in^' Ihe fail that Ihe woi'slnp of Si\a was esiablislied in India lony' ix'foro 
Ihal of Dhaimai'aj: thon.yh Dhaima is the older of Ihe two deities in an 
onlin'ly other fomi and conception, than Ihal wlnih we find il now a 
days. Hut whv Dharma woi'slnp is conliiK'd to Karh area onl_\ ? 

The HholJfis come from all castes and tribes 'riiey mainlaiii 
'Ihala', self restrain, lesliieled die! Slnu'no of hair and p.iirin,::; ol nails 
are also iabooed for those (la\s ^^dl('n the (lajan fesliiai is stailid Ihe 
/^/loA'/os’ lake hath and wear sa'ied threads, commonly 1 now n as 
'I'tldiid' rill'll they wander lioin door to door every e^enin^ with 
“Ilanesw ara ’ on Iheii shoulder II sci iiis tiial Ihe /t/io/.(os' idi'^eive some 
sort (d' mourning; pi'i'iod like ".XsaiK ha ' limpnnlO What does il 
indicate ? 


Ihe vallein scholar like .Iof.,a'sh (’.h. hoy \ idyanidhi I'hseived that Ihe 
word (ni jan orioinaled trom the w onl “(lai jan" (roarin;^'). I hi' 
Sannyasis are Ihe brideyroom's jiarly of tlie marriaiL'e fesinal of Ilara and 
hali. In Dharma worship Ihe Dharmalhaknr is oi\en inlo mariiai^e with 
idnkli etc. (\ ide 'I’lija I’arban ' p .ad) Il has been obser^ed in a 
I'l'cenl hi M inM‘.slii.;alion Ihal Iheie are cnsloms o( ;.;i\m 4 marriat'e of 
Dharma with \ilabali .\ ridiculous I'xample was lonnd in Ihi' ^ ilia,ye 
Konia (1*. S Snri. Dt. nirbhimi) where anolher Dhai malhknr of adjoinin.y 
' illaye is yiveii in marriuye with that of Koma. In another villa.ye. 
‘Manlra.s’ related to Hindu marriaye an* read out without any observance 



(»f marriaffe rituals during the porformanco of this festival. These reveal 
that there was a custom of Dharma marriage w'hich is now’ in the way of 
extinction. In spite of these, we can not draw inference that the 
lUioklds represent the bridegroom's parly of the marriage of Ilara and 
Kali, It is not understood why the hridgroom’s party would observe cer¬ 
tain restriction of diet and shaving etc. if it is linked w’ith marriage 
ceremony ? Mahamoho|)adliya Ilaraprasad Shastri tried to ])rove in an 
article iiuhlished in Bantjijia SdhUiici Parisat Patrika that a ‘Bratya’ sec¬ 
tion of the Aryans were taken hack to their original sect on the last day 
of the month of ’ Chaitra’ (Aprd). LSince then their descendants have 
been commemorating the day in this fashion. So the Bhoktds observe 
such customs. Sudhangshu Kr. Roy of Coomarswamv Research Institute, 
Midnapur. says “Murniniried body of Akhenalc'u probably was brought 
by sea to Bengal all the way from Egypt in a royal barge up the Arial Kha 
river. This is (“videncod in the Ciajaii festival wlu'n devotees let their 
hair grow for a month and wear all tlu* mourning garments and behave 
like sons who have lost their beloved fallu'r and carry in j)roc('ssion a 
w'ooden etfigy covered with fine 'Chedi' cloth and go through streets of 
the cili('s and xillages throughout the month of Chaitra”. (Vide-- 
Prehistoric India and .Xiiciiait Egypt -p. .‘{."d. He further adds that the 
mummy had been kept hiddc'U somewhere in the hills of Rajmahid. 
Manbhum and Santal Parganas on the west('rn fringes of Bengal. 

Roy's tlu'orv can not be ignored totally. Rajmahal is a vast area, 
which is in Sanlals Pargana now. 'I'lie ancient history of this area is in 
in llu' dark. This much w (> can say that this arc'a w as inhabdc'd b> 
.\uslrie.s and till to day Ihev ha\'(‘ been dwelling in this area a large 
number with their iieeuhar beliefs and rituals. 

W'hih' on resi'arch on Dhariualhakur, llu‘ contributor of this paper 
collected two rhymes, one from Birbhum and the other from Biirdwan, the 
fragments of which are mentioiu'd lu r(> for showing the co relation . 

1. ‘'Kalhir sandhane jao Santal PargaiU'” .. i e. Plea.sc’ go to Santal 
I'argana in cpiest of stiek.s. 

"Santali Parabate ache Korarer gaelii'’. . . i.e. The ‘Korar' Irt'e is 
in Santal Pargana. 

But what IS llu' reason of going to Santal Pargana in (|uesl of stiek.s? 
It can be guest'd that the Santal hill has been found in Santal Pargana in 
the second rhvme. Santali hill is well known to us through “Manasa 


Mangal Kavya”. In fact, tlu'ri' is no existence of this hill. But it is dilTi- 
cull to understand why Santali hill is found in Dharma (lajan. What is 
the relation ? The language of the rhyme is modern except the word 
‘Santali’. In ancient Egyptian language ‘Sa-ta-li’ means, the abode of 
king i.e. Rajmahal. Are not the words suggestive ? Many Egyj)tian 
words (‘an yel be traced in our Bengali collocpiial tongue and the Archaeo- 
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logical Directorate of W. Hengal had discovered proofs of Egy])lian cul- 
liire from many i)arts of Ih'iigal such as ‘I’andu Rajar Ohihi’, ‘D(MiIpota’ 
etc. Besides tliese, the queer rituals ohs('r^■('d l)v Kgvpiians willi llie dead 
hodv can yet he compared with the Auslric bidiefs and sonu* williin us 
even today, riierefore llu‘ Iheotv t)f ('omnuinoratiou of (he d(‘alh 
anniversary of some Egyptian Emperor hv the Bhaklas of (lajan festival 
can not h(“ ruled out, pendiiig thorough investigation. 

The rituals on the occasion of the oh.s('rvcnc(' ol llu' dt'alh anniver' 
sary of Osiris, the corn-god in ancic'ut I^g>pt hear strong rcscmhlaiiccs 
with those of Dharmn (lajan. I.ike Osiris, "(In' <lealh of .\donis an as 
annually mourned, to th(' shrill wailing notf's of the Ihilcs. ^^illl weeping 
lamentation and heating of hreast hut th(‘ next day h(' was Ix'lievc'd to 
come to life again and ascend up to lu'axcai in the i!resene(' of his wor- 
shipp('rs. The disconsolate* helievers h'ft hehind on (‘nrth. sha\ed Ih'-ir 
lu'aels as the Egy])(ians did on tlu* death (»1 the di\in(' hull .Vpis" i I'ra/(“rl 
We now can comi)are this rite* with tlu* (hejan festiAal The ‘ Baneswara" 
is carried over in a procession to a river or tank for washing will) some 
magic rites which is known as “Daduri Cihala”. \o douhl this ohse'iAam'e 
has a no(('wa)rlhy resemhlance with that of f’^'vpl. I'rai'er'.s view* on tln^ 
Shiva Paiwati Brala of Kangra elistrici inaA also he quoted lu'ic' for 
ieft*renee ; ‘‘Tlu' marriage of these Indian deilie's in .Spring corresponds 
to the European ccri'iuonie's in which IIk* niarriage of lh«' Aciiial spiiils 
of \ eg(‘tation is represeiiteel hy the king and ([ueeii of Ma\, tlie Ma\ Bride*, 
Bride'greieun eif the* Mav and see feirih 'The* Ihreiwing etf image's lute) the* 
wale-r and (he* inouruing feu* (h(*ni. are* the* ee(ui\aleiils eef the* Euieipe'.iu 
e u.steans eef (hreiwing the* de*arl spirit eil \ e*ge*latie)U.'' 

Ne>w we shemlel try tei (le*ehlce sethiliem Ireun the* rituals relateel I'l 
lahooi*d fliet. purillcation of seeul and see eui 

"Wmong the* ’'Maoris anx one* who had haiielleel a I'oriisex hi'lpe'el to 
(e)n\i*\ it to the* grave*, e>r (eiiie he-el a eleael man's heme* was e u( edf fremi 
all inle're'emrse* aiiel alnmsl all eeemmumealie-u with maiikinel. He* eejulel 
neit e'lite-r anv house*, eer e'eune* inte) eeentaet with any ])e*rse)U eer thing with 
out utterly he* de*viliug llie'iu”. "'rile* rule* whieh lorhieles pe iseui.s xvliee have* 
he'en in e'emlaet with the ele-ad te» te»ue*h loeiel with tlieir lumels wemlel ,see*m 
to have* he*(*n unixe'r.sal in l’e)lyne*sia” "Whe*n the* I'ijians hael hnrie*el a 
man alive* as (lu'x e)f(e*n eliel, (he'v use*el at nighllall lei make* a gre*;!l iipreiar 
hy me*an.s of hamheieis, trum])e*l she*lls anei sei lorlli, ie)r the* purpeise* eif 
frightening awav his gheist he'st he* shemlel alle*nipl lei return lei his eilel 
home*". "In Wage*ia eif East Africa tlire*e* elavs alte*r his return Irom 
the fight t’.u* warrieir shaves his he*ail But he*fe»ri* he* may e*nte*r his village* 
he has to hang a live* feiwl head uppe'rmosl, remnel his lu e-k, tlicn the* hire! 
is de*e*apilated anel its lieael le*fl hanging rounel his m e k”. 

“Among the* Natchaz Indians eif Neirlh America young hvave*s who 
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had taken first s(alj)s were oblif,’e(l to observe certain rules of 

abstinence' (or six months, 'fhey n\i^'hl not sli'cp \vith their wivi's nor eat 

tiesli". ‘‘Wlii'ii a fdiocl.iw had killc'd an eiK'iny and taken his scalp, he 

went into niournini^ ff)r a inonlli diii'ini,' ^\hieh he inis^ht not comb hi.s 
iiair'’. 

“'rhe Indians of Nonlka sound ])iepare tln'inselvi's for catchini^ 
whales by ol)S(r\in ;4 a fast lor a neck, during’ \\hich they ate ve'ry little 
bathed in liu- water s('\('ral limes a day." ‘ In Mir/apur when lh<‘ seed 
of the silk woun is brouylil into house', llu' Kol or Hlmiyar p\ils it in a 
l)laee witie'h has been caicl'iillv plasteri'd ■with holy e()^^'dunj,' to brine' 
i.ood luck from Oiat lime llu' owner must be careful to avoid < ere'inonial 
impurity. lie must ^’i\e it)) coliabilalion wilh hi.s wife; lu’ may not 

sl('('j) on a b('d or sba\’e liimself. nor cul his nails, nor anoint himse If wilh 

oil nor eal (bod eetoked wilh buller nor U-ll lies nor <lo any linn;.,' e-lse' that 
lie' de'cm.s wronj,'" 

“'riie Indians of lirilish ('.olmnliia iise'<l to .separate from his wife for 
.1 full monlh Ix'fori' he sc'ls liaps (bi‘ Ix'ars" 

“'I'he f'lsepiimaux celebial.' a L'real annual fe.slival in Di'ceinher when 
Ihe bladders of all llu' sials, whales, walrus and while bears lhal ha\e 
I't'e'ii kdled in (he \ear aie taken into llie as.seinhlv liou-^e of Ihe \ ilhiLle' 
They re'inain Ihere for s('\('ral davs and so lou^' as lln‘\ do so the' hunle-rs 
.ivoiel all inleriourse wilh women, savins (hal if Ihev laded in lhal 
re'speci the souls of Ihe deael animals would he on'euded". '‘\\’hen the 
Kavans lunc shot om- ef ||u' dre'ade'd llornean 1'aidIn rs. , . for eie^hl da\s 
alh'rwards lhe\ must haihe hv dav and ni^'ld" ‘Mu .Madras Ihe murdere i’ 
eif a cobra de'ems Inmself polluted foi- three da>s". 

Now from dcse data d can be mfeired lhal Ihe taboo ilsi'II is an 
inno\alion o( llu onmilne iiibal soeu-ly and that ina\ ha\e orif.,unaled 
from hunlmib culli'alion death or sbmehler. 

Sunil\ Kumar ( haltei jee sa\s (hat Ihe .\uslri( s believed in the 
( Mslenci' of sold alli r deidh Ih.d could enter inside Ihe liei', hill or li\inu 
animals This belief was taken b\ the llmdoos and modified to the 
bi'lief in I r.ue miyrat ion <d souls 'I’lie hk(' eecemoiiies of .S/rid/io ollerui,',,' 
food to the dea-1 (le also inlaid ha\e evi-N(<'d within lliem (\ide bharal 
Sanskrili ]» dll The \usliies mieialed to India lone before llie Aiwaiis. 
Tlu' curious ma'pi beliefs and rituals mainl.iiin'd !)\' lliem were adopted 
bv Ihe .\ivans and aecidluralion was done lo a Ljreal ('\lenl Ilemi' it 
would not b<‘ wroiie if 'me siqiposes lhal Ihi' ‘Asdin ha’ observid by the 
Sannyasis at the (lajan leslival is a prodnel of .\uslric beliel Bui what 
for these Sanu\asis idisi cm' such mourniii!' and rest rid ion ■' Is Hud a 
(onimeinoration of some dea<l peison or deity ? d'he ([uestion rt'inains 
iinsid^ed 


Ciovl. Ilifjli Sclif>(/I. Siiri. Jiirhhinn. 
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lI]:Mr;M)HA\Tll HAM'KJK!' 


MARRIAGE OF TANKS (BllNDH-BlIIA): 

ANALYSIS OF A SOCIAL CUSTOM OF THE KORA 

InloniKilinii uii hinulli hiliu \\:is colItcliMi in llic lliicc' iiiijnciiil \il 
()1 l*ai>;imn;ih J{iiial)himi undin- Ihr jnn.Mlu lion til Haralia/ar I’niicc 
Slalion in I'liiiilia Dislrirl. naiMci\ . liaf^ina. KaiinalM'ra and Sankliaii 

lU lnif (.nlcrin}^ inln oiir ln|m nndiM' di a iis>i()n, il ina\ In- iisflul to 
inli'odnif lln‘ readers l)ri( lly In llie ellinie liaekyitMind nl Hit' I'ai yannali 
(ti liaialilunn \\iiieh i.s nnw d.elanei. was lomuily a illiunni kin^tlmn 
willi Irdial ( liief. i( eonlaiiied a Inlal niiinlier td a-.Ki \iliayes ttneriny 
an area nt (i.'U sij miles ol smiMu in I’liiidia i lie Kma aie (iiic amony 
dl ea.sles liviny in ii.iraliiniin willi a |M;;itilati<)ii ni ‘J.ii// ie I dd'n nl l)i(‘ 
Idlai |)<i|)iiial ion oi ilie Male I'Ih' raiyaniiaii is still noiinnaleil l)\ Ihe 

liibai yroiips mainl\, Hit' Idmimj. liie .Sanlal and iiie Malialo ( 'i lioiii 
ninneneal, i)oli|ieal [minis o| \ nw a^ will as in Hit' mailer or land 
lioldinys ' In ilHil eensiis lln koia oi V\ i si I’u ny.d and I'nliai were 

li.sletl as a memln r ol Stludiiied i'lilas \ei\ lillle is known almiil Hie 

ellmie aiVilialion ol Ihe Kora. 1 he aulimiilies oj tiill'tienl census opera 
lions since- Ilie- lime- ol Ki.s'‘I\ We-ie somewlial la'.pleseel in plat in.., the- 

I'leira e ither in the- i rd'al oi in the Sehidnl'-tl (.a- ie yid.‘p^ or m the yioii|) 
ol e as|e llimhis. in ie-alii\, w t- lind them al pit^inl i t-jii t-aitliny an 
aei\anei-d staye- los\arels inle-yral ion with Hit ilimin sotitl\ 

iiiinilli-iUliia (!er<Mii(Mt;e a i-a-.e : 

W’t- we-re- lold Hial e\ei\ m w l\ e\ea\ale(l laniv hatj hi he- mariie-ei" 
stitmei- eir iaier ath r its e oustrm iaiii ii miyhl lake llid'e' It) itmr xe-ais 
e\e-n lo neyotiah- .siieli a iimelain. I nlii anti iiiiiess this inneiion i ■. 
made'. Iht- waler oi a parlii-nlai lank is noi iiinaii\ aeetplajile ami .sia ii a 
lank is known as Ihiihra hiiiidli or ‘nnmai iit-t| or nm tinseiah-tl lank, 
ihe- wale-i- ol il is .snpimseei lo lie- ol ijail lasle anti otioin ami imiN t\tn 
tau.se- illness h) those who u.st- il. \'illayeis yene-rallx li\ lo ateml iisiny 
its w ale-r. Any rilual limelions like puiihealoi \ iialh m e omit e lion wilh 
llu- ehllt-reiil riles ol' passaye e-animl he- elone in an 'immarrit-ti' lank. (/. 
eemt-rele e-.\am|)lt' eiT sneh a lank in Hayma known as Mndi tank, was 
eiteel iiy llu- villaye-rs. 'I'here is also a sirony heiiei amony llu- Kora, 
who art- mainly eoru-e-rm-d wilh it, ihat il Hu n art- nol pioju-rly enh i 
lained diiiJiiy llu- 'mairiaye' Imulmn hy lln- tosm-r, llu- wahr ol lhal 
jjarlieular lank will siirt-ly heeemu- muddy aiul will laslo saline. ') 

I. 'riit-st- liyuii-.s have lit-eii yavt-ri Iroiii emr sm mlDyit-al survey nl tins I’ary iiuuih 
mntle; in t-e>nneclit»n esilh Hit; hhiiinij rrtijei I (ia.")7 (')i)) e»l ihe .\nlhn>[)(il()('i('jil Siiivey 
i>l India. 



vUsc (»1 Nakiil Mahalo (if llu' villa<f(' ol Haf'ina was itic'ircd lo by 
our Kora iniorniants. Ihc unkind Irralnicnl ol' Nakiil Mahato lowards 
llic Kora nuiddi diji^f^cu's ol his tank ri-sullrd in siioiling llu* water ol the 
lank. riu* \illaO(‘rs try lo a\'oid using its water. Ol’ eourse, this slah* 
nielli ol the Kora is not supporleil by evi'iNoiu* ilse. Higli easle 
lirahinins ol the \dlage do not adinil the Iriilh of such ([uecr ideas ol the 
Kora. 'I'hey are ol the opinion ihal the Kora pul uji tins runny slor\ so 
that coniinon \illagers may not gel away Iroin ju'ilorining such an 
expensive liinction. 

Well lo do \illag< rs. who want lo coiislrucl a lank, g(‘iu*rall} iiri'l'er 
lo engage Kora Mudis lor Ihe purposi*. ll is a general nolion oT this 
ai’ea Ihal, whalever ohslriiclion may come in llu* way ol’ digging up lank, 
llu* Kora will nol lea\e il and they will nol slop llu*ir [lick and hoi* until 
llu*\ can Irace oiil soim* [leii'niiial source like a naliiral spring underiiealh 
ihe lank. 'I'lu' Kora are ne\('r roiimi lo ahandon any kind ol earlhwork 
midway, which is (pule ol'len llu* case with lahourers ol oilier casles 

While excaxation work proceeds. Ihe owner jnawides Ihe workirs 
with one (/nil (pick and mallock), one Lodal (hoe), one haskel and one 
piece ol new clolli lo (acli ol Ihe .Mudis who are engaged in eailhwoik. 
I hese impleiiieiils heconu llu* prop(*i lv ol llu* Kora all(*r comph lion ol 
llu* woik. rhe\ ai(* paid dail\ w agi s. g(*nerallN in kind, whuh (oiisisls 
of Iwo seers ol padd\ oi annas lwel\(* in lasli. '^ ll laki s ahoul a moiilir.s 
limi* lor SIX lo (*ighl ixoras lo evcaxale a lank ol iiii'dium si/e. lixi a^ a 
lion g(*n('rally slarls in llu* iiielliods ol /'/lu/i/uu (l '(*h. Mai ch) ami ('.hiiilni 
(iMarch-.\pril) and eailhwoik eoiiliiiiies Ihroughoiil Ihe iiionlh ol lidislmk 
(,\j)ril iMa\) and exen uplo Ihe lirsl pari ol .hiisllin (May.luiu*) d llu* 
monsoon slarls lale. 

Al'ler excavalion, il is cuslomarx lor llu* Kora diggers lo claim some 
cash leiiiuiieralioii Iroiii Ihe owner lo releasi* Ihe sourc(*s ol Ihe springs 
by learuig up Ihe sealing ol' mud and sloiu* (llu* rale \aries I'rom Ke. 1/- 
lo 1 2;”) p<*r spiiiig) Ihe owner geiu*rallY maki*s pa\menl on Ihe site. 

Alter the work is o\t*r, it is lor llu* owner lo choose a coiivi*nii*nl 
dale lor llu* jiei lormaiiee ol llu* ‘marriagi*' ceremony, ll may even lake 
lour lo live sears lor an ovsner lo iireiiare lumsell lor ceremony which 
iuav involve a grand least vvitli meal, lish and drink, Ihe pres(*nlalion ol’ 
a cow lo Ihe Kora, a good iuimhi*r ol clolhs, bell melal uti*nsils elc. lo 
die lhahmin, hamar aiul Koia .Miuli. riu* e\|)(*nses are approximately 
Ks. -101)/ lo add, . (u neially Ibis limclion is lu ld in llu* months ol' 


* 'l lii', nuisl Ilf .1 sl.ilfiiK'Hl <il ;i (Ifi'adi* ago Anna lias hccn ii hail com sinct long 
. 01(1 llif saini* I", iltsl'xigfil 1)1 (laisi 'rwcUf annas is eiinivali'iit to 7.^ ])ai.st*. lUil Ihi* 
i.ilc .1 Midi Wfkfi IS momIuu.* Ifs-. lliiin He 1.7,') lo L'L*.') loi a male and Ke 1.2;') lo 1 7.> 
lor ;» leuiale llicsi* d.ivs - I'al 
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l*Iiah/un, or Ch(iitr<i or liaisakh (F(']).-Miiy) i ('. iil'h'r iinivc'sl, w lu-ii llu* aj^i i 
(.ullurisls brc'oino Icinporarily solvent aiul are tree ln»in liu' rouliut' oi 
a;,'riciiUural labour. 

Details oT the 1‘unelion of tlie lank of Saiikar Maliain to IJaiisin i .> 
have' J)(;en (^iven b(‘lo\v. Sankar pi'iloinied the riliial oMl^ last \(ai in 
the month of Haisdkh. 'rhoiij^h tluae is no .sp(‘eilie saeia-d lialr li\e(l bn 
the lunetion, yet th(‘\ j)ei ler a lull moon ila\, as lia|)pi iu'(! in tins i a'.r 

When siieh a fnnelion is to lie jierlornu'd. llu* owner nsuall\ conlai Is 
the Maliks or caste eliii-fs of the Koia ol Ibis reipon. Kaian Mudi oi Hie 
\illa^'e of Sankhari, llu' Mdjlii or Hie siipieim- ehief and Mon.i^lin Miid> 
of Kdriiidbcni villai^e, the l^dndiumik ol Hu' Ivora ol tins loea!il\ aie 
approached lor (iviiif,' a date for Hu' lesli\al and selliin:.; ui) oHur naiHeis 
of iinportanee like pn-si'iits to be made by the owner, niimber ol iinilecs 
from lh(“ Kora eommunilN. ide. It may be meiilioiU'd In i-e Hial a l;n :< 
number fd invitees, e(.|U‘rall\ .'JO to JO Irom Hie Kora easle alone, ;,ie 
aski'd to attend the Innetion. The seleelnm ot in\ilees Inin tin i'> i,. 
easti' solelv dejiends upon tlie Mdjfii and Pdi-(diddiik 1 ne\ iisu.ill', 
select persons Irom or (i \illaecs in Hie neielilxMiilmnd ol Hie laiij^ in 
(jiieslion. d’he Kora labourers wlio did Hie dii^i^ine work loi- Hie hud h' 
are, of course, ineliidi'd in the list of the ni\dees. It nia\ i>e nieiiiion.d 
in this eoiinevion that tlu“ easle paneliayal with Italan Mudi as Hie Mmi:: 
and Mon^liu Mudi as the P(udmdnik has its |urisdietion in Hie loHowim, 
(Mf^hteen xilla^'es in tlu' neielibonrliood : Loradih. Sar;.; *. I'llaboni. 
Ivaniiabera, Ihmkali, Sidha^ora. Xalundih, Ka\radili, \ iseinnlapm. 
Dhadaii^ni, Namsol, Ihinkadih, Dubra jpiir, (iuradaii!^, Jliaira, liajdili. 
I’uiara and Ha^Mna. 

'The owner also eonlaets the Hralimm priest and the Kamar (biai k 

•-milh) who have spiaitie ritual duly of plaiilme Hie e/ioA khula. a post 

ill the mid(lh‘ of the tank. A kirfan parl\ (siiiL^ei ol de\oliona! soiil ; s ) 

of the \'aislina\as is also often eiiea^a-d Well lo do people ma\ e\<'n 

eonlaet a iiarly of daneine girls’ (.Vuce/m/i on sneh occasion la sides 

these, the owner also ('Xli'iids his iiuilalion lo Ins close relaims. vSani.ai 

Mahalo wimf Ihrou^'h llii'se preliminaries. .\ prii'sl Iroin Hie d(<_;iaded 

section of I’anrey lirahmin easti' of I’alma (iosaiiidih was asked lo olli 

eiale the function. He did the //om Ydfud (sacied lire) as an ori'eiiiiL,' to 

» 

the f^ods. It is a rite of greater Hindu trailmn lor Inindh pniitsllid. \|)lio\ 
Kamar of Ha^mia pt'rfornietl the rite oi planliiie a posl (Ibis is a local 

(uslom or tradition). Sankar also iiniled a kir/an pall^. coinpi isine ol 

the (iosains of (losaindih for an all nielli pi rformam e. 

In the ceremony arran}.i(‘d by Sankar Maliato. about a liuiidud per 
sons were inviti'd, including' forty to lorls li\e Kora Mudi of Sankhari. 
Ha^una, Karmabera. Bansbera. Amaf'ora, Bankati villages, live imnibers 
of the lineage of Abhoy Kamar of Kagma. three relati^■l‘s of the Bi ahiniii 
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priest, ton (o hvelve A/r/a/? })arly nienii)ers ami Iweiily live (o lliirty 
lelalives ol (lie (nvner hinisi ll’. 

I'lie invitees slarted coiuin^' |o (lie eiiibaiikmi'iil ol lla- lank Iroin llu* 
alternoon. It may be incnlioned here lhat e\«‘rpl lor llie \\i\(“s oi Sankar 
Mahato and lialan Miidi, no oilier woman was allowi-d lo allend Ibe 

lunetion, At aboiil 7 I’.M. in llu‘ eveniiifj;, the liiiielion ol hiindh 
pralisllui was stalled with (lie Hialimm periesl eii'^af^iiif^ lumsc'll in limn 
1 ujiui on till' embankment ol llu' lank il.sell Bolli Sankar Malialo and 
l)is wile, who bad lasted on llial (las, sal b\ the side ol lIu' pru si and 

listened lo the Sansknlie imanlalions I’be loud ulleianee ol Saiiskiitie 

numlrns accompanied Iin llie poiirin;^ ol or elanlied bnller in llu' 

lire place ol' \(ijn(i Irom Iniu' lo lime dnrin,^ llie enlire [leriod ol Ibis 
ritual created a solemn almosjiliere. I'liis limelion lasted lor an hour 
'Ihe Miahnim priesi eoi om. new piece ol < lolh, a melal [ilah'. L;lass and 
wider jii.i; or /o/o ol bell mela! a soiii^ with llalleiii'd nee, inolasse-. lor lilVin 
and a cash ol Ils. Id/- as lees. Alter Ihe lire saeriliee was o\er. Ihe |ti lesl 
and his assislanls w<m'i‘ j^iM ii nee. puls. lish. sweels and waler lor di ink 
mg and tookmg. 'Ihey cooked llnar meals IlninscKes in one eoniei ol 
(he embankilK'nl and look Tood Ihere. a\oiding Ihe loiieh ol ollieis. 1 he 
priesi look Ins meal in Ihe new [ilali' and ^lass giM O lo him 1)\ ihe owner 

In anolher lunetion, Kalan Mudi. the Ldi/n oi pm-sl ol Mnliar pnjn 
slarted his nlual runelion During the jicriod ol Ihe hiiinlh hilia nie. Ihe 
owner ol liie lank and his wile are rebared lo as (kiIu and (iiilin res])e( 
lively. In the similar lasliion, Ihe l.a\a Kalan and his wile an* called liN 
Ihe lerms Majln and Mcjlinn Holh ol these ( oiiplc' obsei\ed lasting on 
Ihe day oi llu“ lunelion During Ihe pi'i'lormanee ol MnJtni pnm noth 
the I'tdln and (itilin sal side by siik‘ on a mal in Ironl oi llu spot veli-eled 
lor Ihe ritual 1 hi' Mrjliun also sat al Ihe oilier eornei ol il Ihe oiler 
mgs ot sundned nee. Iloweis. leaves ol hi'l tree, \einulion. sandal wood 
pasle, glass blades, ineeiisi'. sweets ele weie made lo Dhmmn Deola b\ 
Kalan while he ullered spells in Ihe vernaeiilai lie aiipealed lo Ihe 
Dharani deilv nol lo haini anvone who wouM use Ihe waler ol Ihe lank 
Iroin now onwards In appeasing the deil\. a shee|) was saenliied on 
Ihe spot b\ Kalan himsell. Kelore Ihe .saeriliee, some leaves, Iloweis 
oUered lo the deily, vveie given lo il and as Ihe sheep slarled ( almg Ihein, 
il was taken as hiekv sign bv Ihe owner 11' Ihe sheep does iml eal llie 
.•-ame it will be taken as an ill link of the owner .\( eeplanee ol Ihe 
elTeiings by the sheep syinliolieally means the aeeeplanee ol Ihe oJle.-ing 
by Ihe deity. Alter the saeriliee. Ihe blood was sininkled all over Ihe spot 
ol' the pujd and the blood-stained llovvers, leaves ele. were linally Ihrown 
into the lank. 

Alter Ihi.s. the Kora Mudi togi'ther with the lew a blaeksmilh jialrici- 
panls joined in a grant least. Kalan gave a portion ol' the raw meat 
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fiorn Uu‘ sucrific'ccl slico)) to l!io Kainar aiul tho rosl of llu' nn'al v\as kept 
i('scMv<* lor llu'iii.si'h cs. Ollier articles I'or the least iiicliidini' rice, 
pulses, salt eli‘ \v('ri“ siijijilied to them by tlu’ o^\nel•. 'I’lie Kora and the 
Kamar cooked I heir Ibod sep.aralely. In sinnlar wav, tlu' \ iushnava 
sniffers cook(>d Iheir ov, n food and look lluar nu'al.s separately. Only 
llu* la'laliM's of the owium' look nu'als in his liou.si'. A larf*(' ([uanlily ol 
ric(' beer was also ffiven lo llie Kora and the blacksniilh, who spt nl Ihe 
major portion of the nif>ht in drinkiiiff. sinfjinff and merry makinf,'. 'llu; 
\'aishna\a sini^'ers also saiif; a number of (U“\olional soufts 

I'lu'u in llu' early mornine around a A M. the rib' of (!o!(i (iiilin 

('/iiutuiii uas held, 'The wife of Ihe elde.st son ol Sankar was biouebt lo 
Ib.e spot for Ibis lunclion riie (iiilin wort' a lU'w sari, a new sel ol' 

conchshell banf,f|e" (.sv/;?A/uf'i and pul on ical haul [siiidiir) on llu' foic'head 
irom a 1 resh packed. I'lie marf,'in of her find was colounal red by (lila. 'I’lie 
Mi'jhan also dresscal hei sedf hke* tlu' (iiilin bid llu- dressiiif; ai lil ies in her 

case inehidinf,' sari. sdiilJui were pr;)\ idl'd b\' Ihe owner. The (Inla and 

Mnjlii were also wore new pieces of i lolh and banians, 'riic Mnihi loo ffol 
ihem Irom Ihe lormer. 

The wile of Ihe eldes! son of (iitla and (iiilin look a winnow inf,' fan 
lonlaminy Ihe lollowiiif,' ai licles ; idijitr or an iinerled earlhenware wilh 
a small openiuf,' al (he lop m wlueh a binninL,' lamj) was keid, a small 
<|uanlil\ ol Mill dried unboiled rice. \ermiIion, a few paddy f,'rains, /pass 
idades. Iloweis inci use, belel leaM', a small ipianlilv ol' dusi and dried 
I o^\ diiiif,' jwiwder and swel ls, 'I'he (inld and (illlin slooil b\ siih' on a 
wooden reidaiieidai seal or pira on Ihe embankment of Ihe lank and Ibeir 
elilesl son's wile made (ormal weleoiue lo Ibis couple m Ihe lollow u\'.,' 
w a\ \l fiisl she brouf,dil Ihe winnowiiif,' fan iii Ironl ol Ihem and mo\ed 
il aroiuid Iheir laee Ibree limes. .\1 Ibe end of eaidi i ireiimrolar\ iii'we 
nieiil, (he winnow me Ian was lowered lo (oiieh the loreheail ol Ihe couple 
‘''he then pul a Iresh him|) of \eimilioii on Ihe loreheail of Ihe diilin and 
al'-o ol (be Mi'iliiin who was slandinf,' i|uile near her luishand. liolh lh“ 
(itild and Mdild lollowed her m smeariiie \eimlhon on Ihe forehead ol 
Iheir respeeliM' wi\es She linallx welcomed Ihe (iolii and (iiilin bv 
pressiiif; Ihe belel leaxes, warmed b\ lonchme Ihe jdii'ir. a^aiusl holh 
Iheir cheeks II ma\ he considered as a sxmbohc re eiiaelmenl ol Ihe 
marriaf^e ei'i eiiioiues o| Ihe ow nei s and the Kora Ma jhi Ihrouf^li Ihe 
vepelalion of such riles like hnr hnn t /ninidu and smdiii dinn (pnle near 
lo Ihe lank 

Immediali'K aller Ibis. Ibe (lola placed one ni])ee in Ihe waler ol 
die lank wlueh Ihe Kora would ba\e In briiif,' out b\ lhorouf,'h searching. 
'I bis Ihev did suc‘essfiilly. If llie coin could nol be Iraeed oul. Ihen affain 
i’ would mean somelbinf,' unlucky for llu' owner. 

Early in Ihe morninf,'. jusl al sunrise, Abhoy Kamar and his assislanls 
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jHiiormccl the roremony of plantinf* the post or chok-khuta rite. They 
look a larf^n* Hal slono slab with a ja'rforation and placed it in the centre 
of Ihe lank. A wooden pole 0^ to 10' long was inscrled in the per- 
l(M’alion of the stone-slab. Abhoy himself fixed an iron trident spearhead 
or trisnl on the wooden pole in such a way that a portion of the trident 
V-ould be visibli' from Ihe bank. Then he tied one end ol a cotton-thread 
reel with tb(‘ tridc'nl and brought the reel back to the bank by releasing 
it. Till the completion of other rituals, this thread reel was held in hand 
by Abho\ who stfxal high on the embankment. 

.\l about 7 \ M. in the morning the last ritual i.e. baitamni par or 
crossing lh(‘ lank was performed. It was purely a Kora Mudi aH’air. A 
((»w was brought to the knee-deep water by Ratan Mudi and he caught 
hold of Ihe (•o^^• at tin* nock by wriping round it a new i)iece of cloth and 
started dragging it from t'asl to west. 'Flic Cola was then asked to catch 
lh(’ tail ol Ihe cow and to follow him in (Tossing the tank. The relatives 
of Ihe Cola followed them in a line. (Mher participants also follow('d 
them from a distance, d’his cow along with tlu' new cloth recjuir<‘d to tii 
op Ihe cov were taken away by Ratan Mudi. 

Fhen Hie journev back to Ihe house ol Ihe (lola was slarlc'd around 
S AM. The Cola ga\e a lead to the jirocession. He started moving first 
in the direction ol his house, lie was lound to can'} water lilU'd jbara 
hara, .an earthen eonlainei’ with multiple port's all round its hodv, on his 
head t hrough the pores <'f this vessc'l. water was lound to slrc'am (hiwii 
Ins bod\ the eiitna' path co\ered liy him on Ihe way to his home was 
moisleiud 1)\ this walc'r A constant supply of walt'r was mainlaiiK'd b 
die Kora Modi who look water in additional containers. .\bho\ Kamai 
.d'.n aeeom pall led Ihe jirocession. He wc'iil on reU'sising llu' IliK'ad ( on 
oeeli (1 with (Ixik IJnihi oi- cential jiosl ujilo Ihe house ol .Sankar Mahalo 
Ihe \'aislina \.1 ^ lollowed and sang de\olional songs. 

On reaeliing home. Sankar jirovided ('Ncry jiarlieijiants with liglii 
i.'lreshmeiils. Tlitw were givt'ii nalteiied rice, curd, and niolas.sc's Now 
.'^ankar and his wile br(d\e their last. In addition to this, llu' Koia Mudi 
and Kamar weie gi\en suHicii'iil rice and llu' cost ol jiun basing oin* go<il 
lor making a < onehiding least in llii'ir own \illages. .Milioy Kamai got 
a jiiece ol cloth and a cash remuneration of ten rujices. Ratan Mudi also 
t(cei\e(l the same amount in addition to what he had airc'ady got .'V sum 
of lhiil\ iiijiees was gi\en to the musicians They as wc'll as the Brahmin 
jaiesl and Hie relali\i‘s M' Sankar left Hie place after a mid day feast. 

Hiscu.ssiuii: 

Fhe Hindu method of tribal absorjilion is a gradual jirocc'ss. A 
jiolicy of laissc: fairr was adoi)led with regard to the tribal cul- 
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(iires, so that they onjoyod a kind ol' cullural aiilonoiny ONcn \\ Iumi 
absorbed under Hinduism. Broadly speakinf,'. we ma\ cite llu' loll«o\in'.' 
lliree major indications as the ])ositive lists for eompielr ;!S'>iiniialinn oC 
lrij)al group within thi* soeio-eultural .svsliin ol llio 11111(110. In lids 
matlei' ^\■(' may take a lead I'rom tlu' illnminaliim arlicic ol' Bc-sc on ' 1 lie 
Hindu method of tribal absorption”. iBoso Ihlll I'lwiK. |)\ , ^signni'^' 
a speeitii'd hrilli or I'conomie role in the form (»l a inonopoi\ and ! 1 m' 1 ( 1 )\' 
olVering them a place within Hindu sociel\. Secoiidl' 1>\ allocal'ni^ i er 
lain specified ritual role to them, and by allowing tin in lo gel Mn liiiial 
services of Brahmin or \'ai.shna\a ])ricsls and llnicjiy gixiug a stable 
sfalu.s in the Hindu ca.sle hi('rac]i\. Lastly, liy allowing llnm lo Inc in 
closi' j)ro.\imity with other higlier caste Hindus in nileipess d m,inner, 
in other word.s. l.v lifting uii the barrier of ])lusical isobdion 

l.el ns visualize the degree of Kora peiielralioii inlo Ib.c Hindu soi iai 
world in the lighi of aboM' indications ^^’e shall limil oui- ol^^er\alions 
to the alfairs of Kora lile related b* a special social iiiua,! known a^ 
hundh hitid i e. the ceremony of Ihi* marriage of llie lank Ibis inai be 
regai'ded as its consi'cralion cerenioin. l! is id inleirsi lo noie lliat 
befoie the water ol' a newly ('\ca\iiled tank be used lor soei.d iiluals. he 
Kora has to perform Ibis function. 'I'lie ael (d' assi.anng -in b a -pecd'ied 
ritual role for giaieialions to Hie Koia in spile ol llnii lelaioe isolation 
and \erv low position in the regional casle hieran b-\. has ai lnalU pio 
m[)le(l us to make a elosi' anal\sis ol (!< laded proceibin s of a i .e-i sliid\ 
Ibis anal\sis is ob'ioiislN of leidalne < bai a-iei-. d 's id <ji.ab!ali\i \.dii- 
lalln r Iban i|uanlilaii\e 

\.s alreadx disi ussed llial Ibe Koia oi Barabbnm aie regardid as ibe 
experls in digging tanks, ei'ciding einiianknu ni'. nedvoe- lo nl i^ '! Ii \ 
Ibemsehes Ibink eai Ibw orkmgs as Ibeii I ■ .idil •■. •na! i.ii'i.g, ./'/'/;,■■ i hi \ 
.ire lonnd lo grumble over an\ eiieroai Imn id on llie bad'lioi .d hnlli 
l<\ (dher easles wlindi is liapjaiied al laeseiil bul il is l<l! !ii.d Kma 
eiijov some anioiml of prelereiiees oier Ibe eai lb w orki i s id (dh"; (.isles 
'I'lie local people elierisli favourable opinion regarding Ibe v'.'Isin, li.’hds 
«d' Hie Kora da\' labourers d'lieic i- a geinaal nolioii in ib". • o ' Hod 
whalcM'r obsliindioii mav come in Ibe wa\ (d digging np a i.ink. il> K'oia 
will nol haul' it and Hie\ will not slop Hteir pick and [me imlil !be\ can 
trace out some |>ereiinial source like a mdiual spring niidei m alb Hie 
lank, 'rile Kora are iie\('r i'ouiid to abandon aiu kind id eaiHiwork 
midwav. wliicb is ol'leii Hie ease with labouri is of idber i a-b - In addi 
lion to this, a speeiCie ritual role le huiidIi-htha Inu been assign, ,| jo 
Hiein by upiier easles Hindus in Hie aiea wliieli is lM \ond Ibe n ai b ol llii' 
flay labourers ol oilier easles. In liar;d)liiim we lind Ib.d il was ;d Hie 
iiiilialive of the Baja of Ifarabbiim Ibe Kora got Hii' monoj)o!\ o\ei luiitdh 
excavating and other kinds of earthworks In this eomiei Hon. lhe\ 
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rcv'oivod n tanidr-pat^ cnirvinff llu' onlor of the R(tj(i about 80 to 100 yoars 
from no\\ from (he tluai cliiol of this cslalc on lIu' strciif'lh of Avliich Ihov 
bad almost monopoli/cd in <'arlli\v(»rkmi 4 s d'luis it is at llu* initialivi’ of 
lln* Hindu Raja of naraJiluirn. Ihc landless Kora lalxmrcis f^'ol somewhat 
economie security and Itierehv lh(‘y (bund a place in the Hindu jiroduetive 
.-.yslem. It is indet'd uni<[iu' for tlu‘ Kora of Harablmm The Kora who 
live in the ueij^hhonrinL,' re^Mons do not ha\(' Ibis kind of iinvileee. 'fhe 
aho\e fact lend sii]>j)orl to the model of Bosi* (Hose': 19-lt). The local 
people, in tludr liirn. eiicouraei' such a landless labourers’ ( lass like Ihe 
Kora to sellle o\er lu're in ord(‘r to f^i't their cxjiert manual service in 
ai^'riculliiral fields 

II may Ix' meiilioiied heie that the Kora of narahhum have Ihc accc'ss 
lo Ihe sein ices of riliial s|)(‘i iahsls like Ihe nrahniin iiriesl. \'aishnava 
prece{)|ors, Ihirheis, AVasheinian, Midwife which are found absent in 
1 IIk’I’ placi's, onlside Ihirabliiim, In social rank, Ihe hii^dier ca^le Hindus 
plac(‘ llu' Kora sh'ddly aboM' llu‘ ^'roiip of unloiichables' Ihil llu' Kora 
lliems(‘lves consider hii^dii'r lhaii Ibis Th(\v try lo ralionah/e llu“ir 
evideiill\ low posilion by iinerliiii^ Ihi' slalus of Ihe well eslablislu'd aiul 
relali\el\ prosperous Hindu {..'roups liki' Ihe Moiia. (ioiidbo Haiiik and 
llu' like'. 

Hinduism has lell its successful impression upon Ihe Kora lelii^ious 
beliefs and nliials. Ihil in Ihe mailer of plusical isolalion Ihe Kora are 
lound lo live in (larlial I'-olalion Irom Ihe hiL;ber casle Hindus 'I'luw h\e 
lo{4<-lher with Ihe Sahis, Hauri. Silkala llari in liie \ il!a,!.;e of IbiLima 
w In re liiis slud\ was we coin I'lilraled 

riins il is (pule ap|)arenl Ibal llie Kora ha\t‘ been drawn well wilhin 
Ibe Hnnhi social s\slcm nisphe ol lin-n parlial ph\sical isolalnni 

Df'pt oj \nlhrnjinlniiij lliniiiiihdst (,(ilt-nll<i 

Helci'ein ( s 


I liivM' Niiiii.il lull 'I'lii' lliiiili' Ml lltixl 111 I’lilial .ilisni |ilii)ii . 

S( llDl I & < nil III I' \ III 7 

II Siiili.i. Sui i|il I'll mill.1 l'> )i ' I'mImI ('iiIIiiii'> dI I'l iiiiisiil.n liiili.i ,is i 

ilimi ii'.mii III lilll.' li.i(lili<Mi HI llir s|in|\ nl liiili.iii ( i\ili/.i I iiui .1 |)ri'li 

imn.iiv sl.iti HU nl" Mnn ni huhn, \'iil .'17 \ii L’ 

MI Smli.i .SiM.i|il I'll.mill :i. II K D.ismipla. 1 Iciiii nili ,1 Nalli liaiii’i ji-r 

lUCil " \l;i II nil HI c. Cialls aiiil W'l'i kl\ niaiknls "| .Sunlli M.'iiililinm 

lliillrliii Ilf Ihc \nl III npitliiiiK III Siiri’i’i/ nj Irifliu N'hI \ Nn I 

lUll'i I'lili "1.Ill III i;inn|)s. \ill.i;.;is ainl ri>\\ns nl I’.ii^.m.i Ikii alilinin' 

Mi'iimn II. I’lililislii il |)\ llii' \nlliroiiolinin III Siiri>ri/ nf IikIhi. ('.aliiilla 

L’ r.iippci pi.ill' nil ^\llllll llu ilisri iplmns Wiic ni.idr .iinl w.is li.milnil n\c'i In llic 

Kora in a imsIc nu'i'liiii.' Ii\ It.ipi l{.mik.m<u .Sinnii Drn Ilali.nlin' alinnl niic luiiulrod 
■vear.s a.qn 
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NONGKREM—THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF KIIASLS 

riu' Nnii^kmii |)ri loniu'tl al Si\iil amuiall\ lor I'inc davs ni 

liir nionlli ol .liiiir is llu' inosl coIomiIuI daix (' oi Ihc isliasis. In ^ran 
dciir, f,'ai( l\ and ;^oi i;(‘oiis d!s|)ia\ ol anli(|n(' jew i liri n , d is iin|>ai allcicd 
anion^ llic aboriginal people ol India No oilier soei.d event lias la'lped 
in loi^^in^ iinilv anion^ Hie vaiioiis siib Iribes as Ibis daiiee In lael 
llie birlli ol Me^bala\a owes ils ori!4iii lo Ibis (uiiue 

Soeio ( iilliii al eoiiloiiis aparl. Ibe Panihlmui niuiLi cni oi ||ie A/ioo' 
.\oiii/A/e/ii as il is known ainon^ llie billnien ol Me^balava. is the oidv 
rebi^ioiis eereinonv lli.d lias snivived llu' iiiijiael ol Ihe sled'^i liainnier 
blows ol W(‘slein (ivilisalion and tiu' inissionarv iiiiliieiu es Bnl loi Hie 
Noii^kreiii (laiac Hie Kliasi sotiely should liavi leiiiaiiMd al Hie eross 
loads and Mei^lialava in Hie niid air 

rile dance is held al a village’ called Sinil. 7 miles 'onlli ol Miilloiiy, 
on Ibe Million,!; .low ai iload. Siiiil is Hie ro\al residence ol Hie Sicin- 
moHiei ol Hic‘ Kliviim sieiiisbip Idrnieriv Hie ieslival w a.s held al 
Non^kesl) III Hie suburb ol SIiiIIoii.l;. wbieli was llii- ori,!;inal eapilal ol Hie 
iMiiln icied Million;; sieinsliip. 1 Im eapilal was 1 1 ai isl ei i eel l.i \on; 4 iiein 
lollowin;; a lire- in IS1 ibe Sliilloiii; sieiiislnp was paililioiieci into 
KIini'iiii i .Shilloii;; I and .Milliem sieiiisliips ni IN.')'.) I iic‘ |>c‘i loi iiianee ol 
Ihe claiic c‘ al .Sinil chiles bac k lioni A I) SIiiIIoiil; sn nisliip is Hu 

isiily Mcdhc'r sii'inship in Ihc' Khasi Hills 

I'be ///If/ still oi Hie io\al ic'sideiice ol Hie Snail iiiolher is liic- build 
III;; in IronI ol whieh Ihe dance- is perloiined liiii/ sad is Ihe einboch 
iiieiil ol Ihe liachlional Khasi an hilec lure- Ihc seal oi Hu ;;o\(-rninenl 
in Hu- past was al Ihc- lini/sad. Ihc- biiilchn;; sc-i\c-s as Hu- roval lesi 
cleiiec'. a coiiil, an assc-inbl\ house- and a hou.si- ol worship. llu- liwii sad 
ai Smil eoiisisls ol live- ajiarlinenls (1) 7’///iA/ui//, w lu-rc- soleinn ri-h;;ious 
assc-niblu-s arc- lic-lcl, |‘Jt /w/ Klujiirani lilaia/. a pc-nlold lor saeiilieial ,!;oals 
al Ihe Non;;krc-in Ic-slival. (.‘H Ka S/iliir, Hu- eeniral claneiii;; lloor eiiiii 
i)ur}>ar Hall, (1) liiuf bah. Hu- lioiicloir ol Ihe Siriii.sad. and (.7) Kiirpami 
a slec-pin;; aiiarinu-nl. 'Ihe Dniixiii. Hirc-shold pavemcnl, scr\c-s as Hu- 
.dlar. I'loral dc-si;;ns cd' /i;; /a;; and bead in silver .urc-c-n and yellow 
colours erec-l llu- visitor lo Hu- linij sad al Hu- c-niranec-. 

riu- eonslruc-lion. rc-])air and rc-nov alion ol llu- //7/// sat! is llu- rc-spoii 
sibihly ol llu- (■oiuiiuinily al lar;;c‘ I’lic- buildin;; raisc-d on |)il( s w ilh 
polc's, ral'lers and [uirlins wilh lhaleh is saerc-cl in c-vc-ry pari. The- lloor 
IS made ol planks. I'lio cc-alral pole [liishal lilci) is called Hie pillar 
ol (livinilv. 'Ihe use oi iron nails or any metal is a taboo in Ihe construe 



lioii oi lnni(iii)g. J lic iiiuj s(i<l i';u (‘s lowiu’ds llu* rising' sun 

i tu kii ii'iis iuid .I;unli,i', ()1 llu' Kluisi Jjunlia Ildls dislrii I ol 

;i ;i!c mail nnclial Id llic lorc-. No olhcr icinaU' lanbodu-s in 

In rs. li tii( MKil! lari lial Mi ia lisu' so ja i lrcIlN as in flu- Sir/i; .sod. Slu' k 

llif jH U sd , 1)1 ilic Main, llir ciislodian ol llu* aj^o old IV.sli\al.s and 

:» liXi‘)i s ll^a^,(' , in lail slic is Die spniliial head ol llir Stale. 1 lie 
oiiiic d' tin '•>/, n) .s.a/ in liir Kli\riin Male deseend.s in the line ol i Idesl 
j iii(ui.,!i 111 diliei stales llie oil ice is llie jiiero^ali\e ol llie 

\oi.ii;,i i I laii.Jiiei oi tin iS eeasi-d iiieunihenl I'iie kliasi .lainlia social 

(iis'.i 11 o! nibin" ,1 iiiliii t does no| ajiply in lids pailieiilai' ease. I’lie 

■'•II 1,1 I, iini til, Wile Oi llie niline vSiein, bill bi.', sisler. Il is her (lul\ 
!o ( III I a 1.1 \-. .Sieni willi the beip oj Hie .M\niii (ininislei.s) ;ind l,\nedob 
^pl:'^li^l I tin's ol bee su'in"^ni[) \\iu ne\er :i \'aeane\ is I'iiused. .Slie does 
lull [.■i.e j'i.il in die iiliial iillaifs ol the .Male, linl yeK ail ei.'i einonn-.s per 
lorim-d ill.' s.iiiiiaiai aniin.iK. ((piijiineiils and instI'UinenIs aie kepi 
n-iiib !.■■' Ibe .>/■/.> .sf'e' lu loie liie Nonej^rein dance sbo Is 

1 he pi i .1 hi I 'ii> I i(ai d| llu- dam >' is done in the Ixpical piiniiliM- -.Ivle 
llu j.ii I u..;. it.!\ Illy b( ell lived b\ llie .Sum. Ibe .Sielii sad, ilu- Iwnydoiis 
iiui .M.niiii :> liny, (i| ( aiie {I, hi (ixili ] is sen! lo Ibe people ol (\ei\' \i' 

laye III ile- ,'siai' < ^ w.i\ ol summons. al Ibe .same lime (eliin.y lliein ol Ibe 

dale oi liie it ii'al and reipusime Ibein lo aiteiid Ibe i ('reiiionx wiiii 
llu 11 \nii\' o;,(>in,,s wiiiili (.uisisl ol yoajs, a.iul lowls. 'Ibe nnmliei o! 
i.nol'. in die ( .(Ue :ii.,y indn ales Ibe number ol da\s aln-ad lor Ibe l(s|i 
-.al (bi ibe (\e .n tin- le.sinai diliins aie lieali n and pipes iilown al Ibe 

lull/ sm/ in oidei lo pioiiaiin die perloi mam es ol Ibe .sacred iiles. Male 

and (ieidial (iowrnnieiil ollues m .Sbillony eciurallx obser\e liolida\ on 
die loin lb dat. ol Ibe dance. 

Ibe ti\<- (ia\- oil svimli liiis yreal lesli\al is beld (onloiin lo ike 
mosi iniji'.iiaid ii'.uktl d.iys in llie kliasi Iliils al I’amliali, I mm. lewdiili. 
l.\n;;ka and Ik n^iny, eoi i es])ondin,y W'ednesdax. I'lii iisda\. l'rida\. SaUir 
da\ ami .Siimlax 

lb ii;.;ion .iu.'\ eiybs in llie \arioii.s solemn liim lions itimineled al 
Siuilli .\ biyli piicsl, I Soil lUvi. or one luuiiiy eommiinion willi (lod, is 
.,; |e' led iiom .iiiiitie^sl Ibe l uiydolis lie hails liom (lie M\l!iein Male. 
()| eouisi. Ibe .Slim is Hie supreme priesi ol Ibe .Slab- Ibe I Soli Hid 
is a.ssisb (I b\ I wo depiilies. 

riie le-lnal ( oiiimem < s with Hie bealiny ol drums ami blow imy ol 
pijies b\ lb- l)lu<hiis I n n isiciaiis | on Hie mommy ol ^^'ednesdav ilbimliab) 
lill llu- -uu '. I . 1 lie musical inslriimenls are kepi in an aparlmeiil 

(ailed hijiiiliiKi in Hn linii '••fiiL d'lie mosl im|)orlaiil riliial pi'ilormed 
,11 Hu- in;..In ol Hn- iiist d:!\ is Hie mvoealion ol Ibe 1 l,ci Sliillunij. Hie 
lonndei oi die slates ol' M\lliem and Kliyriiii. 'I'lie Kbasis .say Hial al 
lirsl Ibev bad iu» clear eonceplion oi‘ the Clod Shilloiiy. d'lu- credit lor 
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cliscovoring (lie identily ol’ (he good inhabiting (he I’cak of Shillong goes 
to a Khasi ealletl Sliillong. lie was a man eiulowed witli great insiglil into 
mysteries. He found out that tin* god of the Ih'ak was gn at and powerful, 
lie olfered saentiees and siieeial riles to the god of tin- Peak and taught 
his neighbours tlie manner m whieh these' riles are to be iierlormed. 
Still people' did not know the nanu' of tlu' god. People' ealleel (he goel T Lei 
Slulloiiif thereby meaning the god of Sliillong. 'fin' eredil lor giMiig live 
name to the' peak as well as le) the' town, lliiis. geies tei Shillong. Ihe' god 
of Shillemg live'd wilh his wife anel Ihre'e e'liilelre'ii. 'I'wo e)l llu' elaiighle'rs 
Iranslormeel Iheinselve's iiilei Iwo rive'rs anel are with the Khasis e'\ e'li 
toelay. the eleli'rs say. Anollu'r elaughler assiimeel the' form e)l a fairs 
ilu' lairy was eif ravisliing be'aut> anel inaeie he'r appearaiiee' at a plaee’ 
»aileel Pe)mlakrai bv lhe> siele' eil the' Pe'ak anel Hie' I'miam slnain. She' 

y as sighled by some' e'owboys who slriie k b\ lu'r grae e' and e harm 

re|)orle'el the' inatler lei the'ir e'Ide'rs. I’lie' e'lele'is re'je'e le'el Hu- slorv as a 

myth. A Khasi \enilh ealle'd I Sali Myllie'in Ngai) of Noiigkse'h villagi- 
was I'litie-eel by the' lairy anel lu' toedv ujion himsell the' biirelen ed 

iinre'avelling Ihe m\sle'r\ ol llu' be'autilul maiele'ii. 

A v.iw known as Ka Krcin Marai al Pomlakrai was sii|)|)e)se'd to b(' 
llu' abode' ed llu- lairy. W'be'ii P Sail reaelK'el Hie' IMarai ea\e'. Hie' be'auli 
led Irogloelele' was basking al Hie e'lilranee'. P Sail was slriiek by he'i 
be'aiily anel he* implore'el her lo aecomiiaiiN him. She' wilbdrt'w lo Hie' 
(a\e- and the' yoiingman e'onlel n<d get into Hie' <'a\e' as the' neck was loo 
iiarreiw. lie' (ilueke'd a bunch ol llagrant llowers ed Hii' shriil 

jdlyn JJeiUf anel edl'e're'd them lei llu' lairy. P Sali e emld Ihiis iie'isuade' 

the' laely Iremi llu' ea\e' lo eeiiiu' oul wilti Hu' lu'lp ed (lowers. .\s soem 

as she e'lne'rgeel from Hie' eave', I Sali eaiighl bolel ed lu'r anel e arneel hi'r 

lieime. 'Ibis was a gre'al oe'casion. Pe'opU' ed' Ibi' Nongksi'b and Hu' 
lU'arby \illage's llocke'el le) se'e' the' faiiN anel clirisle'iU'd lie'r A'o Pdhsijnliciv 
I\(i laely Pdhsijnliein - imv w Im has be'e'ii hireel by lleiwe'rs). 

P Sali le)ok paternal eare' of Ihe' \emng laely anel when she' was ol 
man iage'able' age', she' was giM'ii m marriage' lo I JvemgeM- Xenigjin e)f 
Hie IHioi e'oiinliN e'onligiious lo Hie' Khasi lanel. I’he'ir eempigal lile' was 
an ieh'al erne'. She* eemeUiele'el Ihe all'airs wilh imusiial eligiiil\ anel graee' 
anel pe'ople'. Ihe'relore, re'lerre'd lei he'i as K<i Stem iHie' ejiie'en). Ihe' 
Khasi wonu'ii beliexe' that il was lut IStpstiultew w liei laiighi llie iii eiane' 
ing. .She laiigld Ibe'iii Hu' \irgm elaiiee'. lle'r wi.seleem anel loie'sighi wa-i 
a byword amemg Hie* Kliasis. i\<i I'<ihst/nlieir li\e'el wilh he'r liiisbaiiel till 
llieir ehilelre'n. three in nimibe'r, grew up 'I’lu' pe'opU' eil se'xe ral xillage'S 
eanu' leige'ther anel eleele'el llu' ehilelre'n ol Kit IStpsi/nlieiu Ihe'ir Sienis 
(kings). This is how the' Khasis e'.\plain the' enigin eif the Shillemg Siems. 

Alter propitiating P Iai Sltilloiiif. Lei Lony Siem (Ihe aneeslrcss of 
Ihe Siein-clan) and lirsl maternal uncle of the Siem clan by olfering ea<^,. 
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a f,^()Ui(l full «)1‘ rice beer at lli<‘ tire sitlc of tli(‘ liiu/ sad, llic SkIi lilri, Sicill. 
Myiiljics and llu* bakinas (m)l)ilil\) lake tlu'ir srals in the I\<i Shliir 
i li(‘ iliiulii (li\iiu‘ ai (.'iiilcct liisw akai ina has lii.s (-ouiUarpai'l, ( 

iiislyoroin, in llu« Kliasi niylliolo^'N and lie is w oi sln))|)('d nc\l A 
mnnial danci' by llu' a.sscinlilcd pcoplr aioniid tin- His/k/I lilci ronipbdc's 
Itu- 111 si day's proj^raiimu' 

On riuiisdaN (I nmi maikcl da\i, i c.. lli(‘ second da\ ol lii»> lesinai, 
\illa{4C'ts ti’oin dilleiaait pails ot (lie Ivliasi and .laiidia Hills ili-anse Hie 
eoiirl \ard ol' llie hnt/ sad and ibe palli leadmi^ lo llie saeied i^ioxe ulieri- 

a while ^oal is saerilued in lioiionr ol / Lei Sliillniu/ on llie lim'd dav. 

At ni^dil special prayis an- ollered lo /vo I'dci Siinslnir. llie j^oddess (d 
pistiee. 'I'lie disli ibnlion oi roasled Hsh (LIki jnnii] is an oi easion loi' 

I'lolons scenes, and (he Soli Hlei and (he \arioiis lieadiiicn have a (ou^di 
lime in controlling' Ihe coiif'i e^alion 'Two lunclioiis are ini|ioilanl on 
Ihe si-cond day nii^hl : the dance le<l b\ lhal ol Soh Hlei and l,\n^dohs 
around llu' Hishol lilci lo Ihe accoinjianimeiil ol Ihe imiMi pio\ ided b\ 
the DJiolitts in which the Siiin hiinscll joins his noblcnun and Ihe hlid 
Mnlniri, Ihe saciilict* lor the pipe. A cock is sacrificed lo Ihe pipe b\ 

.'^j)nnklin;4 a lew ji'rains ol rice on the bird. I'lie omens aie consniled 
by a proci'ss ol di\inalion b\ lakin;.; onl Ihe eiilrails. .\lter Ihis saeiilice 
the ]>nesls and musicians drink a toasi lo the lieallh ol Iheir Siem and 
Ihe wellare ol Ihe [leople. 

On I'l'iday (corresponding.^ lo Ihe lewdiih. i.e. Ihe maikel das ol 
Slnllon^d the lunclions I'ommeiu e willi Ihe een inonial divlribiilion ol 
(osliimes b\' llie Siian lo (he musicians i I>Iioli(is). The .Siem accompanied 
by Ibe Sob MIei. Lsn}.;dobs, nobles and Ihe silla^eis. who dance all Ihe 
way lo the music ol drums and pipes, proceed lo Ihe sailed ;.;ro\e al the 
summit ol Ibe nearby Lumpombiani,' hillock. A cock is decapilaled lo 
])ropiliale I' Lei ShdloiUj and omens coiisiilled beloie jierlormiiii; Ihe 
Mdslch. rile Mash’ll consists ol saci dicing; a s[)olless wliih* he coal with 
a sinj^le sludge ol a sliorl sword (dali) in honour ol / Slullmui (Ihe i^od 
ol Slnlloiii^ I'l-akl b\ Ihe Siem himseli. I’lie eiilrails and sesen oilier 
imporlanl {loi lions are i idlecled. bs Ihe Soh blei Im' esamiiiin^ Ihe au;.;ur\ 
1 )\' llu- Siem 11 Ibe auxin s is aiis|)icious. a dance is perlornied by the Siem, 
his heir appareid, Ihe piiesls and mddes, lollowed bs the |)eopK' at lar}.^e 
The eon^i ei^alion reluin lo the liiaj sad ssilb pomp and pai^eanlr\, danc 
Ml}.; all Ibe s\as ssilb Ihi' heal ol diums and blow ini; id pipes wilh an 
oi'casioiial lirmi; ol ^.Miis. A dance is held al Ihe Ihieslwdd (d ihe liiui 
..ad bidori- enlermi; il. I'he eiilrails and idber porlioiis id the sacrdiced 
animals are Iheii roasled bv Ibe Dlialias Idi (dVeriii}; lo Ihe de|)arled 
anceslors al nii;hl. I'he manes are also propialed bs olVeriii}; ric(' beer 
{kiad um) al a ceremony called la sail Laid. 

'I'he inesenlaliim id' lie goals to the Siem liy the various villagi' bead 
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nu'n is an iniportani ikin on the Ihird day night. Tin- Sieni sad donates 
a h(“rd of fine goats . aeeonipaiiied by aiiollier attendant herd 

i fAtnti siinm;u\. TIh' |)rest'ntalion (»f goals is doiu* on roll caJI Iiasis and 
each gill is aeeounled for l)y marking a .stroke or .strokes bv linu* on |lj'‘ 
x'all of the Khi/nrnin lUnnii. I'Xeepl the village o| Nongkiem, whieli di.s 
eontiniied presentation of goals in IbO.’l tollowing the shilling of Hie 
market to Smil. all other ^illag^■s do nol iail to send tlu'ir Inbules in 
this M'a\. 

'the hereditary eliieflains of the Khasis sueh as lillage headmen, 
Lyngdolis, Hasans. Dholias and others ar<’ gi\en a viimpinoiis least at the 
.lead ol night after which lliey perform a dance inside Hie s<i<l before 
the liishol Bid 'I’li.' Sieni joins hand willi the iiotiililv on tins occasion 

the \iigin dart’c', i^ the lirst item on the agi'iida for tin' 

lourih (lay, Saturday (I.xngkaj 1 he female nnmairied niemlK'is of Hie 
Sieni s lamily perlorm Hi.' dance in Ihe early hours inside Hie liiiti .sod, 
the male mernliers ol lh(' Siem s lainilv join the danci* in a semi ciielc 
and the X'enu.' shills to the courtyard of Ihe liiui s<i<( as soon as the da\ 
]•rl'aks. A commnnily danc.' in which mail's and ^irgin.s t.ik.' part lot 
lows by which lime il is 10 o’clock. 

I he Pomblang \ongkreni or Ihe Shad Xongkrein commences now 
The priests, twelve in nnmber. h.'aded hv the .So/i Bid take Iheir seals in 
a low ill the coiirl\ard wdh Hi.' sacrilicial cock, a gourd lull of rice beer, 
'I Jar lull ol water and olhi'r iiecessai y materials close at band. 1 h.' 
'^oh Bli'i lakes Ihe seal in the ciiilre, riie .Siem ol Kh\rim and Mvlli.'in 

lake their se.ds behind Ihe .S'o/i BIci IIk' ^asl coiicoiir.s.' of speclalors 

ari' eager lo witness Ihe soli'inii c.'reiiioiu. I'li.' Dliolias pla\ Iheir drums 
till the piiesls are iead\ lor be!,;inning Ihe sacrilice .\ co. k is sacriliced 
b\ each priesi b\' sail. Idling il b\' besiiiearing rice hec'r, iice powch'r and 
olhei ilialei l.ds. Mils sa.lili.e is iiieaiil hu- the well.oe of the rejtieseiila 
li\e hous.'s o| the high i l.iiis ol Ihe .Slad- iiu hiding Ihe Sieiii s lamili 
(>l coiiise Ihe cock sacriliced b\' Ihe Suh BIci goes lo Ihe I l.ci Sliilidiiii 
I lu' eiiiiails ol Ihe lowls are leiiioied alter sacrilice lo esaniiiie Hie 
auguri 

the saciilice ol goats is pei formed with utmost solemiiilv. riiere 
IS piiidrop silence al Hi.' time ol ,lhe '•aeiilice, M liisl 1 g gcails are 
■ acrilic.'d under ins|iiii'liop lioin |be ^nh BIci lb.' inaiiguial di.apila 
lion being done b\ Hu Sieni Ki/minh ilhe \onngesl nephew of Ihe Siem) 
Ihe liisl lot of fj goals is saciili.ed in honour ol Hie an. esiors ol Hie 
Siem and lids is lollowed bi' aiiolliei |o| ol ,') lor Ihe wellai.' ol Ihe iiobi 
lily and Ihe coniinnnity. I'li.' de. apihilioii ol eai h goal is gieeled wdh a 
gun sahde I'h.' animals aie beheaded wdh a siiigh' sliolo- ol Ihe dfili, 
all.'r annoiiiling Iheiii wdh rici' beer, nee powder and oHu r >iihslances 
leipiired foi Ihe ci'r.'inony 'i'he entrails, leiers elc, aie collected for the 
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first and second herd of floats. Other goats are killed one by one, but 
Iheir entrails are not collected. 

The finale of the fourth day is the Thanks Giving Dance performed 
by the Soh Blei. Myntries. Lyngdolis and other rank and file of the clergy. 
A community dance follows in which hoys and girls dressed in their 
iradifional finery take pari. The dance is enh\t'ned by the orchestration 
of Dliolids. This dance is performed for seeking the l)lc.ssings of U Blei 
(God Almighty). 

The distribution of the sacrificial meat takes place on the fifth day 
of the Nongkrem festival, Pynsing (Sunday). The (hdegates from various 
villages lake this meat to thidr resjiective hamlets. At night a solemn 
Thanks Giving .\s.semhly (I)iirh(ir N(iuh Blei) is held in which the siem 
and the priests otTer thi'ir prayers to th(‘ Supreme God for the welfare of 
the siem, his family, mimibers of the community and Ihe nobility of the 
State. This brings I lie festival to a fitting finale. God Almighty is 

praised for bestowing Ilis blessings on the Khasis. His blessings arc 

sought for the pi'ipetuation of the institution of Siemship. mainlenanci* 
of law, order, justice and righteousness. The siem ri'moves his turban 
when he olTi-rs prayers on this occasion 

The distinguishing characteristic of the Nongkrem, including those 
dances of lesser imjiortance among Ihe Khasis, is the majesty, grace and 
royal hearing. Pi'ojile mIiosi’ eyi“s are trained in seeing Bhangra. 
Kathakali and other dances of A'igorous sl(‘|)s hardly ndish a dance of 
this slow pace. The slejis ar(‘ tiny and llu' mo\emenls ambling. Then' 
is no quick rhythm in Ihe sleiis. 'I'lie dignified Ix'aring of tlu* male 

danci'rs. the demured. down cast faces of Ihe hell.s and tin' down to 

{ arih sim|)licy will allraci tlu- attention of any eomioissenr 

d'he commundy dance is held in front of Ihe liiu/ sdd. The dancing 
lloor IS called Ti//n/H/;if/ snd. d'hough all mah' memhers ol the Khasis 
without resinclion of age* an' alh/Wi'd to laki' part in tin' community danei'. 
onl\ Ihe virgins among llu' fair ,s('\ an' iiermilli'd to particqiate. It is 
indi'i'd strangi' that a matriarchal Irilx' whosi' women reign suineini' 
ohsi'rvi; taboo Pi'rhaji.s marrii'd womi'ii an,' laki'ii to hi' ritually 
unclean Womi'ii dance in the inner circli' and men danci' around them 
as if they are ])roti'cling them Women nevi'r raisi' thiir hands. They 
simply movi' their bodies and fei'l slowly anil majeslii'ally. 

^drgin girls caparison thi'ir body with expensive traditional costumes 
and jewi'llery. The Jm/rvem. the cloak of the Khasi ladii's which eoxrrs 
the wholi* body and is fastened at two side.s of Ihe body, worn on this 
occasion is called Kifrsh(di Bharn This is laid over a grey iniiknuir 
garmi'iit (velvi't imdi'rgannenl) of which Ihi' part covering the arms is 
visible while their skirl ka jainpien hangs down towards the fi'i't Antique 
ear ornaments such as walidonp (pendents) and Siar Kyntliie or 
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kshahshkar (loopings), Idngkijrdeng (pendent oC lh<’ top ear) are put on 
this occasion. A number of bracelets {kt<t tad ki inahn) made of pure 
gold are worn on the wrists in addition to armlets, the khadu sgrgkha or 
the ike ketoh kti. The neck is loaded with necklaces of (‘\quisile beautv 
and Morkinan.ship. Silver chains, ki kgnjri t(d)ah, coral beads {shan 
n/nd(Hig] and pearls [kanupad) of variegated colour hang from I he collar 
The hair is plaited at tin* napi* and lassiTs of golden and sihc'r colours 
hang doA\n from them The cro\Mi is of i'.\iellent \\ orkmauship. Tlu'se 
jewelleries are the finest speciinc'iis of Kha.si smithy, the art of which is 
not juactised these days 

The menfolk wave tly-llaps (u ilniia) and brandish swords \\'hile per¬ 
forming th(' community dance. They keep up a fastc'r pace though llu're 
i'* no vioh'ut coiivulsion of the' body. 'I’lieir moek combat with make 
1 ('lief clash of swords is interesting. .Aftt'r dancing for some' time, two 
men approach one another at a turn’ and cioss their snords m unison and 
then rc'lire to rc'peal the same process 

This sword dance is really the piece de resistance of the Nongkrem 
leslival. The male dancers put on their ka klior ka khritan (turbanl 
which is cinbroidi'red with K'ddish yellow and gr(‘y threads 'I'lie Khasis 
sa\ that King l.aladitya of Kashmir iin ach'd .\ssam in tlu' middh* of the 
f<lh cc'nlury D. and was r('])ulsed by the cpu'cns ol the Khasis 'Ihev 
are l)('he\ed to lun c' given oiu' of llu'ir princesses to the iirince consort c)| 
Kaslimir and got in rc'lurn a turban, rurbans arc' fashioned afti'r this 
original one', d'he orthodox animist Khasis use' their .shc'vc'lcss coal 
igmf)/iong) on this oc'casion with a dhoti whic'h is eilhc'r hoh kholia 

■.while) or hoh khor (emhroiderc'cl) The nc'cks aie loaded with siKc'r 

chains. pc'arl neckhic'cs and ornaments macU' ol gold [kgrauin laholi) I'.'ar 
vugs {sior shgnrong) and bracc'Ic'ts [so/} tgrpciig) arc' also worn in acldi 
lion to siher waist bells 'Phc' Khasi wcniion ol aiiciw with ils cpiucr is 
hung from Ihc' armpit. Thc' scabbard is siispc'iiclc'd from the waisl 'I’he 
male dancers with their colourful chappciy and cla//ling ornainenls move* 
nia jc'.slic all\ in Ihe oulc'r c irc le' “The' allire hiddc'ii and coslunu's bnghi 
in dancing ground thc'^c nu'lt in lighl” [Ka k/)oi ka kl}nan> ka k'oar haneh 
/i sei ha ra rang l)an shad inastieh) . sa\.s a Khasi poel 

'I’lic' musicians (I)holias) arc- sealed on a spc'cially consiruch'd plat 
lorm when llu' community clancc' in Ihe opc'ii ground is pcrlormed '1 hc' 

imporlanl imisic-al inslrunic'nl.s usc'd on this occasion are Ihc' inchgc'uous 

pipe' (tanginari) and drums (.VoAcc/ and '>ii}g Xaila). The langniuri is a 
wooden pi])e which has got a dc'cp pc-nc'lraling nolc' 1 hc' 'sharati disc'd 
cm mournful occasions), liesh Icowhercl) and oilier jiipes lhal |)rocluc'e 
jilaintive tunes are not used on this occasion, d’he Uholias nc'\cr tad lo 
disj)lay their skill in producing note's lo correspond lo Ihi' pace of the 
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Hanccrs. As the danco itscW is slow m()^ music is subdued and is 
apparciilly monotonous. 

d’lu' Non^'krem dance was ori^Mnaliy connected with the propilialion 
ol ancestors and fertility rites. 'I'his annual c(‘reinony could not Ix' per 
torined for .s(»me yc'ars on account of the clea\a< 4 i' amon^' the Kliasis 
under the iin|)act of ('.lirisliainly. 'l'lu‘ .Sieins of Khyrim and Myllieni are 
the co|)arcem-is of the Shdloiy^ sieinship. 'I'he Siein of Myllieni einhiaced 
(ihristianily {liirin;.^ Ilu' Mrilisli p<riod. Some ol his suhjecls al.so lol 
lowi'd snil. 'I’lie church esconununicaled those C.hristian Khasis ^^llo par 
t«)ok in religious f(>sti\al.s such as the Ponihlang Nongkrem riu' supply 
ol goal.s was discontinued, d’lu' majority ol' the elile Khasis proless 
(ihristianity. .\n amicable silllimu'nt was reaclu'd in lb.")? when this 
writer was in llie field. 'Ilu* ciremony was revi\ed in the wake of the 
demand for a si'parate Hill Stale. 

A new polilical significance was given to the Nongkrem fesii\al as a 
realisation dawned ui»on the (Ihrislian Khasis Iheir sabation lies in 
living in jieace and harinom’ with llu'ir animistic brethren forgidling the 
dilTerence of religious alTiliation. Khasi lunitage is too juecious a cut 
lural trait that needed presi-rvation. The (Christian Khasi Siem ol 
Mylliem today lends a lulping hand to his brother Siem of Khyrim 
m conducting Ihi' riles of Pomblang Nongkrem He does nol hesitate to 
dance wilh the .Siem ol Khyrim. MosI of the leaders ol Hie Hill .Slab 
mo\emeul Irom the Khasi .laintia Hills aii'a ])rol<-ss (',hrisliaiul\. liidi'e]) 
they are the piotagonisis of the solidarity moMUienI among llu‘ Khasis 
which culmniali'd in Ihe birth ol Meghala\a. 

'Tlu' ('.hrislian Khasis, when participali' in the Nongkri'in dance, wear 
bead necklaces lo signif\ Iheir Iribal al1'nut\. There are aboul 2.) C.hris 
liaii Khasis belonging to Ihe 1 \ .S. and other allied ser\ices and some ol 

them, who alleiul the dance, do not lu'sila'e lo lake lo steps wearing 
e\pensi\e suits \\ilh Ihe addilion of Ihe liaililional liirban The Muslim 
Khasis also do nol (dii'.ider il against their religion h; paiticiiiale in the 
daiici' ('.hris|i;m chuiches belonging lo \aiious denoin ina I ions ha\<' 
lodav reconciled Ihemsi'bes lo Ihe (hanged slance ol Iheir lolloweis. 

It appi'ais lo me lhal Ihe Nongkiem fesli\al oiiginaled a^ a great 
leilihtv rile The sacriliee of a number ol he goals is perlormed lor 
bringing prosperilv lo < rops “ The goddess on llns occasion ma\ be 
n'garded as a Khasi Deiuelcr, allhough no m\sleiics lorm p.irl o| her 
ser\ici's or Ihe (liecian I'ilciisis" ihe lesinal originah'd as a iiioiisoou 
lesli\al, bill is held loda\ in aiilumn. The sacidice ol goal is impoi 
lani al Kamaklna. the ancicnl h inple of .\ssam. nol far Irom Ihe Khasi 
Hills. Kamakh\a is iindoiiiileilK Hu' imariialion of malriaich\ ' is llu' 
inelainorphosed (ireal Mother ol Ihe Khasis the rsdngkiem dance is 
performed from lime imiiu'inoriaI when Ihe Khasis were living in llu‘ 
Kamakhva Hills. No other dance has changed Ihe coiiise ol the hislorv 
of a Irilx' as the Nongkrem dance. 

hulidii Volklorc Socictif, ('.dlcjlla. 
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REVIEW OF BOOK 


!'• \l L, licOi'iili iii\sli(' solids ij'iiiu i)i;il Ii.kIiIiijiis, IMih'd .iiitl 11) 1 1 odiii cd i)\ )*i'dli\icodiM 
( ii.d^i.i\.11 1 \, M.'i|un 1*01 kcl I’ocK, 1*0(1 ^Io|(■',l)^ l‘)( 0 . |i j.s, I’lKc iioi iiicidioiu'I 

'I'liis is hook No. IC) ol l’a])U:i I’ockcls (Milled 1)\ I lli lieier. Il 
appears llial hook No ol Ihis senes is on .lliuiiuii soiio I'lic hook midei- 
ie\ie\\ has a .slioil iiilrodiielioii wilh ‘J1 Haul soiios iii llnolish. I he 
i ililor ^\llles lhal 'jMosI ol these soiio>, ,seheh d here were (olliM hal ill 
earl\ .')() Iroill Ihlhhlllll in W’esI Ihiioid. Some ol Ihese SOIIOS have 
oii^mahMl Ml Noi'lh and liasl Ihnoul when Ihe lilies were siippli((l hv 
ili(‘ Iranslalors ” lie akiani writes “Ihe oii^dnal le\l (d SIranoe Ail 
was (oIIimIimI h\ .lavasii (ihakiavailv Iroiii a sIkmI siiioei- in .\sansol 
eroiind I'.ihS and the Ihiiktah le\l is slill niipiihlisluMr' We (piole helow 
Ihe hdi|o|ish Iranslalion lor ohv loiis leason: 

W here did yon learn Ihis slran,L,'e arl : 

To leach and lake awav aoain '* 

Hill 1 shall no| worry. 

.Most ol niv know h (l! 0 (‘ was nierelv pii kial up 

I am nol worlhv even 

10 want anvlhin^ Iroin von 
W'hal von have .niveii, il is eiioiiklh. 

II IS md rii;hl lo ask Iroin von. 

W'hal von have ^nveii me. 

\ on snah Inal il aw av hil hv hil 

i'lien why and lor whal hidden plan 

Did von leave one or Ivvo Ihini^s wilh me 

^ on have taken awav my heanlv, yon li-ive taken mv viillie 
And now ynir eyes aiM' on mv hodv. 

Mv iimU'islamlino. sense, hap|)mess. pisuc 
All vanish with mv slieni*lh. 

Kanoal. who has losl (w i‘ry linnk;- 
Now possesses onlv mind and hearl. 

Why don'l vou lake Ihese Iwo as well 

11 yon do lhal. I ll he at peai i' 

'I'liis is an inh'iM'slini^' ho(dJ( l where Ihe laii^lish iranslalion (d Ihe 
Heiif.'ali sonf^s seem lo In' lailhliil. W’e art' lhankini lo Ihe Ivdiloi and 
Ihe publisher lor Ihi'ir imderlakin}^ Ihis type ol pnhiiealions. 

Samir (ihosal 
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Any (“MMil or any social or Inslorical chaiif'c is nolhing hut a 
translorinalioii ol cnerj^y l-'orin llic cncrgclic poinl ol vii'w the creation 
ol' ciillurc is nothing hut a IransCornialion ol' criulc energy into useful 
energy I'hc gre.itcr tin* cocllicienl ol uselul energy ohlained in sucli a 
Iransiorinalion. Ilii' grealer is Ihc progress of cullure. A [irmhlive lamp 
for example, winch Iranshnin chemical eiUMgy inlo light energy, gives 
onI\ lilleen or mon“ per ccnl ol energy. 'I'he higher Ihe perceiilagi of 
uselul energy ohlained in Ihis way. Ihe lieller is lh(‘ adaplalion. 

Sociel\. as a lolahlx ol indixiduals working logidlier lor a common 
puriiose is an arrangcimml for hellin’ utilization and more pi'rfecl 
Iransiorinalion ol crude into useful energy Where there is no ordei 
and no regulations ol inulual relalions, hul a disorderly slruggle. there 
is a useless wasle ol energ\, and jicrfecl Iransfoiinalion is impossihle 
llune. 

rile fuiiclion ol language, law, commerce, trade, production. 
|)unishmenl. slate. (.o\l and other cullural pheiioiiicna can he e\|)rcssed 
Ml Ihe same lerms rhi'v all lacililale a hellin ulilizalion ol i rude energy 
and preM’iil ils useless w<isle. In the primili\c stranger of culture this 
pur))osc was achic\ed impcrleclly, since Ihe melhods ol ils achicMinenl 
were rude .Science is llie most lundiMneiilal miains ol Ihe ulilizilion of 
( nergv I'or this reason il is Ihe hasis of ci\ili/alion. file social process 
is a Iransiorinalion ol energy and ils redislrihulion , civih/alion is nothing 
hul an accumulation of Ihis transformed energy and progress, its hellin’ 
and heller ulih/alion. .N“\erlheless. physical phenomena IhemscKes 
are nolhing hiil a modilicalion of hiological energy which in lurm, is a 
lorm of |)hy sico chemical energy 

I'hieigN has \arious forms and may he Iransformed froiii one lo 
atiolher. I.ile is a specilic form of physico chemical energy. (Irganisin 
geiierallv and Ihe human organism especially, are cmhodimeni ol energy 
and mechanism for ils Iraiislormalion. II energy had hcen I'liual in all 
indixiduals Ihe whole drama of human hislory would not ha\e taken 
|>lace Inslead Ihere would lorcver ha\e heen dead ei|uihhiium Again 
Die cnergN of Ihe young people are ipiile riilVcrenl Irom Dial of energ\ 
ol Ihe olders. 'I'he young energies are gelling di\ersilied in Ihis e\ei- chang¬ 
ing world, if Ihcse energies arc dir.clcd towards good they will help for 
1 econsirucling Ihe couniry and il Ihey aie ihrecleil lo cmI. they will 
he powerlul enough to destroy e\ in what we ha\e heen ahle lo consirncl. 
!l is a mallei’ of great eoncia’ii that mosl of young energies are gelling 
diri'clion lo deslruclion than construclion. Lei Ihe thinking inlelk'genlsia 
and lhi‘ ailminislralors sit in a eonference wilh this problem and find out 
a .solution for Ihe henelit of the country as a whole. 
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Just Published Two Important Books 


PURNIMA SINHA’S 

AN APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF INDIAN MUSIC 


The book is based on a series of lectures given at the University of 
Chicago in 1962. In its first chapter authoress discusses in detail the pro¬ 
blems of communication of classical Indian Music to Western audience. In 
the next chapter the structural principles underlying the development of 
Baga Music have been throughly discussed. After giving in brief 
resume on the various classical and light classical forms of Indian Music 
the total spectrum of tribal and folksongs in the hill}' region of Bara- 
bhum at the border of West btngal has been analysed rigorously, bring¬ 
ing into relief the nature of structural continuity between the tribal, 
folk and classical levels of songs. " *■ 


'Phe authoress is a scientist who received her training in Classical Indian 
Music from Sri Jamini Ganguli and Sri Jnan Prakash (ihosh and 
attended courses on analysis of Western Music at the I'niversity ol 
Chicago. It is a new contribution to the evergrowing musical lilerature 
of India. 


D/c size, board binding with tables, sketches, charts etc. and an attractive 
cover by the authoress. About 120 pages. Us. 20 or $ 4.00 


SA.NKAR SEN GUPTA’.s 

A STUDY OF WOMEN OF BENGAL 

This volume provides a comprehensive analysis of Women of Bengal 
from vedic to contemporary period. It reveals the continuity of pi'o- 
Mems and policies of the social and political leaders of the country. 
Divided into six chapters including an exhausive and rigorous introduc¬ 
tion with 6 apjiendices, the study lakes an essentially historical apiiroach 
with strong emphasis on significant economic problems and the social 
and political impact of the policies employed as solutions. Introduc¬ 
tion is divided into two parts, part one : Bengal perspective and part 
two : India perspective in as many as 68 pages. Chapter one deals wdlh 
“Women Through Ancient and Oral Literature”, chapter two deals with 
“Women from V\*dic to Modern Period”, Chapter Three deals with 
“Women in Marriage and Matrimonial Advertisements”, Chapter Four 
deals with “Socio-economic Role and Status of Working Women- - 
Married and Unmarried”, Chaiiter Five deals with “Women in Freedom 
Movement and Their Political Role in West Bengal” and Chapter Six 
deals w'ilh “Instead of General Conclusion”. For the first lime the 
author examines women of Bengal’s different roles with intellectual 
outlook. 

Cover designed by Khalcd Chaudhury. 

D/c size, rexin bound, more than 400 pages tables, photos, Rs. 50 or $ 9.50 
INDIAN PUBLICATIONS 3, British Indian Street Cal.-l P^one : 23-6334 
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>AM1H K (iIlO.'il! 


MAN, LANGUAGE AND SOCIETY 

I 

II is (■ss(‘iili:il lo linguistic coik cption ol inori' of ao 

to the lan;^ui:i!^c sociolo^nst, tliat it dcsi.'-tnatcs and |)r(‘ciscl\ characlcii/cs 
human communication hy the attriliuti' of spirit, reason, piirjiose. ^'ood 
will, com lousiiess, unity and sellhood 'I'lie nature ol lan<.;iia;^a' is lluis 
llioU‘,dit ol b\ analo;'y willi our liuman nature of reason and |)ersoualit\. 
\ow all tlicM- atirihutes eoustilule chair and definite concep/.s; they can 
1)1' f.;rasped hy the intellect ; they can he analysed hy thouffht and pul lo 
ordered rules and sclu'niata ; they even admit definition. An object lha! 
(an he thou{:,dit thus conceiilually may he lernu'd rdlioiuil One nature 
of lan^ma^'e (or hn^mislic expri'ssion) is tlu'ii a halionar nature and a 
.system which ri'i-oifin/i's and maintains such a \iew' of lan^ma.ye is in so 
I'ar a ‘rational' Ihmkinf^. Only or such terms an* beliefs possible in con 
trasl lo mere fccliiufs It is false that ‘feeling'' is all. the name but sound 

and smoke" ((loetlu' ; /’mis/) —where ’nami' stands for conception or 
thought. At least, it should he admilti'd that sysli'rn should havi* no 
lack v)f conevpiions about language, that it should admit knowledge - 
the knowledge that comes by intuition and can be (|uanti(ied and (piali 
lied by further (or deeper) experience. 

But this brings us to a cheek point. Here an error may h'ad us to 
a one sided interpretation of language. The view that the essence of 
language can hi* stated coinph'lely or exhaustively in such ‘rational' 
attribution needs a corrective. This is more aiiparent than ri’al. l*’or 
spoken language—insofar as it consists of a grammar i.e. word com¬ 
bination and sentence formation rules—purports lo convey ideas or con 
cepts in a meaningful way under a social context. This is more clear 



jind uiK'quivocal with rcfcrc'ncc to n social frame of reference—and this 
(ends to stress the ‘rational’ atlnbule or component of language. 

Ilut the above mistake, though a natural one, is misleading. For 
we know, even in social contexts, ambiguities and indistinctness in lan¬ 
guage exist, and they may defy a structural and/or semantic explanation 
m a language. In order to exhaust the idea of language, one is faced 
with the fact of a non rational or super-rational component ol a Ian 
guage. simple analysis of language or of society does not hel[) us 
much in this regard. The non-rationals are ‘essential’ and ‘real’ attri¬ 
butes ol the comj)onenls. Hut d is imi)orlanl to noti‘ that they are 
essential attiibules. dhat is to say, we have to pix'dicale them 
in a subject which they (pialifv, but which in its deept'r essence is not. 
not indicd can be. comprehended in them; which rather n‘([uires coin- 
prelu'nsion ol a dilfereiit kind. Y(‘t non-rationality can be in sonu* 
way or other bc' within our grasp. K\en language' of insanity or of 
mystics and or aphasia can be or have been pul to a chain of 
understanding. 

'I’his confronts us to a contrast be'lween ratjonalisru and profounder 
language'. Neito, how(■^e'l■, that ratieinalisatiem is not the' elenial eif the 
unkneiwn (eir le-ss kneiwn), unpre-elie'lable miraculous part of llu' language', 
ni'ithe'r its e)|)[)osile is the* alfiriuation. Kve'U the' elevianl aelnilu's ol 
man ean have' a stable- striie'lure' and inele-e'el llie-y are' eieeasiemal bre-e-el 
Ireiin the- imrni in the- eausal nexus in nature'. I'wery seie'ie'tx se ts tor its 
members ee-rtain rule-s (anel roles) anel suubols to be- obe\eel anel 
''xee'ute-d — ine-lueling lingui.slie' code's. In fae l. non rational e-le-ments 
helj) us to under.slanel the' be-haviour of rationalism whe'ie' epianli 
(alive- elilfe-re-nce- brings a epialilaliM- ehange-. d’he language' bisteery of 
a seie'iety will amply sheiw e'xample-s whe-re- the- me-ntal attituele' anel 
eiuoliemal cemtent eif the- language' has ehange-el kee'iiing a jiar with 
laliemal n.s-. nem-ralional eleine-nts. It is a elitTie'ult (jue'stion to answer: 
wln'lhe r in our lele-a about language-, the- nem raliemal is e-xe-luele-el eir 
'•uperimiiose-el by rational, eir in the' soe-ie-ty the non raliemal exee-eels (anel 
.M'ls the- norm) the- rational ? 'Fei be em the safe- siele*. it e an be stated 
anel that the rational acts in the- framewenk of kneiwleelgable rules, 
where-as tin- non-i atiemal be-liave-s in a wilel (unaccountable) way of which 
le'ss e an be' preelie teel eir bremght to an eirder. A elogmatie* and eloctrin- 
aire' the-eiry eif ratiemalism may reneler the nem-ratiemalisni invalid, and 
thus give's a one sieled in1elle*clualistic and rationalistic interpretation of 
man anel his language. Since man to a great extent deie-s not totally 
gives uj) his nem-rational activities, his language also bears the stamp. 

.\ bias to rationalisation may lead (or has led) a student eif .society 
to cemstruct or feirmulate bases eir sources of language—thus leading to 
a labyrinth of one-sidedne.*.ss. There are, of course, no purely rational 
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concepts which serve as guidelines in understanding man's language 
— a concept may dilTer in space, lime and motion, even in indi 
vidual (U'pemling on his slate ol' mind. In the general sphere, ol' man's 
ideal hie, ‘natural', ‘non-nalurar flicholoinv, ‘apjiarenl’ ‘real’ 
tlicholoiny are al\va\s relalixe. Non uniqueness of the conq)oiH‘nls ol 
language, \is a-Ms, non-dc.scnplahility is just one side of the coin of the 
language experience. If there is any uniijueness in the domain of man’s 
activities on which sjx'cit'icily can be ascribed, it is surely man's language 
exjierienee and its manifestation. An (‘luany can be tin- liesl observei' 
to jxnnl out the (lualilies of the opponent, though in a dilVerent wa\. An 
advocate of non-ralionals may contrihule to a functioning of ralionahsa- 
licm. Ni'ilher man, n(»r his language, nor llu‘ society in which lu' h\es 
and fimetions, is e\elusi\'ely eonlained and e\hausliv(‘lv comprised in an\ 
series of rational assuinplions and assertions. A languagi' sociologist’s 
duly is to explain and elahorale. by comparison, ahsltaclion, analipsis. 
.'synthesis ycneraiizahou, induction and deduction.- the ililferenl ele- 
nienls of man s laiiguagi- in soeielx • to slate relation i.e. llu‘ soi-ial role : 
..() that the nature ol language mas become more manifest. LiuguisliC'i 
thus be( omes a part oi sociology and hmguagi' is thus comjiarable 'o 
other social I'senls or mslitutious 


11 

.V world outlook studs ing Ihi' relation ol eunseiousiiess to llu' ob|e( 
ti\(“ matt-rial world can he to a great e.xleiil eondiliom'd hy the language 
1 he studs of the most general laws ol' moveiiK'nl tniotion) and deselop 
ineiil of nature, soeiels , and consciousness, as it eoneerns man, is known 
m the .Marxist philosophy as di(declic(d imdcnalism. Language as 
matter, the basis of man’s linguistic world and language eoneiousness, 
(onsidenxl as an altribiile ol highly organized inattiT. a funeliou ol the 
brain, a rilleclion of the objective social workl, an“ the suhjeet of study 
of a class of sixial scientist, tmnied as language sociologists. In a 
dialectical method, the general inliurelation of language objects and 
plu'nomena of the social world and the motion and develojmienl of the 
world as resulting from tlu- action of lh(‘ inliTiial eonli adu lions in the 
world itself is of paramount impoflanee. 

In any scii'iititic (‘uquiry if it means to hi* systematic and empirical, 
the first step is to devise sonu' imums of ulentifying and dehminting the 
data ; to state the goal ; and to come to some relevant conclusion. The 
data do not somehow present themselves. They have to be arrangexL 
ordered and analysed. Take an event like, a Ih'iigali youth reciting a 
love poem to his beloved on a moonlight night in Bengal. This single 
event might be considered from the viewpoints of psycliology (sex atti- 
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Uuif and emotion involved), physics (sound ])ropagate<n. linguistics, 
■ voids siiokcii and ineaning/nu'ssagi' conveyed), chemistry (utairo- 
pliysiological events involving changes taking })la<'e hetw oen a man and 
a woman), sociology (sociocultural set ui)). aiul so i'orth. i’aking tlie 
sam<‘ e\ent, (‘ach ol th(‘ disciplines can start with a did’eri'iit datum. This 
nudhod is termed as ahsiraction. in natural scii'iici*, the priiuiples of 
ahstraction are more or h'ss undispiileil. lint in social si lences, (|uestion 
may he laised vhal should we count as datum. 

In the recognition ol I hi* primacy oi' languagi' matter and denvaiive- 
ness of language consciousness lies the core ol dialectical thinking, 
l.angiiagi' matter is not sialic it changes in lime, is unciealahli' and 
indeslructihle, it is eternal and inlinite. \ language community may 
perish, hut not its language niallir. In the inlinile changes ol relative 
propi-rlies. toiins. tunc lions ot the e\isling matter, the geni'ral modes ot 
the existence ot language matter as 'motion', 'spaci'' and time' remain 
• onslant. 'Ihi' linguistic world ot man consists of the inlinilely various 
lorms of the motion ot language nialli'r in sjaici' and Imn'. 

Language acli\i1i(‘s oi man know no Ixumds the sky is llii' liinil. 

! liesi' can he manitesled in a \ariet\ ol iiiesliaiislihle configuralimis 
sjiecially ol man’s social consciousness and his linguistic relalutn to the 
''ix K'lv Ihil in the hguistic world there is nothing and can hr nollniig 

exc.'pl \arious properties. niaiiileslalmiis and rel.ilioiis 1 aiigiiage 

mailer imilrs the relations ol the whole picluie o! Ilie liiigui^lic woild 
S(x‘io linguistic ])ioc('sses are not c;»ch sell eiiclo'-ed and isolated, as ilie\ 
(an all hi' intei i on\(‘ried. I'lieie exists among them a geiieial eoniiee 
lion, int(‘rd('i)endance and interaction. 

riiough the geiieial laws of the ph\sical-phvsiological world can 
lot he applicable in Into or in pa'| pi the g( neral hiws ol tin soi lo 
Imguislie world. Ihex are suhjeci to gi'iieral laws they can not esca[)e 
the action ot geneial laws. There is no Ian. iiage withoiil a giammai 
there Is no society without a structure. 

In sludxmg and understanding a language or a six’ieix, the know 
ledge ol' historv or historical diwelopment - the Iransformalion and 
( iiange. is ol great iiiipoitance Language mailer existed hi'tore llu' 
.plieaiance ol language coiisciiismos Hut the sixial mod<' of the 
motion Ol language matter apjiears with llu' coming into being of human 
vix iely {(he inenschlichc (i{’S('llscli(tl I ). the bearer of winch is M.\N, who 
posse,S'.es ('onscioiisness. m particular, self-consciousness. No other ani¬ 
mal can sludv (or has studied) its own language and society In this 
I ('aim. he is a lonely travelh'r anumg his lellow animal companions. The 
evolulioii and deve)o|)m('nl ol liiiman brain into a organi/ed whole is 
indeed compli'x. Hut language consciousne.ss, thinking cannot bi' sepa¬ 
rated from language mailer, which thinks or helps to think. 
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I'ho probk'iu oi inli'rrk'lalion l)ol\\t'i‘n lan^uiat^c ronsciousiu'ss and 
ianf;iia^(‘ mailer is the basic problem ol linj^uislic pliil<jsophy ---a pro 
blem winch lii's al the luarl ol' a ^'eneral plnlos<tphy. 'Phis has atlracled 
Ihe atteiilion ol philoso[)h(‘rs like baiilanjali, Aristolle, Descartc’s, 
W'dlLieiisleui. Weisberffc'r or Noam (ihonisky. thoiii,di Iheie is no iinilied 
ojiiiiion on this subject. 

Dialeilical malenalism considi'is consciousiu'ss as a fimclion ol' Ihe 
lirain. a ri'llection ol the ob|ecli\e wori<! Works ol Sechenov aiul 
lhi\lov show lhal consciousness is p.s\cliolof^hcal jirocess, a relh'x m leim 
ol' ils pliysioloitical basis and iNjie ol action Ibis means lhal con,si ions- 
lU'ss IS delermiiH'd h\ Ihe nalnral rea!d\ eMsline onlsiiie ot. and ojieial 
me ( 111 , llie brain Ilow lai liolds Ibis assuiiijilioii eood in easi' oi Ian 
^L’liaef IS a niool'''oinl Oni' has lo eider hc‘re into p-.iiinics ol liir oido- 
loeical cliaracli'risl 11 s ol c onseioiisness ll has lieeii airjiied lhai olijeels. 
(heir pro|)erlu's and relations, lieme lelleclion in Ihe hi am. e\isl wilhm 
!orni ol' miaees. i ideall\. I lu- lirain. llnis, is no| (lie source l)ul the 
( r(/uu ol consciousness, i.e . a pari ol Ihe human bo(l\ in which llic objeel 
acting' on is Iraiisloi lin'd and receives ils ideal lorm ol iieiiu,'. The idi'al 
I'' iiol a sjieeial siib.slance or a side (oiiijiaiiion ol Ihe maleiial jiroees>es 
'.\bieb lake ])lace m the cm lex. bid Ihe jirodiK I ol ihe ailivilv ol (he 
bram. Ihe subjective relleclion ol Ihe objeilive world 

11' we do nol ^ive iij) Ihe notion lhal Ihe sfieulv is knowabli' and 
exjiressabh' Ihroueh Ihe lan^ua,r;e. and si leiici' acluah/i". know ledrje, 
devilojiiiif' ilsell III Ihe direelion ol a dei'jier jienelialion into Ihe laws 
ol beiiif^. we arrive al lln* conclusion lhal lan^mai^e mailer jirecedes Ihe 
lan^iiaisn' consciousness Of course, a proper know le(k;c ol a '>( ', ie:v o'’ 
a laiii^uaf,^' is endless and Ihe jiossibildv id knovvledi;e is hiiidles.s Vv’e 
iiave nol vcl exhausted our know ledi^e say, about Ihieli.sh ^o animar or 
!'ikio])ia society. 

rile jirocess ol' lin^mislic know ledei* ol a socielv i.', also endless, so 
IS lln jiossibililv ol' Ihi' social know leib^i' ol a laiieuane bmilless Know 
i.dije is a relleclion ol Ihe world in human consciousness, iiiseparabli' 
l:om Ihe chan^u' ol' Ihe objeel ol know ledf^e in Ihe course ol social jirac 
Ik e I'liis involves Ihe malerialisiie sohdion ol Ihe (|i! s(ion ol lelalion 
oi' a lliinkin*' lo beiii}.; and recof.;nilam ol social |)raelice as Ihe basis ol Ihe 
;iro( v'S.s ol' knowled|it<“ Social jn aeliei' ('(insisls in Ihe inlc ,ielii!n ol man 
iind Ihe .surroundin;^ world by means ol Ihe relalions oi men (in a socielv) 
lo one anollier in Ihe concrete hislorical condition ol' social lilc. riie 
basic asjx'cl il jiraclice, say. lan^uaf^e. is ilie jiroduclive aclivily ol man 
as directed lo the rejiroduclion ot the malerial processes ol Iheir lives. 
.\ lan^'imf,^e niav he e.xlinct wdhoul henij^ jiraclised or may he elcvaU'd 
wilh jvroper |)raclice. Practice is tlie basis ot Ihe tormaticjii and deve¬ 
lopment of knowledj^e, of all kind, al all ils slajfcs, the souice ol know- 
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lli(' basic sliinuius and aim ol' knowlcdf'c, the si)hcrc oJ applica- 
lion of knowledge, Ihe criteria or truth ol' the results ol' tlu; process— 
man and his wordks are shaped by man and his nc'eds. 

Linguistic knowledge and logical thinking b(\gin with the sensory 
knowledge and its translornual data, and is a product ol' history. Man, 
language and society are all is a dynamic [irocess. i-ach exerts inlluence 
on other and Ixconu's inlluenced by tJie otln'r m mrn. Devebipineni 
brings more complex modes of social production, and inclusion ol lu-w 
objects (hitherto unseen) in tin* process ol' |)roduclion and creation ol 
things. The liistory of man is thus a history of disciixery and under¬ 
standing more new things, properties and relations between man and 
society. f)uanlilatiA'(' changes bring (|ualitatn'(‘ iinderslanding. And in 
the course ol the historical develo|)ment of man. language and society, 
Ihe object as wi-ll as subjc'ct o) jierci'ption changi s (|ualitaliv(“l>. 

'I'lie process of knowledge of a sociidy or a language beginning with 
sensation and pi'iceplion rises Hkmi to a le\(‘l of alislractimi—i.e . to ,i 
logical tlioughl. but the contacl or connection between llu' surlaie aiu! 
<leep structure c>l a socie'v or a language new(‘I'theU'Ss procei ds unbroki'n 
ilunian Ihonglii e, a historical I'lienoiiienon. 'llu- knowledge 
*iC(jnired by a generation is Iransmilled to another with the possihihlx 
ol its lixalion by iiu-ans of language and ollu-r sMiibols with which 
thought is inseparably linked 'I'lie world \ ii-w ol an indi\idual in .1 
.'-ociety is closely conditioiu-d by the world view of tin- whob* of sot iel\ 
(if not of mankind in gi'iieral). both the thought and the modi-rn man 
is a product of history : and the spc-cilic iieciilarilu's. which he has Ix-en 
alile to acipnre and hold through Ihe de^clopnient of social Iniinan pra<- 
tice an- also a historical |)h(‘nomenon. 'The social ])ractic(' ol a modern 
-ociely is radically dilVerent from that of any pre\iou.s society 1 though 
it may carry somt* traces over) : thus tin- thought based on tlicse le\eK 
of practice is signilicantly dill'erenl 'riiought is also a social pheno¬ 
menon gained through lorms of social relations which are becoming 
more and more' complex. 'Fhe historical charactc-r of human socicdy, 
human thought, human language*, object of knowledge* is eif parainoiint 
im])e»rtanee’ lei a language* socioleigist in determining its characteristics 
Kneiwle-elge eif a wheile society or a language* is a matter of linnian 
consciousness and experience. But human ceinscieiusness canned at emce 
and entirely reproduce and exhaust the cemtent of an object. Any 
Iheeiry is histeirically conditioned and therefore includes not fact but 
“relatixe" truth. Human thinking, however, can exist only as thinking 
e)f past, present and iuture generations, and in this sense the jieissibili- 
les of knowledge is limitless. The truths of the results of human know¬ 
ledge are conlirmed and verified by social practice, which is in substance 
the final goal of human knowledge and which is the criterion of the 
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truth f)l' the content of knowledge. But wlietlier in life, or in .society, 
or in hinguage, lher(‘ is n(t ai)str:»c t truth ; that truth is always coucercie, 
ttiat an\ tact ol’ natural and social reality nnist he apjiroached liistori- 
tally. A language sociologist. ov(‘r and above' being a theoretician, 
should in' interested in liu' s<>cial and linguistic problems in all iii-ld.s ol 
•soeial life, and in ordi'r to solve' lliein. he .should lake' notice ol the 
(bangc's which occur in the distribution ol' social lorces. 

'I'lie geiu-ral laws of the de\I'lojniienl of both the external world and 
of human consciousness of society and language is a concerned doctrine 
in the' materialistic elialee'tie-. These laws are relleete'd and lixeel in the 
.'vste'in of ealegorie'S most general, basic concepts and at the same' time 
the e-ssenlial d; te rnunatn'iis e.l the- lorms ol the being anel relle'clinn of 
things, ihe\ e'\i ri'ss tlie uni\e‘rsal forms ol' ge'iu'ra h/alion of be'ing anel 
know leelge --are- inde'pe nde'nl and constantly deve loping. The' logical 
I nurse' ol Ihenight reproelue'cs the inoveine'nl ol llie- historical proe e'ss ol 
the- kimwle'dge' Iroin the- ehre'et peree-ption of Ihe* properties ol things to 
the kiiowh'dge of I'e'gular eoniU'etioii. wliieh is arrive'el at bv means ol 
ihoughl. The- basis of thi' ele'\('lo[)me'nl of the ealegories is human soe ial 
practice in the proe e-ss ol' its hislorie al de-v e'lo])me'nt I’lie' most abstract 
ealegorie'S of thought have' e'artlily roots and in the' last inslanee' grow on 
til" ground of social practiee' and are' produets eif the praclieal re'lations 
of men with the' real world through tlic'ir re'lations one' with anolhe'r at a 
; pe'e iiic le vel eil social proeluelion, [utm juissn, the' history eif seieial 
e vjierii'ne'i' threiugh age's shows that the' eale'geiru's. whieh areise- on the' 
basis of social prae'tice' in the' jiroee'ss of its furthe'r ele've'lopme'Ut sulVe'r 
ehange'S, are- e'oiilirnu'el, I'liiielue! anel e'eirre'e'le'el by [irae'lice'. ('.oiim' 
<|ue'nfly. as a re'sull ol the' ele'v e'lopme'iit eif jn ae lie e. the' cate'gorie s and 
cenice pts are elcve lopcel as e'\|)re's.sie)n eif practice!. 

d'heiugh language' has e'vohe'el ke'e'ping paee' with the man's e'volu- 

liou, language matte'r as the' category is the' pre'inise lei the' stuely ol all 

either lingiiistie' ealegories, vvlneh lliri'ugh luolioii. sixtcc anel linu' have* 

assunu'd varienis sha|}e's. The' dvnamie- ae'livily eif language' and soe'iety 

was e'lu einnle re'el lirst by man in his practie al ae tivity anel know leelge' 

idle- know le'elge' ol the' propi'i lies and forms eif elv mimic matter re''.ull> 

ill the I'onee'pl anel re'pre'se'iitalieins about sjiae-e anel lime* Language* 

» 

oMlte'r in lai't e'xisls as the' inllnite- varie'ly eil lorms of its inanife'slalion. 
Man has tei eleal with siibjeel matte'r anel phe'iienne'na wlmh appear as 
obje'e ts (in its e|ualitative' aspe'ets . ein the' surfae e* anel ele-e'p h've'ls) leir his 
actiein anel kneiwledge'. 

.1 feiunelalieins ol ceinlinuing identity is preiinisse'el by the ae'ce'ptane'c 
eif a set eif belieifs, i.e. leigic eif kneiwledge in its histeirie'al jireicess, abeiul 
language and seiciely, ceinsistenl in themselves lilting the seicial 
.vlructure and guiding the orele'ily expressiein eif beith growth anel 
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.'Iri'ss. All ohjocls hin(' cxtc'innl iisp.cls ai)i)rclu’ii(le(l imin('dhil('ly hy 
and prrccptioii. and mlcrnal asj) 0 ( Ij<, llic knoAvlodfjn nl A\hi( h 
IS a(([uirrd unnicdial(‘l\ by abstract thought. In the decj> structure ol lan- 
.yuaye and sneudy, all yraininar and social plu'noinena can bi' ycne- 

laliM'd and conijian-d in terms of universal cali'y'ories. But at lli(“ sur- 

laco sirurlure ol ianyuaj^c and socic!;.. in disclosiiiy the (|ua!ilali\e .ind 
Ijiiantitaln r drlc'rinmali iu ss ol ob|rc!s. a l.'iiyiiayi' s<-cioloyisl dclei 
mines tlioir (li/J'vrciicc and nicnlitij vvluili make uj) one oJ the elementary 

levels ol' knowledye. Oiidliti/ ol' a sociely or ol a lanyuaye is tlie specili- 

« il\ ('I the yiven objei I, ils avvanaiess comes beloii' the knowledge ol 
(pianlilv 

lainyuaye, socielv. lanyiiaye in sociely chanye in iixjlion. limp and 
.\{)(n‘(’ III lad. "no eiillural svsUm no lomples ol eeonomv , soeielv, and 
idi'oloyv Is eviMi sialic, all o| its ( omi)o;ien( parts aie in ( onslanl 
■ hanye. ^'et as loiiy as Ihese ehaiiyes remain wilhin tolerable limits. Ihe 
overall svslein pi'csisls 11 Ihev beyiii lo evci-ed Ihese hmils. Jiovvever. 
or il' oilier ( ouipiiiieiils are siiddeiilv inlroduced Irom oulsuh' tin sv'.leni 
will be ihrovvn out ol kilter J'he pails ol Ihe svsb'm are n nderial 
in< onsisleiit vvilh i (di (a'’'r: llc' ^vsleiii yrovvs lueoliei eol '^leii in sii< h 
a siiiialion aie .ai; 1; ,.,ii'I ",i!\ iielv'.eei. various old sohilioiis ii> liie 

proidem which have siiddeiilv shil'ii d shape and iiieaiiiny and le w solo 
lions lo problems ib' v dleii < aiiliol coinpi e'leiu d Silici iiua il'.ei eii ■ 
laielv apjieais all al oia e. in ,dl jiarls ol fhi' svstem Ibev mav lor so>u ■ 
lime lollovv now one allernalive. now anollier and conlradK lor\ oo ■ 
bill in Ibe i nd a breach, a major tlisjuiidure will make ils a'ppisirance 
.'-oinevv hen- in Ihe svslein." ((iodl'rev & Monica Wilson TJu' Aiuilii\i^ 
of Social ('Auiiujc. (aimbi'idye ihl.'). as [iiesenled bv Brice W’orl!' dhi 
[leasaiil ridiellions' in ISS.I. ^'ol. ‘J1. No ‘J. IhC)'.)) 'ihe universal eiound 

i‘l llie chanye and <!( v dopmenl ol sociohnyuisile objeels lies in Iheir 
inleraclioii oinv a' lioii is inleraelion 1. and in llic inlei-aclion ol thosi' 
various asj)(‘ed phases, w ilhin Ihe objed which are i-\pressed in con 
Iradiilion. in Ihe slruyyle ol opposites This yround is based in Ihe 
naluri' ol lliinys. and lhi‘ chanye and developnieiil ol objects occur not 
in conse(|uenci‘ ol an exiernal push as a iiiulali'ral action, but bei anst 
ol interaclion and conhadidioa. 'I’his is alvvavs a (jueslion ol dev<-lop 
menl in man's consciousness Iroin lower lo hiyher. Irom simph' lo (tjin- 
jili'V, Irom yross to moie i dined ; devI'lopini'iil is associated vvilh liansi- 
lion Irom one quahlalivi -tali' to another always a leaf) I'orward. 'I'liis 
liialeiial world ol ours vvitti man as a lanyuaye animal in ils center \^ 
developiny almost I'veiy moment ol' our evistenci*. 'T'hi.s jirocess con 
sists ol a chain ol' plienomi'ua -a concalenaled Jink with a bi'yinniny 
and a succi'ssion. 'Fhe beiny ol' Ihinys is not limited to their e.xislenco. 
lhal thinys contain in them.selves an unseen, potential, "I'uturi' beiny"— 
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a possibility of further transformation later to b(* realised as existence 
and so on. 

What exists in nature only as a possibility is transfornK'd by I lie 
social and working activity of man into reality. But what jio.ssibilities 
will be brought into reality di'pend upon the conditions and c^fort^ 
necessary lor rcali/ation A dislinclion bclwca'ii the surlaci' and diap 
structure of grauimar iu case of language, or the relation la twecn the 
lorin and content in case ol socuM\, tlu'ir mterdciiciulenci' and inter 
connection, has gi\<'n man a better iiiulerslanding of possible and actual 
being of things. A proper sociological thinking will he more and more 
in (li.sco\Cling the deeper coimcition between tluan, in generalisation 
about uni\ersal.s. than going away from lliein. In fact, language socio 
logists have made real elVorts la beginning) to discover the nature, stains 
and function (d' language imivi'rsals (See, tiri'enbi-rg (ed.) I'niiuTsals of 
LdiuiiKKfC, Mrr, and a li\ely dialogue between tlu* social siientists 

and lh(' linguists has already been on llu' sceiu'. In his dail\ encounters 
with .sinular and dilTerent objects and [ihenomena in soiiidv and in 
nature, man disco\er.s the singular, particular and gi'iieral signs ol 
things. Not all objects or plunonu'iia have the coustanllx recnrrin" 
tdiaracter, some ha\e seldom occurrence, sonu' are relali\'ely slahli'. some 
are \(datile I'lie servi's as a basis lor the lormation ol (ategories ol 
nccrssily and coiiliiiycnry. d'he knowledgi- of the ditlermice betwi’en 
llie necessary and the contingent is the aM'inie leading to the know 1-dge 
<>l hill), since neci'ssity is one of tlu' essential cliaractiu'istics of law. 'flu' 
most general law> ol dialectical materialism are; Ihc transilion Irrjin 
(fiiiintHii lo qiidlilij, the unity and struyylc of ojjposites, the neyation oj 
lain neyation 'I'liese exiinsss the universal forms, the way and tlii' dawing 
lorcis ol the (hwelopmenl ol the material world and of its knowh-dge. 

.As we lune already stated. iKwelopment from simple to com|)h'\ 
Irom lowest to higlu'sl. trom an old (|iialilalive condition lo a higher, 
new' (juahty. is at lh(‘ same time both a continuous and a dlsconlinnoll^ 
process. DevidopiiU'nl is only possible hecarsi* of contradiction, i.e., be 
cause ol the springing up of an acini' interaction, collision, slruggli' ol 
oiiposites Any development is a process diri'cled in a certain wa\ Thi' 
law ol negation ol negation exjiresses tins aspect ol ni'gation 

'I’lie us(' of materialism and duileclic in the study of human socii'ty 
IS a very im])ortanl I'xpression of the fundamental principles of dialecti¬ 
cal materialism, as a total and fully consistent world outlook and 
mi'thod. 'I'lie expansion, tiu' application of dialectical materialism to the 
development of of historical materialism. Dialectical materialism con¬ 
siders tha* being di'lcrmines consciousni'ss. that men adajil Ihemsehi's 
lo know the world and its laws. Historical materialism considers that 
social being determines social consciousness, that men are adapted to 
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know society, and the laws of its development. That is why. anthropo- 
lof.;y--lhe science lor a cominehcnsive study of man and his works - 
IS a study of “Man in Adaplalion". Dialt'clieal materialism considers 
(hat llu‘ world develops because of ils inlei national contradietion. His¬ 
torical materialism a[)proa(h(“s social phenoiiu'ua dialectically, disclosiiu; 
their inlernal contradiclions as llu‘ sounass of llu- development of society. 
Historical materialism cannot he* separated from dialectical materialism 
<ind is iiK'ompatibh' ^\itll any other pliilosoiihieal theory and method. A 
eliaii^e of human social eoiisciousiiess dejieiuls on a chani4e of social 
iieiiif,' riiis (onsciousiiess is soeiall\ piodmed function ol llu“ human 
brain, il is lh(“ result ol the social and labour ai li\il\ ol' man. of the con¬ 
ditions of social lil(“. 

Lanf.;uai4(> socioloi;y. strictly spealvini;, is not a iihilosophy of lan- 
yua^a'. Hut any scienlilii- study of man. laiii^uat'e and societv needs 
])hilos(>|)incal orientation and stand, il cannot a\oid the lundanuMital pro 
hleiiis of theory and hislor\ ol kiio’^ledye re^ardini^ them, which an' 
siirelv in the domain of plulosophical llunkin£.j. 

(To he roiiliunrd) 

OHIII AHY |{. L. Desai 

\\’e \er\ nuu h n ;.;iei to amioimce the death ol Shri H 1. Di'sai on 
.tune (). I'.lTO by the heirl attack, bale .Shri Desai was lixinj^ m a small 
\illa;.;e Telanijpiir on the coast ol l!ie .\rabian Sea in Smal district ol 
Soiilh (iu|aial. He was an .M Sc. in Hol;.n\ Ilaxiuy parsed Ins M Sc. 

;'i\amination he worked as a l('chnical hand in a le<.tile Mouse ol .Soulli 
India wheie he could not adjust lor lon^. he l('''l llu' job and went 
slraii.;hl l.ir Sural district and settled m a small xilla^e as a larmc'r He 
liad some old a* res ol land on whicli he was e\|)eriineiilui!.^ as a jiro 
pressixe laimer He xx ,,s also coimecled with social seixuc' and local poli- 
i.is lb' '\as the' (ihaiimaii of Surat District Shikshan Sainili. 1 h* xvill 
lie more remembered as a dilipeiil xxorkc'r ol lolklorc- ol (iujaral x\ ho 
had conliibiited some artic les in this journal also. ()ne amoup his many 
arlii les entilh'd as “Melxo a Ham Inxokiiip Hilual ol South (lujaral'' 
appeared in I'ollJorr. \'ol. HI. no (April ItMi'd] lirsl and later xvas rejiro- 
duced in the book Ham m Iiulifiii I.ijv anti Lore Ihi'c.'b Ib'Sides "holL- 
he has also conlribulial articles to tlu‘ Journal oj (liijral Research 
Soeielfi. Hombax. Mb' base' been informed by his son Mamibhai H, 
Desai that halt' Desai colleclial many lolksonps Ironi the rc'inole parl.s 
'■! South (lujaral xxhich 'a- idle for editing and publication. Il any orp'u- 
iiisafions undc'ilakc' the pubhcalion of these' x ahiable collections, it 
>\ould mean the shoxxinp of greater resja'ct for the d('[)arli d soul. Let 
I; s soul rest m pc'.ice in heaxei' Hiishkcr (di.niderx akc'r 

Sanraslra l^niver.sity, (iujaral. 
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.■'ANKAH SUN OU’TA 


TWO FOLKTALES OF BENGAL 

1. Crow iuid tho Sparrow : 

()jic(' upon a liiiic tlu'i’c was a (i-o\\ and a sparrow TIu' crow was 
\crv jealous and wauled lo lake llu* (lesli ol' Die sparrow. 

OiU' (kn wiuMi llie sparrow was ealin^' paddy and llie crow i)(‘ppej- 
in llie Held. Ihe crow said lo llie sjiarrow. "WlioevcT ol us will lini.sli eal 
in*' all till' 1 ,’iains (»|‘ Ihe liidd will he llie winner and Ihe winner will lo 
<'al hil ol meal IVoin Ihe i lu'sl ol Ihe olh(‘r" as Ihe winner's pri/e. 'I'he 
sparrow Ihou^dil that il was imiiossihle lor the crow lo eal all Ihe pei)p(“r 
ol' Ihe liidd. And Hkmi. "ir it can eonsuine so niiieh of pi'pjx’r. how 
w'oiild il eal Ihe llesli in such a luany stomach ? Delinihdv il is an idle 
lalk.'" vSo lh(' sparrow a^'reed to the proposal ol' Ihe crow and llu‘\ holh 
; aiiK' lo an ai'rei'iiienl. 

Hul Ihe ('row was \er\ much el(W'‘r and was ea^er lo eal llu' meal 
and flesh of llu' sparrow. So \(‘ry (luieklx he ale one pejiper and hid 
leu and in lhal way eonipleled Ihe ealiiii; ol' all llu' pi'pper ol the field 
As .soon as Ihe erow' finished ealing. lu' said lo the .sparrow* of lhal. and 
reminded Ihe sparrow of llieir ai^reemenl. 

Poor sparrow' f,'ot surprised and thought lhal wlum IIk' agreement 
was made lhal musl lie honoured. And said. “Dear erow. 1 luue a 
lillle napiesi ^ou lo make You go lo dill'eri'iit ]>laees and eal iliffi'ii'nl 
dirlv and filtfi\ articles. So you will ha\e lo wash your lips hefore \ou 
enter that on iu\ breast for ealing my nuail." 

The erow agnaal lo il and eaiiu' lo Ihe hank of a ri\(‘r lor wah r 
The erow' said ; 

“0 river. () river, pleasi* giM* me hith' water 

I will wash my li)>s and then 

I W'ill split th(' hri'asl and will eal Ihe meal of Ihe spairow." 

The ri\er said. “Hallow erow. you ('onsiinu' dilVi'ri'nl dirl\ and 
fillhy arlieh'S through your lips If you dij) }our lijis m Ihe water all 
the water of Ihe river will b(‘ spoiled. So heller bring a small jar and 
carry water for washing your lijis." 

But whe'’(‘ can Ihe erow gel a waU'r-pol The erow came slraghl 
lo the house of a potter and asked him the following 

“O potter, O j)oller. jilcase give me a waler-visssel 

I wall carry water for w'ashing my lips 

And then I w’ill split the breast of the .sparrow' and cat meat.’’ 



Tho potlcT replied, “I have no water-pot in stoek. If you want a 
water pot. briiif; some clay by which I will make a pot for you." 

'I'lieii the crow went to a field to bring clay. I'he clay .said. Crow, 

>'our lips are dirly—you cannot dig mud with your lifis, if you want clay 
bring a small spade for digging mud.” 

(ielling lired the cro^\ went to a black smith and said, 

'■() i)lack-smilh. () black smith, please gi\(‘ me a small spade 
I will dig mud for the making of a clay-pot 
I will carr\ water in it for washing my lips 

And llu-n 1 will split the breast and eat the nu'at of the s()arrow.” 

I’he black-smith said. "It is very good. 1 will manulactiire a spade 
lor you. bill there is one ditficulty. I have no lire. You please bring 
some lire, i will make a sjiade for }ou.” 

Now. where thi' crow can gel lire It went hitlu'r and IhilhcT for 
Ihe search of lire. On tlu' way it met a dog. 'I'he dog advised the 
now—-"You go to the black smith again and ask him to make a sickle, 
(live that sickle- to the slu-pherd, he will cut Ihe grass by that sickle, 
riie cows will (-at that cut out grass: as a r(‘.sull tlu-y will give- inori- 
milk I{\ drinking that milk I will be streiiglhed Then I will kill a 
biilfalo. By the liorn ol that bull.do you will dig the mud and will 
carry that mud to the poller lor making a water \ essel.” 

The crow, however, thought it was not a bad idea. So he vve-iil 
>lraight to a nearby household and said ; 

‘Oil Ihe master of the house, please* give* me little lire 
d’he blae k smith will inanufacliire* a siekh*. 

Your e'oAv la-v will cni Ihe grass bv that, 
riial grass will he* dev oiire-el by your cows. 

\s a result they will give Iresh ami extra milk 
riu' <‘\lra milk will again he* elrunk by the* flog. 

Bv which Ihe flog will he so slre‘iigthe*ne*d 
'I'lial it will able If) kill a bull'alo 

I will take tlie Imrn of the fh'ail bulfalo and will elig the* mud. 

'riien 1 will carry clay tf) the pfitler for making a waler-ped. 

I will carry water in the jifil and will wasli my lijis. 

I loo will be able lo split the* breast 
I lof) will be able lo split the lireast of the sparrow. 

So will be* able to (*<.l its meat”. 

The householder said, “Very good. You lake sfune fire. But how 
will yf)U lake that T' 

The crow said, “Please put the fire on my back.” 

As soon as the master of the house placed fire on the back of the 
crow, it burnt the crow to ashes. 
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The hurtful crow got punished by ilscll red-handed owing to 
own malice. 

Tlui-S niy story ('iidelh. 

“Why, () Nolea Uiorn. dost Ihon wither 
“Why docs thy cow on me browse 
“Why, () cow, dost Ibou browse ?" 

“Why does tliy neat iiard not lend me ? ’ 

"Why. () meal-herd, dost md Hutu tend the cow 
“W'hy does thy daughter in law not give me rice 
“Why. () daughter in-law. dost not thou gi\e rice 
“Wh\ does m\ (hdd cry ''' 

“Why, (> child, <lost thou cry !" 

“W hy does llu' ant bile tue 
“WIiN. () ant. dost Ihou hde 
Kot Kot Kol. 

2. (>neo upon n time : 

Once upon a lime there was a king Hul he was no ordinary King 
at all. for he was king of all kings and all lands Ills name was 
1 labuchandra His minisli'r was called (iabuchandra. 

Both ke|d coinpain day and night, and did not hswe each other 
lor a uiomeiil. 

Ifow could injustice' pr<*\ail in the kingdom ruh'd by such a ])air 
ol itrodigies ? 'I’liey wc'ri' delerinined let proleci the country from harm 
in (‘\ery way. 

Once till' king was louring tiu' country with his minister and otlu'is 
He was kind to ('\('r\body not looking to sc'c who or whal kind of a man 
it was. .\nd so he spoki' to an old man, 'Fhe man had pr('viousl\ bi'cn 
a soldier of his. After a few words, he rea-ognised him. 

“My ri'spt'ils to you. old man." Ilu' king said. 

“My doulile respt'cls to you, old man." said the minisicr. 

“ I hanks to mv woman," answi'ia'd iJie old man. 

“How’ much money do \oii gel f(»r your work ?" asked the minisicr 

“Siv." llu* old man said. 

“How mucli do you live on 

“1 w o." 

“And what do 3 ’ou do w'ith the four ?" asked the king 

“Yes. yes, that is the right (lucslion’' said the minister. 

“I throw them into the mud." said the old man. 

‘‘How* many are thirty two said the king. 

“(live a (piick an.swer'’ said the mini.sler. 
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“Only twelve,” replied the old man. 

“Oan yon lleeee sliecp,” said the mini.ster. 

“dan 1” ! said lh(' old man 

d’lie minisler was aslonislu'd. He could understand not a word 
of this iinf,*o hut all the time he prelendc'd that he has been able to uiuUm- 
stand lh(' old man thorou^dily. 'Flu' king noticed it and said laughin'; 
to tlie rild man 

“fntil you see my picture, don't \ on tell au\one' 

riie king walked on. The minister alter him and then the parlw 
Meaching to Iheir lesling spot the parl\ mum'dialely began to ask to the 
king : 

“Wlial were the minister, you and the ol<t peasant saying’^ \\'(‘ 
1 ould not understand ” 

'I’he king answereil “(iuess." 

.Vnd tlu' minisler said. “'I'lu' coinersations \^('ri‘ \er\ simple II you 
could not understand Ihese \ou are mislils lor the king's company." 

The king laughed at this and appri'cialed his mmisler 
l']^er\l)ody racked llieir brains hut came up with nothing 'rium 
the\ hurried bai k to Hie old man 't hey could manage to get llu' 
iompan\ ol' Ihe minister. Wdieii the king was on a ii'st Hie miuisb'i’ 
(lime out from his coiipianx to the parts Ix'causi' lu' too was not able to 
lollow the old man. Suriounding Ihe old man. the\ urged him to 
explain Ihosi* (luestions. 

“I cannot sa\ an\ thing" llu' old man said. “I'ntil 1 see a incture of 
ihe king." 

“Where ? What kind of picture ?" tlu' minister asked 
“The i)ictur(“ that’s minted on Ihe gold piece's '' 

Tlu'v agrc'ed to pay him tem gold coins. 
riuMi lilt' old man began intc'rpri'tmg tlu' conversations 
“My respects to you, old man”, that moans my wile is washing m\ 
clothes for me. Re.sp(‘ctahle clotluxs. so 1 am resjieclahle 7'hat’s wh' 
1 an.sw(‘red ’Thanks to my woman.’ 

‘Hut why do you throw moiu'v into mud V d'he four out of six" 
aski'd the minisler. 

’T earn six coins. I live on two and 1 spend four on my son. That’s 
like throAving them into the mud." 

•And what do('s it mean: “Ilow' many are thirty-two 
“I wall tell you for ten more, gold pieces”, 
riie parly ])lanked down the gold {)ieces. 

“Well, when I was a lad, I had thirty-tw'o teeth, hut now' I hax(' 
only twelve—that was the meaning of it”, the old man said laughing. 
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Tlx-rc \vas only oik* (lucslion Icfl. 'FIk* i)arty did nol bognidtTf iiini 
U'li more* [;old coins. 

■‘And what did it mean ; "(.Ian yon ilccca* sheep 

“'I'hat meant what lAe just now done to you.” 

With this remark the minister nas annoyed. And he eoinplaim d 
to the king to take* tlie till* ol llie old man. Tlu' king had nuudi lailli 
on tin* minister and all the time king relied on him. lint lor l!li^ 
instance the king showed no l'a\ourahle rc'sjion.se. .Ahhongh minister's 
elVorl to I'licouragc* the king in all Ins works and aclmlics was then*. 
How it acled can he ('Njilaiie'd in tins wav that when the king ii^i'd to 
iaiigii loi'di' . ho ho ho the i e loimi.'r was -lire to come Irom 
the mnn.sltr as kho klio kho liach admiri'd 'in other's wisdom 
and was dull ol jnaiM's o! tlie olher. 

Now Ihe king had a wall raised round Ins .\udience Hall, ins minis 
l(‘r k('pl his nostrils and ears siml h\ pnlling a <|nanlil\ ol cotton in 
lliern d’his was a precaulMiii lest Ihe royal and mniisirria! wisdom 
should disap|>ear I'rom the court. 

W'heii Ihe king and the mmisler wen* serionsK ilniiKing as lo how 
they can punish the old man il hap|)i‘ned a hoar passtal near Ihe pal.ice 
making a sound with ils nose. The king saw Ihe ammai and said. 
"W’hal is il mmisler.” 'Ihe minister lookcal al il with scruliin/mg ('\es. 
and said, "'Sour .Majesty's s(‘i\anls m charge ol Ihe slall an- lhie\'('s. Tins 
IS an elephant rannshed and r(‘duced !o Ihis si/t* ; Ihe si'Manls have nol 
cMdenllv i)ro\ided il with lood.” 

.\t onc(' an order was passed lo imprison Ihe seiwanls helonging |o 
the* ro\al stall 

M'ler some da\ the same hoar passial hy Uk' palace again. 1 he 
king looked al it and said. "How is il. mnnsh'r lhal the elephaiil has 
nol impro\(*d in si/c Ihongh Ihe siiwanls havi* heen punished 

“I'lie mini.sler .said. ‘‘Your Majesty, this is a mouse, lor were il an 
elejihanl. ils trunk would ha\e (onu* out 1)\ Ihis lime. The kingdom 
IS lit a grt'td jieril. 'Ihe mict' ha\i' Ix'come lal. leeding on lie i‘(.>;d 

slori' " 

Does tin* mallc'r even stand so cried tlu' king 

Order was al orii'e parsed lo I.elr'ad Ihe sentinels ol lie* losal store 

rile ro\al store was now savi d h\ llie saga<d\ oi ihe king and 

ins minister; llu'v dr(>w a breath ol rehel and sat m a ch:unh(‘r ailer 
this great hdxmr. Tin* sc'rvants lanned llu-rn in ordi'r lo remove the 
weariness causcfl hv Ihe loil ol' adminislr.ilion. Ihe discrejieiu v ol good 
or had and ol' any action ol' the king was enlirely guided hy Ihe wisdom 

of the minister and in this way tht* king w:is going on managing Ins 

estate's. Y('t the king has not lakeii any step against the old man. W'heii 
the minister reminded him again of the old man. he iiniin'diately 
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passed an order lo arre.sl Iho old man but king's men earne back in ^■ain, 
they could not Irace the old man. 

'I’n honour king’s order king's men airc'sled aiiolluT old man. 'Faking 
.ulviec“ ol Ibe mniisler. order ol lh(“ i‘\ec'iilion ol the old man, who was as 
mnoci'nl as you or 1. on a c'hargc' ol miseonduel and liiel'l. A stake is 
raised lor llu' inijialemenl ol this criminal. And llu‘ king and Ihe minis¬ 
ter are presiMit lo see to Ihe can s mg onl ol' Iheir command. Now the 
(Jurii ol this milorlunah' man came to the spot and cried out, “Do not 
pul him lo Ihe slake Tor god's sake' ; hd not a criminal be rewarded in 
the way desi'ivi'd by saint ’ 

“What IS Ihe mailer ?" “Whal is tlu' matter asked the king and 
his minister gaping mouths. 

Now the (luru who was dressed as a IkmuiiI said, ‘I ha\e found it in 
th(’ holy writs that the man who is impaled at this most ausjiieious 
moment will go to heaven straiglit, no matter what heinous crime lu' may 
have committed in tins lairlli ; so keep his |umisliinen| in abeyanci* for 
a whil(', and pul me on the stake' instead so llial I may at once pass Irom 
earth lo lIu' heac en “ 

'I lie minister ‘ , b;s cannot )>e. li this di'alh is so glorious, whe 

shoulfl an outsider be rewarded with it V" Ihil mc' there" 

Hut Ills Majc'stv whose imagination was inllamed by the d('seriplion 
ol the nymphs ol iieaxi'ii Unit he had heard, cried aloud. ''Fhe king must 
go to iK'avc'ii First ’ 

So by his royal ord(*r he was impailed by tlu' c‘\eculioner and b> 
his w ish loud music was Uejit up all the while' drowning his scri'ams. and 
when 1h(‘ crowd at last saw him. lhe\ found him stoiu-dead, with a 
horrible grimace on his faci' 

'Fhe old man ihus sa\ed his life by an incident. sasing tin- Ide 

ol the iimoi'ent man the (iniu noddl'd, and said. “(lood-byi; to (‘\ery- 
body." While going back he said. “After all IJabuchandra and (iabu- 
ehandra were not Ihi' biggest fools on llu' earth. 'Flu'rc' are great many 
fools let them be ; but in no wav the administration should be managi'd 
by tlu' fools. IN'ople should ki'i'p watch, or they wall allhrough sull’er as 
that of the innocent jierson who was going to be saenliced now." 'Flu' 
('lUru disap[)('ared and here my story c'ndelh. 'Fhe Notea-thron 
withereth. 
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F I K L D 
W () R K 

DLL'l'AK rVA(iI 

MARRIAGE AMONG THE BHOKSAS 

'I'lic prcsciii IS Ijusctl on llic fiold work (kiiu- diiniif^ Octobc-r- 

No\enibi'r IbO.'b in the bliolwsai' (Ilrro IJlioksjis wiia miinri k all\ 

[irodomincnl) botwocn Uain Na^;ar and Kaslnpnr in disliul Nanulal 

riio People : 

liJioksa.s liaM- bi'ci) rei o<^ni/(>d as one ol' Ihf iin|)orlanl Iriln-.s ol 
NorHiern I liar Ib’adc.sh. inliabilint{ Tarai and lUiabhar K i^ion ol Iclisil 
Kashipiir of Naindal disirici A remarkable tiling aboid iilioksas lia^ 
been llieir neighbourhood and alTinily wdh d'liani who have atlraeled 
mueli ol tile alU’idion ol Anlhro])ologisls [o a giaad exleid due lo e('rlaii' 
(iilliiral iieeidiaribes' In lael, the relallonsliip lietween llu' two ti dies 
I an 111 ’ em[)hasised h\ tile lael lhal il is rather dill'icull to talk ol one 
willioiit rel'ering lo the olhei lasing in the lori'sl clad malanoii'' 
region, lull ol the dangt'r.s oi‘ wild animals, both llie trilx's an* es.>en- 
lially agrieiiUiinsl.s. rartieiilarls. Thai ns base won an ('dge osar llie 
IJhoksas in the held of agrienllnre I’lioiigh bolh ol llu'si' tribes dewe 
lOpefl intimate eoiitaets among Ihemsidves. bhokas has (' been lela 
livi'ly nioie open to the onlsidi' iiilliienees than the 'rilariis 'riiariis svere 
g(‘nerall\ asoided by the outsiders on the plea that the riiaru ssomeii 
praetiei' magie Tlu' b'ur of their niagie ssas ri‘S|)onsihle lor ('iijosing 
oulsidi' eontaels. sshieh ssas not the ease ssilh the Jlhoksas 

d'his region on llie sshole pia'sented pi'ciihar siUialion sshieh alsvass 
reslrieled Ihe quanlnm ol onlsidt' inlliK'i'.ee. First, being eosered 
ssith dense lon'st and lull ol' dangerous svild animals, then* was not 
mueh activity ol' Ilic' oiitsidi* [leopk' in this region. .Moreosi'r eontimion^ 
malarious eondition, (‘xlieme heat, and i-old and heavy rainlall, ssere 
oth(“r certain I'aetors lhal kept llu' oulsuh'rs assay I'roni this n-gioii. But 
sinct; last Isvo or three deeades the situation has changed to a great 
extent. Particularly so. siiici' lb 17, after llu“ partition ol the country, 
this region canu' to the ri'scuc of the refugees and displaced persons 
from sarious parts of the country and jirovided them a promise for 
future. Bhoksas were exjiosed to the variety of hfi- which found its 
roots in this region. 

Living in small village,s along with other Hindu castes, they have 
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noM came to be recof^nized as part and parcel ol Hindu I'old. Hut a 
keen ethno^'rapher’s eye can not eseape the Avell maintained cas(' ol 
iJieii" traditional culture, beneath th(> outward cover ol' outside inlliiences. 
particularly Hindu inlluence. 

I'^ver sinc(> the times o! Uisley the process Ilinduizaliuii and ulti¬ 
mate amalf^amation ol' tribes in India into Hindu social system ha^ 
iieen attracting' the attention of Anthropologists. 'I'lie Hhoksas jiri'sent 
one such case in sliidy. Li\ing side liy side' and siirroundi'd hv majo- 
I'ty Hindu population, they have trii-d to maintain their eullural identity 
lo some evtent. though tlu“ iniiiacts an* clearly visible in their social 
IdV and they are almost on the \erge of loosing of their traditional 
identity 


^faritul Ihitlern : 

In the presc'iil study, an att('m|)t has hi'cn made to study the ( Xleiil 
of this impact in their marital pattern, and the data s\hieh supports the 
eonchision is based on Hu* thorough inler\ iew ing of the l\\ent\ eight 
Hhoksa families in the Hhoksar \illag(“ during the jieriod ol field ^\' 0 |•k. 

Like all societies. Hhoksas also nhsc'iM- certain resinelions in select 
lUg males. Hhoksa society is di\idl'd inlo a inimher of clans, and the' 
lule of clan e\ogamv is strictly observed. It is not considered desirable 
to arrange marriages wilhin Ihc' \illage Hide of marriaging within the* 
liihc' IS also siriilly ohservi'd Today Hlud'.sa sex ic'ly has many castes 
due lo the Hindu inihienees and which are ranked into two ealegories 
higher a.nd lower. 'I'hc' main easti's are Hrahmin. '1 hakiir. .Mur and 
Xai. 'I'lioiigh the' marriages among Hhcdvsas are hmilc'd c.idy by llu' 

rules of tribal eiidoganw and elan eNogamy. Yc't. in pracliee normally 

till' caste boundaries are not crossed. Hoth hypergamy and hvpogainy 
marriage's are geiii'rally aMiided and c'lforts arc' madi' to slick to caste' 
bcaindarii's. Hut tlu'ic' is no rigidity ri'garding this rule' It is sc'en that 
in easi' of hypc'rgamous marriage' w hc-n a bride is takc'ii from lowc'r 
c-aste till' ainouut of Hride I’riec' is Ic-ssi'r. In turn, if Ihc' bride' 's 

taki'ii from the' highc'r caste, the' Hriik' Price' is h('a\y. Then' is one 

more factor whic'h ])uts e('rlain limitations on the' sc'leetion of mate in 
Hhedesa soeielv. That is. whe'H’ a marriage' wilhin tlu' village' is 
''trielly prohihile'd. ge'nc'rally pi'oplc' jirefi'r to si'lllc' marriages in the' 
iii'arliN Milage'S and do not go he'vond llu* jiliysical distance' cd' 21) mile's. 

Also, in se'leetion oi mate's, both eross-cousin and paralle*! cousin 
marriage's are* avoidi'd. One* ol the important fe'atures of Hhoksa society 
IS the prese'iiee of a we'll organised 'Village Panehayal.' liifact no 
marital alliance can take* jdace* without the consultation or apiiroval of 
rakhat’- the head of the Panchayat. The fear of cxcomunicatiem. fine 
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iuid least as a punishment I'or sueli an act does nnt make it p(<ssihle lor 
any om* to avoid the confidence oi the I’anchayat head. Ilis say (d 

aj>j)roval has in a way heli)ed Blndisas to maintain Iheir identity to cer¬ 

tain extent in tlu' midst of outside inlluences which arc threatening tlieii' 
(ullural and social existence at evi'ry sti‘p. 

Out ol twenty cij^lit cases under iin estif^ation follow inj,' details can 
hi* mentioned retiardinf» the incidence at \anons ways of marria^inf^ in 
Hhoksa societN Stroni^ly I'lioui^h, institution ol hride price and Dowry 
J)oth ar(' |)ri‘\<dent. Out ol Iwi-nty eij^hl cases, payment of hride prici* 
was rejiortcd in lour cases 1 hi' hi ide pri( e is a mallei of mutual 
.veltlemenl and one can lixes uj) an\ amount in cash or in kind. Hut 
tornmonly. it ran!.;es hetwiaMi Hs aO/ to Ks 2a()/-. In four cases where 
)>aymi‘nt of hridi* |U'ic(‘ was reporti'd, tlu' amount paid as hride price 
were Rs aO/-, Hs. (Ul . Hs. 100 and Hs 00/- only It was r<'])orletl that 

jiaymenl of hride [uice can he in kind also in lerms ol i^rain, which ina\ 

lan.^ic souudlim^' hi'lween lit to 20 jiKiiiiuh of paddy or wlusil. 

In llirei' ca-'Cs ol niarriai^i's. pa\menl ol dowry was reporti'd. which 
aNo conasis ol j»a\menl.s in cash and kind, hoth In llii' liride's jiaienl. 
to the parents ol hridi'^rooin In recent M-ais this form is f^ainuii,' jiopu 
lardy and with the imjiroxiiiL,' econonn- of Ihi' |)cople as the result ol 
outside inlhienci'. no limits are imposed on the amouni ol dowiw and 
the amouni ai luall^ jiaid di'pends upon the eldi'i's hari^'ainini^ m this 
respect. Marria”(' hy payment of dow r> has came to acijuire a j.ri 
'.(idioeous dislinclion and those induleini^ in this [iractiie claim a 
siipi riorily o\ I'r tin* ollu rs. 

<)nly III oiu‘ lase. exideiici' of marriage hy jiurchase was found 
where some more ol monetary assislanci' was ;.,d\en to the hride's lamilv 
hy the oilier party lo meet thi' expenses of marriage In two cases 
mutual exchan,i^e of hrides hi'lween two lamilu's w'as ohsi'rved Inipiines 
rc\call'd llial the avoidance ol llii' paxmenl of hride prii e was tlii' mam 
consideration m resorting lo this jiractici' lliwexer. the same (pieslion 
<1 paxiie e! .j hride ]>rice is avoided h\ ohtaimni’ the serMci-s ol He 
hridef.;rooiii lor sometime and in two cases whi're this silualion was 
ohserved holh the hridegrooiiis ultimately hecame (ihar jdinai alter 
marriaf*e 

Mono.Ljamy is the idi'al form ol marriaf'e in Hhoksa society. Onix 
m rare cases polxf^xiiy is lound. though it is not a much a})proxed 
from of marriage Incidence of secondary marriages is high and holh 
Li'viraU* and Sororale as the two forms it secondary marriages are pre 
valenl. Divorce is also a common all'air. At jiresenl the jiractice 
is hecoming unpopular, and regarded as a disgraci'ful affair. Nor¬ 
mally an engagement can not be broken. The divorce is resorted to 
only xx'hen the girl is a chronic patient, mentally abnormal or of a loose 
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('haracler. Widow remarriage is alloAved. But such marriages are not 
«('rcinonialls soU-inniscd. On any day ol' dark fortnight--(he 'Krishna 
I'akslia', thf widow is sitnjdy liroughi to the liousi' of llu' man with the 
approval of her husliaiid’s family. Ihe jiraclice is known as (ihar 
Ihutho’ and the l>pe of marriage is known as 'Karan'. 

Tin marriageahle age lor Ihe hoys is between Id to 20 \ear.s and 
lor lh(' girls between Id to Ki viau's. In lh(‘ ease of secondary marriagi".. 
ho^\('^(a^ age is no eoiisideralion. Normally it is preleired that the girl 
‘■hoiihl be yonngir than ihe boy. but in the case of secondary marriage 
she can be '"\en oldi'r or ol' (‘(pial age to her husband 

Scleeiidn ol' males is ihe ('XidiisiM' respoiisiliildy of llu' parents and 
Ihe r(lali\i‘s llo\\e\<r Ihere are I'erlain piasons also \\ho prolessionallv 
at I as Ihe go belween and are properly paid by bolh the parlies in cash 
end in Kind lor Ihe si-rviees rendi'i’ed by lin'in 'Ihey ai(' known as 
'\gi!a' and aKo acl as messengers and carry gills Irom one [larlv lo 
[lie oilier. 


.Mari‘iiige-c<*rcinonics : 


1 )nee th(‘ l\so lamdies agri'e for marriage, on soim* aiisjucioiis da> 
.1 priesi called 'riiawal' is in\iled lo giM* the opinion aboni siiilabihls ol 
the marriage. Ibis is known as '.log', ol IIk* boy and girl. \j>pro\al 
ol llie iiriesl is a 'miisr. wilhoul Ibis ap|)ro\al marriages may lu' sole- 
innisial If IIk' two families arc' aitanieiit lo go wilhoni pricsi. in fnlni'i* 
Ihe lainilies liiid il dilVKull lo arrange marriages of Iheir oilier sons and 
dangliba's .\fler this lh(' girls' family is to conlirm llii* agrc'cnienl ccae 
nioniallv. bv sinding gills. This gills consisi of oin* rupee and a few 
paise. a pu'ce of coal, lurmeric. a belel nut. some duruo glass and some 
(lollies riicse Ihings ari' scud also with llu* '[iriesl to tin* bride¬ 
groom's house Priest is from among llu* brahmins of neighbouring 
Hindu castes. lie carries llu'se gifts and ('ereinonially hands o\('r lo the 
iuidegrooin after ajiiilying lihiL on llu* lorehead and pronouncing 
Sanskrilic Manilas. This cen'inony conlirms llu* inarnagi's and now 

onwards Ihe preparations start on both the sides The ceremony is 

known as Sagai or 'Te<*ka ' 

The next sli'p is the marriage ])roper or 'biyali'. Normally mar¬ 

riages art* pi'rforiiu'd on some auspicious days of 'Magh’ and 'Phalgun.' 
About a week before Marriage in bolh llu* families, a cc'remoiiy i.s 

observed which is known as ‘Ralijaga’. On this day the entire family 
liecps awake throughout tlu* night. Particularly the ladies of Hu* family 
and olher ladii's invited for the occasion from neighbouring families of 
Ihe village pass night by singing .songs which specially make reference 
lo the (lods and (loddesses. and ancestors of the family. Apart from 
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this rclij^MOus aspocl this (‘oreniony aclually initinles llic conlinuity oi 
tcjcnuoin's in llu' latuily lill Ihc linal tonchision i)( the inarriaj^f. 

1h(' jailorrnancc' ol this ciTiMiu.ny Ihr entire* alinosi)har<' in both the 
larnilies is chanfjed and activity is increasi'd. 

I Ik* next eereniony to follow Ibis is called ‘'1(1' ceri’nioiiy which 
actually laki'S place three* days bclore* the* actual inania};(* dav in both 

the lamilie'S. On this da\ in botli the fainihe*s mustard oil is ceri*- 

;noiualI> oll'ered to the* (lods and (ioddesse's and thi'ii alon^ with turmaric 
applied on the fori'lu'ad of the bride* and bridi'f^rooin in their lespectixe 
laniihes. From this \ ery day, the* bride has to follow a re'siricted life* 
and IS not exjx'ctc'd lei conu* out of tile* house Ireelv m llu* \ illaj^e*. Hut 
there are* no such resirietion tor the la'ideciroeiin. the oil is a[jplied 

liy the bi nil’s as well as hi aleciroemi's brother’s v, i!e who is la'i'i' 

momally reinuiieraled 1)\ eisiiic; rupee* one .iiid ;i tew paise This Is imt 
an occasion of f^e'iieral leastin^. Only those stayiiu; with the* family 
and ha\e care* to parlieiiiatc in the marriaoe* dine* toi;i‘lhe r. 

Itoii: 

On the* ne xt elay i.e* a elay be-iore* the* niarria^a* is the elay of le*ast- 
111 ^ in both the fannlie*s All the* cilla^'ers are* cordiallx invile'd to 
partici|)ale in the ^'ranel least which is arranijed lowai'ds the* e\(*nin^ 
\s a matter ol fai l, this eereinoiix has nuohi’d with if seani* ame nnt ol 
nri'slioe. riicre is no donbl. as the name* shows, in the* ifood olel days 
the* fe-aslini^ must haxe liei'ii onl\ m the- tbrm of Hotis -in a normal way. 
Piiil today xariety and rieluuss of the* iood have increase'll There' is no 
eloiibl that thi'pe' is an impeulani (unction ol Ihe'ir ei'onomie' belte'rnunl 
in malJno this a pre*sli;.;ious affair and lu'iue* a matli'i* ol social e*om[)eli 
liein Ihil we* ean not di'iiy all the' same', that this also rc'tle'cl the touch 
i)l modern air and the* twist that lariL^e* scab' borreiwiiiLj from Hindus has 
envi'ii tlu'in .simple'. coo|)('ralive' and corfiorate occasions ol coi 
lining. 

IJup 'Tayari: 

Tlu* jollowin^' day of Itoti is tlu' dav of pre paration for niairia^i' for 
the' Bridcf'room’.s side' to make' pre'|)arations for flic Mbiral’. But tlu'ie' 
are' ;i fe'W important ceriinonii's which haxe' to be' iollowi'd I'or 
e'xample* xvliile* takinj,' the ce're'inomal liatli ix'fore' ])r(*parinf’ for the 
Baral, the bridegroom’s brotlicr-in-law has to initiate' it by pouring a 
lumbleir full of water on the he*ad of the boy. The brothe'i-in-law in 
turn is authorised for se^nu* tok<*n re'iiuineration for this purpose. Alte*r 
this purificatory bath, the bridegroom jiuts a si)e*cially prepare*d clothes 
including Sehra and Pagri which is again the social obligatiein oi 
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InollKT in law lo j>crrorm. For this obligation also ho gets some 
roniuiieralion as a token oi' sei'\i(‘e perl'onned by linn. There is spe¬ 
cially prc'pared Jlialar made of Panin isinning pajier). which is tied 
around the lace ol' the bridegroom. It is yet another social obligation 
ol' the brother-in-law. 

'I'lie dress ol llu‘ bridi'groom whuli is a cnilnral label in a si'iise. 
doe.s not .sjxaL ol anUlung Inbal in i( In ail Ihe nli's and ccri'ruonies 
^vomen lia\e dominaiil role. 'Ihe eiiliri' marriage c('reinon\ lias its' 
warts ;ind rools boriow Iroin lliiidii social tabric. 

Alter this inilial |)reparation wliini the bridegroom is ready lor the 
marriage part}, hi' is carried to a temple ouKidi' the Mllagi' lor 'IJcm 
iJarshan' or seeing lln' (iodde,>.s (ihaiiiiniiida l)e\i' I'r(>ni there Ihe mar- 
I iage party direi-ll\ lea\es tor Ihe bride's home. 'I'liere is a siiei ial 

arrangc-menl ot a Iradilional Ihilki as amon;' liindiis lo cariv the bride¬ 

groom and other men m bullock carts, and Tongas I'lie lirst cere¬ 
mony alter reaching Ihere ami sellling ilown at a pre;irranged place in 
the bride's \illage in the lHiiL ccrenions b\ I In' 'oride'‘> biolht'i' lie 
‘■omes along wiili a itmdu funitlll lie washes b'a!i gi-eem'.'- hands and 
leet and applies lilaL on llie loiehead Pandit also lias !o ;ippl\ the ///oA 
jiroiionncing .^•m^I•!' ras Alhi his. arriUigemenl loi leliishmenU 

are madi' '! his is ;ig;dn an occasion ol showmanship liom biidi s sale 
I’he nature ol i el i eslimi'nl is also n-garded as an mdicalor ol one's 

1 conomic status N\'e h i\e seen in Iwo cases llic' '(!oc;i (!ola" limlmg ils 
way in such relreshmeids. (lone are Ihe da^s when simple (liir ;nui 

water used lo hi* Ihe only item in smli cases. i'liat along wilh IJimhi 
< enmionies has been borrowed desjiile economic stresses and strains 
indicalc's lhal how the status consciousness oxerside the ca|)ability ol a 
culture lo suppoi I llu* allien wa\s that has sliuled grallnig in it-, 
melii-u. The usi* ol band instead ot traditional drum and i rakers 
in Ihe ci'remonx ol Diirbiir' as among Hindus have ;d.so added lo these 
cionomic strains.w inch haxc becoini' "a mu.st' as ii point ot prestige lake 
Hindu Brahmins, the bridegroom's parly sends silver ornaments, and 
xarious clothes as gills tor IIk' bride and this is tollowed by the Pandit 
Irom bride's sidi' coming to Ihe placi> w lune Ihe p;irly stay s and perlorm 
the ceremony ot ‘Janeo'. Tati'r on bridegroom is taken to the bride’s 
(xlace tor the pandal lor marriage jiroper and both have taken siwi n 
rounds around Ihe [)oh‘ called ‘Mando’ while Pandit ri'idliss Mantras 
On Ihe ne.\t day bride leaxe.s her talher’s place tor her hu.sband's. 

.\mong post-marital ceremonies, (iauna is still ot some importance 
as early marriage still continues to some extent. Because ot early 
marriage in her lir.sl visit the bride is not allowed to remain at her 
husbands place tor a longtime. Only three or lour days she can stay 
when certain I'orrnalities are over she is brought back to her father’s 
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j>lacc‘. It is only a(l(‘r she atlains jiiihcrty. may br a year or (wo or mo r, 
dial lur husband alon^ ^\^lh Ins lew kins ^'oi-s lo lak(' her— wIikIi is 
lalled (jauna. Bill since laic inarriaj^cs arc becoming a emnmon all'air. 
this ceremony is losing ils' imporlancc riiis c('rcm(»ny lakes place, as 
a mailer ol rule, m lln- Hrsi niglil ot brighler hall' in Baisakh" 

I May June). 

Conelusion : 

'I'he preseni study Ihus re\eals ecriain im|)orlanl lacks oi 

ilu’ordical inhicsi. ri;.'ardiitg lilioksa soeiel\, '1 h(“ process ol' llindui/a- 
lion and c"iaplelc assiindalion ol Irihcs inlo Hindu socielv in some ease*-; 
IS a imiicrsal i 'u noiiu non in Irihal India. .Vs eail\ as in llic' lii'sl 
decade ol HMh cenlurv. lvisle\ pointed oul tins |)enomenon and 
discussed lour slagc's ol' the' proeisss ullimalely imding in Ihe coinplek' 
merger ol Ihe idcadily ol' Ihe irihe' willnn Hindu social s\sh-m alter 
some lime. .1. H Hulton also spoke ol this iihcaiomenon in pailieularly 
la\ing sti-ess on (he ideiilieal naliire ol' Hinduism and Irihal Animism 
when hc' wrole “kiabal religion in India is Ihe raw mahaial \el lo ia* 
hiiill up into Ihe leiiipl'' oC Hinduism". However. Ihc' jiroc I'ss as such 
;s nol a sim])le one* and inlluences which pul slresses and siraiii in eer- 
laiii cases only lo hc re irianged into a new order, arc* many sided 'I'lierc' 
no doiihl lhal eerlain basic similarilies on ndigious plane paie Ihc' way 
!or social and economic laclors lo e\erl llu'ir inllueiice. hul more' impor 
laid IS Ihe internal eulliiral colic-rcaicc' ol Ihe people which providc*s a 
ehallcMigi' lo lhes(> outside inllueiiec's and dec idcss Ihc* le\c*l ol acce|)lan(c' 
ol' allic-n cullural cdc nienls. 

Tlic' sliiclv ot marriage among Bhoksas clc‘arl\ rcweals lhal lo a 
great exieni Ihcw ha\i“ hc'canu- a jiarl and parcel ol' neighbouring Hindu 
people-, bill Iheir cullural inlc-grilv has been slill able to mainlam ils' 
ideidil\ despite- challangc-s on c-c'onoinic- I'ronl alsc» 'I'iu- mam Hmcln 
ways m Ihc-ir c-erc-monial slronghold is the- imporlanl role- ol' lhahmm 
piiesi lhal pe-rrorms Ihe- marriage- and dictale-s ritual aspec‘(. ll is epiile- 
c'e-ai (rom llic- lore-going dc-scri|)lion that Hindu practice-s are- be-eoming 
more- and more- as a matle-r ol ])rc‘slig(-. The' inslilulion ol dowi-y has be-- 
e oiiie- an important fe-alure- ol' Bhoksa marriage-s whe-rcas the- pre-xalane e- 
oi Ihe- inslilulion ol bride- price- melicale-s towards the- adhe-rance- ol llu- 
liibal people lo the- Iradilional syslem. I'he- pre-valance- ol an idenlical 
cash- syslem in Bhoksa, though nol with Ihe rule-s oC similar rigidity as 
among Hindus, regarding marriage- is ye-1 anolhe-r e-viele-ne-e- ol' mlnision 
ol' allie-n inniience. 

'I'he details ol’ marriage ceremonies show an almost a e-omjile-le- 
.-.ping ol' Hindu ways being arnalgamaled with their own traditional ways 
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iJicrcby showing n parallel regard lor both. The most important I’orce 
which has still helped maintaining ‘Illioksa’ eultural identity to some 
» \lenl and has not allowed their complete miTger with the Hindu social 
SNslem is the strong '\'illage I’anehayat' organization which yeilds aiiDio- 
nly o\('r thi'in and has not hi'cn weakened by the new forces ol ehangi* 
At (“\ery step in the social life, tludr \illage Panchayat has a grc'ater say. 
and a ('ommon Ihioksa does not dare to lloiil tlu' authority ol the 
Panchayat due to fear of conseijueiict's ol e\ comnuinication—|)ayment 
ol lines etc. riiiis outwardly, Ihough it seems that lihokas are on the 
threshold of eomjileti' assimilation with Hindus, yet under this supper 
.slructure of outside inlUience they are still strong 

Head, DcfKiilincnl oj Anlhropoloin/, S. Dct/rcc (djllrpe. Lucknow. 

Aeknowledgenients: 

.\iilhoi’ is ii;(!(l)i(‘d to Dr. K. S Matlnir, Head. .\nlliropolog\ D^-jiarl 
laent (;l Lucknow l’ni\er.sil\. for gi\ing perinission to loe the data and 
for the coinmenls loo thanks aie also dm- to .Si i I' ,S \lislira Head 

.\ntliropolog\ 1 tepai'iiiu !'I \ '1 Degree Loilege. Lut know ba' Ins Aaln 
.ibl(‘ suggestions in the [laper. 1 am also tlianklul to in\ Ira nd Si i I 1\ 
Lai who has (olleited the data with aceuraes. 


Ionics, M icd I IIM'.I MiU'i'iiigc in ’1 'iiIaiI Soi iclics, (iiiinliuilgc 

l.iiwic. H 11 I'.I.'il .Vii lull odiicliiiii to (aillur.il .\nllir>>|)(il((o\ , \i.\v York. 

Majamd.ii, J) .N IDi'i.'i -]{.iccs and CuHuics oi liidi.i, Jloinljav 

t UOCl \f i:\Thl) HOOK 


WOMEN IN INDIAN FOLKLORE 

A Liiu/iiislic and rclnjiou.s Sliidij 
Edited with introduction by wSankar Sen (lupta 
I’oreword : Sint Indira (iandhi, Prime Minister. 

It has ‘J() articles Iroin ‘2() rt'gional scholars of dilferent jiarls ol 
India including a (i'J page's Inlrodiu tion hy the Editor. No work 
simitar to the present one has yet bee'U attempted in this country 
wherein the conlributars ('ndeavoured to treat thi'ir women from 
the [loint of view of oral traditional literature 

l)/crown I)‘i-f327 p. hard binding, 19(M) Rs. 45.00 

INDIAN PUBLICATIONS, 3, British Indian vStrect, Calcutla-l 
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llt(rii>h (’.handra Prasad 


A BIBIAOr.HAPllY OF FOI.KLOIUSTIC STIDIFS IN BIHAR 
Books. Articles, Reports and Monographs in IZn^Iish and Hindi 


It cannot l)c denied that a lidiilio^rapliy of Folklori.stie LSliidu'.s ol 
Jiihar is of immeiiee need to the seJiolars of the subjeel for \arious rea¬ 
sons. Ihnee lor If ' lirsl lime an attempt has been made to present .1 
di'lailed biJiliof’raphy of hooks, arlit-les. reports and mono^'raplis in Kn^'- 
lish and Hindi lan^ma^'es hereinafter, 'riiroii'^li it eannol he claimed to 
Ix' an ('\anstivi' Inldioi^raphy, it can lie safely said that only a small 
mimher of ri'terenees may he wanliiif^ in it. 

d’he hihhof.;raph\ lor the sake of the coiueninee ol' the scholars 
lias been dn ided into four parts; \i7. (i) Ihiglish hooks, ( 11 ) Hindi 

l)ooks, (li) ArlicU's in lai^dish and (iv) Articles in Hindi. Here we ha\e 
tried to co\er up to HKi.') e\hausli\ely in addition to a lew (‘nines ol the 
later [leriod 


I fa) FNGLISH BOOKS 


AlKMkJl, W (i 

'llu' lihii- (iin\(‘ (I'hc l’()C‘lr\ ol Oraon) 
Januloii .Alien amt I tuvin I?ro- 

lliers (in 1.1(1, I'.ltO, L’lO |», \ nia|), 
apiK'iKliees, Itihliof^i aplix etc (’.oivlains 
Ihe lollowine CJiapU'rs — 

(li lull oeiiK lioii—1-lS p 
(1!) I raoii Ilanct'—Itl-l’a p 
(( ) Dance |)ocins-- .'ta-TO p. 

(d) Uraoii (lullivation poems—T.'t-?!) p. 

(e) Marri.tf;!' poems—7t)-l-t.'{ p 

(f) Omes -ir.D-Cit p. 

fgl I'raon Hulrllc.s- -ITa-liO [) 

(h) Note on Ihe dance jioem.s—’Jdl-OG 
Appendix II, 

All tof<clhei Ihi.s colleelion consisls of 
18.'1 I’raon iolk-soiif's, ‘J.'!.') Iliddles, .S 


di.il(ii,'ucs, I I laoii mai'ria‘,'e .sermon 
. 111(1 11) omens exipiesilely Iraii.slaled 
and iiiler[)relaled witli relereiiec |o 
llieir sMiihohe and eiilliiral Iiaekf^rouiid 

■.\n I raon Kiddle Kook, Kanelii, I'.llO 
Oiaoii Kiddles, L iiverilied 

’.A .Saiilal Kiddle Kook, Diiinka, 1911. 
.Saiil.il Kiddles. I'liverillcd 

‘The J)o\e and llie Leojiaid, ('.alciilla, 
Oiieiil Longmans Private Lid., 1918. 
Lorilaiiis K).'! fiaon folk songs and 110 
I laon liddles 

‘Among llie (ireeii Li'aye.s’, (hmlaiiis 
I'raon 1 oik-.songs oxipiiMlely Irarcslaled 
inlo Fnglish I'nverified. 
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ARniKH. \V. G. and GAMALIEL, Gopal 

‘Djiii Scrcn, Ik-nagaria’ The Mission 
Ficss, 1'.I4;L Calcutla-1. Contains 3999 
song's in Saiilali. 

liAiJ,. V. 

■Jniif'li' Lite in India’ or Iht; joiirneys 
and journals oi an Indian Geologist, 
(London, ISHO) Conlaiiis an mtcresl- 
ing acciiiinl ol the ahongmak of Hiltar. 

BANKRJEK. A 

‘ l-'olk-lalcs ol Riliai, Patna, Piistak 
Rhaiidar 12,'! p Gives 10 tales. 

RANKR.IEE, Gagan Chandra 

An Inlrodiiclion lo the Khana Lan¬ 
guage, Calcutta,, The Retigal Secre¬ 
tariate Press. KS9-L A juinn'r on tlu' 
language ol the Kliaiia (s), an ahongi- 
nal Irilie living in the disliiels ol Maii- 
hhiini, Singhlnim, Ranchi and adpiining 
political slates together will) a slorv ol 
tlieii customs 

RWLR.ILK, Proiesh 

’I'olk Dances of India,’ Allahabad, 
Kitahistaii, 1911 Contains a sejiai.ile 
Chajiler ‘Hihar and Orissa’ for Rihar 
and ()ri\an tolk-ilances. at I’l) aO-Tl 

It AST, P C 

Transactions ol the Rose Resiarch 
Inslilule, Calcutta, 193.3-31 Deals with 
totems and taboos ot Ihi' Oraons. 

RATSCII, F. 

Epitome of Ihe Grammar of Oraon 
Language. Cniverified. 

REAMES, J. 

‘Outlines of Indian Philology, with a 
map showing the distribution of Indian 


Languages, (Calcutta, 1867). Appendix 
A colli,mis numerals in Sanlali, Kol alies 
llo I Ic 

RILVDl RI. .Manindra Rhushan 

A .Miindan-Enghsh Dictionary, Cal¬ 
cutta, C.alculta I'niversity Press. 1931, 
'2.'12 j) V'ocabulary lias an inlroduction 
l.> .S C Roy 

RLSWA.S, P C. 

'The PrimiliM' Religion, Social Orga¬ 
nisation. Law and Govt amongst the 
Snilals l(.alculla, 1930). 

The Sanlals oi the .Santal Parganas, 
Delhi. Rharliva Adimpili Sewak Sangh, 
I9.')(), ‘230 ]) Photos, hihhography etc. 
Custom, liehel Superstition ele, 

RODDING. P O 

'Folkloie ol the S.intal Parganas fcol- 
lei terl by I’ O. Rodding and translated 
l)\ C II Rom|)asi. London. David Nutt, 
Long .\cie, 1909, 181 p A[)])endix, 

Ndles, Rihhogi .iphv ele Contains iHa 
tales, 22 llo (ales in the appi'iidix , 
these oiiginall\ ajipeared as 'Folklore 
ol the Kollian’ 111 .IASI!. Voi L\XL 
1902 

(liapler ol .Santal Folklois', Kris- 
liniii.i, \ \V. Rioggeis, 1921 Oslo, I'ni- 
\eisilel del ICtlinograliske Miiseiin, 
Skiitlei. Rand .‘! licit Santal tale. 

Ilor Kahniko, Raiiagaiia, The Santal 
.Mission ol the N'ortln'in Churches, 1921, 
.Santal tales in original. 

‘.Santal Folk Tales’ (2 Vols i, Cambridge, 
Mass Ilaisaid I niversily Press, 1926, V 
I-.'!, 192.')-29 ..also Oslo. .Aschehong 

and Co , 19‘29. (Publication ol the Insti¬ 
tute lor Coinprehcnsixe Research m 
Human Culture, Senes Nos. 2 7 & 14) 
Printed with both Santal text and Eng¬ 
lish translation. Gives 93 folk talcs. 
‘Materials tor a .Santal Grammar (2 
Parts). Rongaria. Santal Mis.sion of Ihe 
Northern Chinches Part I printed in 
1922 and Part II in 1929. Mostly 
Phonetic. 
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Sanliil (iraniniiir lor lU'giniUTS. Hon- 
garia. Saiilal Mission ol llu‘ Norlhcrn 
('.Iniri 1k‘s, 11)20 (irammar. 

A .Sanlal Diclioiiai y la volsi, O.slo 
,\t)i\va\), Asrlu'lioiif' & (In, 

(lives notes on ^allOll^ Ijl'vs cil Sanlal 
sonos I'.onlaiiis Sanlal llidilh's also 
'Sanlal Hidilles. O.slo rnuersilet del 
Kllino”ial' Iske Museum. Skvdler, Hand 
d. Hell l a Ho>al 1 lediik I nnei.sils. 
ll)]() I’lihlie limns ol llie Indian 1ns- 
liliile, Ki isliani.i, I, 2(i‘J 2ati p S.inlal 
luldles ‘\\ ileher.il I Amona llie Saiilals. 
iliid . ‘jriT-dL’,'! p Sai’lal W’lIchei al I 
‘I'ladilions ami liislitulions ol llie Saii- 
laU llorkoien Male Ilapiaiu Ko Utsik 
Ivalini. I'loiii Sanlal text puldished in 
ISST 1)> L O. Skielsnid. cililed lix Slen 
Know ()slo I'llinoaraliske .Museum 
llnlleliii. No ('». lllfJ S.inl.d liliils, eiis 
loins, lesliiais, siijiei slilions, wilelieiall 
eU 

HO.MI'AS, C H 

'lolklou' ol llie .saiiLil I’aifjailas (.ol- 
leeled li\ P O lloddina and liail.slaled 
li\ 0 IJ l!om|)as I.ondon, DaMd .Null, 
I oil” ,\i I e, I Dili), lS-1 p 
il'oi details also see 1’ O Iiod(lin”i 

HOITSON, T. 

Oraon Dielionaiv (A lo L onl> ) 
L niverilied 

HOXWKLl., J. 

‘()u llie Sanlal ljan”ua”e, Tiansaelion.s 
of lMiilolo”ieal So( ii'lx (IHS.'i-H/), laiii- 
don. 1SSO I nverilieil 

HRADLKV-niHT. V. H 

‘Cho|ana”i)ui A LiUle-known Pro¬ 
vince ol Ihe Empire, London, Smith 
Elder ami ('.o , 1,') Waterloo Place, 1903 
Has 43 iilmslrations, a map, index, 
appendix etc. Gives following delails :— 

Chapter I. Stune li'gends and a little 
historv. 


(.h.ipiei II. M.iiiy Races and .soim (juaint 

Co.sluines 

( hapler 111. Old Cliulia Nagjnir 

(.liaiilcr IV The Land ol the Ilos. 

(.liaplei V Llie m a Sanlal \'illage. 
Cliapler A'l. The .Sacred Hill ol P.irsana- 
Ihpur 

(.li.iplei \dl The (lalcwax ol (.diolanag- 

JIUI 

I'.liapli 1 \'lll .\ Irainp on Ihe Giaiid 

Tiimk Roa<l 

(lialei IX SoiiK' memoirs ol the 
■Muiinv 

Lh.ipler X The Garden ol a Ihoiisand 

lues 

( h.iplei \I The Giowniii” ol a R.ij.i 
( li.ipler \11 .V Kaniship till ol ('hola- 
na”pm. 

(ioiilains .‘llo p 

'I'lie sloi\ ol an Indian upland (the 
'id.il P,iI ”,iiiasI, London, .Sniilh Iddei 
e; Go I "i. W.ili rloo Plai e 19(1.’) (!on- 

'.im. inaiu del.nis ahoul llii' < uslonis, 
supeislions lie ol Ilii' Sanlals and llu- 
.San'.d Pan.Mii.is 

HRIDGI',. .1 M 

'I'm.d Repoil ol Ihe Siirvev and selHe- 
inenl operations in llie Distinct ol Pala- 
inau (191.'I 20), Patna, Supeiinlendenl 
ol Go\l. Pnnling, Rihar & Orissa, 1921, 
\ -|-IS0 p (lives details on Ihe jieoiile 
ol Ihe disliicl Custom, su]>ei.slilion etc 

111 Cll \.N V.N, 1 

Moiirnal ol Eraiieis Ruchaiian kept 
dunn” the suixey ol the dislricl ol 

Rhagal[)ur (1810-11), Edited with notes 
and iiilroduclion h\ (^ Is A. W Old¬ 
ham (19301, Patna, Siipennlcndenl ol 
(io\t Piinliii” Rih.ir & Orissa, 259 p 
& one indi-\ 

'.lournal ol Iraneis Riuhanan kept 
during the survi'v of the district ol 

I’alna and Ga\a (181t-12), edited with 
notes and iniraduction bj V. H. Jack- 
son. Patna Superintendent of (jovt. 
Printing, Ihhar & Ori.s.sa, 1925, 250 + 
Xlll (index) p 
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Mdiiriiiil (il IVaiK'is JUinclinon kept 
(luni)f; the suney ol Ihc' district cd 
Shaliiiliad | ISl . KdiUd with iioli's 
aiul Iiitrodurtion l)\ K A. \V. 
Oldham, I’atua, Siipdt ol (iovl. I’rinl- 
111 '', liihar & Orissa, l‘.12H. 

;lii(li'\i ]) 

lAll Ihcsc journals liavc di'lailcd account 
ol Ihc 1 u''loiiis su[)crslilions etc ol 
Ihc pcojilc 111 those dislialsl 

lU lUtOWS, laoiicl 

'Ilo (iraiiiiu.ir wilh \ ocahiilai > , (lalcutla, 
(..illiolic Or])haii I’less, lill.'i. Itll ]) A 
^'laiiiiiiai and a Micalnilaiy ol Itu; laii- 
eua^jes s])oken h> Die Ilo-, rcsidiiif,' in 
Ihe d.slriil ol Siiiehljliuni and neioh 
houiino stales 

I!Vr.\K, . 1 - 

’llistrK I (la/elle('r ol Hhagaljnir, (’,al- 
cult.i. The Hen^'.d .Seinlaiial I’ress, 
mil. {las a clia|)lei on ‘The I’eo|)lc’. 

CAMlMlKld., A 

SaiUal I'olk T.iles, I’okliuna, The .Saii- 
lal Mission Press, IH'H tales 

'.Sanl.ili-Kiif'lisli and l'nf,lisli-.Sanlali 
Diction,irv (,'l d’arlsi, I’okhuria. The 
.Saiilal Mission Press, I’arl I puhlislied 
in 18tM), I’art II in 11100 ,ind I’ail III in 
l!)(l‘_’ Tlieie is also a sn|if)leiiienl with¬ 
out (late. 

(;\mph];ll. g. 

■.S[)c( linen ol Lan^'uat'es of India (Gal- 
lutla, Vol I\', hSTai ('out,nils .speci¬ 
men ol .Santali, Knriikh (Oraoii), 
.Miindan etc lan|L,'uafjes spoken hy llie 
ahori^'inals ol lliliar 

CARSTAIR.S, R. 

'The Lillie world of an Indian Dislrict 
OlFicer, (London 1912). 

‘llarriia's village, Pokhuria, The Sanlal 
Mission Press Hl.'l.'j 


tBoth ol these hook.s have thrown 
held on the Inhal life in Ihliar mostly 
ol .Saiitals) 

CHAI'l LIkILK A \ &. T. L DA.S 

'I he Hos ol .Seraikella (Part 1), Cal¬ 
culi.i, Ihe t nnersity ol Calculta, 1927, 

II p Superstitions, (aistoiiis elc. 

LJiAl DIll'HY, Ham (iuicd Sinha 

‘Itamhles 111 Ihhai (Ikinkipiii’- Patna 
191/1. 

C.IIHIS'l IA\, .1 

‘Behar Proseihs (classilied and arranj;'- 
ed accoidiiie lo siihject mailer, traiis- 
l.ile.l into l'n,t,'hsh with Holes and f'lv- 

in^".,' tales and lolklore on which they 

aie loundedi, London, Ivee.ui Paul, 
lieiah. Tidmei & (,o , 1881, 2.')t) p Hi 
l.-ilt s 

coi i:. I' T 

■.Sant.ill Primer, Pokhuria, 'i'lie .Saiilal 
•Mission Piess. 1891) 

cm I'l.AND, H 

'Disliicl (ia/elleer ol Manhlium, Cal- 
(iilla 'J'h(‘ Beiif'al Secretarial Press, 
1911, ‘JO.l p (’.oiilains a detailed account 
ol Ihe ahoi lein.ils ol the disliicl at 
Pp ()9-9T under the suh-h(*ad ‘The 
Peo|)ie' 

CLLSIJ.WV, W .1 

‘Trihal Ilaenhif’e A .study ol llie San- 
laris, I.ondon, Lulherwoith Press, 1949. 
(ai.slom. superstition, sones etc 

DAI.TO.N, !•: T. 

‘Descriptive Isthnology of Bengal, Cal- 
lutla. The Superintendent ol Govt. 
Printing 1872. (iive.s one Blunya song 
trilial rhjnies, verse at Pp. 143-44. 
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Has Siintal, Miiiiclari, IIc», Korwa, Kharia 
and Malto vocabulary collcclcd by 
Raklial Das Haidar. The* lirsl and llie 
best .shorl accounl ol llu* Iribes of 
(dioloiiagpur. 

2iid fVinl Published Iroin (.alcutia m 
lllGk’. 

DAS, T. C 

‘Tin* \\'ild Khana.s ol Dhalbhum (kd- 
( ulla The Universily ol' (’.aleutta, ID.'U, 
.‘IS [). Deals wilh 'The PeojAi ’ and ils 
h.diil, iliui'.eslu hie, occupations, loijil 
and (hiuK, vdl.if,.- siles, hols ainl llieii 
consh lu lion, donicslic ul( nsiK. aniinaU. 
diess and ornanieiils and weajains.’ 

DAS (H PTA, .N K 

i’loliieins ol Ihc Tribal PdiKalion and 
llie S.inlals, Dellii, bharliva Adiin JaliLt 
•Sewak S.in”h, Dk'iT 

Di: SMKT, J. 

liiidinunls ol a Muiulan (iraiiunar, 
(Calc iiHa, 

DIWAKAR, K. H. (Ed.) 

lidiar Through llie Ages, (hilcutla, 
Orieiil Longmans Privale Ltd , 17, 

ChiUaraiiian Avenue, HlaU, XXV-f 
S^)l j). 9 maps, bibliography, index, 

plales. PuJilished in England by Long¬ 
mans, (iieeii & Co, Lid., London, 
\\’. 1 I. Chapter Ill ‘Kaccs Tribes and 
Languages ol Pihar’ al pp ()()-90 and 
(.hapler V, VH, IX, XI, XIV, XVI and 
\IX deal with 'Kehgion, .Soiiely and 
(.uiluie’ 

DKDSSE, E 

Inlrodu' liein lo Malto Language (Agra, 
ISSli. Ciiarninar. 

Diitla, K K. 

The Santal Insurrection of 185.'>-57, 


ulla. The I invor.sity ol Calcutta, 
IbiO, XI-|-ltl.'t p. A mai). Tubal. 

Dl 1 I'A .ML Jl-MDAK, N. 

'The Sanlals .\ .study ol Caillural 
change* (Delhi, I9r)()l 

ELWIN, VICIUHEH 

'Eolk-lalc-.s ol Mahako.shal, Hombay, 
Dsloid I oiversih Pre.ss, 1941 (live s a 
delaileel bibliography ol the books and 
■ iilicles eiii lolk Idles including that ol 
bill. II al P|) 197 .ill. 

1 olk-soiigs 111 Chliatlisagarh liombay, 
Osloiel I niversily Pu ss. I91(i (ii\es a 
viMcl bibliiigi aphv ol the books and 
arlicles oii 1 olk-soiigs in ICnglish lan¬ 
guage* which consisls ol Ih.il ol Miliar 
also .il P]) t.'tT-ari 

I'M LDN. S W rC.MPLE. M. C and 
CIJ \.\D. Lai.I 1 aepr 

Dictionary ol Ilmduslani Proveib.s, 
London Trubiii i & Co., and Maiiaras, 
!■' .1 Lazarus &, Co, ISSb A colleclioii 
ol 19,(100 jiroverlis ol Aryan Languages 
ol India, with luiglish Iranslalion and 
peralled English Pioverls when tlieie 
aic* .my. 

I LEX, O. 

'.An iiilrodne tion to the Oraon Language 
(Calculla. IS7I). 

' I OMMES, L M 

'Me*j)oit on the Myolwan .Sc*llleni(nl of 
llu* (iovl I’aims in Palamou, Calcutta, 
The M(*ngal Secretariat Press, 1879. 
(amlains an accounl on aboriginals of 
C.hotangpur. 

CAISDAL. .1, 

‘Contribution lu Santal Hjninology 
(Bergen, lOlk'i), Santal songs. 
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(WirJlYK, G. s. 

‘TIk- Aboi'f'iiic's—"So calk-d’—and Uicir 
lullin', Puona, Gukhol lystitule (»1 
Ikililic.s and luonuinifs, 

(iOKAI.i:, H. K 

'i iiial Ri'])orl ()1 Ihi- survey and scllle- 
nuiil opeialions m ilu* dislriel ol Man- 
lihuiu iiyiiS-’J,")), Patna, Supennlendcnl 
ot G<aI. Piinlinf'. Itih.ir and Oiissa, 
P.IUH, ‘J((C)-I- \’I (Index) ]> and a iiia])- 
(ii\es all aeiounl ul aboi if,'inal Irdies nt 
Maiibliuju dish 1(1 

GHIERSO.N, G A. 

‘Se\en Grannnars ol llie dialects and 
Sul) dialeels ol the Hdiaii Lan^uiaf'es 
(8 parts], (!jiI( ulla, ’I'lie HeUf^ud Seere- 
laiial I’less, ISH.'t-ST 

Part 1 General Inlroduelion, 1883. 

Pail II liliojpuii dialects ol Sliaha- 
liad, Saiaii, l.liauijiai n. North 
Mu/allarpur and Easlein portion 
ol N \V P. 1881, no p. Appen¬ 
dices and Index Gives Hrojpuri 
soiif's and f'raiumai 

Pait 111 Mat^adhi dialect ot South 
Palii<i and Gaya, 1883, 10.3 p. 

Appendices ,uid Hides 17 tables in 
(luminal Maf{adhi vocabulary. 

Part 1\'. Mailhil Hhojpun dialect ot 
Geiitral & South Muz.itrar[)ur, 
1881. 100 |). Appendices and index. 
Gives translation ol 17 lahle.s 
ai)i)eared in \'ol III. 

Part V. South Mailhil dialect ol South 
Daibhaiiga, North Munghyr and 
.Madhej)ura sub-divi.sion of Bhn- 
gal[)ur, 188r), 102 p. Appendices 

index. Gives translation of 17 
fable.s, appeared in Vol III. 

Part VI. South Mailhilo-Magadhi dialect 
of South Munghyr and Barh Sub¬ 


division ot Patna, 1880, t).') j). 

A])pendice,s and index Gives trails 
lalion ot 17 tables vvhieh original¬ 
ly appealed in Vol III. 

Pall \’II. Soulh M.iithil-nengali dialect 
ol South Hhagaliair, 1887, 00 p 
Gonlaiiis 17 tables duly translated 
wh'cli oiigiiial apjieared in Vol. 
111 . 

Part \'III Mailhil-lteugali di.ilect of 
(iiili.il and Western Puriiiya, 
1887, 80 |i (!onl,iins Iransl.itioii ol 
17 tallies vvliK h oiigirialh ajipea- 
red Ill Vol. Ill 

(Gives ditlereiil graiuniars ol Bilian 
Languages, Ajipendices and Index,), 

Hih.ii Peasant Lite, London, Triibnei 
& Go., Gatcull.i, the Sinierinlendeiil ol 
(lovi. Printing 188.) 2nd edn Patna, the 
Supi 1 luleiidenl of (lOvl Printing, 1020, 
1.31 ] ('.L\ [-7 p .\ iiiaj), illuslraiioiis 
and index. i .ilalogue ot the u.inu's 
used bv the Peas.ml ol liihar lor the 
Hungs sui rounding bini, in lus dailx lile 

'Notes on llie Disliiel ol Gava, G.ili till.i, 
the Bengal Secretariat Press. 180.3, 
(20 p A ina)) ol the disliicl. Gontaius 
(ihapler XIII lor .iili/ans and G.h.iii- 
lei X\' loi general reinarks such as lood 
ol the poorer elassc.s, their houses, their 
(lolhi's, lh(*ir cooking uleiu ils, their 
ornaments, marriage and luneral 
expenditures etc 

‘Linguistic vSurvey ol India : (Bengal 
Lower Province) lOrst Rough, I/is| ol 
Languages, Calcutta, the .Su[>dt ol Govt 
Printing, 1808, 144 p. Two parts In 
first part languages have been groiipi'd 
according to the local area, vi/. district 
wise and in the second jiarl according 
to the family and group-wise. 

‘Linguistic Survey of India’ (Vol l\' 
deals with the languages of Dravidian 
& Miinda (iroups and VTiI. part II 
deals with the Bihari languages). Cal- 
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tuMa, The Bengal Secrelariat Press, 
and p. 903 respectively. Grammar. 
Contains some lolktales and folksongs 
in original with tluir literal transla- 
I ion 

‘An Introduction to the Mailhili Lan- 
guagi', Calcutta, Baptist Mission Press, 
l‘.)')9. Maitliili songs, Grammar etc. 

'Linguistic Survey of India and the 
census of 1911. Calcutta, the Superin¬ 
tendent ol Govt. Printing, 1919, 712 p. 

‘liidi \ ol T,anguag(‘ NaiiK s, Calcutta, 
llic .'siijx rinlend‘lit ol Go\t. I’rinlnig, 
iU'-’O, ‘JlH p. Coni.ini', the ii;im(-> ol Ian 
enages. spoken in India, .-irianged 
.•l[ili.d'eliiMlIv. 

(,BIKBS()N. G A. and IIOERNLE, 

A i' lUDOLE 

('omparalive Dictionary ol Bihar: 

I align.iges. Calcutta, Th(‘ Bengal Sirre- 
lariat Pii-ss Part 1, puhlislierl in 1883 
and Part 11 in 1889 Only two jiarts 
lanilished. 

(iBHoNAlU), A. 

■\ Grammar ol the Oraon Languages 
and Study in Oraon Adversaria’, 19‘JL 
I iivenlied 

■ \n Oraon -English Dictionary, 19‘21 
t nivcrillcd. 

Halin's Oraon B'olklore in the oiiginal 
I .\ critical test with translation and 
iioli'si, T’alna. Siipcrinteiidenl ol Govt. 
Piiiilmg, Bihar & Orissa, 19.‘B, 1\'-+- 
7 7 Plates. Gives about ‘JOO Diaon songs 
and tales 

k 

(.1 \TZER, J E. 

I'lnal Rejiorl of the revi'=onaI Survey 
ol o[)eralions in the district ol Saiilal 
Pargaiias (f9‘2‘2-‘2.3), Patna, Superinten¬ 
dent <d Government Printing, Bihar & 
Orissa, 1933, 04 ii. + XXIII pages lor 
aiipendix. A map. 


GlPl'A, P. N. 

1 iiial Beport ol the Revisional Survey 
and Settlement operations in the dis¬ 
trict ol Saraii (1913-21), Patna, the 
Siiperinlendenl ol Govt. Printing 
Bitiar and Oii.ssa, map 

IIAllN, E 

Kiiiakh firammar, C.aleiitia, The Ben¬ 
gal Secretariat Pre.ss, 1900, 110 P Has 
l‘J appeiulKcs, 

Kurakh (Oiaoni English Diidionary 
li'.iit 11. Cakiilla. I90:t. 

Liiiakli Eolkloie ill the oiigiiial, Cal¬ 
culi.i. '1 111' Beiig.'i .SeireliiiMl Press, 
Book Depot, 1903 Tiaiislated as Blieke 
in Dll' Ciei.slesw ellilor | [eidiiisOien Kols, 
Siimmlung son Sageii, .Miiicheii und 
Leiden der Oraon in Cliolaiiiigpiir. 

G.ileisholi C. Bertelsmann, 1900, (iliota- 
ii.igpiir, Oi'iion I’loveibs, iiddles, songs 
and tides 

( \lso '.(■(■ Cl ignard :. 

ii\lli;tt, m. g 

‘Dislriel Ga/elleer of Ranchi, Patna, the 
Supcimlendenl and ol Govt Printing, 
Bihar and Orissa, 1917 Gives a iiselul 
summary of agrariiin Irouliles and 
bnci note ol Or.ion customs 

IL\KF\. Shiiikh Ahdul 

■rinal Be])oi-i of the Survey ami Settle 
inent operations of the Sarai Kella 
lislali', Disluct Singhbhum (19‘23-‘J8), 
Piilmi, Siiperinlendenl of Go\l, Print¬ 
ing, Bihiir 1933, 33 ji. A maji 

HKBKR, Reginald 

'.Narralive Journey through Iho upper 
Province of India (London, 1828). 

HEEMAN, E 

‘Grammati.sk Studic over Sanlal spar- 
ket (Copenhagen, 1892). IJniverfled. 
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IIISLOP Stephen 

I’iipcTS reliiliiiK lo the Al)(irif>in:il Tribes 
(.1 Ihe Central Province, {Nagpur, 1866) 
edilid l>y Rev. R Temple with notes 
and a |)relaee. A])pendi\ VIII contains 
a sliorl SaUtali vocal)Ular\ by K. (i 
Man 

lIODtiSON, Hrain Houghton 

'Aborigines of India ((iaienlla, 18}9i 
Conlaiiis an account ol IIk' aboriginal 
inbcs living' in Ribai 

lIOIdtM.i:, A r Rudoll 

■.\ (iiainiiiai ol Kaslein Hindi i oinpared 
willi olluT (i.Indian (...iiit^naLtcs (.nconi- 
paiiied liy I laiioii.u^’c map and a l.dile 
oi alpli.dadsi . laiiidnn, [’iiibner &■ 
Co. ISSO, XI.-i-Ht) ]) ('.onlaiiis biicl 
m.mmiais ol Mar.lnii, ' i iLj.idlii & 
Hlio||uiri laii"U.i|ie'. spola o in IJdi.'i 

HOl'l MAX, .1 

Minidari (irainmar I'J \oisi, Cali'ulta 
'Ihe Hencj.il Secretariat I'ress, IdO.'f An 
eminenlly sibolaily wiilten iji.iruniar 

lI M’l .M \N. .1 and 
I'iMlddi-X, Ailliur Nun 

I] nc\( lopaedia Miindaidva l td \'ols ) 
I'list ])nl>lislu(l in 11)10-11. Second Kdn. 
by till' Su))dt ol (iovt Prinliiif', Patna 

II) r)() (.\ (atolo''iie ol words aliibabeti- 

eallv arranged up to elplialiet 'S’. A 
inaster|(ice vvoik ever coinjnled 

noil. TON. .lobn 

'Rihar 'I'be Heart fil India - (Calcutta, 
Orient Longman Private Ltil , 11)11), 

illnstralions, biblioprajihv, index etc 
\l-b‘J‘2.'l p. Tlie book is intended lo 
pi ovule visitors to Ilihar with a 
concise aeioiint oJ bi.slorv, anlujiiilies, 
s<'('iiic beauties, jieojile (both races and 
lribe.sl and places ol (:>eneral interest. 


HULBACK, J. A 

'l-'inal Report ol Survey and Seltlement 
o|)eralions in (he District ol Shababnd, 
Patna. Su|jerintendent of (iovt. Print- 
iii", Ihliar and Orissa, 11)18 

111 X ridi, w' \v 

.V Conijiarati\e Diclionaiy ol Ihe Lan- 
f.;iia''es ol India and Ilif^h Asia, Lon¬ 
don, Trnbiier & (’.o . 1868, ‘221 [i Con- 
l.im slioi I notes on Saiilah, Miindari & 
1 ill laneuaLTi '. 

'Sl.ilislii al A( count ol Rental, London, 
Tnibiier Lo , 1877 

\'ol X!I i^ivcs Ihe SI'ilistical Account ol 
the disliii'l ol Pallia coiiijiiled bv 
D H .Mien. 17-2'2'2 ]>. .Saraii 

eoiii|)ile(l l)\ V A\' Mackie, '22.'i- 

;{7I 1) 

\ ol XII pve-, llu Salisiiial \i coiini ol 
(he (lisliicl ol (lava compiled b\ 
1). 15. .Mien, 17-1.').'’ j) Sh.dial).id 
- I om|)iled bv D 15. Allen 11 H 
Risley 1.') 1-21)1 p 

Vol XIll ()i\es Ihe Slatislii al ,\c- 
eoiinl ol Ihe dislucl ol 'Iiihiil 
(diampai ,111 I oini)hded b\ A W 
Maikie 17-216 j) & 216-.'518 p 

\'ol XI\’ (iivi's Ihe .Statistical .\.e< ount 
ol the* (hsiriet ol Bhaf'.ilpiii 
(;oin[)iled hy (', .1 .() Donm'lh 

17-262 |). Sanlal Pai^'anas -loni 
piled by H II Ri.sley, 26d-.‘58r) p 

Vol XV Lives Ihe Slalislical .\ccoiinl ol 
Ihe di.siriel of Monghyr Purneah- 
eoin[)iled by C .1 O Donnell 
17-211 p. ‘21a-144 |). 

Vol. X\T Gives Statistical Account 
of the disirict of Ha/aribaf'h 
Lohardaga Compiled by H II. 
Reslcy 17-227 p. 228-488 p 
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Vol XVII Gives llic Statistical Acrount 
()1 Die district of Sinfjhbhum 
17 Its i». Tnljulary slates of 
Gliolanaf^'piir G()in]Mled by II, II. 
ItisKs 1-b."J p Manbhuiu ‘2.');}- 
.27 I ]) 

( \I1 nj Ibi'sc \oliiiiies ('(jnlaiii a sJiorl 
a( caninl (>( llie liluals. leieinoiiies, Ussli- 
vals ell winch aic olisci'N i‘d iii Ihliar I 

‘Iiupenal (ia/.clleer ol India, I'lrsl i-di- 
iinii ',t Mils, IShl , London Tin biici & 
f’.o .Sei nnd i‘(hli<in 1| Mils, 18M.')N7 
UcMsed ;md Lii,ijl.u‘i,'cd edition ol the 
.iilicles I'll India', 2('i Mils, I'.lO'.t, Gal- 
< nll.t .Sup( 1 inlcndenl ol (loMininenl 
I’l iiitnifj 

.ni\, .M bllDli.V 

'I he loiinihon ol Ihe M.iilhili Laii- 
ftnaee, London, l.n/.u & Go Lid, Ui, 
(iie.'d Itllssell .Sllei'l, W t’. 1 , 11I.7.S, 

(i.'liS p I lieini; .1 i) Lill thesis acce[)le(l 
liv 111! lni\eiMl\ III I’alna, Ihlli, Hi 
(haph i s 

.)OM-:i’!L L ,SI i.Missi 

■|$io|pmi .Sliahdak.Mli |Hhi|puii L’nehsh 
.mil 1 nehsh bhi'ijiiiri Didlon.u'N I, 
.Miilih.iii 'I'he Mission House, 2iS i> 
(',onl.nn^ a slim l lilio|pini \ocabnl.irv 
With Ihcnr I'ji^hsh sinoiiMiis 

kLLLOtiG, S 11 

(jraniin.ir ol the Iliinh Lallan,ige, 
London, Houlledee and Ke^'on Paul 
Ltd , 15road\v,i> House, ()7-7H, (taster- 
lance, i't (t 1. I’irst Kdilion. 1S7.') He- ^ 
|)rinled Second btdilion—LSt)2. in lb.').'), 
7)84 p Has (',olIo((iu.il diali'cts ol Ha.j- 
putana, Knniaon, ,\%ailh, Hiva, Iiho)])ur, 
Maf’adh, Mithila etc. with copioii.s 
philolof^ical notes 

LACLY, \V G 

Final Report of the Revisional Survey 
and Selllenicnt ojicralions ol Pargana 


Dhalbhuni of District ol .Sin^hhhuni 
(I'l.'i 1-281 SuiKit ol Go\l. I’linlinf,', 
Patn.i, P.H2 

Lrr('.H.\NA.n;i;, Lmeinn 

‘.An lull odiielioii to the ( 1 1 aiinii.ir or 
K.iiiilh 1,alienates. Calculi.i. The Meii- 
!;.d Seerelarial Press, lt)()2 (Second 
edition), |(i p 

LisrLH. !■: 

‘Ihsliiit (ia/i‘lleei ol I Li/. inb.i£,;h, Cal- 
iiill.i 'riie i?eiu;,d Sei I el'tri,i I l’les^, 
I‘.I17, |i 21(1 ! Index \1I. (innl.niis ,i 
shill 1 .111 mini ol the .dim loni.ils livinj; 
in Ihe dislI n I at I^ji .S | 112 

M.NCKPII ML, ,1 .M. 

Ill' Sims III Ihe .S.iiilals (C.iienlla, 
1 '.l..’2; I niM'i died 

M.M PILML R .M 

‘\ii lull oilni limi In Saiil.d (2 Palls). 
li.ni.ij;,ii 1 I, .'s.iiilal .MIs^lon ol Hu* 
Noilheni (,linn lies. li)17 Pari I I'on- 
I nils (iraiiiin.il .ind Part 11 Conlanis a 
\ 111 .dmlai X 

MA.Il MDAR. 1) N 

\ Tube in Transilion. London, Long¬ 
man (ii'eeii Si (.o, H),27. (Innlanis an 
exIi.nisilJM' ai conn! ol the ‘llos’ ol 
koihaii Daiici*. lestival. solids 

'.Allans o| a rribe .V Sliidy in Trib.d 
!)> iiannes, Lucknow, I’niveisal Pnb- 
lisheis. 1<).)(), .'{(i7 p This book is the 
rexised and eiilarf'cd edition ol '\ 'I'nlie 
in Transilion’ 

‘l'’u*ld .soul’s ol Chlialtisf.’arh. Lucknow, 
I niversal Pnblicalion, l'.H7 
,\lso contains Riliar sours & tales 

-MA.N, K. (i, 

‘Sonlhalia and the Santhals (London, 
1887). Unvonned. 
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MASON, F. 

IJiiriiKih, ils People and Natural Pro- 
(hicljons (Itan-^or)!!, ISWM. Contains 
X'ocahulaiy ol Koles alias Ho at pp. 131 
and f1. 

MXKTIN, Itoljei t Monl*»onuTY (Fdi I 

'I'he History, Auli(iuil> and Slalislies ot 
Faslein India, I Condon, l.S.'lH; The 
l)ook IS I)i. !■' Ihuliaiian's aeeoiiiil 
wliK ii was i)M“|)aied hi twci'ii IHOT IC) 
under the order ol (io\l, ol India 
I’ulilished 111 X’oluines 

MARTIN, \V 

‘Fau^lisli Santali Voialmlaiy (Renares, 
1 Hti.S I, 

MaCI’Ill RSON. C H 

1 inal Repoil ol llie Sui'\ey and Seltle- 
nieiii operalioiis in |he Disirici ol S.iii- 
tal I’ai^allas i I SdS lltuTi, (.alcilUa, The 
Seeielanal Rook . 11)119 

MIFFS, ,I V Cl HA, 15 S , 

CHAIT VPO VDIIYAX K P. MMHMDAR, 
1) N & AVAPP XN. A (Fd ) 

rss.'i\s in Aniliro|iolo“\ la eollei Imn oi 
(ss;i\s [iK'seiilid lo Rai llall.idui S C 
Ron ,il ('..ilenll 1 191'-!', FikKiionn. .M,i\ 
Well & Co 'I’olli h Road. CtiukiiUs 1 
e',s,i.s lel.ilino lo Jolkioie and I'olk- 
eullllie ol lliliar 

.MISIIRX, .laikaiilo 

Int rodiK I ion lo llie Folk Fileralure ol 
Milliil.i parts m one \'ol , Allahabad, 
Fni,'lisli Depaitimnl o| Allalialiad I ui- 
Misilv, I 9,")(i-,"i 1 . .Mailhila lieliel, eustoni, 
h.illad. |i.o\eil)s, iIiNines, riddh's, son«s 

MITR X, P K 

Mnndari I'o k Tales, Ranrhi, 19o7. 
Munda tales. 


MFKllFRJFA, C. L, 

T he Saiilals, Caleutla, Indian Re.search 
Instilule, 1943, Soeond Fdition, 1902, 
Call lilt.I, .X Mukherjea & (’o. Fid. .San- 
lal l’,u''lonis 

MlRMt, S C 

‘C.iin Kaliini, Diinika, .Sanlal Shikshak 
Sanntu 1911, 13iS Sanlal tales 

NAX'XHANt.F P S 

simple Sadaiii Crainniar, Raliehi, 
19a() ir>l p. Cianiniar and one lolklale 
in orieinal 

NOTTHOT'l', A 

‘Ci'amnialik der Kolh (First Mnndari 
tiiammar in C rman lonf'ue iCutersIoh, 
ISSL'i This hook was traiislaled inlo 
Fnylish liN Re\ P Waiii'ei 

0'\I XFFi;V. F S S 

Distriel (i.i/elleeis ol 

lal Sliah.diad iCaleiili.i. 19()()i, 17S [) 
ll w.is u'Niseil in 1924 hy J F. W 
.lames 

ihi C.iNa (('alenlla, 190(i| 

lei Palna (C.ih iilla, 19011 11 was 

leMsi d !i\ ,1 1 , W. .1,lines in 1921. 

pF P.d.im.in iF.alcnll.i, 19071, 171 j). 
11 NN.is reMsed I)\ P C Telleiils 
iP.diia, 192()i, (lives soiiK' short 
Holes on till' (JiMoiis. 

|ei M i/alV.irimr (Calenlla, 19071, 
I OS p 

(I) Chaiiijiaran {Calenlla, 1907), 191 p 
'I'lns hook w'as revised R, E. 
Swan/v IPalna, 193S), 1S2 j) 

(Ki Daihhaii.;,! (Caleutla, 1907) 100 p, 

(h) Saran iCaleiilla, (1908), 177 p. 

It was revised hy A. P. Middleton 
iPatna, 1930), 180 + Index XI p. 
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(i) Moiifjhjr (Ccilculla, 1909) 207 p. 

Ropnritcc) in 192(), 277 ji. 

(j) Sanlai Pavf’anas (Calculla, 1910), 
29S p. It has M-jiaraU' chapli'r on 
''Iho S.tnlals’ which was conijiilcd 
w itli (he help ol Kcv. P O. Pod- 
diiif,' 'I'hc ilclails ()1‘ which arc as 
lollow's 

'Orif^in ol iiaiiw, physical cliaia( lens- 
lies, danei's. mythology, witchcralI leh- 
gion, lahoo, lesliv.ils, ceiemonivs etc ’ 
Tins hook was les'isod hy S C 
Mukheiji (Patna, I'.KkS). 

(k| SinglihJnnn ((hileiilla, IttlO) 200 p 

(ei Pinnea |(;aliulla. 1911) 

(All ol these ga/elleer,s liave a (diap- 
ler 'The People' in eai h in which i ns- 
loms, ceremonies, rituals etc han' hei'ii 
dealt with 

PHILLIPS, ,1. 

‘An Inlrodiichon to the Saiilal Lan¬ 
guage (Heiigali Scriiiti, Calculla, IH,')'-’. 
Cr.immar and vocahulary. 

PUASAI), X.irnuh shwar 

‘Asiir. Land and People ol Tnhal Fhhar, 
Hinuhi, Ihhai Tiihal Ue.search In.slilule, 
1901. 

Pl’TLEY, L 1. 

‘A vocahularly ol the -Santali Language 
(London, 1808). 

RLSLIiY, II. II 

‘Tribes and ('a.ste.s of Bengal. Calcutta, 
The Bingal Secretarial Press, 1881. 
Vol I—XClll-f 540 p. and Vol. II— 
352-f-19;{. Ethnographic glossary 1—193 
p. Gives an account of all the liihes 
and caste.s of Bengal & Bihar. It is a 
wonderlul book on the subject. 

‘People of India, Calcutta, The Bengal 
Secretariat Pre.ss, 1808, X\T-f-‘289-f 


C.LXXXIX p. Aiipendiees, bibliography 
ol Hindustani pioverbs and 21 jdale.s. 
2nd edition hy William Ciooke, Cal- 
eulla, Thacker Spink, 1915 .\i)pcndi.\ 
\'I11, has a detailed account ol ‘The 
sanlals anti Mimda Cask’s’. 

ROY, S C 

‘Tlic .Miimhis and llieir counlry, Cal- 
t iitla, Thacker Siiink & Co., 191'-’, X + 
oKi 1 LXXXII-hVllI i> Apiieiniiccs 
illn',lr.ilioiis. Index. Ciailains cllniogr.i- 
plix under which The .Muiida village, 
Ilieir social and polilieal orgaiii/alioii, 
SIM i.il (tiemoiiies and social eiislom, 
u ligioii. dances, snperslitifins, heliels 
■iiul jiraeliies, games, laiigii.ige, 3 lolk- 
lales iiddles, jiroxeihes and 22 .Mundari 
lolksongs with Isiiglisli tiaiisl.ilion have 
heeii tleall with 

‘The Oraoiis ol Cliolaiiagjiur, Ranelii, 
B.ir Lihraix. 1915, X1X+191 [i. llliislra- 
Imiis, .ijipi ndiees, a maj» eli‘. Songs, 
daiiee Promises a very interes'ing 
monogra[)h on an Indian tribe. 

‘I'lie liiihors (.A lillle-known pingle 
tribe til ('ho'anagpnr), Kaiicln, ‘Map in 
India' oil lie, 192.'), \l+t‘)()8 ji llliislra- 
tioiis. upiieiidiees, index etc. Contains 
eiisloms heliels, siijierstitions. cere¬ 
monies, magic, wilchrall, omens and 
tlrcams, arts, games, proverbs, ritldles, 
songs and dances. Ap|)endix 1 gives a 
Birhor vocabulary and Chapter XI, Iti 
laics anti 0 songs w’lth English transla¬ 
tion. 

‘Oiaon Religion & Customs, Ranchi, 
'Man in India’ tilTice, 19‘28, XV-l-418 p. 
llhislralion.s, appentlices, index etc. 
Religion, magic, socio-religions riles and 
ceremonies, tleities, sjurils and other 
Supernatural powers, religious leasts 
leslivals, while magic & black—magic 
etc 

ROY, S. C and ROY, Raincsh Chandra 
‘The Kharias, Ranchi, ‘Man-in India’ 
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OlTico. 19;<7, Xl + fj.'iO-l-I.XVI. NunuToiis 
illiislriiljons, appendices, index and a 
map ll IS an oiilurn ol 12 jears labour. 
A ((Diipmalive sliidy <'| Dudh Seelion 
ol Kbaiias in Haiuhi dislricl, the iJhelki 
Siiliou in llie .laspur Slate ol the then 
1'. and hill or Ihdiari seelion in llie 
MaMiihaii) Stale in Onssa tliM-s oriijin, 
eiisloin. eeieniuiiies, helii'Is, sii|)ersli- 
lion, leasts and ie.slivals, n)ai,Me & 
\\ ilelu’i .dI. In (diapter XIV S lolk-lales, 
.')() riddles and inoverhs and a{,'ain in 
(’,ha[jler XV dailee and SI) son;^s ol dilT- 
eieiil l.inds wdh Kn^^lisli translation 
ha\e hi I'll ilielililed. 

IIOY-CHAI Dili l\\. P C 
‘Distriet (ia/elleei ol llie disliiel ol 


i.o 

Ila/anhaoli (Palna, 19.')7i 

(ii\es a 


shoi 1 aei onni on Irihes 

sueh as 


Mniidas. Birhois. Oraous. 

Blmn.is, 


Saiilals li\ iiif,' 111 the dish ii 
index XI [) 

1 , ;i;ks-h 

1 1 )' ' 

liaya 'Palna, Itl.'iT) , 

.170 +XI 

index p 


|e| 

.Ma/air.ii pur (P.itna, 1 y-IS 
Hides \TI ]l 

) ;ioi + 

(dl 

Siiiolililuim (Paln.i. 19,'uSI 
index XI p 

. .')07-|- 


Has .1 separ.de Lhajilei on ‘.Vdi- 


\asis’ \\liieh aives Holes on 

Adiv asi 


I.di' siK h as Iheir so< i.il orf.xini/a- 
(lon, ( n.sloms, reliction, csoreisms. 


Jieheis. lesinals eh 


(e ' 

( .hamp.iraii i Palna, I969i 
index \'H ji 

, .'>9.S + 

III 

Saraii (Palna, 19601 , ."j.'i, 

\1 p 

')-(- index 

(h’l 

Mon”h\r (Palna, 19601, .'i.'iO-l-index 


IX I- 



Parhaiyas, llirjas, Birhors, Mundas, 
Kliarias, Kharwars ete. 

Ill Blia,"alj)iir (I’alna 1%2| 70()+index 
XX'p. 

()) i’urnea. (Palna, 10r):i), S22-l-inde\ 
V p. 

(lives an aeeount ol the Oraon and the 
Saiilal lil(' 

llvi Dh.inhad (Patna, 11)61 1 , 7.'(0-pindex 
\I11. (aiiilaiiis an aeeoiml on lh(“ 
III * ol Liu- Santas and nhuini|as. 

Ill Saiital Parganas (Palna, 1%1). 

(ml Daihhapoa (I’.iiila. 1961). 770 + 

itules \'1I |) 

In-.ule HiJiar, (laleiilla, Booklaiid. (Pvt ) 
Lid . 1962. 29S p. .Maps, illiislralions, 
(haiis ele I're.ds lolksoiij's and niiisie 
111 ‘.l•(lIon I'oilvioie ol the Adivasis ol 

ol (',ho|anaL;(mi .d pp 22-219 

SV(.1U.I1II)\NA\I)A 

Ciilliire Lliaiuje in Trilial I’lliar. 

iMund.i ^ Oi.ioiii Laleiilla. Iloolvlalid 
lPii\ali| Ltd 1961 111 lliis Jiook. llie 

imp.u 1 ol iiihaiiisni on a Irihal \illai,’e 
has heen sliidied 1 .'aS p 111 iisl i a I ions 

Proliles ol 'rrih.d (iilliiii' iii Bilia', 
Lalilllla K 1. ^I^lkhopadIl^ a\, 196a, 

2‘(6 |), 

SUIKAB, S S 

■Mie M.ileis ol liu' Ba|niahal Hills. Lal- 
(iilli Book Lompanv, 19.'!S, 129 ji.-l-1 
appeiulis .V eomprelieiisive mono<'|-;i|)]| 
lelaliniL,' lo an ahoii^nnal liihe ol Bihar 

'The .Mioritjiiial Kaees ol India, Cal- 
enlla, Booklaiid (Ihivalei Lid, lyal, 
La2 [I 12 Plates 


SA'l'VATIITIII. Devendra 

ill/ P.'ilamaii (Palna, 1961 i. .7a9 + 

index IX [i Lives a short aeeount ‘Meet My People, Ilyderahad, Chelun 
on (he Oraons, Korwas, Cliero, Praka.shan Ltd., Alml Road, 1951. Con- 
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u ('ll Iiuli.iri ti)lklf)ro 

m rii'^iisli !uul Iiuliiiu Litiu'iiiifK's iiiul 
:ils(i itn !iilirle on IJlioumn Hirlm. 

4 

SinON, J. D 

riii.il Hojxiil on llic .Surv(“\ itiid Sclllc- 
iix iil o|)( ralioiis in llic dislncl o( liii/ii- 
I’aHiii. Suiicrinlcmlrul 
ol (io\'t I’linliii',', Hiliar iiiiii Orivsi. 

mi; 

SINIIA, Sin (’lull, I Prasad 

'Ldo and 'lull's ol (Insa lUiai.'wan, 
llaiK 111, lliliai I > dial Krsi .irrli Ins!i||i:(. 
mill, IT'.I j) IMatfs 

SKHi'd SlU 1), I. O 

'IloikoKii Mau' llcprain Ko llcak 
Kallia 'ri-anslalcd liv 1’ O Hoddiii" 
iindi'i' (III' litllc 'I'laddions and Insliln- 
I ions ol I he Said als’, Oslo, Oslo Idiillo- 
•'lapiski' .Miisiimi Ifiillctiii (i, mi‘J San 
lal dance, lislisal, oini'iis, lale, wih li- 
craM ell II w.is on'iiarcd on a diclion 
li\ ,1 ,Sanlal named Kalvan Origin.dlv 
a|;|)caied in IS<S7 and was jnililislicd liy 
llie S.inlal Mis.sion ol Ihe Norlliern 
< Inn dies, Baiiacai la. 

1 Vlso see 1’ O lloddiiu;! 

V (iiaininar ol lln' Sanlal I.anf^iiaec', 
('..iliiilla, (]aleiilta .Sdiool Hook and 
\ I inaiiii.il Lilei.dnre ,Socie(>, 1.S7.'!, 

p 

S i i;\ i;nso\ .Moodk:, r .i 

"I in.d Uepoi I on llie Sinsev .md Sellle- 
nn III opei.limns in Ihe dislrn l . ol 
(.li.imi).,! an I lSirj-'.)',li, ('aicnila. 'File 
Heiie.il ,SiTrel.iri.d Piess, 11)01, liSO-p 
IX p. A map 

'I'ln.d Iieporl on Ihe Survey and Selile- 
ineiil I [leralions in llie disliicl o| ,Mii/a- 
iTarpnr (lH‘.)‘J-h‘9l, ('alcnlla, the Heiif'al 
.Seerelanal Piess, l‘)01. XVI+1.T_' + 

lA'lI + lOd-d j). A map. 


‘1 iii.d Heporl on the Survey and Settle- 
11 . n| opeialioiis m the dislni I ol Saiaii 
(Ic'sD.'MOOl 1 , ('.alenita, 'I'he Heiiftal Seere- 
liid I’less, mo;t A map. 

S'l 1 \ I';NSO,N-MOOHI:, C, .T. and 

Ai.KU. .1 11 

1 iii.d Iti purl oil Ihe Snivev and Si llle- 
lueiil opeialions in lie- dislrnl ol D.ir- 
bh.ine.i (ISDl) mO.'P, ('.aliiilla. 'Ihe lien 
yal .Seeieiiiial I’ress, 19 ( 11 . 

Si VI Mdl V iDi 1 

Imk S.ihdv.i \'!y'\ an, \y’ra, Sliiva Lal 
,\yMiw.da & C.o iPinalet Lid, 19 (VJ. 
('oiilains a hihhoeraphs o| (he tolk- 
tales pnldished III l)ook lorm and .irti- 
cles in ihllireill jjei lodic.iIs and )our- 
nals up lo 1919 in Ihielish al Pp .') 77 - 
.')S 9 and also inehides ,i detailed liiLlio- 
ei.iplys ol Hindi ailides [iiihlisheil in 
Hindi [leiiodials al Pp .') 9 ()-()l 9 . The 
liilihoer.iphs for Faielish hooks .mil 
arinles h.i\e been ([uoled lorm an Ann n- 
c.in .lournal and Ihe Hindi biblioy'r.i 
ph\ h.is been [irep.ired b\ one ol his 
sliuk'nls. II IS wiillen ni Hindi 
I .iiryuaei 

■SWidWL.V, ,1 A 

■Pinal Heporl on Ihe Hevismiial Surses 
and Sellli nielli operalioii in the His- 
linl ol C.hamfiar.m. Prilna, Snperm 
dell! i.| (,o\l Piinliiie. llihai Oiissa. 
i‘o:> 

r\’i I i:h, r. i: a 

I iiial Heporl on ihe He\isior..il Sni’\e\ 
,ii>d Sellh meni opi'ralmns in Ihe dis 
linl ol Hain 111 I I 9 - 7 -.'t.'> I, P.ilna, Siipi i- 
mlendenl ol (io\l. I’l inline. 191 ( 1 . \'H- 
98 + .XL\ -j-VIH [) and a mail. 

TLCKY, A I). 

'l■'ln.^l H< port of Ihe Siirsey and Sellle- 
ineiil operations in the (iovl hastate 
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Kdlliuii (1U1.'M8J, J’aliui, Siipciinlen- 
fhiil ol (iovl. I’niilmf', Hiliar and 
Oussa, lil'JO A map 

I 1‘ASAM, laiksliaiiiinatli 

A collcclion ol Hiddli'S, P.itn.i, l.aiiki- 
piir, iJiliar, Haudliu Press, 1888. Uid(ile.s, 
L'liuci died 

I PPAI.. llari 

‘I'olk Dallies ol Pihar, I‘alna, Hharalisa 
Nrilva Kala .Maiidir, IIKVJ, llliislr.ilions 
(loiilaiii-, aMvid despriplion ol llie 
Daiues ol Chholaiiaf^pLii 

VlDYARTIll, L 1’. 

‘Aiilliropoloj^v and 'I'nlial Wellare, 
Raia In. Tile (loiiiu d ol .Soiiai and (Ad 
liiial Reseaieli, IdaP 

‘Tile Sacred (Aniiples ol Hindu Has a, 
lioiiiliay, Asia Piddisliini' House, I'.ldl, 
1-XX1^’4p Map, I’hotos hdrlio'Ti a- 
pli_\ , index el( An inU-resliiif^ sliidy 
ol (lay.i ,111(1 il.s Pandas 

'Aspc'cls ol Relif,'ion m Indian Soeii'ly 
fMa)Uiiidar iiieinorial volume), Kedai- 
11 .dll Ramil.illi, Meiuut, Hid- 

‘The Maler, Caleulla, Rooklaiid Private 
Ltd Hltlll, ‘JIVJ p The book [ireseiits a 
vivid, jienctralin", sx mpallielic analysis 
ol a priimlive liill-tnbe ol Ihe Saiital 


Par^aiias 8 Clia|)lers. 

‘(adtiiral Loiilours ol Tribal Riliar, (jal- 
eull.i, Piintlii Pii.slak PJCil Vll 48(18 p. 
Plates, l.ibles, niaii etc 

(diaehra A Milage ol r,hholanaf;i)ur, 
Leiisiis OperaiMii. (loxeriiiuent ol India, 
\(.i\ Delhi, Hllili. 

'L.'.i.lerslup 111 India (Tribal and Ruial 
Le.idei sliijd, Asi.i Piiblishiiitr House, 
Roinb.is, IlK'iT. 

■A|)plied Anlhroi>oloo\ in India, Kilab 
M.ih.d. All.ill,lb.id, lOCi.S 
■(iidlural eoiiliear.dioi) ol Ranchi. A 
Social Siirvex ol a (aly ol Middle India, 
Rookl.iiid Pin.de Lid. Planning Loiii- 
missioii lOCiS Sexeial ('.li.iiilers ol Ihis 
book deals With llie iiiipai I ol' uiibaiii- 
s.dioii on Hie lolk cullure, lolk dance 
and lolk lestnals 

WliriLLY. K. 11 

'Nobs on Hie (iaiiwan Dialed ol 
Loliai d.'iea. Lldiolaiia'’nr. LalcuH.i, ihe 
Relie.il .Seciel.iii.d Press, 18!)(). Later oil 
Hie second edilioii was publislu'd wilb a 
(liaiip;e(l Idle ‘Noles on .N'aejiuri.i Hindi 
111 IlH 1. 8'2 |> Loiilaiiis (iramm.n. di.i- 
loftiie-s and solids with Kiifjlish Iraiisla- 
lioii, 8 Paris in one volume. 

WUn'LLY, .1 C 

‘A Mundari Primer (L.ilculta, 1878) 
L'nn ei died 
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BOOK REVIEW 


TIIK ANGAMl NAGAS. by J. II. Ilullon, Oxford Uriivcrsily I’rc.ss, 19()9, Pp PJ9, 
Rs 40 00. 

Tlu‘ book under review is seeond volume of I’rol'essor J. II. 
lluUon’s aceount of the Naf^a tribes. Here he treated the An^«amis who 
were the most eonservative and culturally advaneed ot all the Naj'as. 
They maintained a stron^U'r resi.stanee to Ih’ilisb rule in tlii' early 
period. 

Opening wdh a gc-neral deseription o[ the habitat ol' the tribe in 
its Hill eounlry, its all'inities, and the dome.slie lil'e in the Xngauii vil¬ 
lages, its houses, hunling, (ishing, agneullure, food, ganie.s and daily 
rouliiK', an aeeoiint is given of tlu'ir eustomary bn\s in an exogamous 
social system and tin’ position oi' women. 'Phis is followed by an inxesti- 
gation of lh<* religious beliefs and observances, birth, naming, maniage 
etc. eerenionies. concluding with magic and witchcraft, oiik'iis. diMiiation 
and dri’ams. 

All niati'rials are elassilied seii’iitifically and espi-cially the tab’s and 
traditions are arranged in three groups ec’iitred in village feuds, tribal 
liislory and its dispi’i'sal, togetlu’r willi 'C-onles' told for llu’ saki’ of the 
.Hory itself. The book [irovidcs not merely a descriiiliou ol llie admi¬ 
nistrative institutions of llu’ Angamis or of tlieir socio-culliiral n’ligions 
lob’s but it tries to trace the history of tin' political, liscal. military, 
administrative and cultural institutions I'rom ancient times to llu’ lirsl 
part of this cenlurx and (b'scribi’s the distinct contribiiiions nnub’ by tin' 
Angamis for the formation of tin* Xagalaiid (io\(‘rnnienl in addition to 
their soi’ial and rc’ligious organisations. Tin’ book also iiu linb’s a j)a[)('r on 
llu’ lisii eeri’inony for Ihe acipiisilion of lla’ status iii tin' Koliima xillage. 
loniributed lirst to tin’ .loiirnal of the Royal Anthn'pological liisliliilc. is 
1 (’printed together with a bibliography of the rc’b’vanl Idcraliire and a 
glossary and index. Tlu’ re appearaiici’ of tin’ bo(d< siieaks of ils nu’ril 
and no comnu’iil is neci’ssary to indicalc’ llu’ high (iiialitx of tin’ iiook. 

'I'hc’ book should be rc’ad and r(’ rc'ad by everxbody who arc 
interested in folklore, anthropology and tribal probb’Uis. 

— Samir (Ihosal 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

Statistical statements to Annual Report 19(>8-(>9 of the Kliadi and 
Village Industries Commission, (Iramodaya. Irla Road, Vile Parb' (West) 
Bombay-r)6 AS. 

Annual Report: 1968-69 of the Khadi And Village Industries Com¬ 

mission Gramodaya, Irla Road. Vile Parle (West Bombay-riO As. 



EDITORIAL 


July 1!>7() 


Acc-ordiii;^ U> soim- (riiuiiiolo'^i.sls cninc, in rt c t-nl vi'iirs inc-n-asod 
lasUr Hum populalion in Tlu‘ IJcni^altH'S. i| si'cmis, ha\(‘ jca- 

son lo It't'l ai^oul llicu' cjiinc j)u)]d('in. liiil pnliaps llu' ffrcalrr 

danger i.s Hud w (' may l)e panu ked inlo nu'asiirc's oi repression wliieli 
A\]ll do more damage to our system of social \alues tliau the crune 
ilseir. How a soeiidy treats its oiTc'iidi'rs is an index ol its l)asii- altdiuh' 
towards Juiman personality 'riu' amount of anxiety evoked l»y crime, 
.;nd esjiecially \iolenl crune, is such tliat one is temjited to leil that its 
roots lie deep. The mori“ serious our crime prohlian is. the more irnpor- 
portant it is that we should look a> it cooly and rationally. 11' crime is 
ia'coming a ri'al threat. w(‘ cannot all'ord lh(‘, luxury ol indulging our 
t(*elings. d'he first step is ohxiously to determine how serious the pro- 
lilem really is. I’uhhshed statislics are a\ailahle. and they are only 
r(‘all\ linn source- ol inrormation on Hus suhjesl. hut they must not he 
lakon at Hudr I'ai e \ ahu‘. lor tlii-y di-pend to a i-oiisiderahli- i-s Ic-nl u])<wi 
Hu- a(li\ili(-s ol Hu- ])ol ce 'I'lu- jiolice an- not unn-s])onsiM- to puiilic 
pre-ssure. and at times ol i-ising ciiminahl\ Hu-rc is a li-iuk-ncy lor tla-m 
lo hi-conu- more- si-sere. l lu- police- force is conimiiously mcn-asing and 
lhe\ now have- at Ihe-ir eiispeisal many meule-rn aiels, such as lorse-nie- 
laboratorie s, wdre-k-ss aiul last patrol e-ars ; hut mode rn olfe-iule-is also 
keei) up to date, and Hu- coniph-.xity eif life make-s it e-asu-r for tlu-m to 
avoid de-tee talioii. 

Some- anthropologists hasi- jiointeel out that it is not an age- ol 
anxi(-tv anei (-onllie l at all. hut a tie-riod of snmoth Iransitum from e hilel- 
lioeid te) adultluxul. (airre-nt te-e-nage-el pe-ople fe-e-l tlu-mse-l\e-s to he- 
unjustly and .swe‘(-])ingly criticise-d by a hostile- eir indill'erent adult geiie- 
latiem that lakes little trouble tei unde-rstand their preiblom, aiul eifte-n 
misinterpret the-ir hehaviemr tei an extent Hud make-s tlu-m fee-l lie)|)e'- 
ie-ss. frustrate-el anel le-ad them lei crime-. Hc-ngalees have a ree-ogni/e-el 
proceelure through whieh x'oung men anel wemien eaii jirepare- Hu-m- 
sehes ten- aelult life, and having preived themselves weirlhy. aeepiire- at 
emce not emly feir respemsibililie-s, hut also feir the- rights and pre-reigalive-s 
e>f the greiwn up. Altheuigh some lee-n-agers struggle- like a lly te) e-sceipe- 
lre)m the- web in which our society have caught Hu-m. d'e) say where- they 
are-, w oulel be- intolerable ; Ihe-y must move- either Ibrw ards bae kw arels.' 

Se)e-ielie-s do. e)f ce)urse, evoke and meidify their ways of life. The 
ehanges we have witnessed since the war towards higher standards of 
material welfare- and greater degree of social and eceinomic eeiualitj' 
seem finally to he realizing many of the hopes e)f radical social reformojs 
for generatiems i)asl. The crime problem is very complicated. It should 
be tackled with all seriousness in the spirit of now or never. 
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I, Ruin In Indian Life Lore, An Anlhology, edited with an introduction by Sankar 

Sen Gupta, Foreword : Prof. Nirmalkumar Bose, Director, Anthropological Survey 
of India, Calcutta, 1963. Rs. 18 (Rare). 

2. Studies in Indian Folk-Culture, An Anthology, edited by Sankar Sen Gupta and 
Dr. K. D. Upadhyaya, Calcutta, 1964. Rs. 12. 

3. Souvenir of All India Folklore Conference,'indited by Sankar Sen Gupta, Calcutta, 
1964 (out of print). 

4. Folklore Research in India, Official Proceedings of the All India Folklore Con¬ 
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5. Tree Symbol Worship in India, An Anthology, edited with an introduction by 
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6. Folklorists of Bengal, by Sankar Son Gupta, Foreword : Hiranmay Banerjce, Vice- 
chancellor, Rabindra Bharati University, Introduction : Asok Mitra, ICS, Registrar 
General of India, Calcutta, 1965. Rs. 12. (Rare) 

7 A Guide to Field Study, An Anthology, edited with an introduction by Sankar Sen 
Gupta, Foreword : Prot. Niharraiijan Ray, 1965. Rs, 16.50. 

8. Folklore Library, by Dr. P. K. Mahapalra, Dept, of Library Science, University of 
Calcutta, Foreword ; Prof. Niharraiijan Ray, Introduction : Sankar Sen Gupta 
Calcutta, 196.5. Rs. 6.50. 

9. bOO Questions on the subjects requiring investigation m the social conditions of the 
people of India, by Rev. James Long, edited with biobibliographical notes by 
Dr. Mahadeva Prasad Saha, Asiatic Society, Calcutta, Introduction, Sankar Sen 
Gupta, Calcutta, 1966. Rs. 10.50. 

10. A Comparative Study of a Bengal Folktale, by Ralph Troger, Foreword*: Sankar 
Sen Gupta, Indian Folklore Society, Introduction : Prof. Dr. Heinz Mode, 
Director, Archaeological Inst., Martin Luther University, Halle (Saalc), Germany, 
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SAMIR K (,1I(1S11 

MAN LANGUAGE AND 80CICTY 

{(.ontinncd ji'niu prei’iuns is'^uc) 

A sofiolo^y ()1 ('inhracni” \ari«)us loniis ol laiif^uai^a aial 

l)(‘lia\'i(nir, lanj^aiai^a and (•(Hniinnii<ali<jn, laii.miaf^r and cNix'rK'ncc. was 
unld \tr\ recently unknown us slill unexplored) and in(i(>ed was ineon 
eeival)l(' as an indt'pendi'iit hrane.h ol linmiislies or soeiolo!.;y. Now tln^ 
larft»'ly d<'\ cdopini^ djseipline !-;(‘ls eonlrihiilions I roiu anlhropol()Liish. 
psyeliolo^ists, soe^olo^i^ls, |)oldiea! siienlists. Inslorians, e\en ediiea 
lionists ; IhoiiLili Ihe m.'|oj- eonlnhnlion.s slill ( ((ine I'rom Ihe j)en ol lin- 
‘Uiisls and .social anlln<»polo,L;isls. As il stands no^\■. il is shll considered a 
''Hbji'el lany'hl in llu- dei)arlinenl.s ol anlllropolo^^ and lin^'uislles inndi'r 
\arion.s Jieadiiii^s ol iangua^i* and enllnre. lini'iiistie anlliro])olof'y. elhno 
lini^nislies, soeiolinj^inslies. elhnof,'raphy ol t‘oinnuiniealion, etc ) and is 
also )nelnd(‘d in llu' aj^enda ol' anlliropolof'ieal soei()|ooieal/lin‘'ins|ie 
.'oeiely ineelin^xs, spiaially in Ihe I'niled Stale's. A inter-disei[)linai'V 
Ire'alnienl to the lii'ld is nol ye t in the i)ieli.re. not to sjieak of its self 
slaii(liM|Li[ status. Hec('nt yi-ars Iia\(' see'ii Ihe j)uI)liealions of quite a lew 
h(.»oks as wc'll as many individual papers, wliic'h couvinei' oni' Unit Ihe 
sociolofty of lan”uaf'e has allraelcd the attention and won llu* xirlual 
leeoi'uilion as a branch ol emiuiry of llii' inli'ri'slc'd scholars. .\nd it one 
lias to nunlion four names in this conncelion. the scholars active' in the 
held, one takes the^ name* of basil be'rn.ste*in, Jeishua I'ishman, John 
(lUinperz, late Dell llynu's and, I'riel Winreieli. 

but as an indepi'iide'iil science*, sociolof'y of lanf,niage will pose some* 
]>roblem.s, solution of wliich is at })rose*nt not workable. Th(*re is the* 
sociology e)f various forms of language within the relateel disciplines of 
literature, anthropology, soeaologicy, jisychology, folklore, history, jihilo- 
sophy, and of course, linguistics. Thi.s brings us to the shore* whellu'r 



sociology oi language is to be regarded as an independent science or an 
auxiliary science. Besid('s, how the sociology of language can be inte¬ 
grated in the social scieiu'es as a whole instead of being alloted as a 
marginal role, is a moot point. 

Since we assume that there is a science of language and of society, 
there will be a sociology of language. Both linguistics and social 
sciences, are a discovery and rediscovery of nineteenth century 
scholars and thinkers, though for a proper i)erspective in the sociology of 
language oru' has to go back to Panini, Arislolle, D('scart('s. lIerd(T, von 
Humboldt, \’ices and olht'rs. A history of sociology of language is yet to la' 
written. But this young discipline in ordc-r to survi\-e a fatal death, 
must (U'velop its timets and trailways. both lri(“d and untried, theoretical 
.md practical, purely intellectual and (inpincal, various ways and means 
to establish it'-; identity. Any systematization may register a voice ol 
I rilicisin and protest, but as a starling jioinl is it worlhwhih' in trying it. 
I'nlike the physical sciences, social sciences Inne not yet become the 
nionojioly of any individual or group or inslilution. .Mso, it is futile to 
establish any priority rights, in n'gard to sociology of language in the 
j)rocess of e\])loration of depth, in the search for the basii' structures ol 
unities and continuities of meaning, in syinboli/ing tlu* functions. 

Sociolinguistics ai)])roaclu's the study of language (code and the 
\arieties) via an inductive' building up of a series of wt'll described cases 
by showing the' systematic ccnariancc' of linguistic and social structure. 
\\'hilt' sociolinguistics is implicitly comparati\ c*. the methods ol sociology 
cd language are exiilicilly, delibc'ralely. and lormally, so for here the lan¬ 
guage sociologists draws together a number of case studies Irom exi.sting 
.‘.ociolinguislie rejiorls ; he sc'cks correlations or covariations (patterned) 
m sevc-ral as|)('cls of language and culluie, to lest ine set hvjiollu'ses, to 
lornmlate new one's, to stale' ge'iu'ral laws. But both are' inle're'sted to 
<-how that “variation or dive'rsity is not in fact 'fre'C'’, but is corrc'lale'd with 
svstematic social ditrerencc's”. .\nd both the* descriptive soeiolingiiistics 
and the' formal comparative work of language' soe'iology, so far, are' atem- 
poral, i.e'., llu'y lack the' dimension of time'. 'I'lu'y have' not deal with 
.s('({uenc('s of .social-cultural-lingiiislic events along the continuum of his- 
lorv, and/or with long-or-short le-rin iirocess of social change and ovolu 
lion. Botli should also bc' interested in the linguistic-, aspect of the' sys¬ 
tems of role* dilferenliation, shared values, ideals and goals, and in con- 
treilling and regtilating the means men use to attend their ends—the work 
of sociolinguisl and language .sociologists may ditfer in the content and 
complexity, attitude and interest, emphasis and proneness in the subjee t 
matter of their study. Otherwise, the terms sociolinguistics and socio¬ 
logy of language may be interchanged in the literature (though the author 
jireft'rs the latter). 
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S<)in)l()t»Y ul' laiif'uagos has so lar Ix-cii llio conconi of hnf,'uisls and 
(•nlhi’t)i)olo^'isls ralluT than sociolof^isls proper, wlio may hnd it liard in 
linking tiu* various forms and functions of language and socic-ty. the 
sciences ol language and sociology. For a history of the sociology of 
language one has [)erhaps go hack lo llie Italian PhilosopluT ol histoiN. 
tiianihaltisla \’ico (IhtiS l 7 FI). lie em[)hasi/,e(l the imi)ortance of lan¬ 
guage as a useful im^ans to the kno\vledg(' of the study of p('oj)les. loci 
dentally, what Ohomsky and his associates Innc done to Descartes and 
\oii llumholdl in re-eslahlisiung them and reinterpreting their stands 
and contrihutions, we nct'd somi'liody to rediscover \’ico. Hut sociologv of 
language (sociolinguistics) as it has conic to mean foi’ us is a conirihiition 
of American schotars who hav(‘ (and are cnruhing) ('iiriclied the held 
Mention should he made of Marcel Ciohem's largely hihhograpinc etVori 
in his l^diir luic stn'iolotfir dii IduyiuK/c (i’aris, lOati), also his article in 
l)io(/ciic (jiiillet in,')()). 1 w ould like lo credit thi* late Frol , t rii'l 

W'einreiih (heginning with his doctoral dissertation) with the ptihlicalion 
of his now classic Foni'/noj/es- in ('onhicl (New York, Iha.’)) for a lirsi con- 
Inhulion to lh<‘ held, .loyci* .\. llert/ler's A Socioltxjij <jf F^din/iuK/t’ (\e\' 
^’(dis. FK),')! is till' lirst lull scali' attenipl at a te.xt in this area, allliough 
,l does not inli'grali' ri'cent ri'seaich or (he lu wer Ihi'orelical concepts m 
sociolingiiislics isee I'lshinairs I'xcelh'nl i(‘view in Ldid/iKU/r i Id aniho 
logics on sociolingnisliis ilinguistic anllirojiology/sociology ol languagt'), 
Dell IImiics (ed). 1 .didfiudn' in C.nllnrc and Sncii lu : d l{(’(idcr in Lin 
dinslics and l/d/iro/io/opf/ (Niwv York. FMil) still ranks as a lirsi choii e 
lohn .1 (iimiper/ and Dell IImiics (I'ds). The LUndxir(t[)ln/ of C.oni- 
innnictdion i Aincricnn Anthropo}o(iisl hCi ; 1. Fart II, F.lhl) conlains im 
l>orlanl papins ; so also .loshua Fishman el (d. Ldinnidf/e Lotpdhj in 
ilie I Idled Sidles ( I'lie Hague, F.lhh) But Fishman (ed ) Reddmps in 
ihe SoeioUxuj of Lonffiitiqt’ ( llu* Hagiu*, F)(>8) is the best available coliec 
(ion that can lu' used .is a li'xl hook, Joshua I'ishman, ('.harles .\. 
1 ('rguson and J. Dasgujita (eds.l. Ldn(iiid<ic }*rohleins of Ihe Denelopinp 
S(dions (New York, IhOcS) is very snilahle for macro linguistics loursi' 
works and information. William Bright (I'd.) Soeioliidjuislies l/riie 
Hague, Ihhh) also contain signilicani papers. But text hook is badly 
iK'eded, as a serious scholar or a heginning sludent has still to relcr lo 
individual work of Bernstein, Ervin-Tripp, Kloss, Haugen, Lahov, F'ergu- 
son, Ilymes, (lumpi'rz, I'ishman, Bright, Slohin, Mackey, Shuv. Lieherson, 
Weinreich, etc., lo name a few. The only good survey 1 have so far seen 
is a manuscript on ‘ SoeiolinguisUcs’' by Joshua A. Fishman, to appear in 
a volume .diled by Kurt W. Back (forthcoming). 'Ihough the articles 
on theoretical-philosophical structural-hislorical-descriplive-applied lin¬ 
guistics have their many journals to get them published, the artieh's on 
sociolinguistics (sociology of language} have to knock at the doors of 
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Jiiany (lifFcrcnl (lisci])Iines. May be* some day, Ihe Sociolinffuistics News- 
UHer of the SKC of the International Sociological Associalion (edited bv 
holl Kjolseth) will turn out to be a full-lledged journal to meet the 
([('inaiid. Sociolinguists also have nol been abh* lo form dillc'rent 
sehools of thought, in tlie sense we can speak of Chomskyan (or MIT) 
School, Tagmemic (or Pike) School, i-’irthian (or Prosodic) Sc hool, Iljelm- 
slev (or (llossemalic) School, etc., in general linguistics, not to mention the 
diH\‘rent schools ol sociology in the I'. S A. or elseuhert'. Anotlur draw¬ 
back is the American and Jlrilish (i.e. in the English-s[)eaking world) 
c\|)erts’ lack of knowledge* or method of avoidance, ot say. I'rench, Ccm- 
man or So\ iel se liolars. Cross-Atlantic coininunii-ation Irom Ih cNew 
^Vorld geiU‘rall\ slops with Lt'vi Strauss in Pans nr with some scholars in 
Dritain ! 

In his work. Trtnlc dc socioloyic, the I’rench sociologist, Ceorges 
Cinwilch. has tri'ated Ihe sociologii's of music, language, literature, reli¬ 
gion. ()lastic arts. eli*. as problems of llu* sociohxjK' dcs oevre^ do riui- 
ii.s(di(>n (sociology ol works of culturel—a phrase* e'oined by (iur\'ilch to 
r(‘plae-e one* used by him pre*viou.sly in the* same* i‘onle\t. l<i sacioloyic d>’ 
o'espird (seicioleigy e)f the mind). Ciurvitch says in this eonne'clion that 
‘(he* soe*iolog\' eif the* mind has nei "impe-riahst'' c laims ; it does nol 
pretend te) lake* the* place* ejl "philoseiplix’’ it will. lioweNcr. oblige llu* 
lalt(*r nuiic* and mole* to account of its sociological c-onnle‘rpari and the* 
work that it is doing.’ (Imwile-h’.s “diale*( tical socieilogy” treats \arious 
lorms of art. language*. e*lc . as an acli\ily ol the* meh\idual or soeial 
mind, ane1 thus nol only lose 1he*ir own inelnielmil eharael(*r. but are 
r(*garele*el in a kind ol uniiorm light along with many ollu*r inlehelual 
ae li\ilie*s. despite* the* e‘\ ide*nl fae*l that indivielual or social mle-lleclual 
acli\ilie“s e annol be* reehice*el to a e'ommon ele*nominalion. ps\ehologie ally. 
soeiologically, emotionally. ee)gnili\(*1\. t(*mporally. or e*\e*n ph^siologi 
(ally. It spe aks eif a system bound \ iew of society. Ne*ve‘rlhele'.ss. his 
cie-ws ele-se-rse* our examination. 

A sociologv ol language* shoulel nol be* e([uate*el with Ihe* philosophy 
of language ; though it may be classilie*d by some unele*r ‘soe iology ol 
know le*elg(*'. whie h is e e)nce*rne*d ‘to linel out wide h lyi)e* of thinking would 
be* praelise-d by nun at this or that lime*’. In this re*garel, Karl 
Mannheim's \i(*w. the* purpose* ol sociology of knowh'dge* is ‘to asce/- 
lain in the* corre*lalion be‘lwe*(*n philosophical. inle‘ll(*e'lual “.standpoints” 
on the* hand, and concrete social “currents” on Ihe* othe*r (see) Paul 
Ke*e*skenu*li In • Inirodnclion to Korl Maniiheiin, on the Socio- 

Kx/y of Knowledyo, Lonelein. lOa'g) should app(*al tei anyone who in lan¬ 
guage* only sees thought on the* one hand anel action em the ollie'r. each 
inde*pen(lenl of the other. Lastly as II.J. Lieher has put it: Mannheim's 
w’orks show that ‘in the' central concept of kneiwledge hound ui) with 
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Jjoing. a s])erial nu'lhod ol uiulerslaiuliiif^ tin* stnu’tun' and naluro of 
inlellcMtual lilV was I'nund’. Both starting* points—llu* sotiolo^'v ol' mind 
as wtdl as the variants of sociolof<y of knowlcdi'e—nuisl incMlaBlv l<‘ad 
to an a priori way of thinking,' inconpjatibic witJi an (*nii)irjcal a|)i)roacli 
to llu' sociolo^'y of lan^'iiagc. d'ho latha's aim is to proccvd from llu‘ 
same basic assumi)tions as f'cncral sociology: ohscrx aluin of iacfs, 
gcnorali/alions based on factual invi'sligalion, a general inl<‘i’pri‘la 
ti\(‘ theory. Here* it is tlie facts—and not feeling, the imda[)hysical or 
iinaginery, to which the language can all too easilv lead us that must 
al\\a)s be our guiding rule. Neither of these schools ol thought woiilil 
ap})i'ar to meet thesi' re<juirements. unltsss the sociology of knowledge is 
expanded to cover a com[)lex licdd of ri'si'arch with modern sociological 
methods and t«.chni<iues with a (inn and, as lar as logic is concerned, 
clearly defined place within a geiu-ral theory of knowledge and science 
.Kosenniaryr & Scluder. “Karl Mannheim und die Zukunit der 
M issenssoziologu'’" in Sill)i“rmann (ed ) MiHtontcr Hiinionisnius, I'rank 
lurt/Main, 1907). 

How about ‘sociology of culture'' in regard to the classi(ication of 
sociology ol language? Wi'll. “culture" is a |)olysemic term which has 
Ix'cn used hy tlu' social scii'iitists to mean (piite a few' things, it one can's 
to know llu' di'linitions colh'cti'd by Kroi'lx'r and Kluchohen. It iiuluelt'S 
not only various Ibrms of ails but also all patli'rns of b('ha\ior and social 
mode's Ihat are' seieially aeeiuire'el aiiel transmilteel. No erne- will elisputc 
that language is jiarl of culture (with its broael eletinitiem). But il soeio- 
leegy of e ullure’ puls an unehie marke'el emphasis on the' historieal aspe'cl^ 
ol language*, it will fail to put a e'orre'el jiicture* as nine'll of synehroiiic 
.ispee ts will be out of elise'ussion. Sinee' the* elays eif ele* Saussure', we are 
iieil confuse'el on this topic. Moreove'i', the' social I'xisti'iiee* ol language' 
sfieaki'i’s ami language' e'an be to a gre'al e'xte'iit out eif le)eus m Ihn elis 
e ipline. One must met I’orge't that all inelivielual or group actnilu's or 
.id\e uture's are' feninel in a more' e'omple'x re'ality, viz., the' soeial re'alily 
or “inle'rlae'e'd” reality anel lu'ed soe ial sam lion, d'he seie iologx ol Ian 
guage has at least twei aims to iierform : tirstly. tei study anel analyse' llie 
preiee'sse's of human language' be'havior. spe'cially the' stability of behavi- 
eiral pattern.s anel changes ; se'e-onelly. to ele'hiie neirnis ami role in such 
a way as tei eipen the possibility eif furtln'r eliseussioii ami prae lical ae'- 
tion Seicieileigy of e'ulture cemce'rning itself “the seie-ial a.s[)ee t eif e'ul- 
tural life"’ which may be eipiated in our e'ase as ‘seicial history of lan¬ 
guage' is inadeeiiiate feir our pui'iieise' ; even if il is exU iulod as “theory 
of relatdinship between language and society", the* w’ord ‘relatiemshii)' 
w'ould imply this field of enquiry is something mewe than seie iedeigy of 
eullure, its scojic become broader anel would be treated under “seicioleigy 
of cultural spheres of inlhience” {Kulturwirkckreissoziolopic). As Sil 
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ix'rman puls it in a ditrorent conk'xt (in case of arts) : Since objective 
creations of the mind can never h(‘ op])osed lo what happens to society, but 
only be seen in a functional relation with it in [larticular cultural sphere 
of inniieuce, no modern-thinking social scientist today can overlook the 
fact lani,'uaf'e. like economics, law. religion, the State, the arts, etc., are 
olliniately exjiressions of (though a special one) culturi* and sociidy. a^ 
IS alreaily clear from the fact that llu'y can be ^ iewed from such dilfert'Ut 
angles as symbolic represe'iilalion (six* Susamu' Langer. Plulosophij lo 
(t nvw Kvij. Ne^\ York, comnumicalion iinux'ss (see (i. A. Miller. 

Ldiujiidffc dutl Coniniiiuicdlidn, N'ew York. Ibab), or in the last analysis, 
■'ocial jirocess. All thinking and research on the sociology of language 
juevilably hxids lo the sphere ol' inlhience' of language and must embrace 
llu'in all. 

The social aspect of the history of language is only oiu' ol iiian_\ 
aims oi a laiiguagi' sociologist. Social history is not a (“ompUdt' socio- 
logiial study I'lie erior has its origin in Durkheim's lail socidl (reiuem- 
Ik'I- he had lieimiidoiis mdueuce on dc .Saiissmci 'social laci) which 
means in the sociological hleraliirc as sociologaal sl.ili- of all’ans' 
'social fact' or cmm social phenoini-non' according lo coidcxl (sec- H. 
Koiaiig's lnlro(hi( lion to '.loill Dmkhcim Die liiuicln dcr sd:idld(iis( Itci' 
MvUiddr. W'liinicrl, I'.M’di. d'lu' language .sociologist, m his sliidv <*; 
languages, must take ii.lit accoimt social rok's, social slratiJicalioi!. and 
social ( haiiges 'I’lie eiitiix' historical developiiU'id ol language' • .nniol 
hc' in\(‘sligalc'd from the standpoint of sociability, though som.' inav 
wrongly claim that it makes it iiossible lo deduce llu' I'conomic and 
social conditions oj' the entire' coinmunily on the' basis of its linguistic 
production lliteralun* iiuluded). riiis may k'ad lo lumping loge'lhe'r 
liistorical social theory, social ethics, social pedagogics, episle'inological 
e onsideralions and conccjits derived from economic history, to the C 'chi- 
sion of all sociological princijiles and methods. This pre'senls social his 
lory in tlu' guiek' of sociology of language and lendious of ideas lake' 
ju'eee'de'uce' ove'r re'ahtie'S. A preipe'r language socieilogist, how'cve'r, must 
insist on re'ahtie'S ; he' must he' a positive* partie ipant, i.e'. must have* a 
"e ullural inheritane e'-ceuniie'te'nce'" eif language' in soe-iely . . . this a|)phes 
also lo the* history of language'. If we* lake*, for inslanee', language group, 
in.sliluliem, language' policy, language contre)!, sociolinguistics ed na¬ 
tionalism, language stanelardizaliem the ee-onennics of language*, lan¬ 
guage' altitude's, hihngualism. e’tc., w'e* see* that tlie*y all are' seie'ioleigical 
lacts that ean be* e'xamined ecpially freirn the standpoint ol a sociedeigist 
as freim that a histeirian or a political scientist. 

If we make the above- issue clear, it brings lo the slmre of dete*rmin- 
iiig the limits and finding me.'ans to deline the position of the socieilogy 
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ol lariffiiage. Tlius the j)riinary concern of the social history is with 
iJiose lads which stand in contrast willi tlie social condition. ])ossessing 
no regular connection or correlation with it. because' llu'v stem Iroin the 
originality of great men. I’lu'ir force and jirogress are nc'ithi'r con 
."taut nor regular. The sctciology of language, on the other hand, as a 
.'ociology I'oncerned with cultural spheres of inllueiice'. ('ncjiures into 
these' historical fae-ts which are- e-orrelaled to one' anotlier ami te) the' 
preigre'ss of society. They aelajit thernse'Ives and de've-lop in ace-orelance* 
with force", that one* eif the tasks e)f the seicioleigy e)f language' is te) ana¬ 
lyse anel elescribe. The se>ciole)gy of language' will, e)f course, neeels 
.-erienis iine'sligalion (as a new bram-h ol soeiole)gy anel a here' a lU'W' 
group may lake- a starling j)oint) It ne'cels the' e'ollaboratie)n not onl> 
ol the' lingusts. al.se) ol the ]).syctiotogisls. lilerar\ crilies. ethnologists 
dhnole)gisls, fe)lkle)risls, anel abeeve all .socie)le)gisls anel histeerians. 

•Another of the tasks of language seeciologist will be' to jilaee' Ian 
guage as a human ae'tivity form in the e-onte'xt eif social re'lalions anel in 
the' ce-nle-r of eemimunicalion conte'iit. One' must recall lieTC the iwtgnnm 
opus of the' soe'ieilogisl. I’itrim vSeireikim, Sf/cial and ('.iiltiirfil Di/ndinirs 
(New Vork.lItlll, 1 ve)ls.l. alse) his Sociclij, ('Ailliire and Pcrsoiutldf] 
(.Ne'w A’ork. 19()2) and Sonocidlurcd ('.nusalilij : 'rime and Spare, a Sludif 
of liefrniiliid Priiiciides af Sociolopij and Saria! Science. Durham. HM.'l). 
Sorokin is llu' lirsl sociologist, te) our knowle'dge, who maele- an atte inj)l 
to e'vamiiu' forms anel expre'ssiems e)f man’s aclivilie's (overt and eove'rll 
in re'latiein to aspee'ls eif the soedal siluatiein. While' Sorokin points out 
that what he is w’ritmg ahead is not the' histeiry of culture's but the socio 
logy of their evolution, he stre'sse's in particular the iin])ortan('e' of the' 
soeial environme'ut in the e-realive' procc'ss anel the iiile'rdepeiide'iiee' of 
the' sex'ial jireie'esses anel forms of man’s activities. “He eemce'rns hiin- 
'-e'lf with the' problems of anlyse's of the* eultural anel soe-ial inte'gration 
of the' seie'ial syste'm.” A re'ceiit book by the* linguist-iihilosophe'r. Noam 
c'boniskv. [Lanpnape and Mind, Ne'W York, HKiS), has approaclu'el llu* 
issue in a dilferenl manner. Cheaiisky has argiu'el that language and 
man are ceirre'late', that they imply and iK'cessitale e'ae h eitlu'r by lan¬ 
guage. he means, of course, seicial-signal syste'in of man, and b> man, 
social man as eipjieised to animal. “Language appears te) he' a unieiue 
idienomenem. witlmut significant analogue in the animal world." 

The course followed by modern language' seie-ieilogists “like* elhno- 
grajihic semanticists have develeipe'd new and bias-free elata ceillection 
iechni(|ues which eniphasi.se the recording of speech in natural cemtexts. 
attempt to simulate natural context by preilemged e'xiierimentation with 
culturally realistic cjueslionnaire constructiein, or weirk with group dis¬ 
cussion ... sociologists have acknowledged that linguistic form is to 
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s()im“ a luiuiion ol social conloxl....'i’hc ability to communicate 

circctivcly is a socially determined skill (as su^'^ested by Ilymes)". thus 
writes John (liimperz. one ol' very active so( iolingmsts of our lime 
I ‘Lan^'iia^H' and (lommunicalioir'. Aiuuils of Am. Acad. Pol. Sc. Sept. 
■()7. p. 'l'lu‘ incor[)ojalion of knowledot. relating language 

in the conlexl of social relations is a new clialh'iige to social 
scientists and will have the \\a\ for a new branch of soeiologv. One is 
.islonished to lind out that during llii' last two d{‘cades so many books, 
collections and pa|)ers iia\(‘ appi'anal, in the hngbsli n-ading world alone, 
>'11 language sociologs and s>)cial scientists Iroiii dillcrcni disci])lin(*s are 
showing continuing and growing inleiesis in tins I'cgaid. 'I’ins is c-ertainls 
a great iiromise. the lealisalion of which will lake sonu' tune. I nlor- 
liinaie'ls. oiu> may note with regret tlial we do not set have a text 
book integrating many of their rec'ent lindings, oi- deiinnig the subject. 
One hopes, somedas Joshua I'ishmaii or DedI llxnies will sit down to 
work at it .Some still neglected tields ol efiepiiry are the relalH»n )»el 
ween language and personality, language use and exisling. grammar ol 
I'lioms. sociolinguistics ol nationalism, to naiiu' a lew siiggesled topics 
'1 he Marxian \iew ol language' aiiaixsis has also i-ecei\e(l iillle' alleiilieni 
s|)e‘e'ially among llu' weslci'ii sela lars | I'he r<ee'!ii work ol .Maiii'iee ('.oin 
leirth. .Mor.ii'iiii ohd llie !.nuiuislic P!iilos()/>li!i . I.ondon. thriT is plillos.'i 
pineal i.ilher than 1;;'',”;:'e soeiologc. ; but supcih in lis own nuiils! 
.Soeie)log\ and jilnlosoph-. ;ire neil al ;dl liosiile' laolhi'i's, in laei, Ian 
guage- seieiology has or will ha\e‘ mueh to learn lioin social i>hilosophs 
if it amis lo he an enrpirie'al se'ie'iie'e' 

A social objeel or phe'noiiu'iion ean e-xist only in anel througii e rnn 
munie alion e'xjiresse'd in re'ae lions ; thus e'ommunie alion is the* buniela- 
lion of the' work <il language' anel not just a by-produel As Lexi SIrauss 
[lilts it: 'Ile're' is a (iorinnican re'veilutiein. whieh will eemsisl m inter 
preling soe'ii'tx as a wheiK' in le'rms of a tlu'eiry of e'omniunieation. '1 his 
inlerprise' is e-nrre'ntly peissihle' on three' h'xe'ls; fe»r llu' rules eif kinshi[) 
aiul marriage' seTse- lo assure the' ceunmunicaliem eil waiinen bt'lwee'U 
groups, as ee'oneimie' rules serve' le) assure' the* e'eimmumcatiein eif gooels 
and se'i's le e's. and linguistic rule's the' e euninunicatioii eil nu'ssage'.s , . . i!ul 
llu're is mue h e'lse' in soe'ie'ly be'siele's malrimeinial. e'e'euieimie' anel hnguis- 
lic e'xehanges. One hnels also othe'r languages, like art, myth, ritual, 
religiein ; anel liiially either ele'ine'nls not neiw susce'ptible eif being 
slructureel. whe'tlu'r by their nature, eir be'Cause of the* insull'ie'ie’ney ol 
eiiir kneiwleelgc". {Slnicliiral AntliropolfHin, Ne-w' Yeirk, I'JtkS, [i. 8d). 
Nenv Le*vi-Slrauss he're spe'aks of intei'iire'ling .society as a wlieih', in li*rins 
(if communicnlions, and mentions the ditTcri'iit elements of society. 
'1 hus the tirst abstractive [irine'i}}le is that anything is a datum whicli can 
be called a social fact. Keeping this in mind, w'e may conclude that in 
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lelms ()1 conimunicalion, lajif'uaffo and conii)t*tenco, lanf'ua^'c and nalure, 
above* all lan”uaf»(‘ and (‘very normal human experience* eannot be sepa- 
jalcel i're)m one anolher. ( (This rerninels one the opening couplet oC 
Kalidasa's Rcufhuoamithdin: Worel and its meaniiif,' are (t'unetionally) 
]>art e)! (*acli other anel are inseparable)). 

In the sociological analysis of language speakers anel spe*(*ch habits, 
e arel'ul distinction is to be elrawn be‘l\v(*e'n inherit(*el instinctive* laU*nts. 
’lie nalure* ot a normal proehiclive* spe*aker (user) of language* anel the* 
socio cultural imlolding of his p(*rsonalily. or. in olh(*r words, what is 
acepiireel and how. dhe' linguistic insight on American Knglish or a 
elialect of its own thrown in re>ce*nl \ears by ('heimsky or Labov has be-(>n 
possible because they are “native*'' sjeeake-rs of them. Or as Anthony 
Wallace* has saiel >i a (diicagei anlhreipeilogisl, Diviel Se-hne*ieler, that il i-> 
elilfie'ult I'or the* latter lei grasj) the* full meaning anel e-emle\l eif Auu*rie'an 
kinshi]) usage and funcliem, in siiile* of latter's long r(*siele*ne-e* in the* 
States dims we tinel. in re*garel to gain e-emlred oi' a language*. Clmmsky's 
"linguistic e*e)mpe*le*iu*e'", eer llyme*s' “seicieiliiiguistic ce)inpe*te*nci‘”/ 
“eeiinmunicative* e'omiii'teiiee*" are* rather narrowly eletiiu*el anel inade*epi- 
ate imliems. This be*ce)nie*.s eibvienis in case* e»f understanding the* pre)\e*r- 
bial sayings, ielmmalie* e‘\[)re‘.s.sie»n.s, anel the* like* eif a language, kiiiguis- 
lic leirni is ne»l e»nly tee a gre*at e*xle*nl a function eif seie-ial cemle*xf but 
alsei a malle*r e>f “cullural inhe*rilanc.e*-e*e)mi)le*iice*”. 'I’lie* seieio-iihileiso- 
phie*al ajipretaeh to the* seicioleigj eil' language* rejee-ts ceimmunie-ation. 
fi i)ri(jri. anel language;-fe*e*hng (e/r/.s Si)r<tch(fclrulil) plays a signitie-anl 
reile*. 

Language* e)be*ys the* laws eif human e-onseienisness. I3e)th instincts 
ifrenn the* bioleigie al slaneljieiint) anel habits (fremi the* seicieileigical stanel- 
peiint) are* eif ee[ual impeirtanee. But, instinct eir mind—i.e. both the 
ininel' in ilsell' and the minel ‘lor itself' bece)m(*s paramount. Neite*. 
however, language* as such ele)i*.s iieil re*present any seicial i)re)ce*.ss, but 
e an be* inle*rpre*le*et seicioleigically anel a ele*sire'el seiciedeigical inle*rj)re*talie)n 
can be luikeel with a jiotent \ahu* juelgrnenl. anel as a concessmii le> 
‘miner in all its glory, an approach is adeipteel wdnch jirimarily analy.se*s 
anel rcceigmses the w'ork eif language tei the exclusion eif factens that ha\e* 
inlluenceel it anel tei the exchisiems e>f its ‘e*manations'. Cautiem should 
be taken to an e*xlre*me ])e)silie)n in the* sei calleel western and or Marxian 
inte*rpre*latie)n. Basil Bernstein (Laiu/udf/c (ind SpeccJi Vol. 5, 190*2) 
makes here an imiiortant cemtributiem em the interrelation.ship between 
speaker’s linguistic competence anel their communicative* competence in 
actual sjieeeh events with the ne)tie)n that sexial relationship act as inter¬ 
vening variables betw^een linguistic structures and their realization in a 
particular speech event. 

A seiciety can hardly be deduced from language, nor can it be* 
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cl<.'U*rniined by ex cathedrd what is to occupy a liighcr rank, nor linguistic 
iuodcls can be extended to analyse all aspects of society. It may not be 
olten obser\able (experssable) as it may disappear in space and be limited 
in time. Only the experience of language is a lan^'ible and observable 
lactor. Hernstein's theoretical position (elaborated in many of his 
writings), however, demonstrates that it is possible to generate dilTerent 
j)atterns of language usage in society by exposing discussion groups hav¬ 
ing dilTerent social characteristics tt) similar topical stimuli. Languagii 
usage in such casi's is independent of overt attitudes to language. (See* 
(lumpi'rz : “On the ethnology of linguistic change” m Bright (ed.) 
Sociolinf/iiistics). Sociology of language usage thus becomes a collec¬ 
tion of all social I'acls reh‘^ant to the jiraclici' of language (inlergroui) 
contacts), classsilicalion of these facts ai'cording to their imjiortaiu'i' for 
the inactice of language, understanding and interpreting ol all the fac 
tors that detmniine changes in the practici' of language and understand¬ 
ing ol all the factors that deti'rmine changi's in practici* 'Fins rel'ers 
not only to Durkhi'im’s fail social but also to Wi'ber’s lini* of reasoning. 

The roll* of indi\idual in language, it*, iudinidii socifdisc (socialised 
individual) an expression of ()harh*s l.alo ; .in in^li^i(lual who long belon* 
!h(' creation and community use of tin* work of language possi'sses a 
< ollcctive spirit with which he express(*s himself and through whicli he 
address(*s himself to the recipient groii{)s. can be subject to study 
However, it should be borni* in mind that linguistic e\olulion and re\'olu 
lion are not synthesis of isolated and ind(*pendent attempts by numer¬ 
ous jiredecessors and everything is miraculously created from nothing by 
a stroke of genius ; individual contributions may or do enrich tlu* social 
lunction of language or create corn|)le\ilies. The jioini is also made 
I lear in Plekhanov. “Owing to tlu* specilie qualilii's of their minds and 
1 haract(*r.s. inllu(*nlial iiiihvuluals can change the indioidiud fe<dnrvs af 
cacnls and .some of their particular ronse(jucnces, but th(*y cannot 
change their general trend, which is d(*lermini‘d by other forces.... It 
lias long been observed that great talents appear everywhere, whenev(*r 
till* social conditions favourable to their devolojimenl (*\ist. This means 
lhat ev(*ry man of talent who acliKdli/ appears, every man of talent who 
becomes a socud force, is the product of socud relations. Since this is 
the case, it is clear w’hy talented jieoph* can changi* only 
individual features f>f events, but not their general tri'iid ; theij are 
Iheinselves the product of thi.'i trend; were it not for that trend they 
mould real. .(The Role o} Individual in History, New York. 1940). Recent 
knowledge gained through psychiatry, j)syehology political science, enlh- 
nography, folklore, sociology, has emphasisi'd lhat prcxlucer produe.t-pro- 
d.uction process in language situation is noteworthy, from the individual 
[)oint of view. Profound social and structural cliange resulting a realicngn- 
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inenl ol [)o\vor rt'latioiiships ainon},' individual and f^'roiips, lends to lin- 
yuisti(‘ iinilorinily. (See Barth : “Elhnie i)roeess in I’aUian-Baluelii lioiin- 
dary” in Indo-Iranicd: Melange Bresenle a (ieorge Morgensliern a 
rOecasioii de son Soixanle-Dixieine Anniveisaire. Wiesbaden, I'MIJ). riuis 
individuals lorn oul ol llieir selling as individuals, in a loreign eouiilrv do 
knd lo adopt llie spt-eeh charaeU'iislus ol tin* group among whieli Ihey 
settle. Bui the counlry is also on record. A reci-nl reixnl prepared by Ihe 
Brilisb (Council lor Aid to the ri'liigees [l-'lderhj licfimecs : a Beporl on a 
''urvey into Iheir (lireunislanees in (iu-al Britain) stall's ; The language 
barrier eniinges as a i onsiderable iiandica]) lor many eldi'ily ri lugec's in 
Breat Britain. In T,)l’»7 and lbt>(S the (louncil carried oul a sur\ey inlo 
ihe general ciri'iinislanci s ol eldei !\ relugees in Biilain, in\ol\ing ‘M> 
inlirview in London and m a huge provincial comirbalioii. riun 
it was lound Ibal could spcaik Lngbsli and communicate ade(plalel^. 

nalionalislics were repri'senb'd in Ihe siir\ev but poles predominaleil 
< oiistilulmg aO'ai <»l Ibe total slate ol Ihe elderl\ regulees and 
.1 lurthir .Ti'io could comprebened lully. On tbe other band. 
bail \irluailv no knowledge ol luiglish. Only eouUl n‘ad English 

wilb coin|)leli' understanding, and o\er could not read bjiglish al 

all (Heiiorled in \'ol. 1. Ibb'.), L(i Moitdn Liniivo-Prohlcmo, Kolli'rdam) 
I'or lurlber delails on bilingual ps\ebo|)albology. lor cross gciunalion 
I pari'iil child) and » oin enlionali/('d conllicls belwi'en the monolingual 
and bilingual communilu's. sia- 1 ishinan cl al. (L(iiUfU(i(/<> Loi/dlli/ in 
llw I Idled Sidles ... [he Hague, 

Language as conlronb'd wilb a social plunonumon that mainlests 
dsc'll as a smial process, as a social acinily, that is langu.ige as com 
munication ol massages (like cultural and economic communicationi 
nei'ds two jiarlner : gi\er-sender and receiver. It pri'sujilioses a 
cmnmunicalion channel— a system ol sMiibols which can guidi' and 
legulate the interaction between the giver and the receuer. Within 
■'ianguagi' sociely". this process neials a [iiodiicing and a consuming 
group, both are indi\idual men in the society, and through group con¬ 
tact, group conibcl, grouj) dMianiics, grou}) translorinalion, group 
identity, etc . Ihey conn' into contact with ('ach other. 'I’hoiigh the origin 
ol language still remains a huinan 'mystery, w(' know that language a-* 
mailer i)rect‘ded language' as consciousiu'ss. Human socu'ty without a 
language is in('oncei\abb' as also human language' wilhoul a seieii'ly is a 
mere myth. 'I'liroughoul man's inare lnng onwarel in time', exe hange 
relalieinship belw'eeii Ihe- giver-rece'ive'r ol inlerek'ieendeiiec. inlerrelalion 
anel inte'raeiion has brought new' anel novel, stable anel elianging. ceiin- 
promising anel conllie-ting, alliludei anel alme)sphe're. d’lu' pre)ducer grouj) 
has revealed new aspects anel has accorded the eonsuiner grouj; the' 
unporlanee due te) them as recijeienls and inlluences eil linguistic crea- 
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tions (giver-roceivcT may be the same person in some occasions). Both 
the speakers and listeners, in the center of linguistic life, are cliarac- 
lerizecl by the exi)erienee of language. Through contract-conlacl eon- 
liicl. language* as .social aclifen and process, is concretized and assumes 
.1 definite shape and function. 

It is on man, however, in his socio-hnguistic he'ing, that language 
sociologist focuses. The spheres of influence of languagi* miisl in 
all circumstances he seen in the light of relationshijis of the individual 
or of the groui). Learning about a new culture as about a new language 
is not simply a matter of adtling to an already existing tiody of informa¬ 
tion, but it reijuires a complete restructuring of percejilion and under¬ 
standing [iHTstehcnd) ; it is not so much of learning rules and apply 
Ihem in [iroper context, hut to heciiiiu* involved in it. In achieving it, 
an ex])erience of language (soci(‘ty) is a must. Only the expi'rii'iice of 
language can, as a social fact, be llu* starling point and c(*ntral hinge 
of th(‘ sociology of language, as only it can creati* cultund sjihere of 
iiilluence, can he active and .social. ^Vh(>lher one accepts or rejects, the 
.Sapir-Whorf hyiiothesis that language di'termim'S a spcaki'r percejilion 
of flu* uni\erse, it is beyond arguments that our view of our surround¬ 
ings IS alfecti'd by our .speech patterns. Languagi as' a social di‘l(‘r- 
minant of our existence is fundamental. Tin* c'xperience of languagi* 
realisi'd through .social determinants of natun*. varialiilify and d<*pen- 
(k'nee a\i 11 conirihufe to a dirc'cl connection between tlie knowledge 
..bout language ami knowh'dgi* about society. Neither language 
nor sociclv should lie \'iew(‘d as a .s(>t of beliefs and tradi- 
lions which are imle])endent. of everyday Ix-haviour. 'I'he experU'nce 
of language is In be apjireheiided. i.e., actually to grasp i( both 
in its socially organising and disorganizing, lor tbe indiMdual or 
society. In the analxsis of the sociology* at lang'uag^e. holli lli(“ Struc¬ 
tural (luimaii codes and symbols) ami funclioiial iclfc'cls of verbal 
message) elc'ments as dala must he collected, processed, analysed and 
reduced to ahslraelion. before they can he formulated to laws ami tested. 
The aesthetic function (b(‘ing able to follow and to be* followed) of 
linguistic communication ])utting proper emphasis on torm and content 
i.f a message, social function estahlising between persons, events, ideas, 
< ultural .standards, or patterns of behaviour, psychic funetion determin¬ 
ing wliat can he said when and how, jilay immensely sigmlicant roles in 
society. Soeio-linguistic investigations .should not indulge in formulat¬ 
ing linguislie standards, eticiuettes and values. This is ju.st not the job 
()]' a language sociologist. 

The goal of a modern sociology of language is to study the language 
;is a special fact, lujt to explain the nature and essence of language them- 
''(■Ivos riie way language in .society is experienced from a continuous 
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social process, involving interaclion between message-giver and message- 
leceiver, their socio cultural environment and resulting in the <‘r('ating 
oi‘ a communication channel and maintaing it etlectix(>ly, in a process ol’ 
reception and reaction. The spoken (or the written in some cases) syrn- 
i)ol makes a certain impression on certain social groups in a meaningful 
and analysable way which to some (‘xten! del(*rmine and regulate the 
))roduclive and receptive activities of giver and receiver. It iiuolves the 
interaction of individuals, groups and institutions. It starts with mail 
and huids back to man. in a comjilex chain of relationshijis. in a total 
soeio-liiiguislic [irocess. That is why the sociology ol languagi' is more 
meaningfully human of all human sciences. The ])rimarv concern of 
tlu' sociology of language is to study llu' total language process. - tlu' 
interaction and inlerdepi'udtMice of languagi' speakers, the production of 
language and the human sphere where it is spoken (communicated) - in 
I’egard to their importance as language forms. 

'I’he iK'xt aim of the sociology of language is to study man as the 
producer of language. This reviews the evidiuice on tlu* evolution of 
ianguage and man (see Hockett & A.sclu'r, "'riie human revolution ' in 
'.urrenl Antliropf/lofiu, Ct.'A, .him*. 19()I ; also Lenneherg. Hiolofficdl 
I'ouuddtinna of Lomiuope. IhC)/) Not(' in this connection, if. as flhomsky 
proposes, linguistic uni\ersals, those ordi'rings which allow imiiiedialely 
to ditfcrenliate u’hat is |)ossibIf‘ from what is not—“must .sim|)ty he a 
biological [iroperty of the human mind”, then it is likidy that tlu' biology 
of mind is itself “synlacticar' [The Listener. May ,‘M>, 19()8). Syntactical 
t'l' not, linguistic cognitive' etiology .shows that parallel,s can be rlr'iwn 
lielw(‘('n human mind and human language in its seiite'iice formation 
rules 'rile study of man as the produce-r of language is aimeel at a 
eleserijition and an analysis of nian’s social position and relationship in 
sociclv, his sotial origin, ethnic-econornic-ediicational-aeslhel/c buck- 
grouiul and membership as data are collecti'd and analysed. Though the 
language (or work of language) or tlu' ability of symbols to strncluii' tlu' 
apprehensions of man (see Sussani' K. I.angi'r. Philosophy in .Vein Kei;. 
1942), he is not simply inli'rested in analysing language as such, which 
is the' job of a linguist. 

Language as the intimate' cAne'e'rn ol' an individual, say whislling to 
oiK'Se'lf. eir meinologxu'S. or mutte'ring may not engage* the atti'iition of a 
language soe'iologist. If a language object gets across individuality, i.s 
concretized, has a sociological reality value, is experienceel and can be 
verified, i.e., if it produces a social effect, it will be* his subject of analysis 
and attention. What is of interest to him is the soeial process and actiem. 
the definite fact brought into play by the work of art. On the otlu'r 
hand, sociology of language wdll be much concerned with the language 
groups(s). Sociological study of various sub-groups within a language 
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say study of caste-diaii'cls i*r dialects, diglossia. bilingualism, 
(.illcreiil levels of spei'ch, study of resti'icled codes, (individual and group 
beliavioLir during reading-writing-lisleiiiiig) motixes and patterns, linguis¬ 
tic lasle, the econoinies of language, language su])})ression, language 
jiolicy, language engineering, language control. eolU'ctivi* conseiousiu'ss. 
and conci'usus of language, language (.‘ducalion, etc., are some of the 
many problems that a language sociologist would like to investigate. 'I’he 
dMiainic character of tlu' social plienoinonon “language” in its forms, 
lunclions, expressions and uses is Ins center of attention and investiga¬ 
tion. In this way, a socicdogy of language' achi('\es a generally under- 
stable com Hieing and \'alid apiiroacli to the works of language and 
language production. 

A so( lology ol language' will be able' to lorinulate^ anel ele'\eloj) laws, 
to prediel what ean happen uiieler what social eireumslaiie-e's, what can 
iie' e'ontrolleel for the' benilit eif the' linguislie' soeiely. Since man is the' 
e'liel and me■all.^ ol all languages, siiie'e all languages have' snllicu'iit 
cxpressi\e' forms lor tlie-ir spe'akers. siiiee' idl language's are' comparable' 
within socioliiiguisl[( Iraim- of rei('r('nce', in his linguistic being man ean 
ne pul in the' right j)lae.‘ and situation, 'fhe language' soe-iologisl will 
ne'ver se'parate language' from re'ality. lie lU've'r elraws on knowledge' 
that is not acce'ssible' te) linn. Ih' doe's iml iiululge himse-lf to in\('sligatc 
the' soe'ial proeesses, seecial fae ts, tlu'ir nature' anel eirignis, in orele'r to s('(' 
anel pre'scnlx' what tlu'y shoulel be' lb' does not de\e‘lo]> tlie'orus that 
eaiiuol be' te'sled soe-iall\ or are not ba.seel on soe'ial e'ognitioii. 

riu' soeial implie'alion anel obsi'rvalion ed fae ts gne-s the' soe'io!og\ 
ed language a habitat anel a name, a part ol socieilogy anel at the' same' 
time' ^eilh an ide-ntily of ils own. a lU'W anel e-omjie titn e' elise ipliiu' by llu' 
sieh' of soe'udogv anel linguistics. 


* riles ii.ijxT ^\lls \ei-iUe'a eleiiiii” llic .siiiiinn'i’ ol ItlliS, uhile- llie.' iilillior \\,is ill 
re sulciK (■ .il 111!' Iiiiliaii liisliliilc ol .\(1\.iiici'd .Sliidv, .Simla, tiidia .Mv first llianks 
ail' dill' to its Diii'elor, I'rol. .Niliai ran |iiii Ibo 'riioiigh I Jiave' I'on.sulli'd Ifii' eingmat 
soiiKis 111 mosl e'.iscs, 1 would like- to adiiiil ileal ill willing l^arls I & 111 vai loeis piili- 

lislicd [)a|)e'is ol .loslieia A !'islinian, .loliii .1. (ieiiiijior/, Dell IImiics anel A Sillie'i'inaiin, 

and 111 willing Pari II. A <1 .S|)iiilkni lOliO. "Di.'ilckhe licski .Malcrialisin”, In I'lhiso- 
[.•ikdfid Enlsfkloju'dtijd. Mose'ow Vol. 1 , h.-.M' lu'e-n vciy Ik'I|)IiiI. 1 also owe' a sjiec'ial 

eli'l)! ol gialilnda to I’rol .lo.sluiii A. fishmaii (.le-sliiva I'niver.sily) nnd Di Martha 
Allen ((jriie'Viel, inv Irie'Ud anel lornu'r .sliiek'Hl. Till- ideas pre'seiilocl licre; will 1 h' iiieair- 
porale'el in niy lorlheeiining book. Die .S/irae/ie’n in drr Gesfllschafl, IJerliii, 1971 II is 
willi dci'p respee l.s, 1 di'dicalc lliis leafii'i' lei llie' rne'inory oi my (cache’r.s, Wollgaug 

.Steinil/ iHcilini anel rrii'l \\^ enreie h ((Columbia) SKG^ 
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‘I'lio Hirji.i of Palamau, Bui. of the 
I>(‘pai liiu nt ol Anlhroi)ology (Cak'iilta) 
II. 2, r.t'H. I 1(5 [) Cii.stoin. Religion 

‘5n accoiinl ol Ihc Hirhor of Palamau, 
Hill ol the nepailmcnt of Anlhrojjology 
i( ilciilla', 1 10 p C.nsloin. Riles 

ri'c Hii|i.i & Ihe Hiihor of Palamau 
( V Com|)aralivi' Sludyt, Vanyajati, III, 
(15).),'>), 1 10 j). Rites. 

Hll.nTACIIAHYY\. .S S 

‘\ Ciarland ol I'orest Floweis, All India 
rolklorc Conlereiiee Sourvemr (Cal- 
culta). Hcceplion Committee of the All 
India I'olklore Conicrcnce, 1964, 
12-17 [) S.iiilal Songs. 

HISW.VS, P C. 

‘Religion, Law and Social Organisation 
ol the Sanlals, .ICH, XXVI, lO.'l,') 

HODDINC. P O 

‘On Taboos and Cu.slom.s Connected 
There with .Amongst the Santals, .1(H) 


ASH, 1 XVH. a, 1, 1H98, 1-24 p. Custom. 

Super.slilion 

‘t)n Ihe DilTercnl kinds of Salutation 
used In Ihe S.iulaks. ,f(R).ASB.., LXVIII, 
a, 185)8. Cuslom. 

* rulin' Slone Moimmenl in Sanlal 
Pig,ovis. .IiHiASH,. LXX, a. 1901. 
Tiibal, 

‘Shoulder headed and oilier Form.s of 
.Sli'io' Implements in Ihe Sanlal Parga- 
nas, .liHl ASH . LWllI. 15)04. Tribal 

Mangoli.m Hae(>-Marks Amongst the 
Sanlal-, .1(R)ASH., .8, 2, 1901, Tribal. 

.me Remarks on the position of 
women Among Ihe Sanlals. ,IB0RS, II, 
:j, Se])l,, 1916. Custom 

‘\ Plea lor .1 slandaidi/ed system of 
V riling lh(‘ Miinda &r Kolai lan Lan¬ 
guages. .l.ASB . New Series XXI, 192.'3. 
Linguislic 

Sindies in Sanlal Medicine and Con¬ 
ner led I'o'kiore. MASH X. 1 (192.')). 

1 i;5'2, Heliel, Miisie, Medicine, Song, 
Wilehcr.ifl 

'SI .idles 111 Sanlal Medicine and Con- 
meted b'olkloie, M.\SH. X. 1, (192.’), 18,3- 
12(5. Daiae, .M.inlor, .Iharni, Medicine 
Song 

'Meaning of Hie words ‘Hnree’ and 
Hoii".!' m Sanlal], .IHOHS, XIT. 1, 
Marih, 1926, ().'5 77 p Linguislic 

‘Furlher Notes on the ‘Hurus’ and 
Hongas, .IBORS.. XII. 2. June, 1926, 286- 
SS p Linguistic 

Note on the ‘Wild IVople’ of the 
Sanlals. JASH , XXVIII, VXM, 241-6;) p. 
.') Sloiiis 

‘M'lltherafI among the Sanlals, 1940. 
Oslo. I niversilrd del Fllinografiske 
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Muspuni vShrifler. Band 3, Half 1-5, 
Royal Tredrik Universily Public-aljons 
(Knstainia), 1, '257-323 Wilchcrall. 

How (ho Saiilals Live Studies in Saii- 
fiil Medicine and connected Folkl(»re, 
MASH, X, 3 (19401. 427-50'2. Custom, 

‘Snnlal Riddles, Oslo Universilel der 
ElhnoRraflske Museum, Skriltor. Road 
3, Ilelf. 1 .5, Royal Fredrik University 
Publications of the Indian Institule, 
Knstiania, 1, 209-250 p. Riddles. 

BOM PAS, C. II. 

‘Folklore of the Kolhati, J^RlASR., 
LXXI, 3, 1902, 62-91 p. 

New Explanation of the Couvade, 
JROR.S, II, 3, Sept., 1916, 

BOSE, N. K. 

‘Some Place-Names in Pulamau, MIL, 
VIII, 2-.1, April-June, 1928, 203-08, 

Palaeoliths fiom MoiiRhyr District, 
Bihar. MIL XL, 1, March, 1960, 68-75 p 
|(’.o contnbulois (jiipla, Pabitra and 
Bose. .Vibindiil 

(Also .see {;hallo|)adhya. K. P.l 
BOSE P N, 

“riirec Siieciiiien ol Ihe Sanlal Draw¬ 
ing. Mil . 4, Dec., 1925, ‘235-36 p. 

Painting 

BOSE, Rash Biliari 

‘Legends and Ballads connected with 
di died oi held in great veneration in 
Bliag.ilpiii & Neighbouring District 
.KRIA.SB., 3, 1871. 

CAMPBELL, A 

'The Traditional Migration of the San- 
lals. lA , XXIII, 1894. Tribal. 


Rules of .succe-ssioii and partition of 
jiroiierly as obseived by the Santals. 
.IBORS, I, 1, vSepl . 1915. Tribal. 

‘Superstition.s of the Santals. .IROHS , 

I, 2, I)('c , lOl.'i 2I3-‘J8 p. Superstitions. 

'The Traditions of the Santals, .IBORS, 

II. 1. March. 1916, 15-29 p. Tales 

‘Sanlal Legends, JBORS, II, 2. June, 
1916, 191-200 Legends. 

‘Santal .Marriage Customs, .IRORS., II, 
.‘1 Sept., 1916, Customs 

'Death and cnmiation ceremonies among 
Ihe Santal. .IBORS, IL, 1, Dec, 1916, 
449-56 p. Ceremony Custom. 

CAMPBELL, G, 

'The Ethnology of India. JiRl.\SB. 
XXXV, 2. 1866. (Supidemenl Nuniberi 
Appendix B Contains a Coiniiaralive 
ol Aliorigiiial words in .Saiilali. c Ic , 
Appendix I' Bind \ocabulai\\ o| llie 
Miinda. llo Kli.irl.i Language ol the 
Kol.iri.m type 

CVNN'EV M A 

'The S.iiitals and then l■'olklorc. !■ [, (L' 
\\\!\. 192,S, .‘i29 13 p Custom 
I esin ,il 

(.AUnON L 

‘Maiiiage (iereiiionies ol the Kharias, 
.KHIASB. Pt.-3, 1903. 

C!I\TER.1EK, B K. 

'The Social & Ridigious Iiislilulions of 
the Khan,IS .T(Rl.VSB, No 27, 1931, 
225-29 p 

CM.\TEBJEE. B. K and KUMAR, G. 1). 

'The Siunalie cliaraeleis and their 
Racial AlTinilies ol the Sanlal.s of Iho 
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Sanlal Piir«ana.s, JASB., XVUl, 
(Science), t, JuIn, 195‘2. 

(iHATTOPADHVAY, (iauraiiga 

‘Divinulion ol cause ol' disease Atuunf,' 
Hos of Seraikclla. JASB , 1950. 

‘’I'hc I'eslival ‘Jutra’ and ‘Harmaf'hi’ 
ol Iho Hos, JASB. Festival. 

CHATTAPADTIYAY, Gauranf,^a and 
BISWAS, Siihas. 

‘An Annual Fc.slical of Ihe IIos, Mil., 
XXXV, 3, Sept., 19.5,'). 185-94 p Festival. 

CHAAOPADHY.YY, Gauranga and 
RAY CHAI DHURY Bikas Chandra 

‘The Festival of ‘Maghe’ of Seraikclla, 
JASB, 1950 Fe.slival. 

CIIATTOP.YDHYAY, K. P. 

Cli.'inges in Sanlal Economy, Mil , 
XXIX, 2, Apiil, 1949, 71-75 j). Tribal. 

.s.inlal Riddles, JASB., Nov., 195.5 
Riddles 

.S.iiilal Trap, J.A.SB , Dec. I95(i. 

(.HAITOPADHYAV. K P. and 
ROSE. N K. 

‘The Muiid.i Fesliv.d ol ('.liolaiiagpur 
JASB., XXX 19:14. 151-til ]) Fe.sli\al 

ClIAl'BFY, Ganesh 

Ram Compalling Riles and Songs iii 
Biliar, 1'he Bharliva 5’id\a, VI, 9, S('])l , 
19-I5,I75 78 p. Cusloms Songs 

The Pea Cock in Bho)piiii Songs, IF, 
I, 2, Dec,, 19,56, .58-59 p. Song.s 

‘The Tharn Songs, IF. II, 1, 1957. .52 p 
5 Songs 111 original with Engli.sh 
readings. 


‘,\n unique organi.satioii of Shiva 
Pilgrim.s, IF. June, 19,58, 49 59 p 6 
songs in origin.d with their Engli.sh 
'rranslaiion 

‘The Dhangai Songs, IF.. Dee , 19.58. 
22-25 p Treats 12 .songs in original in 
Devanag.iii Script. Songs 

■Rain cfjmpeliing and slopping Riles in 
Bihar. EL. Vll. 10, Oel , 1962, 17.'1-8I p 
Give.s 16 .songs in ori.ginal with their 
English Iransl.'dion 

Chanl.s to initiate calves to plaiii.gh FL, 
1. ,3, May June, 1960 Chants in original 
with Engli.sh Translations. 

Study of Gypsylore, FL 1, 5. Sept.-Oel. 
1960. .‘129 p (Letter to editorl, 

i.VIso Sec .\rcher, W G 1 

CHArDHFRY, Radhaknshna 

‘Kiiinv.ir Singh in Bhojpuri Folk-Songs. 
The Spark. 1958. Bhojjiuii Songs. 

ClIRLSTIAN, H D 

‘ I 

Some Slone.s Current in Ila/ai ihagli 
legarding Liigu Bala .IBORS VII, I, 
Miuii, 1921. 2,1 .32 Slones 

toLE. F T. 

'.Saiil.d Riddles. L\ , 1\’, 1875, liil p 

Riddles 

‘Sanlal k'nlkloie L\.. I\’. 1875, 10 12, 
257-259 p Tales 2 tolk-lales lioni 
R,i imalial Siib-dis isioii 

Tile Ra|in.'i)ial Hillnien Songs I.\ , V, 
1876, 2‘21-2‘2 |) .Song.s 

list ol words and Plir,is< s with 'I'heir 
S ml.il Equiv.denis 14. \'III 1879 

CRAVEN, C, H. 

'I'races ol Eraleinal Polyaiidiy amongst 
the .Sanlals. .1 4SR , 190:1. I’lihal 
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Cl CSJIAW, C. J. 


DAS. T. C 


Sunlal Folk-son^s, I’roroe ditigs of tlic 
Asialic I'olk Lilcraliii(' .Socu'ly (Cal- 
ililla'. I, 1. D)41. ,'>-7 ]) SoHfjs 

‘Sonic Hclicls and Customs ri‘liiliii<,> lo 
Itiilli amoni; Uu- .Sanlals. .lASH . 1‘I41, 
II.') 127 [' Hidicls and CiisIoiih 

‘t'Olk Cons< imisMcss ol' .Sanlals,' 

‘Kssavs in Anilii opolof'v' i CidcuKa. 
l‘,tH2) pri'snilcd lo S, C IC.\. LM9-‘27 
'I'l ilia!. 

‘C.iils Mooids (.onicimii” ilic .Sanlals, 
•Mil, .\\\’. ;{ S'pi, UlMKl p 

’I’laha 1 

'.Sole on .S.inl.il .son^s. Mil, XX\’I. 1. 
Marcli, I'.IK) (.■Xf'iicnlliiro NuinlicrI. 

()t)-(i'.l p Son^s 

DAI/rON. K T, 

‘.Notes of a Tour in tin; Tributary 
Malials, .liRlASll, XXXIll (Kl, 1 p, 
18114. 

’iNot) s on a 'rour in Manbhnin in 18(11- 
<).'). .llRiASH. .No ;i, ISIK) 

■'I'lie IvoK ol Cholana'’pnr. .TiMi.ASH, 

X\X\ . I’,III I, 18 ( 1 ( 1 . I."),") p Tiibal. 

I).\NI).'\. .\)i| Kinnar 

'CiMienl Paltiin Hel.iliin,' to Cas\s o( 

1 nliei 1 1 .uiee ol ilu' .Sanl.ils, Tin Moili'in 
H(\n''A. IIL* ill Oil. I'.KVJ, ;ill(‘)-l() p 

DAS-Cl 1*4 \ Cli.ini C.li.indra 

‘A I'cw d’spes ol Sedi ntary Carnc.s from 
r.iliar, ,I'\.SH, I'.l.'l.') 

I).'\.S(il l*r.\. Sadli.ina Prasad 

‘A slioit Inlrodnction ol (he \anelv of 
l''olk-Danccs in India, !'C , 1\’, .'i, Mas, 
of Ibli.ir in Ittd.'l A chapler on Folk 
I).inees,18L>-8r) p 


‘DisIntoRaraliou ol oultuio ill a 4'rib(' ol 
Cholaiiaf’pur in Hiliar. Froceedirif^.s of 
tlie Xi\' International Congress ot 
Sociology (Vol. I\') Rome, lll.Sd 

DAVl'lY, 1. W. 

‘The view of Stais, .Mil , XX\'l, 1 
Mareli lOltl I \grieulluri Nnml'eil, 
(1(1-0*,) p. Siiper.slilion 

DKllON, P 

‘The Religion and Ciisloms ol llie 
Oraons, MlRlASR, I. IbOll Religion 
A: Ciistoins. Confined to Ihe aiea cen¬ 
tering in Ihe Malinadliar Thana ol 
Palainau l)i,slri(l. 

DKlKi \R.M, Kai'.liu 

A Ho Folk Story, Mil, VHI, 1. Di'c . 
l‘)_*S, 21.4-17 p Tale in oiiginal with 
English renderings 

DRIVER. W II P 

‘Nolcs on Some Kolarian Trilies 
iRirhors and .\siirsl .I(Ri.\Sli, E\ 11 
PI 1, 1880, LX. Pari ‘2. 1801 

I)L4’T.\, Crindranalh 

■\ole^ on a vernacular Dialet Spoken 
111 Ihe Disliict ol .Saiiin, ,I.‘\.SR, No ,4, 

1807, 101-212 j) Linguistic 

■Further Notes on llic' lllio)puri dialect 
spoken 111 the Dislriet of S.n.in. ,7,\SR.. 
No. ,4, 10(11. Linginslic. 

I'RIKM) Peraira 

Some Kliond Songs, J.\.SR.. Pari II, 

1808, 1-1,4 p. Songs 

'.Marriage (iu.sloms ol the Klionds, 
.I,\.SR , 1902. Customs. 

‘Totennsm. among the Khonds, JASR, 
No .4, 1001 Totem 
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Traces dl’ the ('oiivdc among the Kup 
o1 Ihe Kliomi Miller and Malcr ol the 
Kajinalial Mills, .THORS. I, 'J. Dee, DHa 

(i \.\(iL 1,1. Salsa K, 

‘.A l'( \v Mi'inla and Oraoii Songs, II’, 
I)ee , 18 ‘J1 |) .Songs 

'.\ Miiiida ,S|iiing I'eslisal, I'l, , 111. I, 
•Ian , IDiVj, o.l '_•<) <1es(‘rip(ion ol 

I’li.igii i'eslu.il 

('..ANSDKL, O 

‘The Klnil Sssl'in o|' (he Sanl.ils, 
.IHORS, XX\in, I, Dec, 19IJ, Til 10 p. 

'.Vnec.stral and sacnlicial class among 
the Sanl.ils, ,I \SH , .Ian , lUad. 

(.IIOSII, G. i; 

‘.\nli(|inl> ol (liiMi. JliORS, XX1\'. .'i, 
Sepl . I'.i;l8. HO-111 p, 

111 [O.SH I !:ii lil.illi 

'I'he HIniniii ol ('liol.iiia,>.;pin. .IlilTHS. 
II. .1. S<pl I'lir. 

(■ III 1 son. (1 V 

‘The Sonars, ,,| M.iiiiKeli.indi a, .1(11).MSIl, 
XI,\ III. No .‘t. 1878. 1 !*,‘18 ]> 

‘ \n liilrodiuiioii lo Ihe Mailhih I,an 

gii.ige ol North Hihai, (loiU.nning .i 
(ii .'oiiinai. ( III esionialhs and m>i ahu- 

laiy il'.irl ll. ,I(H).VSH. IMia No 1880 
Grammar 

‘An Inliodnilion lo llie Maillnli I,an 

gn.ige ol N'orlli Ilihar (]onlaining ,i 
(irainin ir. (,hiesionialliy and vocabulary 
(P.irl III, .J(H).\.SH, I-Mia ,No 1882 
The Chre.slomalhy (1-124 pi Gonlains 
mans s[(ecimens ol pro.se and poetry 
with their Knglish Iraiislations. Some 
ol these songs are — 

‘Tlie song of king sillies’ taken down 


I'roinlli inoiilli o| a Dom, 4 Marsia 
.songs taken liom I \ill.ige hov and 4 
Nag .Songs ri'coi'ded Iroin ullage 
women hlei.ns lolk-song and olheis 
.lie lilei,ii\ (h.ii.nlei sia ll as songs ol 
\ ids .ipalln .'lid M.ii kh N.il h 

INs.iss Ol Ilih.iM deelin ilion and ion 


pig'.ilion. . 11 H ' 'i'•iH , No 2 

188,i (ii.iin- 

III.II 



‘ 1 hi' 

.Songs ol Higi.imi.ih 

.lASH, d.l. 

1881. 

.'i.i p .song 


Some 

Hill .111 lo!k songs. 

.lASH. Wl, 

1881. 

IOC) 222 p Song 


‘'i’w o 

version ol Ihe .Song ol (lopiclia'ld. 

.1 V.SIi. 

. No 1 . 188,') .'),') p 

Two version, 

given 

III p.ii.illel coinmns 

havi' been 


reioided Irom sill.ige .singeis m dill'er 
i-nl palls ol Hihar Song 

I'he Songs ol .Mha's Marri age, lA, 
XD’, 188 . 0 , 201 ) 27 Song 

Some l>ho|pnii lidk songs, ,I.S\li. 
.Win. 1880. 207 p Song 

.St lei 1 ' I sp> I iiieils III Ihe Hill. II I I all 
.li.e.'e I I’ai I li I lie M.olliili di.ihi't 

I'll. In! Di'i.i Hh.iilik and (ol N.ihai.ik. 
/D\l(i . XX'sIX, IS.s,'), 1(17 7.! p .Song 

‘Selei leil speiiinelis o) Ihe Hihaii I, in 
gii.ige ti’arl II i Ihe Hho|])\iri di.ileel 

The (III Naik.i n,in|,iiw.i. /D.MG . 
XI, nr, 1880, i(>8r>2i p Song 

d'he l.,i_\ ol Hi ahni.Ill's M,linage ,\n 
I'giison ol III! Mil,I Khaiid, Hill ol Ihe 
.School )| Oiielii.il .Sludles 11 4. ri'd 

C.OH p 

(tlUGSON, W \' 

‘'Ihe Di.ion-, .ind Ihe Mniiil.is, ,\nlhro- 
pos. I\. 1000. I 10 p Gnsloin, Siipeisli- 
lion 

(.HIPSON, \V \' 

‘On Ihe Kiirmis ol Bihar, C'.hnii.inagpiir 
and Orissa, .lASH. PI III, 1808 
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(ll'llA, I'ma. 

I IVI* l'i)lk-'I’iil('s (il lli<> .Saiiliil-s, 11', 11. 
I, A|)nl .I line, IDi’jT, -11 l.'» p 

'I’lllcS 

ricMlimi Mytlis ol llic Sinilals, 11' 

.1,11) M:mli. t)l SI .ind \(>i il Jiitii*. 

(■).' TC, ]) Mytlis 

11 Ul 1' 

‘A I’ninci <»1 Asm DiiinU.i. .i Diiilci I ol 

Kol.iiiiiii .MSI! N'o ‘J. l‘.)0() 

Si Miff's 

S'-iiu* Notes on tlie UcIihi'MI .i»i 1 
Su])ei stitioiis ol till* Oinoiis. .lASlt , 
r.ul 111, I'M).!, l‘J 11) j) 

‘1 )r.i\i(li:iii Mill! Kol.iioiu 1*1.ice N.mus iii 
Mir/.ipiii', Shull.il>;i(l .iiid (jiiMi. ,1ASH . 
I’.iii ;i, IDO.'i 

llAl.DAH. K.ikinl l);is 

‘All lullodiidioii to liu* Miiiid.iii l,,m- 
fiiiiioe, ,)ASH. XI. I. 1871 

ll.U DAlt. .Siikmiiiir 

'llo I'olkloic. .nU)l*.S, 1. •_>. Dec, IDt."). 

7;! |) , 11, ;i. Sept, lllK). L’S.'t 1\, 
;! Sept. 11)18. p & \11I, J, .lime, 

11)22, 12.'i .‘12 p .\il exeellelil i olleclioii 

ol lolk tfik'S. 

Ho Hiddles, ,1150118. HI', 2, .June, 1017, 
27(5-78 p 

‘Ho Aiii'iiiies. HI. 2, .liiiie, 1917, 

279 81 p. 

Hr\'S'5. \V r l)e 

Miiiido 'roii';iu-s I'liino rf.;ii,'iii. .IIIOR.S, 
XXI. :5. Sept , 19:1'), 107 20 J) 

HIM,ST. rc 

‘The Kosi Mi\er ;iiiil Some Lessons lo 
he Learnt Iroiii it, .JASll , 1908 


llOl-FMAN, J. 

MiiiKhiri Poetry, Music and Dance, 
MASl). 11, (1907), 8.'') 1‘20 Music, Dunce 
and Soiif's. 

■Pi'irieiples ol Succession iiiiil Inheri- 
laiiee aiiioii^ Ihe Miiiidus, .IMOllS. 1, 1, 
1111,'). Tiihal. 

IHTTON, J. H. 

‘Oraon Mehf'ion aii<l ('.iisloiiis, .Mil . IX, 
1. Maiili, 1929, I 0 p Ki*hf,Mon & 
('.iislonis 

.HIA, llhohiiinth 

‘.Some Aspects of Ihe Chhaii Dance ol 
.S('i .iikella. MT H, .Sept, ll).').'l D,mce. 

KOCIIAM. K 

“J'lih.d Dielies ol Ihe Saiitals 'Ihe 
Mli.irlis.i Lok Yana, HI, 1. 19(5.'5, 1 la p 
.Sepei slilioiis 

KO.VOW, Sleil 

'iluiid.iii I'hoiiolo^y and Ihe l.iii^'iiislic 
.Sill \ e\ .I.LS H . 1911 

1, \L. I'l .imeshw.ii 

The N’aik Castr*. .IMOMS. HI, 2, .Fune, 
1917, 287 p. and l\\ 2, .lime. 1918, 

2:58-40 p 

LAL, R 15. 

‘Chant'ina Kcoiiomy ol Ihi* Oraons, ,ISR , 
1. 1, Sept, 1908, 82-92 p Tribal. 

MACPIIKMSON, T. S. 

‘A .Note on the Naik Ca.sle, JROMS, HI, 
I, .March, 1917. 

‘Dillerence in Customs between the Ho.s 
and the Munda.s in Sinf’hlihuni Di.stricls, 
Mil , X, 2-3, June-Sept., 1930, 1(57-68 p. 
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MAHARAJA OF DARBIIANGA 

All Acc'iiuU ol' tlu‘ Mailhil Mairiiif;c', 
JRORS. Ill, 4, DccenilKT, 1917, r)12- 
■IL' |> (’ll.stnni 

MAIIARAI'HI, I poiulra 

‘(ilimi)M S nl I'olk-Diiiici'.s RT, 2, Sci)l, 
li).'),'!. Dance- 

■Tnltal Dances aiul Iliiulu ,M\Iliolo^’V, 
R'r , No Jan, Dial 

‘A Nole on llie \ alias ol Rliaealpm, 
HT M.ocli June, 

MAIIA'I'A. Raiiluin 

'Soiiie lolK-sonas on Love Iroin Dhal- 

lilunii, i L, 1\', L .\[)nl, 19(».'5, 1 ,’5l)-.'Ja ji. 
H Jlniinnr and la, IlliadacM Son,i,'s 

MAJl MDAR, 1) N 

‘Tin- I'l aditional ()iif,nn of llie llos 
lo^elliei will) Heliel Descri])lion ol 
(dui-l Honaa lacxlsl ol the IIos, Jl’ASR , 
\X. 1921, 19;i9.S p 

‘I’livsKal (Iharaelerislies ol Ihe llos ol 
Kolliaii, MU, \', 1-2, Mareli-Juui', I92.">, 

s.'t-ni i> 

‘The Rirlli eerenionies ol Ihe llos ol 

Kf'lhan, Mil, \', 1, Sept-Dee, llTi.'), 
17(> S 1 p 

‘Some l-rihiioarapliie note on Ihe llos ol 
Koihaii, Mil , V, .'M, Sepl Dee.. 1920, 
18:»-92 p 

‘Some ouldooi and Sedeiilaiy (lames ol 
Ihe llos ol Kolhan, MIL, V, d-l, Sepl.- 
Dee., 192,'), 19.1-202 ji 

‘The Ilai-f,'.in and its origin, MIL, V, 3-4, 
Sepl-Dec , 1925, 203-09 p. 

‘The Rif»onieal Rreadlh of some ilos 
Kolhan, JAS13 1926. 


Marnaf^e and Relrolhal Among the llos 
ol Kolhan, JASll . 1926. 

‘Death and eonric-eled eeremonn-s 
Amonast Ihe llos ol Kolhan m Smgh- 
hhum, JASll, 1927. 

.\ 1-evv T.vpes ol .songs eom[»osed hy a 
Ho Teaches, ol Ihe Chaih.issa Zdia 
sdiool, JASB, XXHL 1927, 27-36 p 

■Son as 

'Some o| the- worshi]) Leslivals ol the 
llos ol Koll.'in, JASll, 1927 

■Death Lamented .\mona ilje llos cd 
Kolhan in Singhhhnm, JASll, X.XIII, I, 
1929, .‘H-ll p 

‘Some ol llie C.haraelei i.slies ol Kolanan 
Soiias, JASll., XX, 1921, 1S7-92 p 

I lie Relalionshiii ol the- .Auslrie Siie.iis- 
ina Tiihc-s 111 Inch.I with s()eeial 
Releieiiee in Ihe mc-asiiremeiil ol llos 
and .Saoras, Proceedings ol the Indi.in 
.\)avii‘mv ol Science, \TI1, 193S, 1-21 p 

‘Hongaisin, ‘Lss.ivs in Aniluoimloay’ 
()i(‘sent<d to S L Roy ((Xilculla, 19121, 
611-79 |t 

‘.Some lolk-tales ol Kolhan, Ajipean'd in 
S C. Diihe’.s ‘I'leld Songs ol (Jiallo.s- 
gaiir, Lucknow, 1917. Alsr» see ‘Lasteiii 
,\nlhro[)ologisl’, Lucknow XI\', 2, Mav 
Angus', 1961. 

‘I{eli;,'ion> hie ol the llos. Mil , XXXIV', 
I, Oct-Dec, 19.51, .'M6-50 p 

MlJl'.MDAR, 11 S. 

‘Notes on (he Hlmiyas of I'lhala and 
Tharkhanda, Mil XII, -1, Oct-Dee., 
19,12, ;i2()-21 p 

M.\Jl MDAR, S, C 

Some Santal Song.s, 'Ihe Vishvva 
Rharali Quarterly HI (1925), 67-69 p 
III Songs 
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MALIIOTRA, S. P. 

Hirluir r<)lk-lal(‘.s and Their Economic 
Lilc, V.I., VII, 4, Oct, 1949. lld-irj p 
Talcs. 

'The I’orHoIlt'n Tlicatrc ol' Mithila, IVl'.. 
L>, Sept, 195;i. 

‘Orf'aiiisirit’ the I'olk-Tlicalrc as an In.s- 
Iruincnl ol Socj.il Education, HT , .'i, 
Jan, 19.')4 

MEIIE, C 

Some Kcinark.s on Mundan Ptionolof^y 
and on il.s Trcalinenl in llic Records ol 
Lin^'uistic Sur\ey ol liulia, JASR , 1910. 
Ein^>ui.slic 

MISR.A. K. N 

‘Optical Levels iii ojien-air Ramlila, 
MT, No. :i, Jan. 19.'>4. Drama 

The .Sif'nillcance o| Hindu Riles and 
Images, 15T, No 2, .Sejil , 19.").‘1, and 
No. ;t, Jail, .Siijieislilioii. J'aitli 

A1I.SIIR.\, Sridhar 

ICleincnts ol ('.iilliire in Hlio)piiri Eolk- 
Soiies. Translated 1)\ .Shn (1. N Rai- 
('liaiulliurs 7'li<‘ Hindi Hevuw, \'ara- 
nasi .Naf,'aii Pracharmi Sahlia, IV, .No 
II. Deceiiiher, 19.^)9, 4.'17 p. and \’, No 1, 
I’ehriiary, 19()0, ‘27 p. Rlio|pri Eolk- 
Son<,'s. 

‘Kiinwar Sinpli in I'olk-.Soni's, EL. IV, 
1. Jan. I9().‘t, ir)-20 f) Soiif's. 

M1SHR.\. Sudhakanta 

•Tlie Eolk-Arl ol Mithila, EL I, 5, 
Sei»t-Oct, 19()(), .‘519-24 p. 

MITCHELL, J. M. 

‘Munda-Kolh Wedding Songs, lA., IV, 
tS7r), al-54 p. Songs. 


‘Santali Songs, lA., IV’, 1875, ;54‘2-44 p. 
Songs. 

MITRA, Kahpada 

‘The Deities ol the Jalkar in the Dis- 
tiict ol Monghyr, JRORS., XI, 2, June, 
1921. 181-8(), Superstitions. 

Mirage or .V Eraud. Mil, IV, 1-2, 
Marih-June. 1924, 112-17 p. 

‘Nole on the cult ol the Pillar Codling 
Lain- Mah.i, JRORS, XI, 2, June, 1925, 
177 80 Siiperstilion 

The Oiigiiials .and Parallel.s ol Slorii'.s 
111 Mr. Roiiijias' I'ldklore ol the Santal 
Paigaiias. JRORS, XIL 1. Dec., 19‘2(), 
5I)0-(')1 p Tales 

‘.Marriage (Iiistoiiis in Rihar, J.VSR, 
XXlll. 1927. 119-18 ]) Ci\(‘s 18 songs, 
le\l and tianslalion in tree \erse, Irom 
the Kayastha ol Riliar. 

‘\ Mikir 'Tale and its Santali Paralhd.s, 
JRORS. XIV. I. March, 19‘28. i:59-i:5 |i. 
'Tale. 

'Enigma in licliori, JRORS, XIV. 1, 
March, 1928, 8,'1-11.'5 Cioes [larallels ot 
Ihe tale Irom the Tihelaii 'Tales 

■Re-)Oined on the Deities ol Jalkar.s, 
JRORS, XV, ;5-4, ,Sept,-Dec, 1929, .590- 
99 p Sii|ier.stition 

‘Originals and Parallels ol Santal Tales, 
JASR. 2.5, 1929. Tales. 

MTTRA. P. K. 

‘A Munda 'Milk-Tale, MIL, XV111, ‘2-.S, 
June Sept , 19:58, 15:5-()2 p. 'Tale. 

MITRA. S. C. 

‘Oil the IlarjiarowTi or the Bihaii 
\Vo\ven’.s Ceremony for Producing Rain, 
J.VSR, 189(‘) Ceremony. 
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‘On a case ol Agliorjianthisni Ironi 
Saraii District, Hiliar, ,)ASH., 
Su|)crstili(in. 

'Notes on a Cun<»us Tradition current 
in Ilatiuia Kaj, JASl]., ISittl. 

‘Iteiij^'ati .111(1 ttihari I’otklore Aliout 
lliids JASll, I't. 1. 18'.m and I>1 II, 
IK'KI Tails 

'I'lilkluri 111 IleiHlli'ss mail 111 Norlli 
liiliai. .1 Aiilti Soc Itonil).i\, X, Ci, 11)1)0 
Tale 

'Kiddles (urreiil in Itiliar, .lASli. 1,XX, 
PI ;i, 11)01 Itidd'es 

‘Ae( uiiuil.ilion Dioll and Hlisiiies Iroiii 
liiiiai, .lASH, ;i, 11)01 

'.Somi' liiiiaii Maiili.is or iiicaiitatiiiiis. 
.1 .\iitli .Soc I’lOiiiliac, IX, I Dll’, 'lOO- 
oTt ji (lives IL’ cliariiis vvliuli aie full 
ol |ioeli( Icelilias 

■,M,i;,'i( .uid \\ iIcIk I at I on tlie (,lio|,in,i!,'- 
piii Pl.iU .111, .I,\.S1> , 11)11 .Siipeistitioii 

'Demon Colts m Mimdari Clnlduii's 
(lames, .lA.Sl) llllC) .Sniierslition 

'.\ 1 olkt.ile ol a New I’viie Ironi Noilll 
IIiImj ,ind ils v.iiiels, .DiOltS, III, .'1, 
.Sej)! , 11)17 . ,i78 10,7 p, 'I'ale 

'Tile M.inao-liee ni llie M.nnaae Hiliial 
ol llie .\l)oi lollies ol Cliolaiiaapur .iiid 
Sanl.ili.i, .molts, V, June, 11)11), 
'J71)-71 Ciislom. 

'On Ilihari Cliarm lor Itain-Compelliii" 
and ltam-.slo|)])inf’. JltOKS, \l. .'t. 

Sejil , ID'JO, Ml-17 ji Cnslom. 

‘On Worship ol lh(; Pipal-Tree in .Norih 
Itiliai, .mORS, VI, 4, Dee.. '920, .772-74 
p Siipersiilioii 

'(Jn Some Hindi Folksong,s Irom Dis- 
Irict ol Saran, J. Anlh Soc. Ronihav, 
XII (19201, 7-;jl p Songs 


'Studies III tin cult of the Dislncl of 
Cliamp.ir.in in .Xorlli Riliar cull ol 
tile godliiig Hiielilie Deo, .FllORS., \I11, 
2, .Iiine, 1922, 1811-41 ]i Siiperslilion 

'On a Sant,ill .Aniiologieal Folk tale ol 
the 'Mane uiui Fuelies’ type, JMS, 
XIV. HI2:t-21, 2ll-l(') p Tale 

’Wali'i' Spiiils in North Rihar, .Mil., 
Ill, .'! 1. .Sei)t-De(. tD'J.'I, IDCi-'JOl p. 
Sup( rstilion 

( h.impar.iii Rihaii's Ileliel ahonl the 
(all Hole ol the Indian Cuckoo, .Mil, 
III, ,i 1, Si pt Dee , ID'J.i, '24(1-17 ji 

llehel 

'(.liaiiiparaii liiliaii's lielK-l .ihoiil tile 
We.iver Rod, .Mil, HI, A 1, .^ept-Dee, 
l'.)2:!. 21.8-19 p llehel 

'(,h imp,nan llihaii’s Ileliel ahonl a 
So,ike, .Mil. Ill, A-l, .Sept-Dee, )',)2:i, 
'.’70 p Itehel 

( h.imiiai III Itiliaii's Ileliels ahonl the 

(.oln.i and llie Dhaiii.ni, Mil, II., A 1. 
•Sept Dei , lil‘2,A 271 p llehel 

'Siiidies III llie cull ol the District ol 

Cli.imp.aiaii in North liiliar, .IltOR.^'., 
X, l-D, Mail'll .liine, 1921, lll-))() p. 

Snpeislitions 

llesides ahove the lollowing topics loo 
.lie diseiissed 

(ill The cull ol the godesslnig Dovv.ir 
Devi , 

( 111 ) The cult ol the godesslnig Sajiahi 
Devi , 

liv) The (lilt ol the godhng Ajg.nhe 
Nath , 

(v) 'File cult ol the Dise.ise Codling 
Coreya llalia , 

(VII TJie cull ol Filial godling l.aiir 
llaha or Ithini Hah liaha ; and 

(vn) The cull ol Sn.ike Pillar godling 
■Naga Raha 

‘On a Santal Folktale ol the Hero and 
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Dicty Type, JBORS,, XII, 1. March, 
140 46 p Tale. 

A Note on Human Sarciflce among the 
Sanlals. .J1U)KS. XII, 1, March, 19126, 

1 W.\-7u p. 

On a Ho rolk-taU* ol llic \vick('d 
yiifC'irs Tvf)(', .IHOlkS, XII. 1. Mii[(;li, 
1926. 162-69 p. Talc. 

'.Sanl.-ili laic in Sanlali I’olk-Songs, J. 
Anih. Soc llomhay, XHl, (1926), 47- 
.')1 [). Songs. 

‘On a Salya I’ccr’ Legend in Sanlali 
guise, JHOKS, XIII, 2. .lime. 1927, 147- 
,■>7 p. Legend. 

‘riirtluM No|(‘ on a Ho I'olk-'I'ale ol lh<' 
Wicked Queen’s Type, .IMOILS, XIV, 1, 
.March, 192S. l.l.'i-lIS p. Tale 

rurlher Note on Human Seciifice 
among Sanlals, ,I1U)RS , Xl\’, 1, M.irch 
19‘2.S. 117-19 p. 

‘Note on Ihi' I’nc-CiiU in llie Dislrie.t 
ol P.dna in Soulli lliliar, .IllORS , XIV, 
2. .huie, 1928, 278-81 ji Siiperslion 

‘On two more Sanlali I’olk-lal<‘s ol ‘Her 
Mann und I'uches’ Type, Mil , VHI, 2-.'L 
.Iuue-Se[)l , 1928, 209 18 p Tales 

'The Dog-Bride in .Sanlali and Lfgjch.i 
Lolklore, .IBORS , XIV. .‘ 1 , SepI . 1928. 
122-2.'i p Tale 

The Oallerpillar Bos and Calleriullar 
hushaiid in .S.intali and Lhola Lolklore, 
.IHOHS, XIV, 1. De< I9‘28, 4‘26-28 p 
Talc; 

‘.NoUss on Dog-wor.shif) in Ihe Ha/ari- 
hagli DisIricI in Cholanagpur, JBORS., 
XIV. 4, Dec, 1928, l.TJ-.TI p .■'’jper.sti- 
lion 

Notes on tli(‘ Birhors Legend About 
Ravan’.s ahduealion of -Sila, JBORS, 
.XIV , 1, D(>c , 1928, ij48-.'ir) fi Legend 


‘N’oles on Some South Bihari godling 
of li.shery and hunting. JBORS , XIV, 4, 
Dec , 1928, aaO-OO p Super.slition. 

‘On A lar Travelled Slar-Mylh, MIL, 
VIII, I, Dee, 19‘28, 248-.')8 p M>lh. 

‘On the North Bihan Cult ol the 
goddessling Tushari and il.s Bengal 
Analogues JBORS, XV, 1-2, .March- 
.lune. 1929, 224-10 p Superslilum 

‘.\ Noll- or Human Saeiillee Among the 
Birhor of Cholanagpur, JBORS, XV, 
1 2. Man h June, 19‘29, ‘Jll-J.') ]). 

‘On a Birhor I'olklale ol the Wicked 
Queen's Tyjie, JBORS., XV. 1-2, March- 
.lune, 19‘29, 216.Ml p Tale 

‘l-'uilher Noles on Ihe Dog Bridi' in the 

S, ml,ill and Lejx ha I-'olklore, .IBORS., 

XV, .; 1, SepI -Dee , 19‘.'9 600-06 p. 

T. ile 

‘The ‘Magical Conlhc L in Sanlali. Ben¬ 
gali and Ao Nag.i l''olk-lore. Mil , IX, 
‘2 .‘1. June .SepI .. 1929, 17.‘l-80 p Tale 

‘Noles on a RecenI Inslaiice of Ihe I'olk 
Beliel .ihoul loundaliou Saieiilii'e irom 
(diolau.igpur, Mil, XI, 1. .March, 19.'I1, 
28 ;i2 p Behel, 

‘Sliidies 111 Ihe l''olklore ol North Bihar, 
JBOBS. XVII. 2-:L June-.Sej)l„ HKU. 

Tales 

la) The Indingenl Brahaman and the 
Helpless Bird, 189-81 p. 

(h) The M.igie Fiddle that Bladded out 
the Rat’s Secret, 192 9,') j). 

‘Fiiilher .Notes on the Kolarian Belief 
about the Neolithic culls JBORS , XVII, 
4, Dec, ]9;J1, .‘I9,a-97 p Belief. 

‘On Ihe worship of Plough in North 
Bihar, JASB , 19;i4. 

‘On Plant-lore from Bihar, JASB, 19.84. 
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‘A N’dlc dll Ihc cull of the A!,ticii1Iiii!i1 
Dielies S;inia arid Chako in North 
Ihhar, JASFl, 1934. 

'Bihiiri Lile in Bihan Biddles, ,I AiUh 
•Soe Bdnihay,VIl, 1, 21 .'lO p. Biddles 

‘Note on the cult oi the fjodhiift N'iifjii in 
South Bihar and on a Bam conipehnq 
rile coiuiecled Iheirwilh. .IBOBS, XXll, 
1. .'Manh, V.KiT, llS-27 |). Siijicrslition 

‘A -Note on the M’slif^es ol Tolennsin 
amoii" Bud of Ifiliar, .IBOBS, XXlll. 
1, M.iri li. 19.‘!7, 11.3 17 [) 'roleiii. 

‘On Ihe (lilt (• f'odhiif:; Kasi Baha 
aiiioii^' the Bud ol Biliar, .IBOB.S. 
XXlll, .3, Sept, 1937, .3(),')-7() p Supeis- 
lllioll. 

‘Nole on a eiinous eusloin ol Sania! 
I'arf^on.is, .IBOBS, XXIII, I. Dec , 1937. 
oLM j) Ou.slrmi 

‘On the (ait ol ffodlnif' Bir Knar in 
I’alainau District, .IBOBS, XX1\', 1-2, 

M.ireli .lune, 19.38, .38 .39 ji. Suia rstilion, 

A Nole on tlie woe.ship ol the f,'odhng 
Basawaii .inioiifc the Aims ol Soiilh 
Bihar, .IBOBS, XXV, 1, March, 19.39, 
.'aS-li.! j». .Super.slitmn. 

MOl DI. \V. 

IXorcisni in Chotanappnr. .).\SB., IM. 3, 

190.3 

.Ml NDA, Lai Siiifch 

‘\ Munda Birth, Mil, XXXVI, I, .March, 
lOaCi. 30 80 jj Ceiemoiiy. 

NAUAVI, S .M. 

Santal Murders, MIL, XXlll, 2, Sept., 

194.3 (Miiriler number), 23()-.')2 

NEOCil, Basant Kumar 

'Lcf'ciui of Patna, lA., Ill, 1874, 149- 
51 f) Legend. 


O’ MALLKY, L. S. S. 

‘Agar.dians ol Sasaram, .lASB , L\lra 
No Pail .3. 1904 

‘Lava Si.idha .ind (ia}a\\al.s, .1 \.SB, 
Pail .3, 190,3. fa'reinony 

PFPPr. \V. 

Bougli Noll'S oil Some ol llie .Antupii- 
lu's 111 ('i.i\.i Dislnel. .TASB , No 1, 18l)t>, 
19 .3.1 [) 

PIlll IPS, 1 I 

‘I'olkloie ol Saiilals, Oi leiilalisl, f, I.'D- 
2lil p and 11, 210 p ,‘! .Sloiies 

PH.\.S.\D, '^arkesll^^ ai 

‘i'olk-songs Bclaling to Dream-lssiieses 
III 'Dohad.i' Slage, II', .\|iril-,lun(', 19.38, 
40 11 p .3 .Songs- 

IIow risheriiieii worship godess Kali, 
IP 0(1 -Dee . 19.38, 70 72 One B.iilad. 

I'.lie ol a Bam 11 Woman iii Hindu 
Socielv. II', II, I, .laii-Maich, 19:39, 

1,3 17 p ,3 .Songs 

Folk song, oi Ihe Thanis, II', 11, 2, 
.\pi il-.Tiine, 19:39. 111-18 p. C, Songs 

‘P'olk .song.s ol the People ol India 
folk songs ol Bihar. Bliopniii Folk¬ 
songs, 'I'lie Bh.iraliv.i Lok 3';ma, I, 
DecemlK'i', 19(11, 49 song’s willi Fng 

lush icndc lings and 11, I, Ajiril. 1902. 8 
songs wilh Lngl.sh le.ideiings, 

PBIDFU X. F T 

Mother Kosi Songs, Mil. XXlll, 1, 
M.iich, 1943, 01-08 p .Songs. 

Bivei Songs ol nhagal|)ur. Mil, XXV, 
I, Man Ji, 194.3, I7-2.‘l p Songs 

B.VV, Lhiinilal 

‘Ls Mahli a Beal Ca.ste .Name, .IBOBS, 

V, 2, .luiK', 1919, 272-82 j). 
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and Sub-Calcs in Karichi 
.JlKlllS, V. ;j. Scjil., l‘J19. 

HAY, (iaulani Saiikar 

‘A 1 i‘W soiif^'s ol tlic Adiliasis ol 
K-dhaii. Mil , XXIX, ;i I, Scpl.-Dcc , 
I'.U'.l, 171! 71 la 1I<) Sfiiiffs 

H \Y, (iaiilaiu S.inkar and 
1)A,S, Hhubaii Mahan 

.\n Oi.iun Dcalh Ccuinonv, Mil., 
XXXIll. S(‘)'lcnil»cr. lha.'l, L’rJ-.'ll p 
Ci'Kiiii.iiv ('.uslnin 

HAY (hmUpiii Saiikar, CllA TTl lI'ADin AY, 
(iAl HAMiA and HISWAS, .Sulia.s 

'\Ia^K a Ht lif.;ii)ns Ccrcnmny in Con- 
ncilion willi llic decease <»1 a lin lii)\, 
■Mil. XXXIW ;i, Scid . I'.lal. I‘)1-1!(M p 
Cl Icnion\ 

HAY. (.anlain S.iiik.ii, CIJAI 1 Or,\l)IlYA\, 
(.Al H.\\(.A ind HAM;H,I1;L, li^^l)\\anall^ 

‘Ih'liLjioiis Hclicl ol llic Hos, .MIL, XXI\’, 
4 !)(•( . i;i.')L 1!8.S ;i((() p Hchcl 

H VY, Salindia \aiain 

‘The Coincision ol .SaiUals lo Ilindu- 
isni, .IlhlH.S,, II, !, Manli, I'.Ilf) 

HOY ClIAl 1)111 HY. V C. 

•Ihc Thanis, Mil, XXXll, 4, Dee. 

‘jih ;to p 

'lolKloic in \id ol Medicine, FL, lY, 
‘.I Sepl , ll)():i, :i()S-()‘) p. 

\ Xole on Sanlal h’olklore, FL, V, 8, 
AukiisI. )!)()4, 2S(i-88 p. 

HOY, .S C 

‘I’lie Coin Sjuril and Tree-Spnl ,n 
Chohinaf,'pui. .IHOllS. I, 1, Sepl., 191.') 
Snpei slilion 


‘Ihrlh and Cliildhood Ceremony ainonf' 
(he Oraons. .IHORS., 1, 1, Sepl., 1915 
Cereinonj, Cusloni. 

‘Frohahle 'I'raee.s ol Toleiu wor.sliip 
anion}* Ihe Oiaons, .IHOKS, I, 1, Sepl, 
191.") 'rolein. 

A Sole on Soinc“ Heinains ol .Yneii'iit 
Asiir.is in Ihe Ham hi Disliiel, .IHOHS., 

I Dei.. 1915, TJ9-.'i;f 

'Ol leiitalioii ol Ihe (ii a\e-.Slones and 
Houses in Cholanatipur, JHOHS, I. ‘2, 
Dee. 191.’>. l!7,”)-80 p 

'Tolein worshij) .Yinoni'sl llie Oiaons, 
Fro('(‘e<i)li},'s ol llie Indi.in St leiiei' Coll- 
leienie, 1915 roleni 

‘Ihe Divine Ms Ills ol Ihe .Mnndas, 
.IHOH.S. 11, 2. .Iiine, 191C. M>lh 

‘roleniisni Amont}sl llie Hiilmis, 
.IHOKs , 11. ;i. .Sepl , nilf. Tolein 

‘,\ (iiiiei.il .\i(Oiinl ol llie lliiliois, 

.IHOHS, 11. L Dei . I91('i, 157-117 p 

Ciisloin Su()ei slilioii 

‘4'he .Soei.il (h'},'ani/.ition ol Ihe Hirhors, 
•IHOHS, III, .Sepl, 19l7,.'h‘).i-7l p 

'Kinship Or}4ani/.ilioii ol (he Hiihois, 
.IHOHS, III, 1 Dll . 1917, 51.4 51 p 

‘.\ .Sole on Tolennsni Ainonesl ihe 
Asms, .IHOHS, 111, 1, Dei . 1917, 5C)7- 
71 p. Tolein 

'The .Maiiiaf,'e C.u.sloin.s ol Ihe Hirhor.s, 
.IHOHS. I\, 1, March 1918, (12-90 p, 
Cnsloin. (areniony 

‘Hull), CInlilhood and FuherU Cere¬ 
monies Ainorif* Ihe Hirhors, .IHOH.s, 
IV, 2. .Iiiiie 1018, ‘JH-:il ]) Cusloin 
Cereinoliy 

‘De.ilh and k'niieral Cuslonis ol Ihe 
Hirhors, JHOHS, IV, 3, Sepl., 1918, .307- 
21 j) Cii.sloin Cerenionj. 
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‘Kc'liRion i)i Ihc Birhcirs, JKOKS, IV, -1, 
D< ( , 15)18, Ijo-H'J. Religion 

‘Disirihulion iuid Nalurr* ol Asiir Sites 
Ill (Jiolaii.igpur, JROHS, VI, S, Sept , 
15)12(), .yj()-42:$ p 

'riu’ Pilhiras cil Clidtiiiiaf’piir, .JRORS, 
VI. 1 , Dec-.., 15)20, .V27-S5) ]>. 

I'hc Relif^'ious Mcivcincnl aiiKaif' 

llic Oracms. MU, I. 15)21 

'Kiiisliip , 111(1 Marnaf^c (lijL'anisalinn ol 
Ihc Palmas, .lh')HS, Vll, 1. .\laiili, 
15121, -Jo-rj p. 

'V Palian.i l-'olk lal<> Alxuii cfc.ilioii o| 
Man. .Mil , 11. Scpl , 15)25) Talc 

riic ‘H'xls’ ol Ihc Oraons. .Mil . II, .t. 
Scjil., 15)22. IS/-,")? p. Hclif,'iori, Siipcr.s- 
I ll loll 

rsornsm in Cholaiiaf,'pui, .IRORS, IX, 
1. .Mai cl I, 1()2;{, 11K-;15) p 

A Possihlc I'3thriic Ra.si.s I'or Ihc Saiis- 
knlic Idcmciit in Mniicl.i I.aiif'iiaf'c, 
•IRORS. IX. ;M, Sept-Dec, I5)2;i, 

• iTO 5),'t p I.iiif^uistie 

.Mat,'i(al Praclic.s, Omens and Dreams 

.imon<> lIic' Rirhors, .IRORS, X. S, Sejil., 
15)21, 2()5)-2() j) Supcrslilion 

1 he Oraoii l-’casl ol' .Sal l-'lowcr. 
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AKSHAY KUMAR KAYAL 

‘JIUTJA FESTIVAL’ 


My altention has been drawn to tlu* article “Jiutia Festival : A 
reconsideration of the concept of ‘Generalization”, by S. L. Srivastava 
in the 'Folklore’ of Auf(iist, I \\an( to ])ut forward something as 

an addition to Ihe statement of the author, without entering into any 
controversy. The author has said tlial ‘this festival is spread only in a 
particular area, i.e., in eastern U. P. But this is not quite a correct 
statement. Jimutavahana is worshipped not only in U. P., but also in 
!>ent;al and liiliar.' From an arlicle piiblislua! in 'Man in India' .March, 
[». N. it a])|a‘ars that tins feslisal is in \ogue in the I’linjah also. 
Women of Bankura. Midnapois' and other districts ol Wisst Bengal 

observe Jimutavahana Vrala or Jitastami Vrata and listen to the katha 

or stories refi'rring to the greatness of the di'ily. .)iniula\ahaiia or 
.liulhandhan is the same di'ity. as suggesteil hv the author 

In Sanskrit lileraluri*, \iz.. Kathasardsagar, \ nhal Isatliamanjari 
etc.. Jimutavahana has hcim mentioned as the son of Salivahana or 
Jimutaketu. In Bengali folk poems and books on Vratas he has been 
re(('rr(‘d to as the .miu ol 1li(“ Sun and there is a curious slor\ regarding 
his biith. In one Bengali Vrntakoiha he has been called as the son of 
king Salivahana and the founder of Jitastami Vrata.2 


Hefenmce has hec'ii made to l!i(‘ woishi|) ol Jiinulaxahana in llu' 
Smrili digests, eg,, (iamalkarcinlamain and \'arsakniya allnlnili-d to 
^’achaspati Mi.sra and A’idyapali 'I hakura respeclix ely. Tiiey hax'e 
staled that it xvas taken from Bliaxisya Puran. and N’lshniidliarmollar 
Puran. 'I'lK're is relereiici' to Jimutavahana in hooks like ^’ars.‘lkrlfxa hv 
Budradhar.'^ 

Pi'i’haps Jimutavahana could no! secure respectable position in 
higher socii'tii's of India. Worship ol Jimutavahana xxas forhiddc'n in llu* 
society of Kshatriya.s coming to Bengal in llu' hookhd ‘Maha.jjar Nama' 
J'lierc xvas of course no objection to smut Ihe olVerings to Ihe 
deity at the houses of other jicojilc.' 

-Mr. Srivastaxa lias rcfcrrial to iiianv stories of .liiitbandhan, hut has 

a 

not gixcri any detailed accouni of any story. Stories of Jiiiuitax ahana 
as current in castiirn India have liein noticed by Prof. Chiiilaharan 
Chakravarti in esteemed journals.^ 


REFERE.N’CES : 

(1) (’.. Chakriivarti—The slory el J mini avail ana in Eastern India. The .Adyar 

Library Bulletin XXV, p. IJH). 

(2) A. T. Mazumder—Meyeder Vhalakalha (l.'K’ri B. S.l p l/.l-TO. 

(d) The Adyar Library Bulletin Vof. XXV, p .*110. 

(4) S. K. Das—Regulations for Kshalnyas Ironi Hindustan residing in Bengal. Man 
in India March, IMO, p. 13. 

(.')) The Adyar Library Bulletin Vol XXV p. 308-12 and Sahilya Parrsal Paliika. 
I3fi7 B. S. p. 167-82. 



BOOK REVIEW 

FOUR PAPERS ON LITERATURE AND LINGUISTICS by V. I. Subramonlam, P. R. 

Subramaniani, K. Panncrselvam and A. Govindakutty, published by Meenakshi 

Puthaka Nilayam, Madurai, 1, 19768, paperback, Pp. 48, Price : 1.75. 

'I'lir.sp [)ai)t‘rs weri' .sulimitted lo Ihc Sc'coiul Intcnialioiial Con- 
icreiue-Seniinar ol d'aniil Stu(lu'.s. .s])()nson‘(l by the* liitiTiiulional Asso- 
lialion (d' 'raniil Ke'scaitli (l.-V'l'H) in Madras in lb()8. Since the* lirsl ol' 
ilu* I'onr papi'i's, was Icll nnnccessarv liy tlie* .\cadt‘tnic (Inmmiltce ol Iho 
Conference-Seminar it was returned forthwith. Second to fourth too 
were returned to the authors later which prompted them to publish the 
booklet which has the following papers : (1) Landmarks in the History 
of Tamil Literature, Pp. 1-12, (2) Folklore as Precursor of Literature 
Pp. 13-28, Pp. 13-28, (3) A Dimodel System of Inscriptional and Literary 
Dialect, Pp. 20-40 and (4) Vocative Pp. 41-48. 

Till* conlrdjidnr of Ilu* lirsl arliclc in his survey of flu* 'I’aind liU*- 
rature has not done justice to his predecessors who rendered effective 
services for the development and progress of Tamil literature. 
While detailing folklore study in Tamilnad he has written that 
the “Collections of folklore has been attempted by M. Arunachalam, 
K. \\ Jaf’annalhnn. N \’ananiainalai clc " hid the history ol lolklorc 
study of I'annlnad pro\ idi* a dill'crcnl piclurv It is a partial slalcnu-ni 
This type of partial survey is not wanted in a learned pai)er. P. R. 
•Suhrainaniain's paper is tin* best of Ilu* lour. 11c has tried to desi rihe 
thi* unrelined and ri'lined lolklore and also the inorphologN ol lolk 

genre and said ‘Folklore takes the averaged-out dialect as its medium.’ 

lie wanted to [)ro\ide eonci'rned ri'aders with the understandinf; ol their 
hkene.ss(‘s and dill'erences among tlu* folklore and literature, lie hope- 

that his is an impetus for the students of literature and linguistics in the 
field of Tamil folklore but it should be said that some of his ideas 
IS languid and the treatment is not as oxhaustivi* as is wanted Irom a 
scholar ol his stature. There are many points where agreement with 
the author may not be possible. As for example, he says : “Colloquial 
words and slangs are abundant in folklore. But its dialectalism has been 
replaced by literary style in the epic.’ This is not cent percent 
correct. The third article is an attempt to compare the langu¬ 
age of inscriptions (1. D. of 7th, 8th and 9th centuries A. D. with the 
contemporary dialect of Teevaram of St. Appar who lived during the 
period of later Pallava king Mahendravarman (600-G30 A.D.) and the 
fourth paper is on vocative which is used to address a person. The 
vocative system of the Dravidian cultivated languages, according to the 
author, may he described with the help of a minimum number of rule.s 
To substantiate this he has given some examples. It is a good reading. 


Dr. B. N. Shastree 



EDITORIAL 


AlUfii'it, Ifl'ill 


Men ciuinot jiH'ortl l<» live tof'etlier on their merits and they adjust 
themselves by their demerits—by their eiistoins and traditions and by 
their lov(‘ of j^ossip or by sheer toh'rance. Here af^ain. as so often, 
nailin' ilelif’hts to put ns between (‘\trenie antaf^onisms. and our safety 
is in the .skill with whieh we keej) diaj'onal lini'. A sound mind will 
derix'e thi' principles of bein^' respi’ctlul to (hi'sc from insight, with ever 
.1 [nirer ii.'.eenl to the suUieii'nt and absoluli' right. The transmission ol 
knowledge, opinion, do(‘triiu-s. jiraetices. etc. Irom generation to gem*- 
ration is tradition. And eonseijuently. while we (‘xamiiie numerous eus- 
loms and traditions whieh havi* bi'en recognised (‘ilher as actual siir- 
sivals to totemism or as relics ol' the id(‘ology. we lind that they are 
deeply rooted in Indian society. 

It is well-known that tiu' m('mbershi[) of the elan is determnu'd by 
(n'seent. In llu' last ei'iitiiry. following Hachofen. ('thiiologisls wi'n- 
agreed that descent was reckoned originally through the mollier 'I his 
\ lew has bei'ii rejeeli'd b\ man ly all aiilhoritii's without any agieed 
alternative. It has again bi'cii realVirmed by HritVault who said that the 
(-1(1 \i(‘w IS correct. 

The members of the clan have a strong sense of affinity, even 
identity, with their totem species. The men who live on witchethy- 
grubs, thriving when they thrive^ starving when they starve are literally 
flash of their flash and blood of their blood—a relationship which they 
express by saying thiit they are witehetty-grubs. Hence, when the autho¬ 
rity exercised by the clan elders gives rise to ancestor worship. The 
ancestors are not worshipped in human shape but in that of the totemic 
animal or plant. So the first stage in the evolution of totemi.sm was 
segmentation of the primitive sorde, which divided in order to gain 
access to different success of food supply. So long as the now groups thus 
created lost touch with one another, the change was merely quantitative 
—two groups instead of one ; but at some stage it became qualitative. 
Instead of continuing to get their food independently by simple appro¬ 
priation, they became integrated as a pair of interdependent clans. The 
food produced by each group was distributed between the two or more 
and this system of co-operation was maintained by means of taboo. This 
is said by George Thompson. 

.Many in.stanees are recorded from modern tribes of the transition 
from matrilineal to jiatrilineal de.seent. none of tin* reverse jiroeess. \V(‘ 
(Ind that matrilineal de.seent preponderates slightly in the hunting- 



}.;ra(les. but then declines, rapidly in the pastoral grades, much more 
slowly in the agricultural. This shows that the mode of descent is 
corrected with the mode of production. 

Again in the pre-hunting stage there was no productnui. there was 
(uily simple appropriation of seeds, fruits, and small animals, and con- 
sefiuenlly there was no division of labour. With the invention of sj)ear. 
however, hunting becanu' the num's task, while the woman continued 
the work of food-gathering. This is modified again and sexual division of 
labour in the came into existence due to the relative immobility of 
women during pregnancy and lactation. This was followed by economic 
division of labour and birth of caste system : This caste system in India 
has its own peculiarity and characteristics which should be studied 
elaborately and in this respect country’s folklorologists should not be 
neglected and be dependent on the works of some cultural anthropo¬ 
logists or social historians. Let the folklorologists realise this poim 
and let them undertake studies of casie with the aid of folklore but of 
depending on the cultural anthropologists alone. 


MUSICOLOGY 

Sudhihhushan Bhattacharija’s 

KTHNT)-MUS1C0L0GY AND INDIA 

High standard theoretical study. Highly acclaimed by 
the musicologists, press and men of thought and culture 
Crow'n, rexin bound about 100 pages, 1969, Rs. 12.50 

Dr. (Smi.) Purnima Sinha’s 
AN APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF INDIAN MUSIC 

A documented study of high merit with music, 
diagram, graphs etc. 

Crown hard binding, more than 120 pages, 1970, Rs. 20.00 

WOMEN 

Sankar Sen Chipta’s (Ed.) 

WOMEN IN INDIAN FOLKLORE 

An anthology where different folklorologists of India have 
contributed. Foreword : Smt. Indira Gandhi. 

Crow'n, rexin bound, about 400 pages (1969), Rs. 45.00 

Sankar Sen Gupta's 
A STUDY OF WOMEN OF BENGAL 
A research work of a veiy high quality 

Crown about 500 pages, map photos, (1970), 50.00 
INDIAN PUBLICATIONS, 3. British Indian Street, Calcutta-1 
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'PRINCII»AL OB| 



(b) ta promote and sti%iigthen the culttiral and friendly 

India and abroad; ' * . 


(c) to organise folk-arts, folk crafts & photography, folk coStantte, fdlk 
instruments and the ^pe exhibition In Calcutta. or any other place 
within or outside India under the direct supervision of the Society; 


-(d) to publicise and otherwise make known ttie folk-literature, folk- 
arts & crafts, folk-music & dance and other cultural expressions of India 
and other countries, and to organise, hold and assist m the organisation 
of folk-culture gathering, folk-art etc. exhibitions, folk-music and folk- 
drama performances; 


(e) to or^nise folk-art museum, folk-literature library and other 
activities for propagation and advancement of the folk-lire movement; 

(f) to arrange and organise tours, visit to places of interest for research 
■work; 


(^) to publish periodicals, treatises, books and other publications for 
the furtherence of all or any of the objects of the Society; 

(i) to conduct and stimulate research in folk-lore with a view to 
explore the same in the light of the modern achievements and expon- 
ences and to maintain finance, help persons and bodies engaged m such 
research activities; 


and (j) to solicit and receive subscriptions and gifts of all kinds, 
whether absolute or conditional, for the purposes of the Society 


ENROL A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY AND HELP IT TO GROW 

for details please wnte to the Hony General Secretary, 

3. British Indian Street, CaIcutta-1, India 
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1965 to 1970 —Indian Folklore 1956 to 1959 and Folklore 1960 to 1970) 
in December 1970 and to commemorate this January, 1971 issue of 
Folklore will be pubhshed as a Special Number with a rich variety of 
reading materials Contributors are requested kindly to co-operate 
with the management to make it a great success. Write to editor for 
details 
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BUABAGIiAHI MISURA 

BO" KER’S “EOr.K LITERATURE” (GERMANIC): 

A REVIEW ARTICLE' 

It has halt dccidal icaiitlii hi/ the i/oiwniiiicnt of Indio to sjiend 
indtioiis <d riipec'i .n deiHdo/iiiOf the rajioihd loiK/notjcs Out oj tins 
nmneij a major portion anil he s/ient in eoinpdiiui di( lionorirs, le neons, 
(tc. Manij oj the terininohi(/ies and (o.ac/its in other lain/iiai/i's mill he 
t>orrome<l inani/ trniis mill hi' eoinrd The follominii at tide disensses 
.■■neh i>rohlenis jaied in luiiopean lonnines and niaij <iii>e an insa/hl to 
seholais mho mould he moiLinp on this line in India. 

A si iciu (>. ;is il m.-iluri's. rliissifius oiid ;iri':m^M's lliu ( (inci'pls ;in<l 
((•nniiiolo.niu.s, lo 1)0 used ^\iUulu1 imioli oinhif^iiily. A> such Iho pro 
p:ir:ilion ol a li'Mcal work ooniVonis llii' aiiHior wdh a \anol\ ol' pro 
ijloiiis, 1 lioso proJiloiiis iiicludi' llio soioclion ol laiii^iiaj^o. borrow in^ ol 
u»( al)iilar\ Ironi ollior hraiiolu’s ol kiu-w lod,yo, lorms and conoopi insiili' 
<;nd (Hdsidc" llu' disciplino, lli(‘ ioiinal oi' Ih*- arraiii^onionl lo ho lollowi'd 
and a hosi oi sii< ii I'acls. 

In lids paper, llio llu'orolical considoralions I'acod i)\ tlio coiiiinilloo 
is consuli'rod in liio liOLjinninj^. in oidor lo i oinprolionod llu' nionls and 
doniords ol liio \ohiiiio iindor ro\iow'. I'lio proliloins lor coinpihnyf a 
diclionarv as onniinoiah'd in llio prroordmi' para!Hi-a|)h was disciissod h_\ 
dio ('dilorial hoard al Iho Inlornalional (!onyross ol' Uoi,nonaI h’liropoan 
rihnology and I'olklori' hold in Slookliohn in Idol and llu (dAP con 
loronco hold al Namur in ld.').‘5"’ kaif^hsh was choson as Iho odilunal 
lan^'inif,}!' lor Ihc (hclionar\ and I'rcnch, (iorinan, and oik* ol the 
Scandinavian languayos as subsidiary languages. II noccssarv, concopls 


irom Slavic and Spanish oriffin wore to be considered for inclusion.'^ 
i'he object of the dictionary was set lorlh as follows ; 

(a) ...lo render each term or conec'pl in some representative 
languages. 

(b) ...to (Udine the content of llie concei)ts, esfablish their dimen¬ 
sions and their relations lo other ethnological and folklorislic 
concepts.'* 

The dietionarv was also to assume an "authoritative attitude” 
instead of formally reporting the opinion of other scholars. Prof. Ake 
Hultkrantz, the chief editor of the series, in his article in Laos/’ explains 
the probli'in of prejiaring lexical liteiature on ethnology and puts for¬ 
ward a scheme for this si>ri(*s. According to him the problems for the 
preparation of an ethnological dictionary are threefold,'’ i.e., (1) type 
categories are lo be detined in .such a way that ethnological materials 
can b(' tilted into it, (2) though type* categori(‘S can he established for 
social and menial culture, it is dillicult to devcU»p type categories for 
material culture. (.'J) ethnological diclionary should be compiUd on tlu‘ 
basis of functional arrangement ol (‘thnological materials ratlu'r than 
historical aloiu*. d'o .sum u|) lIuHkranl/.'s arguments, it can hi said that 
he advocates a synthesis between the historical \ iew point, conceptual 
analysis and functionalist disiiissiims. lie follow imI these princiiiles 
closely in Lllinoloijifal ('oncc/)/,s (NOl I of this senes). Hut he did not 
comprehend the problems lo be faced by Hodker, whose primary concern 
was oral literature. As such Bilker's /'o/A: Lilvvaliiro ((iernmnir) had to 
be a departure from the agrei'd priiici[)les laid down by the editorial com- 
initlci'. As till' scieiK (' ol I'olklore in the Knglish speaking countries, is 
a little more than a century old. terms and cencepis in Ihiglish language 
to express tlu' \arious genres of oral literature are so meagre that, terms 
and concepts from the (li'iinanic languages can be adaiited, if and when 
necessary. But a question naturally arisi's whether terms and concepts 
evolving from a [larlicular cultural context can be satislactorily adapted 
m another context, without change in the meaning, both literal and con- 
ci'ptual. riie second (juestion that may be raised in this regard is how' 
tar inventive terminology could be accepted to express the concepts of 
the folk, with whose literature we are concerned. Before analysing 
these questions in the context of Bodker’s work, it will bo worthwhile lo 
note Bodker's own comments about it. 

Bodker, in compiling the dilleri'nt terms and concepts of folk litera¬ 
ture has leaned heavily on von Sydow’s inventive terminology. What 
Bodker expressed in his article in Loas in 1955, seems lo be his goal in 
1905 in the work under review. Discussing the terminological problems 
m folklore, Bodker stated : 
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I have learned to a great extent on von Sydow’s 
terminology but unfortunately von Sydow never got 
to a conclusion of his work in this field. That account.s 
tor the great fact that part of the terminology proposed 
1)\' him is only vaguely defined; and oning to translation 
into both Cicrman and English, the same coneeiit is often 
placed under more than one heading. Even though this 
causes some ineonvenienee I do not hesitate to declare 
that von Sydow's terminological suggestions are highly 
instructive and of great imjiortance ftir a more jirecise 
understanding of the categories of Iradition and 
popular thought.^ 

As regards the language to he employed in the dictionary, Bodker 
completely disagrees with the editorial committee, contradicting thereby 
the eone('i)ls of “secondary liTins'’ and “aulhorised (Ndinili 
Explaining the reason for his disagreement he says ■ 

In itself, the English language, as compared with the 
above mentioned “seeondarv” languages, is so lacking 
in folklorislie terms that it can not form the solo 
basis of a Dictionary of Folk Literature; nor is it 
possible simply to translate the national ti'rms from 
those languages into Englisii. thereby foning upon 
llie English language a terminology of fori'ign origin.*^ 


As a resull of wbieli Bodker uses Engli.sb as editorial language, but 
terms and eoneepls from Danish, I’aroese. (o'rman, Dutch (Holland), 
letdandie, Norwegian, wS\\edish, Old r^nglish ha\e bein treated in oiiual 
['ar with Englisii. For Ibis reason TIultkranIz in IIk' preface to lliis 
N'otume remarks that the materials liave been pn'seiiled uinh'r “nalional 
denominations instc'ad ol being nderred to tlie functional type they 
represent”.'-^ The above menlione<l slali'inenl of Bodker when eonpiared 
with the remark of Hullkrantz, suggi'sis eh'arly llial Bodker d<»es not 
consider it as valuable to adapt terms and eoneepls of a cut lure group in 
another context. So he disagri'cs willi tlu' eoinmillee m regard to 
“authorized” definitions as llie basis of the dielionarv. Explaining his 
\icw, Bodker verites : 


The writer has not thought himself compcdenl to 
formulate and “authorize” his definitions hiil has 
endeavoured to rejiort as objeclividy as possible 
without introducing subjective erilieisms, such as 
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he has frequently felt about the often peculiar 
formulations giM>n by the authors quoted.'® 

This explains the fact that Bodker has his doubts about the “peculiar 
formulations” by the authors which could adequately express the 
concepts of the folk. Since Bodker’s ai)proach has been to “report as 
objectively as possible”, he has been criticized by the e<lilorial committee 
for making the work encyclopaedic rather than dictionary. But no 
body can fail to appreciate the trenuaidous task undertaken by Bodker in 
l>roviding cross references to similar, synonmous or parallel terms and 
concepts. It would have been much more apprc'cialed if he would have 
i ommented about the definitions in each item. Since he has compiled 
the dictionary with rich cross references, it is for the folklorists to pick 
up or decide which terms and conce])ls ex])lain adecjualely his materials 
under examination. 

For the purpose of the present paper, a few terms and concepts will 
be examined to show which of these terms ex|)rc>sses themselves adequately 
and which of llumi is ambiguous. In denning folkfalr, Bodker (ruol('s 
Aarne, Thompson. Krappe, Dorson and Roberts 1'hough Thomj).son 
feels that the German term niarclicn, is more adcfiuate. tluo’e is no d('ubl 
about the fact that folktale has achic'ved the sanu> meaning as th.al of 
marclicn, because of its wider us('. More so. it encoin|)asses the whole' 
Held of folk narratives. Similarly the term folk soiiff. defined as ‘a song 
which has been erc'ated by common jieoph'” is more inclusive than soiuj. 
which may mean art songs also. Of course when the qiaslion of ds 
origin is discussed, i. e.. whelher it is of comnuinily aulhoiship or 
individual authorshi|). Ilu' ti'rm has to be (‘\presse-d in re'gard lo its lirld 
context. Since folk sont/ is often correlalc'd with popular oi' mass 
literature, the concern of the folklorists is to distinguish hi'twei n Ilu* 

\ arious uses, h’or the folkorists a folk soikj im'aiis a song in the oral 
tradition, ratlu'r than composc'd songs by indi^idual authors for pro- 
])aganda ]nirposes as found in communist countrit's. Once this basic 
concept is accepted, the different genres like ballad, carol songs, work 
songs etc . can easily classified according to their form, contents or 
theme. 

In deHning Mglli. Bodkc'r has ([noted only Thompson and Krapiie. 
I’hough the definition is considered in folkloristic sense, I'rc'udian, .Tungian, 
or .structural definition of Levi Strauss ( annot be entirely omitted, riu'se 
definitions would clarify the concept underlying the term mgtli in a 
broader way would have been of benefit t() the folklorists. The term 
myth in its generic sense denotes “what is said”. But Th(»mpson gives 
it a dimension by interpreting it as a tale that “tells of sacred beings 
and of semi-divine heres and of the origin of all beings, usually through 
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the agency of these sacred beings”. Olrik defining the similar term Mgte 
suggests il as a definition of contc'iit rather than form and considers it 
as a sub-category of Sagn. So in order to make the term more com- 
prehensive, in respect of form and content, it would have been welcomed 
to include' definitions e)f anthropologists, i)sychologisls and other social 
scientists. 

The terms fairy lale and fcen-niarclicn are unfortunate translation 
of the French term conte des fees, which cannot be considered as a 
possilde sub category of folklale, since tlu' term for all practical i)ur- 
poses does not have much ri'levance. In only a few tales the fairies or 
fees are of |)rimary concern to tlie tal<“. 'fhe tale's depict more about the 
traditie)nal beliefs rather than the* adventures of the' fairies. As bet¬ 
ween the' terms arfiafalilc and tricLsIcr fable, neithei ol lliem see'in to be 
clear. Rather the term tcickrslcr tale is more inclusive. 'I’lie central 
ettraetion of the tale is the trickster and his foolish actiem. The aetio- 
leegical e\|)lanation is of secondary im|)ortance. 

The term legend is alse) not se-lf e'^|)lanntory, unless il is classified 
according to religious and ne)n-religioiis nature'. Even so it is ve'ry hard 
to comj)rehend what the' te-rm exaelly means, since it .seuiie'limes 
end)races the myths, explanatory tale* aiiel a numbe'r e)f similar le'iins. 
The' be'st ele'tinitiem e)f a le'gend perhaps we)iilel be a tale' abend a persein 
eir jdace' or an eve^nt, be il le'ligious eir se'eular. 

Cemsiele'ring the inve'ntive termineileigie's, one' e'annot ignore von 
Sydeiw. Pe'rhai)s he has inve'iiteel a numbe'r eif terms and e'emce))ts, all 
etf which have' neel founel its way te) feilkleiristie' e'urre'ne'v Rut some' eif 
llu'sc' li'ims have be'cn ae'e'e'ple'd feir llu' e larity of the' geine it e'xpre'sses 
Meinoral is oiu' eif sueh eemiages. Il means a lale ol pe'isonal e'xpe'ii- 
i iie e', w ineh through passage' eif time' linels plae e' in the' Iraehliemal narra- 
!i\e's. Pe'iie ke'rl elaritie-s the le'rm in a more' realistic wa\ by e'lhieielaling 
dial ' the' e'\|)e'rie'ne'es freim whie'h a ineinaral greiws may be' eliviele'el into 
two main grouiis • those that are' re'li'ase'el by exle'inal causes anil those' 
that sjning fiom inle'rnal iinye'hic proee'ss”. So far as the' use' of the' 
le'rm in the' voeabulary of the folklorists is e'oncerneel. the' inle'rnal psy- 
ehic jiroeess se'cms to me' a plausible e'xplanation for its survival in traeli- 
lion. Fahulale, a mono-e])ise)elie' lale, whieh is non pe'rsonal, but a be'- 
lie'ved e'veid is so e'lose' to ollu'r forms of fable' that il is very ehlTie ull to 
elistinguish its real eharaelerislie' In lolklorislie' seholarship it has be'cn 
g/ven I'litrane-e' to more in the si'iise' of fable', as the' le-rm lahula (the* 
name eif the (lerman journal) is more a broader term elenoling folk 
narrative in general rather than its ge'neric me'aning 

Another important coinage of son .Sydow is aieolype By this le'rm 
he nu'ans that a tale in a siiee-ial geograjilneal, national or eullure area 
svould take a dilTcrent form. Rut Thompson feels lhal il is an 
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exaggerated term as regards its usefulness is concerned. More so, it is 
not distinguishable from the term t>nriant The term Urform has been 
accepted in the vocabulary of the folklorists laying stress on historic- 
g(‘ographic method. As i)arallel term, archetijpc is more inclusive, 
which may cover Jiingian concept loo. '^I'he other parallel lerms arc 
lype, fhemo, original ihewe etc., out of which type has attained a speci¬ 
fic connotation for the folklorists, in the s(‘nse Thompson defiiu's it as a 
tale having independent exislein t-, without depending for its meaning on 
other tales. In this sense, it is diflVrent from Urform, or archetype. So 
this dilTerence may be born in mind in distinguishing the terms in their 
conceptual settii’.g rather than considering them as synonomous terms 
in their generic meaning. 

Before considering some of the terms which may be of importance 
to American folklorists, I wish to examine ';om(‘ of the tc'rms defined l)y 
'Vmerican folkbn'ists. One of sneh terms is protest folksong, defined by 
fireenway as “lu'llads com))osed and sung by an individual, or ron.sing 
.\on(/s improvised on the picket line”, to my mind, is not a term of folk 
loristic significance. rbes(' songs may be consider(‘d as po|)ular songs 
or mass literature ‘composed' for a sp<'<‘ific and in %iew. rather than 
‘pontaneous as a folk song is or supposed to be. Out of the terms 
lying tale, tall tale, tale of lying, the tall tale expresses more significantly 
the meaning and ('xaggeratimi about the ‘fake heroes’ in the American 
context. Similarly theme as a group of inotil-' is of ,sj)ccial significance 
to the folklorists rather Hian its lit(Mary meaning corresjmnding to the 
core of literarv tale, in which case' it may mean as an idea too. In 
<)rder to distinguish la'lween the tolkloristic and literary meaning, ic, 
loncreli' and discernible in one band and abstract and philosophic on 
the other band tin' ic-rm thema ma> be considered suitable, in as much 
as it only means a group of mold's 

Out of the lerms Unfinishe<l talc, catch tale. emUess tale, formala 
(ale, cumiilatinc tale, the fi'rm formula tale 's more' .significant, because 
it expresses a certain narrative teehnicine found in such talcs, flu' 
narrator em[)loYS ccTlain catch words or phrase's which gives as cue lo 
the audience' eir re'ade'r lei xisualise that the tale is e'lidle'ss. Ibis talcli 
we)rel x\e»rks like' a phrase feir the' rt'aeU'r or the audie'iiec's and areuise'.s 
curiosity. So the te'rm formula tale is more coini)relu'nsive. 

Be'sides the lerms and ce)ne'e']ds dise-ussed abeive- some' of the' 
Scandinavian te-rms wbieh are eif spevific importance feir the fedkleirisls 
may be discusse'd here .Scluvank is one of such lerms which ceudel be 
accepted by the Ame'rie'an folkleirists. Defined by Be>ll(', it enceunpasses 
joke, jest, merry tale, anecdote, noodle story and a number e)f eilhe'r 
Scandinavian terms, this form of narrative' is more realistic or closer lo 
reality. Since this is a breiader ceme ept than the- either te'ims, it may be 
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Ill importance I'or the American folklorists. Similarly the term visa in 
its j'eneric meaning as “a manner of singing ’ may he considi'red suitable 
in the sliid}' of folk music of sj)ecilic regi<uial cnllure groups. Wassail 
as a “folksong/ sung by children and young people going from luuise to 
iioiist* in coniu'clion with a seasonal ‘luck Nisil’ seems to me a suitable 
conc(‘j)t to he used in llu* scholarshi[) relali'd wilh childriMi’s lore*. Ibis 
term would then ccivcm* calendric .son;/, aiaij ,so/j</. 'I'hc coiua'plual dis 
linclion in case of ballads in both (u'rmanic and Scandimnian languages 
is so vast that, llu'se terms may not possibly be oi inl('rc‘sl to all folk 
Jurists, except in terms of historical rescanch i>n a particular ly[)e or cate¬ 
gory of ballad and its source of origin and its meaning in the parent 
country. 

rnd'ore concluding this discussion, I would like to (Muinu'raU' a pair 
ol terms invimled by \on vS^low, parlicularly to [)ro^e the first question 
raised by me m llu> bt'gnnnng of this paper. flu'se terms ai-e (laahxjisiu 
and rhinicrisDi Tlu' dislinclion ladweini these two terms is only ot 
dcgrei’ ralii(‘r than kind. Holh lln“ lerms depict ‘anlhropomor[)ln/ing' 
iiails of the animals, ^^’hereas aaahxjisi)} is only a charai h'rislic f(‘a 
lure of aninxtl jablvs, chimcnsin desc’ibes about tlu' world ol kings and 
[iriiua'ssc's which is unfamiliar to the ix-asanls. 'fhough the theoretical 
(listinetion belwi'cn llu‘S(“ two it nns speaks ol \on S\dow's kt'cn insight 
III understanding the characlenstic lealures and dislint lion ot \aiious 
tales, it c.'iii hardl\ he accejiled and adajili'd in inleriialional usagi'. 
ftMins and concejits coined or adapted Irom otln'r languagi' should 
ctnuey the general features of the iiarliculai genre or idea rather than 
particular dilVtU'ences found in a lew tab's. Slandardi/alion of terms 
and conct'pls for inli'inalional nst' deiiend largely on generalisation of 
facts. Minor diii’erences will always be there in different culture groups 
with regard to the meaning of the terms which could be exiilained 
deserijitively rallier than I>y trying to invent new terms, which may 
confuse tlu' scholar.s of other languages. wSifiiilarly some of the terms 
may not have similar genres in anolln'j- culture area So forcing of out' 
\ocabidary on another languagi' ai'i'a can hardly be acceiiled. For this 
reason, though von Sydow's tc'rminologies speak of his clear under¬ 
standing and the sharp distinction between dillerenl genns, it ha.s 
hardly been adapted in tlu* vocabulary of the lolklonsls, with certain 
exceptions. 

Coming to my second (jiieslion raised in the beginning ol this papi'r, 
it may be said without fear of conlradition. that it is always better to 
look for the terms used liy the folks themselves ratlur than coining 
terms. The terms useil by the folks Ihein.selves depict both the textual 
and the contextual meaning. 
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Minor genres like pro\'('rl)s, riddles and olher forms have been 
reserved b}- Bodker for a fidure volume. When publislied, Ibis may sup¬ 
ply with some more cross references to the terms and concej)ls already 
comi)iled in this volume. 

AiKJlhcr i)oint may b(‘ raised about the usage of the li'rms and con 
(ej)l.s. in national and international scholarship. Can tlu' culture con 
text involved in a term and concept of a particular language group b(“ 
lransferre<l to another languagt* ? Have all the terms and concepts 
l)arallel or synonomous terms in dilferi'iit languaf. Dillerenl 

language areas have dilfcrent hi.stoiical traditions, in which dill’erent 
terms and concepts hav(' ‘iris('n in diU'erenl lime l(“\'el. I’or ('xample 
ihe j)easanl tradition in Europe may not have any countejpart in (dther 
Asian or American society. As such terms aiui concepts of jieasant cul 
ture in Europe may not have any signiticance for the farming life of the 
early daxs of American society. Exen the l(*rms in Eurojie may have 
undergone change dining the jiassage of tinu'. Perhaps that is the rea¬ 
son for xvhich Bodker disagreed xvilh the committee in formulating 
“authorized" terms to be used by all folklorists, irrespcclixc ol their cul¬ 
tural set u[). 'fliis dictionary fulfills an important aspect ol folklore 
scholarship, in reporting about the dillerenl terms and concepts in 
diU’erent languagi's and their meanings, giving adeijuati' opporlumlx lor 
international scholars to understand comparatixe situation in dilfereiit 
language or culture ari'as. 

But Ihe (lucstion remains to he solved, xvlu'lher “Inlernalional" 
vocabulary in terms and concepts can be achieved, ignoringing tlu‘ national 
terms altogether. One cannot completely ignori' the dominant role ol 
nationalism (for that mailer regionalism also) cxim in lorinulalmg and 
(ompiling folkloristic terms and concepts for national or international 
use. 

With all its demerits (disagreement xvilh llu' laid dox\ n principle for 
the si'i’ics), the dictionary should be considered a xvelconic addition to 
Ihe reft'rence shelf of the student of folklore. Bodker supplu's a good 
bibliography at the end of the diefionary. It xvould have been billir if 
lie had jni'iiared an index of authors (jiioled in the body of the hook, for 
ready reference. Since the diitionary is a deparlnri' from the (uinciiiles 
agreed by the editorial board, the chief editor, Ilullkranlz, assures us of 
a supplementary vohmu' on Western t'lhnology and folklore. When all 
Ihe volumes in this series are published, xve can belter evaluate hoxv 
eil'ectively the .series covers the .scope of regional European ethnology 
and its contribution to Inlernalional folklore scholarship. 

The llarlford Seminary Foundation Connecticut, U. S. A. 
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TWO USEFUL BOOKS ON WOMEN OF INDIA 

Women in India liave played an imporlant part in our sorial life and in our 
lii.slory. They have played ihi.s part in every branch of national activity, from 
high learning to valour on the battlefield. But it is their unobstrusive work in 
the household, in our village or in the towns, that has moulded the naiion. 
Details may be had in the book. 

Women in Indian Folklore 

Ed Sankar Sen Gupta : Foreword : Smt. Indira Gandhi 

II is an anthology where distinguished folklorologisls of different linguistic and 
cultural regions of India have participated. Crown about 400 pages, rexin 
bound, 1969. Rs. 45.00 or -'1)9.00. 

Another important book and a minute study 

A Study of Women of Bengal 

By Sankar Sen Gupta 

An authentic study where not only women as depicted in folklore is described but 
also women from vedic to modern period, the position in marriage and the role 
of matrimonial advertisements, working women —married and unmarried, women 
in the freedom movement and their pohtical role etc. have been described with 
the help of field work, survey and lesearch. Crown more than 450 p. with 
map, photo, rexin bound, 1970. Rs. 50.00 or $9.50. 

These two books will enlighten readers’ minds with correct information of what 
our women have done and are doing. These are not only the picture of the past 
but of the changing present in India. 

Indian Publications, 3, British Indian Street, Calcutta-1. 
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DILAL CIIOl'DIinU 


HISTORICAL APPROACH TO 
FOLKLORE STUDY 


Introduction: 


I 


History and T'otklorc', belong lo two ditrerent diseiplines. Aj)i)arcntly 
lliese two disciplines seem to be, isolated from each other. wSome his¬ 
torians think that history has no inner relation with folklore. They 
think ; ‘History is a record of the aehii'venu'nts of man. IJut history 
proper only deals with facts, and facts can oidy be known from records 
of .some kind or other. History is also a record of the li\es of a few 
grealmen. kings and kingdoms'. ‘'I'he historical view point of a half 
century ago is epitomized by statements of eminent historians and 
essayists to the elVecl that history is the ri'cord of llu' li\-es of a few 
grc'almen, that lln're is no his|or\ apart Irom biography llislorv con¬ 
sisted of reigns, campaigns, dates.’ This was the view of the historians 
III tlu' last ('.'iitiirK's I'orliinatel). in this c('nliiry Ibis ideal is changi'd 
to some exleiil Modern bisloiians and social scieniisls along \\ilii the 
folklol'ists pay much attention to the vital aspects of many social be- 
ha\ionr and the phase's eif tbe- de\e-leipini iit eif soe ie*ty and e iiHure'. 

Throught tlie world, the history of a particular country or a region 
IS being ree-onslriicleel ein the' basis of archaeoleigieal (iiiehngs. choremei- 
leigical data, mainise ripls. cenns. mse'riptions. roe‘k eeiicts. me'ineiirs, memn- 
mi'nls and re'eairels ele'. Ilisleirians so far leioked at leilkleirislic ('lemenls 
with sheer negligene-e. 'Phey still pay li'ss value for this lU'w .science. 

In this century, all arts and scii'iices are co-relali\e and inter¬ 
dependent. Interdisciplinary studies can only throw light on the dark 
caves and compartments of human history. To-day history is ned only 
a science' of chronology of ro\al dynasties or empires. As ci\ilisalioii 
advances and social order change's, the gene'ral ajijiroaeh to human his¬ 
tory also change's. Now-a-elays historians attempt lo niue'il the inler- 
hislory, eiiltural history anel social changes of maidemd I'lns type of 
history is the' history of the i)e‘ 0 |)le' eil' a partieular region or coun¬ 
try. 'Phe I'lemenls of cullnral history an' akin lo folklore, as both arc 
nnree'eireleel traditions e)f Ihe^ people. 

I"olkle)re e omprises of tales, ballads, proverbs, songs, rhymes, cus¬ 
toms, beliels, superstitions, magic, rituals, festivals, fairs etc. The 
totality of folklore contribute enormously towards the reconstruction of 



cultural history of a country. Historians and folklorists thus works for 
a common purpose i.c. for the roconslruclion of cultural hi.story of pco- 
])le of a particular region. The culture-complex and culture trails of a 
particular culture-zone is the subject of investigation of a folklorist, and 
at the same lime it is the .subject of a historian of jieoples' cultural 
history. 

Dynastic historians’ functions are diHerent. rhey attempt to draw 
a chronological picture which naturally present a i)iclure nf uiiper 
.‘'tralum. Cultural historians only [lenetrate into the bottom of soiicty. 
to collect relevant maleiials for peojiles' history. Folklore though not 
history, yet its main objective is to reconstruct the history of mind i.e. 
the history of peoples' total social behaviour. Thus the cullure-his 
torian and the folklorist meet at a certain crossing point. 

Tradition—unreconded tradition of people, is of immense \alue in 
respect of cultural dynamics. Historian \’. A. Smith rightly observes : 

“The historian of the remote past of any nation must he content to 
rely much upon tradition as embodied in literature ’.'^ 

II 

There are four types of sources for the early history of India. They 
are : (i) tradition, (ii) evidence of archaeology monumental, epigrajih'c & 
luimisamatic. (iii) contemporary literature, and (iv) art & architecture 
Tradition is common to history and folklore. Folklore is inter related 
with oral tradition only. Oral tradition is the soul of I'olklore. Written 
literature based on folk tradition or h'gends may indirectly hel]) in the 
studies of folklori'. In India thi“ jnldkas. Ihi' /nironas. the cp/c.s. Idlk- 
tah's. chhddd or rhynu's. ballads, songs or lyriis, and scripluri* are 
consideri'd to be most valuabK' (‘lemenis for its cultural history, 
riiesi' eh'inents ari' also composite particles of folklore ol India, lltmce. 
A\c can say that our earliest history directly (Wpi'iids on folkloric (“li-menls. 
Kach compliments other directly or indirectly 

From this point of view, we can say that 'from Folklore a historian 
can link up history, a linguist can increase his stock of words, a socio- 
economist can have data on folklite which may open up a ni“w vista, a 
socio-biologist can trace up a nation's cultural life, an archaeologist may 
draw a liiK- on the aesthetic senses of the folk jx'opic 'I'he anlhiopo- 
pologist can see a total man through culture-changi-. relics and beliefs. 
A folklorist is the combination of all these. So a folklorist has a most 
important role to play in human history and folklore is a ^ ital subject 
Ihere’.^ 

Folklore over and above deals with the unrecorded traditional ele¬ 
ments of the people. It represents faithfully tlie hopes and aspirations, 
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sorrows and sufTerings, feelings and senlimenls of the folks. In ballads 
{Mymensingh and Eastern Bengal) of East Bengal and in ‘Gopichandrcr 
(jian’, we find the social reality with the blending of feelings and senti¬ 
ments of the folk people. Folksongs (Gajan, Gambhira, Tusu, Bhatiall, 
Bhadu etc.) also carries the blue prints of social phenomena. Hence 
folklore is a historical science. It is "Hislorical” because, it throws 
light on man's past social life and “science” because it adheres to the 
principles of science.'’ It is also closely related to history, ])hilology, 
anthropology, archaeology, social science, ethnography, psychology and 
literature. Folklore is a combination of sciences and arts. Traditions 
are store-house. “History” is indebted to tradition for jireserving the 
most remote facts. But there is a vital difference in the processes of 
historical datings and in the manners of folkloric timings. We can 
achieve the definite period or time from the direct evidences ot history 
such as archaeological findings, monuments, coins, inscriptions etc., but 
in folklore we do not get the exact date. In historical analysis and 
studies the period of a particular king or a dynasty can easily be achieved 
from direct sources. Even the archaeological findings and ancient relics 
could be deciphered through the process radic'-carbon. These jiroccss 
is not applicable to folklore proper. Because folklorislic eUanents are 
neither too old nor too new “There are no static human culture that 
continue without change for a long period of time'.'’ 

In folktales or legends, we get a ‘continum period'. llie narrator 
begins his tales in this wav' ‘Once upon a time llierc was a King' or 
Tong long ago etc. . .’ In India the .story teller begins his tale by saying : 
‘Astlii (iodabari rire Hisbata Slialmoti Tarn' etc....’ Throughout the 
world this i.s the pattern of story li'lling. 'I'liis |)alleni indicates no exact 
period of lime, but ludireclly the lelh'r mingles up tlu' socio-religious or 
socio-economic or socio-political elemi'iils in his or her sloru-s. 'Ihus a 
blue print of lime is left indistinctly in folk tab's, legends c'lc. The 
folktales, legends thus come into close contact with local-history. No 
exactness of time can be achieved from these tales, but a ‘continum 
piwiod'. a long period can be achievi'd out of them. ‘The period may 
vary ; but we reach from pri'historic culture to historic evi'iit'.^ 

RiluaI-fornuila(', historical songs or poems contain informations 
regarding the history of a particular group of pcojih'. Picture of social 
.‘■■ystems or social slriictures are often available from tho-'^e materials. 
But these social struclures do not stretch back to remote past of human 
societies, only because of their cvi'r hanging propensities. ‘Historical 
tales are mainly useful as sources of information about military, politi¬ 
cal, social, institutional, and legal history. Didactic tales provide in¬ 
formation about cultural values. Artistic tales have, on the whole, little 
' alue except for the history of psychological altitudes, whereas tales 
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f onlainin^' personal recoiled ions can be used as sources of infornialion 
lor all forms of history.”^ 

These tales or stories jmovide three types of history (i) concerning 
general history of a country, (ii) concerning local history or regional 
history, (iii) concerning family history. 

lYansmission of tales from one generation to another, involves in a 
great organic change. The pattern although remains unchanged, but 
the contents gradually change. Folklore is the direct expression of the 
mind of the ])eople. So it generously contrihiiles l()\vards Ihe recon¬ 

struction of cultural history. ‘Folklore perpetuates the patterns of cul¬ 
ture and through its study we can often explain the motifs and the 

meaning of culture The science of folklore, therefore, contribute in a 
great measure to th ' history and interpretation of human lif('‘.^ 

Mr. Espinoza once again rightly opines that ‘the science of Folk¬ 
lore is that branch of human knowledge that collects, classifies and 
.’'Indies in a scientific manner the materials of folklore in order lo inter¬ 
pret the life and culture of peojiles across the ages'.^ 

There is no doubt that folklore to a great extent bridges up the gap 
of history. The science of folklori’ is also a social science, as it embraces 
the social life of i)eoi)l(' of a given country or region. It is also a ‘histori¬ 
cal science in as much as it throws an welcome light on the past history 

of the mankind by inductive scientific method. This deals with the 
interpi'etalion of historical documents cliielly ol lh(‘ ancumt orient.'"^ 
1 ’lm historic archaology, history and folklore altogether throw 
■nuiK'ii.si' light on th<' past history ol human socic’ly and .srx ial Ix'havi 
I'ur ol the peopl(‘ of llu' past and pri'seiil. I'olkloie thus helps lo recoii- 
''Iruct the eultiiral history of a country m ('oilahoralion with other 
seicnce.s or allied di.sciplines. As a historical science, folklore woulci 
get more momentum and it would play a vital roh* in the ycairs to come, 
in the reconstruction of the history of the people of a country. 

An Analysis: Socio-Ilistorical Method 

Let us now analyse a few examples from the Folklore of Bengal : 

(a) Chdle Guimilo Para Juralo 
Baiffi alo deshe 
liul-Bulcte Dbuii Ktidijcrlie 
Khdjdna Dcho Kise. * 

This cradle song embodies a lu.storicaI fact. That is ‘Bargi clo 

cw-t i 
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dese’. ‘Bargi’ means ‘Marathi Ilarmads’—the plunderers of Maharastra. 
in the Seventeenth century’s Bengal, those ‘Bargis’ disturbed frequently 
the Western borders of this country. Corresponding references of 
Bargis’ may be had from 'Maharastra Purana’ by Gangaram and— 
‘‘Annada Mangal” by Bharatchandra. Tbe j)eople of the then Western 
Bengal were panicky due o the sudden attack of the 'Bargis’. 

In the beginning of Eighteen century, the Bargis disappared. No 
(hhadd on the Bargis was composed by the folk society henceforth. This 
clihada was composed in the sevenletmth century. But the reminis¬ 
cences of those plunderers were alive in the* nu'mory of the people for a 
long time. The mothers and grand-mothers used to sing the lullaby 
songs or cradle song while nursing their children or grand children into 
slumber. It is remarkable that the continuation of this chhuda ceased 
and subsequently new elements replaced the old theme. Thus the tradi¬ 
tion of chluida went on orally in Bengal. This type of clihada supplies 
complimentary facts for the reconstruction of regional, cultural or social 
history. Ascertainment of age of such type of folklore possible only by 
analysing the corresixmding socio-historical materials. Critic of litera¬ 
ture so rightly observed: 'used as a social document, literature can be 
made to yield outlines of social history’.'' 

(b) Agdoom thn/doam (iharadoam Saje. 

Janj Kansan Mridoiu; liajc.'^ 

This cJUiadd (i-hyme.) refers to ’Dorn ChaLuranga Sena’ (Dom 
Battalians of Ib'ngal) ol Dliarmangal Kawa of (ilianaram, Dom is a 
Dravidian menial caste of Bengal. "They are also known as Chandal or 
Dhangad'.'^ 'I'liey are tin- lieliexers of totennstic culls and worshiiiper 
of Dharamaraj. Bbadu. Kalubir. Kali etc. Doms arc' known as heroic 
caste community of West Bengal 'fhey are now agriculturists 
"According to popular traditions it seems that during the micUlle ages the 
Dom de\eloped into a martial race regarding the Westeiii Border of 
Bengal in the employment ol' the local chiefs'.'' 

We may gel historical data from this clihada, whic'li refers to the 
vuliunt Doins It may be mentioned here' that llu're are references of the 
Doms, Chandals, and Savars in (Iharijapada (lOlli — PJIh century). The 
Doms of the tlic'n Bengal lived in the oulskrils of the city and tlu'y were 
iintouchable. Weaving and craftsmanship wc're their prolessions. rhe> 
belong to Auslric group of [loojile. Their e.xistence in Bengal, since 


II 
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Tenth century, have been established in charyapada and once again in 
the 'Dharmamongal Ka^ya’ in the Seventeenth century. 

So we can easily establish a definite period of the said ehhada. The 
period is extended from lOth century to 17lh century (i.e. from Tala 
I'eriod to Sen dynasty). Now-a-days the background and the content 
of this ehhada has been changed. But its form is yet passing on. Folk¬ 
lore changes but never di(*s. TIu'St' chhadas art' living proofs of this 
dictum. 

(c) Not only ehhada but the ballads, folktales and the folk reli¬ 
gious-rites (Brata) are also living' fo.ssir of social history of Bengal. Tt 
is in folklore* that we lind an expression of genuine desires, asjiiralions, 
genius, emotions, and thoughts of a peojile A recoiislruclioii of the 
early history and ci\ilisation of Bengal is only possible by a critical study 
of llu' folk-lore, follv riles and practices which jirevail even today in 
dill'erenl parts of the country, d'hey are llie dot'umenls of our earliest 
culluri' for which wc* have no written record."’^ This is an unrecordc'd 
history’ or ‘oral history’, the history, according to Robert Redfield, 
written from hollom up’. 

The Ballads of Faslerii Bengal also represi'iit historical facts. ‘Baja 
Haghur I’ala' (.Myniensing) corres|)oiids to the regime of Jahangir 
(Sevc'enlh ceiilurv). Most [nohahly the slor\ was composc'd during 
Ibis period The* Ballad of '.Mahipal' (dollectt'd by .Moiisiiriiddin), cor¬ 
responds to the history of Mahipal of Pal dynasty. (10th century). The 
eo|.'p('r iMscriiitioiis of Pal dynasty rt'iiresi iil tin' \ i\’id historical facts 
dial .Mahipal was a lyranl. 

'riierc' are more ballads which may be treated as documents for his¬ 
tory ol a particular society or rc'gion. The Bralas of Bengal may also 
be trc'aled as the blue-priiil of religious behaviour or iiracliees of the 
w'omanfolk of Bengal. 'I'he Laksini Brata reiireseiils the agneullural 
phase of cullun* in Bengal Agricultural deities all o\('r the world are 
Jcinale. We gel similar riles in Mc'xico and Peru. .Agricultural |)lanls 
are closc'ly associated with these* religious rilc?s. By careful analysis of 
ihc'se riles and their elements we may reconstruct the ancient cultural 
phases of India. The* Socio-historical folkloric materials of Bengal will 
certainly help a folklorist or a social scientist to unveil the traditional 
folk-history of the region. It may rightly be observed that folklore is a 
historical science’—a science of social history. 

F. C. College, Diamond Harbour, 24th Pejs. 
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FIELD 

WORK 


A NOTE ON SAYALA FESTIVAL AMONG 
THE BAGDIS OF HOOGHLY DISTRICT 

Ceremonial Iricndshii) is i)resent in a number ol castes and com- 
iiumities in dillerenl parts of India, 'riiis type of friendship is also 
seen in a remote villaj>e of lIoo}»liIy. Through the ceremony, an arti¬ 
ficial relationship is established belween two parties not belonging to tin* 
.'•nine kin. 

In this paper an attempt has been made to discuss a friendship 
making ceremony or \SayaIa'. among the Hagds of Ilooghly of District 
\V(‘st Hengal. This type of fru'iulshij) plays an important role in social 
lile and lirings cooix'ralion among diU'ercnt groups. 

riie material was collected in ItKili from the village Pilkhan, under 
Khaiiakul P S about 28 miles soutii-wesl of 'Farakeswar station, in the 
District of Ilooghly The total population of this village is about 2.000 
loinprising ol dinerenl castiss. Agriculture is their iirimary occupation. 

Th(' Mllagers of Pilkhan \\’or.shi[) the (Jodfless .Maiiasa in ordi'r to 
>\in her grace for Ilu ir salety from snake bite. FIk' local behel is that 
when she becomes angry with anybody, she orders her assistants to lake 
rewnge. (leiu'rally. the arrangement ol the festi\al is done by ihe 
Bagdi. The ojha or gunin (who cures snake-bite) who belongs to Bagdi 
community lixc's up the date of the festi\al in this \illage and announce^, 
the date ol perlormance of Ihe ceremony in other adjacent villages also. 

Restriction : 

If any child-birth or death occurs in the village just before the 
beginning of the festival, the place ol worship is shifted to some other 
neighbouring village ; and sometimes the date of the festival is arranged 
after il days or 10 days in case of birth of a baby or death of a [lerson 
respectively. The idea behind this is that the whole village is supposed 
to be iiolluted with birth or death. Even the air is not pure within this 
period. So unless the pollution period is over or the place is changed, 
the purjiose of the worship will not be eHeclive. During the festival 
period, cutting of hair, washing of clothes, ploughing, even pairing of 
nails are totally prohibited among the villagers. The festival continues 
lor three days ; but the ceremony of welcome and making friends is 
held only on the first day. Sometimes it continues for four or live days 
at the request of the local people. 



Fixation of the date: 

Bt'iore Hic‘ I'lvstival, the Ojha invites a meeting among his assistants 
tr) fix up a date. The date is generally lixed cither on tuesday or on 
Saturday morning on the appearance of the new moon of any month, 
after Ihe lapse of 3 years of Ihe previous festival. 

Preparation of the festival: 

'I'wo (jr three days before Ihc' oceurenee of the festival, the place of 
th(‘ (iodch'ss is cleared by relno^ing small grass and dust jjarticlcss. 
rinally, the* place is besmeared with a mixture of cow-dung, mud and 
water for clearaiu-e and purilicalion. No idols or image's of ?dan;isa are 
used but a twig of Manasa (cactus) which represents the abode of the 
diety is planted .\n c'artlien mound is [ireparc'd around to twig where 
an earthen pitcher containing watc'r and a mango twig which is Icrinc'd 
ris ‘ghat' and other lU'cessary articles c;m c'asily bc' plact'd. The- festival 
ground is aslo cleared by swc'c'pmg and covc'rc'd ^villl samiana on baml'oo 
Iraine 'Ihc Ojha and Ins assistants Jiegm to collect rice- and mone\ 
trom ttic'ir own \illage by singing songs on 'Manasa' Somclmic, llu' 
Ojha kc'cjis a snake on his shoulder to jirovc himself an c'xpc'rt in sn.ike 
charming and expects beltc'r collc'C'tion I'rom the- cillagc'rs 

I he ceremony : 

Thc' stalls of various type's, blacksmiths, pollc'rs. stationers, grocc'rs. 
sweetmeats, lea. c'tc. coiiu' from distant village's two or llirc'c days be!ore 
the' ac tual date' of the testival. Besides, these, many jietty traders selling 
mostly indigc'nc'oiis article's come' c‘\c'ry da\ for daily sale. Ihe sliojis 
of garlands of flowers or necklaces of reeds are arranged in a row in 
one corner of the festival ground. In the central place (Ashana) of the 
festival ground, one party sings songs of Manasa from mourning to 
c\('ning' 'I'lie j>c'c)j)lc' oj diil'cTc'iil c-astes and ages bc'gm lo assemble' in 
‘he- )esti\a! ground at 2 p. m. after taking their Inneh. Bnl in the' aftc'r 
noon (i.e. 3 p.m. to 6 p.m.) saijala (making friends) is started by 

exeliangiiig garlands and .swe'elmeads. Sonu'time s |jie'\ selee I liic'ir 

partners before' the testival and llie; pe'rforiiiaiu e einly is done in the 
^c'remonial place. But majority of tliein ehoo.se' tlieir iiarlners in 

the fc'slival plae'c. l']\en e'.xchanging of garlands forcibly are not un- 
e-ommon among them, luther they eome alone' or with parly for mak 
ing Iriendship. At first, exchange of garlands lakes place, then liolii the 
parties offer sweets among them. Exchange of Vermillion is done 
among the married women mdy. (ienerally. the type of friendship 

takes place among the same sexes and age groups. Sometimes age fac¬ 

tor is not the main criterion. There is no caste difl'crenlialion for mak- 
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ing Irieiidship. Lower caste people can establish fricnclslup with,higher 
''aste people. But in case of widows, exchange of flowers, in lieu of 
garlands is noticed. Tlie fre(|iiencies of diirerenl forms of friendship 
*A'hich took place in a particular festival is gi^'en below. 

I'cn ius of i‘riencl.''lii'): 

TABLE 1 


Erequonej of llie forms of friendship 


SI. 

No 

I'orn 

IS 1 

t> pesi 


Number 

(pairs) 

1. 

Friendship 

b(■t^\ cen 

1 the unmarried 

women of 

the 




saiU'- agi‘ 






8 

Pairs 

^ . 

Fricndslnp 

liclwecn 

the 

married women with unmarried 




wonu'ii of 

dill'crcnl 

age 

'S 


• • * 

2 

^ • 

<1. 

Fricndshii> 

J><‘l\vtM‘n 

till' 

married women 

ol same age 


4 

,. 

j. 

I'ricndsbip 

('(‘11 

ibe 

■ widow.s 



;i 

, y 

a. 

Fncndshiii 

ix'i.w cen 

tlie 

ix'rsons of the 

same age 


8 

, » 

6. 

Friendship 

between 

the persons 


4 




Total 




. • • 

29 



'1 be \^()m(‘n used io 

ad( 

Iress. tbemsehes 

as “sai’’ wlnl 

le th( 

‘ mi 

lies are 


addressed l:y each other as “Sanga.” 

We pi'ovide another table in the next page that provides facts of 
friendship between 73 pairs of friends who belong to different castes and 
sects. 

From the table 2 it is evident that out of 73 pairs of friendships, 33 
paii'S were made between the same castes, while the rest were formed 
J)clwc('n llic (lill'crc'jil castes. pairs \\ere formed among the males and 
40 pairs arc involved only females. It is interesting to note that 
Shri Ainbika (lliakraboiiy, a Brahmin, has a saivjal friend named (lopal 
-Malik, a Bagdi man. 

Ilelrosexual Iriiaulship was never found to occur. 'Fhe case 
presented Tabli' t and 2 were obscrced during the festival taken jilace 
m the month ol March. lOt).'!. 

PAT l EHN OF BEHAVIOUR AMONU THE FRIENDS 

After making friends, the persons try to behave each other like their 
actual relatives. Many kinds of goods such as new clothes, sweets, 
vegetables, etc., are regularly exchanged among them on festival occas-, 
sion. Invitations are also sent to such friends during festival period 
or any ceremonial occasion. Parents of two friends are looked upon 
their own parents. Elder brothers and sisters of the two friends are 
called “Dada” and “Didi” respectively. Children of the two friends look 
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upon one another as brother and sister. They share even sorrows during 
mourning periods. 

TABLE 2 


Friendship between the same or different castes with respect to sex; 


SI. 

No. 

(jrouj)'s 

Combinations 

Number 

(pairs) 

M-l-M 

Sex 

F + F 

1. 

Brahmin x 

Brahmin 

10 

3 

7 

2. 

Bralimin x 

Kayastha 

3 

1 

2 

3. 

Brahmin x 

Teli 

2 

— 

2 

4. 

Brahmin x 

Bagdi 

1 

1 

— 

r>. 

Brahmin x 

Goala 

2 

1 

1 

0 . 

Brahmin x 

Mahishya 

1 

— 

1 

7. 

Kaya.stha x 

Kavastha 

0 

4 

2 

8 . 

Kayastha x 

Teli 

2 

1 

1 

<). 

Kayasthan : 

< Sadgope 

1 

— 

1 

10. 

Kayastha x 

Mahishva 

3 

2 

1 

11. 

Kayastha x 

Goala 

1 

1 

— 

12 . 

Kayastha x 

Bagdi 

1 

1 


13 

Kavastha x 

Tanti 

2 

1 

1 

14. 

feli X Teh 



2 

3 

i 0. 

Teli X Baishnab 

1 

1 


10 . 

Feli X Mahishya 

3 

*) 

1 

17. 

'feli X Sadgoup 

1 

1 

— 

18 

I'eli X Bagdi 

2 

1 

1 

10 . 

Teli X Tanti 

1 

— 

1 

20. 

Teli X (loala 

1 

1 

— 

21. 

Mahishva x 

-Mahishya 

0 


4 

22 

-Mahishya x 

Bagdi 

2 


2 

23. 

-Mahishva x 

'fanti 

1 

1 

— 

24. 

Bagdi X Bagdi 

10 

4 

0 

23. 

Bagdi X Tanti 

3 

1 

•) 

20. 

Bagdi \ (loala 

2 

1 

1 




I.J 

j 

33 

40 


Conclusion : 


This type ot iricnclship cuts accross caslt* barrios and mak(“s inler- 
caslo relations slronj'or. Alter niakinj» rriendships. visits and return 
visits are made by tlie friends with exchange of gilts 

Brahmins do not take boiled rice m the house of the jieople of lower 
easle as a rule. Sometimes they take boiled rice to a house of lower 
castes prepared by a Brahmin cook. But they lake meals in the same 
row with the people of lower caste during festival occasions only m the 
friend’s house. This type of friendship strengthens inter-caste relations 
day by day by maintaining social solidarity. 

Anthropological Survey of India, Calcutta 
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HARISII CHANDRA PRASAD 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FOLKLORISTIC STUDIES IN BIHAR 
Books, Articles, Reports and >lonographs in English and Hindi 

II (a) HINDI BOOKS 


ARID NAVA, Jiiidcvii Das 

‘Sarjom va-Diinil)a or SJiiil-Piishi)a- 
(iiu'lulilia. linanipadi (n<irl)haiif’a). 
Yof,’ania\a Prakasliaii, ]‘J() p Con- 

laius luarnafje songs ol llie Ho tnlie, 
gioiii)»‘(l accorfling lo various ociasions 
and vaili song is acrompanit'd 1)\ a 
Hindi rendering 

■ \iidi or \'ivali, Iniamiialli (DarliJiang.i), 
Yogainaya Prakaslian, Hl.uS, p. Cun- 
lairis an interesliiig detailed areounl ol 
tile dill'ereiil kinds oi' niarriagi's |)revail- 
iiig among Ihe llos 

Ho Rliasha aiir usaka Sahilya. Palna, 
liiliar Raslilra-Rliasha Paiisliad An 
essay read under Ihe aus])iees ol Riliar 
R.ishlra-Iihaslia Parisliad on one ol ils 
aiinivei'sary or alJi Oel , p 

Conlain.s many niariiage songs as 
illiislralions with llieir Hindi Iransla- 
tion. 

AHMAD, .Iiauddiii 

■Riliar Ke Adivasi, P.ilna. (ianga Pusla- 
kalya. 1!);')!) .'i+l^'l p. I’laUs, liililio- 

giapliy ele. A di'lailed aeeoiint ol Ihe 
ahoriginals ol Cholailagpiir, 

.AM HAS'IIT \ (landadhar Pra.sad 

Ihliar Ki Rhashayen our Roliyon. 
Pallia, Craillhinala Karyalya, PJ.'JS, 1.) 
|) Linguislie. 

ARRIND. Janak 

‘Rharal Ke Adivasi, Ainhala Canll , 
1907 . 


ARCllKR. NV (i , Topjio, Rishrain 
Troliiiuis, Hahn, I' & Lakra, Dharma 
D.is 

L'l Klioia Khekliel i Ilu' Rliie land), 
[..ilii riasarai, Puslak Rhaiidar, (2 Vol.s ) 
\'ol. [ in 1910, .'110 p and \'ol. H in 

1911, .110 p (aiiilains 'Jli.OOO Oraon 
songs and 1110 Oraon riddles in original 

OK'.IIKR. \V. Kharia .lalrii 

Diiiigdiing, Hand & Telelolnin 
.Maiiinaseh 

'Khari.i Along, Raiiehi. .lalru Kharia. 
Kar\al\a C.lihajiakhaiia, 191'.*, ■J9'2 p 
Contains 1,;')2S Kharia songs and l-R) 
Khan,! riddels in Kliaria language 

\R('H101, W (i , Dulla. R K. and Rarua. 
RaiiK handra. 

'Ho Dnrang, Palna, I'liiled Press. 1912, 
‘211 j) (ionlains O.'l.') Ho songs and -100 
Ho riddl(‘r,s iii original 

.\RCHKR, W. (i., Haiisa. Dilhai .md 
H.ius.i, .Samuel 

‘.Munda Diirang. Palna, I'liiled Press, 

1912, .')20 p Conlaiiis 1.0-11 Munda 
songs in original 

.AHCHKR, \V. (i and Prasad. Saiikala 

‘Rhojpuri Oram Gil. Palna, Law Press. 
191.‘J, 210 ]). Conlains .‘177 Rhojjiuri 
songs in original. Colloelcd from the 
Kayaslha family of Shahahad Disiricl. 
.V!l ihese songs originally appeared in 



.IliOlJS. \ r»l xxviii, Fls. 1, xMx, 

I’is. Appendices. 

.SiiiupiiHi 

Mui'.ilii nii.islin iiur Sahilja Ka 
.1',1.1, \ 1 ) l.ili. riu'.Ms Patn.i 

liii\LiMl\ lijii.’i Cii.nniuar, soii^s, ;,i!<s, 
\ '.i'.i!-u!.n > 

''i. fpiln ].i>U .S.iliil\,1. I’.ilii.i, Hill'll 
.S.iii'H.i S.ins.ii, 1',!(),■) 

‘.M.iLj.'In \ _\ iiK.ii ,iii KdsIi, .laliaii.ili.id 
((ia\a'. Until i'r.iUasli.iii, Jn-f 

JSCt-l (ill p ;,;i aiiiinai and vi><alnilai\ 

,V\\AS'('III, H.iicndia 

‘liili.ir l\.i l.iik Kallia>i.‘ii, Ai‘\v l)i Ihi, 
.\lina Ham Suns, H)(i(J 

liniiau- \(li\ I'll IP'hiImn, liuiiili.iN 

I’l ,ll\ l>lll,IM 

CHAUBEY. Gancsh 

'l■'.l)■l|pu■ 1 lili.isli.i aui I I’.ilii.i, 

Hil'.ii H.i'^lilr.i l<li i.sh.i~[*.ii isliid, 1.M ji 
\ii <ssi\ 11 '.id niidi'i llu' ain'.]in cs <>1 mU' 
I'l llic l’.iri>h:id\ aiinn ei s,ir> <iii ,')lli 
Oil. I'.'V.i 

!)i:\ I. Iiidu H.il.i 

M.il .l.iliii M.ilddi.i I I’l'i’iic.i I, l\.,il.i 
.S.iiislli.iii I‘.Mil, li() p 111 liii' dill 21 
[i.if^i's, llu- aiillmic".s h.is fiivi'n .i noli 
.ilionl Ii>lk di.HIM and in tlii' rrinain- 
111 “ IkS p.!!,'("> Ilii' stin“ ol ■.ial-.lalm' 

•iilV. Dei II i{.indl)u 

'NUiillidi Hhaslia Kush. Isalipni (I^ar- 
lihaii“,ii, IU72 (s), (ilH-A.'),") p voc.i- 
1 1,1 la I \ 

.IIIA. Kashi .Nalli 

‘(ia\a ,Sluaddh Paddhali, N'aranasi, 
lahr.iiiaii, vShvaina MalKividj.daya, (VJ 
p I'.iilh & .SiijK'rsliUim. 


.'H.V, Sniihadra 

■-Mailhili Hhi.sha Ki Riip Rachana, A.D, 
i.Ml. Thesis, Patna Univorsity. PJl-l. 

Kf.L.\, Hh.ij.;\\an Das and Akhil Vitiaj 

fhiiii'i' Adiiii .i.diyan, Allafiahad, 
i.ii i'ais .1 (iranlli.iiii.il.i, p. 

(.oilI,I,O', ;i ch.ipier on Iho abonsii’ods 
"I IhiMr, iiistoni, dance, soiif’ clc 

Uli.iiiil. N'lsJia .uiihhai Nalh 

il'iiii Lolwikh Kosli, Calciilla. H.irison 
I'.o.id I,'{iiii p. Rho|{)un iiiocelis. 

KlUUi . Pi ilhu 11 Imndra .tiid ,Soven, 
Keual U.'iu 

Ihiuli .'^.lIll.'h Kosli, \'.iid\aiialli |Di\,i- 
til’ii' siiil.d l*ah.iii\,i ,Se\sa Mand.il, 
Id.'l In I'oi ki'i Hook .Si/e, \oc.ili.il.i 1 \ 

Kt \ I'l\lt H.ildeo I.,il 

■|ilio|jniii Iv.ili.iiil, ,)lia|hilMl, Mu/.id.ir- 
pnr. Ilie anllioi, ii d liliojpini pioicih 
I ineiilied 

i ej, Nai <i_s an 

‘.M.iilhil, Lol. “lion Ka Adlixay.in, A“ia, 
^ mod I'lisl.ik M.mdir, Ihli'J. A Ph D 
thesis ai'i cplcd li\ (he lin\irsil\ ol 
.N.i;.^l)iii .Mailhh .soii“s 

.M.MII'.SII, iMalu'Swaii .Suiha 

■Aaii“il..i Khash.i am .Sahilya, Pallia, 
Ihli.ii- Rashlia liJi.isha Panshad An 
ess.n le.id under Ihe auspices ol (he 
P.insii.id in olio ol its anni\cisai\ on 
i'llh Oil, l‘.)."i',t, ID ]) Contains li) lolk- 
.son“s, ID pioverhs and 8 riddles 

M.VLLIK, Hi .1 leshwai 

‘Ko.si-(iil, Hihar, Panchgachhia, 1947, 
44 p. 4.') Kosi .songs (Maithih' 
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Mallik, Lalitoshwar 

•Ko'i l^ok-gif, Mndhij)ura (Saharsha). 
t. jjivcTii'ual 

MiSllHA, Hhuwancshwar Nalh aiid 
Mislir.i, Vikrainadilya 

K.diawat K'lsh, Pa(na, Uihar Kashira 
I'lhasiia Parishad, IDOa, S4-14 + S'V2 p 
Contains jiroviThs dl Bihari lanouaoc's 
Will (‘spIaiiK'd 

MK.lIitV. ‘'I'lidhai 

'UliiillHiri Lok-ffiloii Ko \ ividli Kiiii, 
M ■ 1 l-rakash Printiiijj; Woiks (^li\(' 
r.o All.ihahail, Ikl [) 

M'-rijniii P.H'licliy.ni, Mn/a(Var])ai, 
•l.ii'l i (ii aiillial.is a, HHiC*. 11 j) Coii- 
la.i' J.'id luldics willi aiiswcis In lirsl 
IS jj.poi's a hi'aiililnl mlroduclion aliiiul 
ila oipi'iii ,,ii(| licvi'Iopincnl ol i iddJi's 
IS .i\ .iilahli' 

MISllHV. I in.-sh 

M.iillnli Illiaslia .inr .Sahilya, l’,tln,i 
Pill,II Haslili .i-Hhasha-I\ii ish.id An 
cs .i\ II ad iiiidiT till' .iiispicos o| one oi 
its .inni\ersai \ on '^L’nd Mairli, Itl.'j.'l 

M.iiMiili Saniskiili () Sa|i|j\.ila. Dai- 

! halloa. 1 '.l.'i.'i. a 1 ]) 

\i 1 'p 1) \. Iiliai> a |i'i‘ 

'!). ii'.'i .l.iinak I Ihiiii Kalniiiko, 
Ua'iila. Snni'i inlcudcnl oi (in\I'l'iuni'nl 
i’liiilnu', n)!)l. dl.‘5 |i C,onlains 2() 

Mo'.id 1 lolk sonos riles m <)rit;in.d 

'' '-'v \i: Will P pS 

yad.’iii Header, Ranehi, Hie aiilhor, 
lUa7, parks I’lr.sl pari contains 8 
|(»ik-lal(‘s and the second part has 10 
smiles 

■ ‘Nas’i'uriya .Sadani Sahilya, Ranchi, the 


amJn r, lOtid, lad p. Two parts, Piivst 
p.ii I contains 8 l.dcs and the second 
pai t has 108 iolk-sorif's wjiicli aie sung 
on dillerenl occasion and .seasons 

\a;.:.>iinya .kad.iiii Holi Ka \\\ ak.ii rin, 
Hae.chi, till' author, lOOtj, HiO p. (ii.iin- 
inar. A coinjiaiative stiiilv 

PRAKASH, Hari 

'IJ.iniare Adis.isi, Delhi, Haiisal & Co, 
J'iCd 

I'HASM), \isliwa S.dh 

'Ivuiiii.di Hliash.i am S.iliilsa, P.ilna, 
liili.ir, Haslilra Hhasli I’.iiisli.id An 
i’lli.ir K.ishlia-Hhaslia I’.irisliad .\ii 
essa\ H .id undei the auspices el llii' 
(lie |Mi|s|j.id 111 one its ,1’llUS el s.si \ on 
'JiSIli M.in li. IStCiO. 1(1 p Coni,nil siwo 
soiif^ip, ol ihe Knrni.d land mi ^onie soiig 
ol tlie Kholl.i laiioiiagi s 

Al.ig.ihi .Saiiisk.il (id. I’.ilna, Ihliai 
H.islitra Hh.islia Paiish.id. lOIVJ. 0 l-dOK 
|i V colleilioii ol .Man.ihi e( reinonial 
songs .dong wilh inliodnetoiv Holes 
.111(1 iiie.innig ol Ihe woids loiiml iii the 
[e\l 

l’H.\.SVl), ^'ish^\aiialli. Sli.islii, Shriilid’‘\,i 
.itid Sli.iinia. Kadlia \'all.i\ 

■Jsrisln Ivosli III \'nl 1, P.iliia, 

H'li.ir ti.is'hlia Hli.isha P.iiish.id. lO.M), 
dT I It.') |) Map Hihliogi aph\ (ami.mis 
woids whiili .lie nsiulls used lor ,ign 
( ullm at pin poses 

Kiishi-Kosli to \'ol II 'Jo 

I'■ ;ii!)))ished hv J’aliia. Ihli.ir Kashli.i 
Idi.isli.i P.ii ish.'d. In Pn ss 

I’H,\.SA1>, VisJiwa N.illi .md 
Sndhakar 

Linguistic survey ot Sadar sub-division 
ot Manlihnni and DhaIbhum (Smgh- 
hhum), Patna, Ihhar Kashira Khaslia 
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Farustiuil, 1958, 60+355. tales, sungs 

ole, 

I'U.VSAD, Devaki Nandan 

‘Na Dliiir Aiiklii Jal Ankhi Pale, Patna, 
I'he Pallia publishers. 19.58, 240 p. Coii- 
l.iiii-> lOli Jliunmr and dance songs ol 
Kill mall language spoken in Mai btiuin. 

‘Ki'le Akuha Hhasha Kele ulal Asha, 
Pallia, The Palna Publishers, 1958, 
songs 

IMIAS.VD, Krishnadeva 

‘M.ig.ihi Hliailia Sahilya,, Palna, Ihhar 
li.isblra Hhasha Parisliad An essay 
lead iindei Ihe auspices in one ol ils 
aiiiUMTsaiy on 90lh March, 1952 

PK,\SA1) Mahashwar 

Maii.ikaii Hhikh.ni 4 o.ikur, Jlhojpuri 
Paiiwar, Palna, lOlll p]). 112. An 
.i])preci.ili\e reiiews ol Ihe <lance-songs 
ol Hhikh.iiii I'hakiii, a lolk-daiiuilisl. 

H.^KE.SII, Kam Ekbal Singh 

‘M.iilhili I.ok gil, Prayag, Hindi SaliiUa 
Sarnnielan, 1942, 4.32 p. Mailhili lolk- 
songs accoinpaiiied by Hindi paraphra- 
sings 

Ik^MANANDA and 
.Sh.isli'i. Shreekanla 

‘Magahi Lok-git, Ihhar, Magahi Mandal, 
Palna, I9f).3, (>8 p. A special number 
ol Magahi periodical ‘ihhar’. 

IlAY-SHARMA. Ras Ihhan 

‘Rhojpiin Vyakaran, \’aranasi, Raj-Guru 
Matha Shivalaya 191>1. 9() p. Bhojpuri 
Grammar 

SAH.W, Shivapujan 

‘Bihar Ka Vihar (Palna, 1919). Repro¬ 


duced ni’Shivapujan Rachanawali’, 
Palna, Bihar Rashtra-Bhasha-Parishad, 
19.50, 1-97 p. Conlains an account ol 
aboriginals ol Cholanagpur. 

SAHAY, Shivapujan and 
Jha, Digambar (eti) 

'Ihhar ki Malul,i\en. Palna, Mahila 
(’.harklia Samil\, 19()‘J An .Abhinaiidan 
Granlha jireseiiled lo Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad lorniei Presidenl ol Republic 
India, on e\e ol his birth day, celebra¬ 
tion on ,3rd Dec., 1902. Contains 0 
essays on Ihhan lolk-hleralure. 

S.\.MI,'KPi. Domaii Sahu 

‘.S.iiil.di Pi.isesliik.i (.‘I parlsi, X’auh.i- 
n.ilh (Deogh.ail, S.uilal Paharisa Sewa 
.M iiidal, 1951 Sanlah Grammar 

‘Saiilah Hh.islia aiir Sahilya, |*ulna, 
Ihli.ir Rashlra-Rhasha-Parishad. An 
i'ssa> re ifl under Ihe aus[)ices ol Ihhar 
Rashlr.i Hhasha I’arishad in one of ils 
anniversaiy on 2()lh March. 1955, 10 [> 
songs, grammar elc. 

‘Sanlah Prakashika, Paiidaha (.S P ) 
Da\al Puslak Hhavvan, 1901, 170 j) 

Sanlah (ir.immar 

SANKIHTYAYA.N. Rahul 

‘Pill .ilal.iv a .Niinbandhavah, Prasag, 
Indian Press Lid , 19.'17. Conlains one 
essas on Ihe ‘Tharu’ ol (^harnparan 
Disliicl al [lages 115-20. 

.SA.NKRITYAYAN, Rahul and 
C[)adluiya. K. D (ed.) 

‘Hindi Sahily.i Ka Vrihal llihas (Pari 
\vi), K.ishi, N’agari Pracharini Sabha 
1900, Mailliili, Magahi and Bhojpuri 
languages have been treated at jip. 
1-178. 

SA.NYAL, Nalin Mohan 
‘Bihar Bhashayan Ki Utpati aur Vfkas. 
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A Ph. D. Thesis, Calcutta University, 
1943. 

SHARMA, Nulin Viiochan aiul 
Sharmn, Radha Valhiv 

‘Lok-Sahilyn Akar Sahilya Suchi, Patna, 
liihar Rnshlra lihasha Parishad, 

3S }). Originally appeared in ‘Sahilya’ 
(Patna) in xi. 1, April, 19(i(), 9-r>2 p. 
Contains a list ot articles published in 
‘. ASH' and ‘JHORS’ Irom 1833 In lO.'it). 
A bibliography, 

SHARMA, Nalin Violochan and 
Mishra, Vikramaditya 

‘Ijok-Cfttha Parichaya. Patna, Ihliar 
Rashlra-Blia.sha Parishad, Ittrit), 24 |) 
Originally appeared in ‘Sahity’ (Patnal, 
ix, 4, .January, 1959, 4()-()3 |) 

‘I.ok-Kath.i Kosh, Patna, Hiliai Rashira 
Bhaslia Parishad, 1959, 32 p Originally 
appeared in ‘Sahilya’ (Patna), i\, 4, 

January, 1959, 9-11 p, 

SHARMA, Vishwa Mitra 

Bharat Ka Lok Nrilya, Delhi, Alniarain 
& sous, 191)1, lit) p Contains a con- 
cised and illustrated description oC iolk- 
danccs oi Biliar. 

SHRIVASTVA, Hinianshu 

‘Bolati Lok Kathayen, Delhi, Sainaj 
Prakashan, 1958, tales. 

SH.\STRI. Jagdish Bhagwati Prakash 

‘Lalach Jiva Ke Jawal, Patna, Puslak 
Bhandar, 1955, 112 p. tales (Bliojpuri) 

SINHA, Anima 

‘Mathili Lok git, a Ph.D. Thesis, Cal¬ 
cutta University, 1962. Maithili folk¬ 
songs. 

SINHA, Bhairavinandan 
‘Krishi Ki Rahawaten, Patna, Agricul¬ 


ture Department. 1961, 84 p. Contains 
566 proverbs grouped under different 
headings, such as ‘Kheti Sambandhi 
Kahiiwaten’, ‘Jyoti.sh Sambandhi Kaha- 
len,’ ‘Pa.shu-Palan .Sambandhi Kaha- 
waten, etc. Proverbs. 

SINHA, Durgashankar Prasad Nath 

Bho.ipuri Lok-gilon men Kanin Rns, 
Prayag, Hindi Sahilya Sammelan. 1944, 
196 |) Songs (Bhojpuri). 

SINHA, Keshari Kumar 

‘Naginii'i Bhasha aiir .Sahilya, Patna, 
Bihar Hashira Bha.sha Parisad. An 
es.s.iy read undei the au.spices of the 
Parishad in one ol its anniversary on 
.‘tOlli March. lt)58, I'J p Contains some 
tolk-songs as illustrations 

SINILX. Mahaih'o Prasad 

‘Lorikayan (Ilaidi Carli Ke Larai), 
Baiiaras, Thakur Prasad Bookseller, 
192 p A Bhoj()uri Ballad 

‘Shobha .Nayak Banjara, (16 parts), 
Baiiaras, I’hakiir Prasad Bookseller, 
141 |) A Bhoji)uri ballad. 

Sorathi Brijhhar (96 parts), Bariaras, 
Thakur Prasad Bookseller, 800 p. A 
Bhojpuri ballad. 

SIN’ILA, Narendra Prasad 

‘Biliiila Bala Lakhandar, Bararas, 
Thakur Prasail Bookseller, 136, p. A 
Bhojpuri ballad. 

SINTL\, Raghuvira 

‘Maithili Gitanjali, Madhubani (Dar- 
hhanga), 188 p. .'102 Maithli songs. 

SINHA, (Dr.) Shukadeva 

‘Bhojpuri Aur Hindi (Mazaffarpur 
1967), Bhavana Prakashan, pp. 105-f 
Appendices 79 pages. A comparative 
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slucly of Bhojpuri and other dialects of 
liiliui- witli Hindi. 

SOREN, Kewal Ram and 
Kisakoo, Prithwichandra 

‘Hindi Santali Kosh, Vaidyonath (Deo- 
ghar), Santal Pahariya Sewa Mandul, 
1951. In pocket-book size. 

SOREN, Ludai 

‘Haparam Kowak Katha aur Dosae 
Scren, V’aidyaiiath (Deoghar), 1949. 
Santal Songs. Contains an introduction 
by Gopal Lai Verma. 

SUDIIANSIIU, L. N. (Ed.) 

‘Congres.s Abhig\an (iraiilha, G7lh 
.session of Indian National Congro.s.s, 
Patna, 19()‘J Contains essay on Bihari’ 
Folklore. 

SL'I.ANKLIN, Bhiin Rani 
‘Ilokiiji, Mariaias. IKKti Ho (irainniar. 

TICCA, Makail 

Kallha Ara Kalllia, William Idanau, 
A Ho Crainmar. 

TIWAHI, Siwarani 

‘Rajiika Bliaslia aur Saliitya, Patna. 
Bihar Raslitra Bhasha Parishad on its 
anniversary on 27Ih March, 19(54. Con¬ 
tains one folk-take, 2 folk-songs & 9 
proverbs. 

TIWARI, L’dai Narayan 

‘Bhojpuri Bhasha aur Sahilya, Patna, 
Bihar Ra.shlra Bhasha Parishal, 1954, 
3(50 p. \ D Litt. Thesis. Contains 
Bhojpuri, Magahi and Maithili Gram¬ 
mars. 

TRIGUNAYAT, Jagdish 
‘Bansari Baj Rahi, Patna, Bihar Rashtra 


Bhasha Parishad, 1957, 421 p. Con¬ 
tains 357 Munda folk song with Hindi 
Paraphrasing. Presents a master-piece 
introduction of Munda language. 

‘Onion Blinsh aur Sahilya, Patna, Bihar 
Rasira Bhasha Parishad. An essay read 
under the auspices of one of its anni¬ 
versary on 30lh March, 1958. 

‘Soso-Bonga, Ranchi, Shik.shak Sahayog 
Bhaiidar, 1960, 123 p. Munda ballad. 

UMASHANKAR 

‘Santal Sainskriti Ko rup-rekha, Patna, 
Nirnian Prakashan, 196(5, .592-1-19 p. 

Plate, bibliography etc. Contains two 
talcs which originally appeared in the 
Tribal Heritage . A study of Santals’ 
by W, J. Culshaw, 

I PADIIYAYA, Krishna Deva 

■Rhoituiri aur Usaka Sahilya, Raja- 
kamal Prakashan, Delhi, 1957, pp. 151. 
'I’lirows ligiil on Bhikari Bidesiya 
school ol lolk drama at jip 122-30. 

V.4TSA, Shivamurti Sinha 

'Milhila Ki Lok-Kathayer^, Delhi, 
Atmaram & Sons, 1959, 48 p. 5 Maithli. 
laics 

‘Bihar Ki Lok-Kathayen Dellii, Alniaran 
& Sons, 19I5(), 60 p. 4 folk-tales. 

VERMA, KeshaV Chandra 

‘Bharliya Nritya-Kala, Allahabad, Kitab 
Mahal. 19(51, 190 p. Contains a glimpse 
of Maiihar Lok-Noritya’ ol Bihur. 

VERMA, Umakanta and 
Prasad, V'^ishwanath 

‘Sanchya, Hazipur, Sangil-Natya Shodh 
Mandal, 70 p. A Collection of folk- 
songss, sung in Hazipur area. 
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VINOD, Baijnath Shinha 


COMPILATION 


‘Bhojpuri Lok-Sahilya : Ek Adhyayan, 
Patna, Gyanpitha Pvt. Ltd., 1958, 
236 p. 

BINOD, Bhgawan Chandra 

‘Kar Bhala Hoga Bhala, Delhi, Sh.sU 
Sahitya Mandal, I960, 120 p. Contuin.s 
8 Maithili folk-songs. 

VIDYARTHI, L. P, 

‘Bhartiya Nagar in the .series in Bhar- 
tiya Samskrit, Delhi, Rajkamal Praksha- 
han, 1966. Includes a chapter on the 
lolk-cultiirc ol’ Ranchi. 

VIDYARTHI, L. P. Majumdar, D. N., 
Snchcludananda & Trigunayat, 

Jagdish (c'd.) 

‘Bihar Ko .Adivasi, Palna, College Cen¬ 
tre, 1960, 250 p. 

VIDYARTHI, L. P., Malhur, K. C. and 
SINHA, J. P. 

‘Manav Sashlra Ki Rup-Reklia. Merrill 
City. Keddinalh Ramiialh. 1961. 

Y()I)IIY.\ Haieiidra Kumar 

Magalii Ke ^^•akaran. Pallia, .Maglii 
Pari.sliad, HlliO, ,56 p. 


‘Panchdash Lok-Bhasha Nibandhuvali, 
Patna, Bihar Rashtra Bhasha Parishad, 
1961. Includes the lollowing cssay.s 
read under the auspices ol' different 
anniversaries of Ihe Parishad :—■ 

(a) Magahi Bhasha Sahilya—Shri Kri- 
shnadeva Prasad. 
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K. Radha Krishna Murty 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FOLK SOCIETY 
AND IT’S SONGS 


In sociological and social anthropological literature, the concept of 
folk-society is given a considerable place. In fact many of the classical 
sociologists and social anthropologists devoted their attention to the 
change of society from that of folk to urban type, and the consequent 
impact of rapid urbanisation and industrialization on the folk-culture. 
Redfield^ has illustrated elaborately the characteristics of a folk-society 
and the processes of change along the folk-urban continnum. 

Nature of folk-society: 

Folk-society consists of sparse population which are inter-related 
and interdependent. Being small in size, this society is completely 
isolated from the developed societies. The people are homogeneous in 
their nature with a strong sense of social integration and solidarity. 
Their behaviour is traditional and customs, values, mores influence and 
control the activities of individuals. Folk society is a sacred society. 
The individual’s status is largely based upon ascribed system. 
Primary and face to face relationships are maintained by the indivi¬ 
duals. Kinship is a dominant factor and sometimes fictitious or 
jocular relationships play an important role. We can find in this type 
of society what Durkheim calls “Mechanic solidarity.” Slight division 
of labour and si)ecialization appears in this folk-society. Joint family 
can equally enjoy the common property. According to Kroeber2 
“Narrowness, depth, and intensity are the qualities of folk-cultures.” 
The people show much faith in supernatural things and magic. Their 
predominant occupation is farming and fishing. But at the same time 
they can do several other crafts. Here it is apt to quote Maciver’s 
statement^ that “the individual is in constant contact with natjure 
not as the artist in aesthetic appreciation, nor as the scientist who 
seeks to know her secrets for their own sake but as the practical worker 
who must wrest a living from the soil.” 

1. Redfield : "Little community.” 

2. A. L. Kroeber : "AnthropoJogy", page 2882. 

3. R. M. Maciver and C. H. Page "Society—An introductory Analysis. 



From this type of folk-society, there develops a supreme product 
namely, folk-culture which consists of songs, dances and other contents 
of lore. So, society is the over all builting structure from which 
culture grows. And the culture in turn determines the behaviour and 
quality of the folk. So, to Howard W. Odum^ “folk is the constant 
element for bridging the distance between the two.” 

But industrialization, modernization, and urbanization are likely 
to have an adverse effect on the folk-lore especially the folk-songs, 
folk-customs, age old traditions and values are neglected, ignored and 
modernised Western culture is completely imitated by a number of 
developing societies. The changing economic and educational condi¬ 
tions and the influence of Western culture indicate that if the present 
day folk-songs of the countr}'^ are to be preserved, they must be 
collected and interpreted now. When the folk-songs are no more 
heard or recorded, the sociological understanding of the ethos and 
continuity of the values of a society and its culture seems rather 
difficult. 

Nature of folk -songs: 

The folk-songs are those songs having a popular character and 
habitually sung by the people. These songs rest on a combination of 
ethical and social principles. That is why these are the instruments 
round which the social and ethical systems rotate. Once the Editor of 
the E. P. New York writes in stating the reason of the creation of folk- 
.songs : “A life of isolation without books or newspapers, telephone or 
radio, breeds songs and ballads. I'hc gamut of human experience has 
been portrayed through this uni-ecorded litei'ature of the people. 
These people had no literary conventions to uphold. But they were 
lonely, sad or glad and they sought diversions.” 

The first and foremost feature of the folk-songs is that there exists 
no author or poet. It is the combined effort of the folk. Even though 
in some cases the writer writes the songs, he does not care to mention 
his name at all. He is just like the anonymous sculptor who even does 
not mention his name and place. The reason why the folk-songs do 
not go after any composer is aptly described in the following ciuotation. 
“Mr. Khiti Mohan Sen once asked a Baul why is it that they make 
no effort to preserve the names of the composers of their songs. The 
elderly Baul, pointing first to the full river where boats were passing 
under sail and then to the almost dry canal, where boats stood on the 

4. Howard W. Odum’s selected papers : Folk-Region and Society. 
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mud, answered "Do the boats under full sail leave any trace of their 
passage ? The track of the boat being pushed along the canal is 
marked plainly in the mud. Which is the simpler and more natural 
way ? Ours is the simple way. The leaving of foot-prints is artificial 
and unimportant."5 So the proper tribute of the author is its conti¬ 
nuity in the heart and memory of the people. That is why folk-songs 
became the joint property of all. Just like water, wind and light they 
must be enjoyed by all. There afe no rights and claims for a folksongs 
and individual. Whereas in the classical literature there is the author 
and he claims full rights and liberty over any changes or alternatives of 
his w'ork. But here the verses of the folk-songs are composed on the 
spur of the moment by various participants. This is what we call the 
communal composition. "A song made in this way is no man’s 
property and has no individual author. The folk is its author.”*^ 

The next important nature of the folk-songs is its social heritage. 
The term social heritage was used by Graham Wallas to signify “the 
knowledge and expedients and habits which are socially transmitted, 
being handed down from generation to generation through social 
participation and education. ’^ So several things like art, myths, songs, 
traditions etc., are left by old men and the younger ones are imbibing 
and preserving them ones. This is simply going on by the process of 
socialization. “Thus the tools that man uses, the art he creates the 
Gods he worships, his coLUtship and rnaiaiage practices his very ideas 
are dependent on his social heritage.”** Thus, by means of social heri¬ 
tage the songs are handed down from singei’ to singer without aid of 
any print. 

Folk-songs are dynamic and flexible in their nature. They are 
willing to change along the way of travel according to the needs or 
creativeness of any particular singer or group. There is no perfect 
and complete structure and shape to these songs. Whereas in the 
classical literature the author predetermines the clearcut structure and 
base to his theme and frames the ideas. But the folk-song can take 
various shapes and styles by passing through various hands. So 
omissions and commissions are commonly found in the folk-songs. “It 
follows that a genuinely popular ballad can have no fixed and final 
form, no sole authentic version. There are texts but there is no text.”'* 

5. The March of India—Mystic Minstrels of Bengal, Vol. Ill, No. 1, Sept-Oct., 

1962. 

6. G. L. K. in English and Scottish Ballads of F. J. Child. 

7. Our Social Heritage (new Haven, 1921) (p.,14). 

8. R. M. Maclver and C. H. Page. "Society” An introductory analysis page 121. 

9. P. J. Child : "English and Scottish Ballads”. 
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Time factor is the next feaure of the folk-songs. We cannot 
determine the date and year in which these songs came into existence. 
They never have any ascertainable date. When we are in doubt of how 
old is that folk-song ? We can clear off our doubt by seeing the appro¬ 
priate reply given by a Western poet—“A folk-song is neither new nor 
old because it is continually taking on new life, it is an individual 
flowering on a common stem.”’® 

A further limitation of the folk-song must be mentioned, namely 
that it survives by oral tradition. In certain remote societies and 
tribes people are found without skill to read or write. Such type of 
people express their feelings b}'' means of songs and dances in common 
gatherings. These events are of quite local origin and present common 
interest to the folk. So songs and dances are useful in the process of 
communicating their ideas, feelings and aptitudes. Again through the 
process of listening and learning, these .songs are surviving. 

Folksongs have their own independent and original styles. The 
songs are easy to learn and the folk can very easily catch the style. 
The composers as well as the singei’s of these songs do not worry about 
grammar. Refrain is common and interesting in these songs. When 
one individual is singing, the remaining people at that spot may catch 
the refrain at the end of each verse. This we can observe in the labour 
or work songs. For example. Bee songs, boat songs etc. When the 
people are doing like this they can forget their manual labour and feel 
as if they are enjoying the work actually. 

Finally, the main theme of thc.se .songs consists of the life, aims, 
objectives, values, joys and sori’ow.s of the common folk. Sometimes 
these songs also carry the themes of historical and epic times. Any 
way the themes clearly reflect the social, economic, political and cultural 
conditions of the people. They could either be comedies or tragedies. 
The composer with his simplicity of thought selects the subject which 
can provoke the people with various thought patterns namely, philoso¬ 
phical, metphysical, devotional, romantic, thrill, wonder, imagination, 
melancholic and even pathetic moods. So, ultimately, "A Nation 
reborn must be inspired by its folk-songs.”" 

Conclusion: 

Thus folk songs contain a language which is highly personalised 
and emotion packed. Again knowledge gained through such devices 
will not only be quickly acquired, and understood but also remembered 

10. R. V. W.—The Encyclopaedia Britannlca. 

11. Devendra Satyarthi ; The illustrated weekly of India, November, 12 (1944). 
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long. Thus they have gfeat potentialities of communication in pro¬ 
moting social change and social development. These advantages 
should be properly utilised in community development involving 
particularly rural or folk communities. 

Note : The author acknowledg’ea the influence of the book ‘‘Tclugu Janapada Geya 
Sahityamu” by Dr. B. Rama Raju, on his analysis of the character of folk 
songs. 

1 
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Maori tale 

Kknnetii df. Courcy Low 

THE GOBLIN’S HOUSE 


Once upon a time, the king of a strange and now forgotten country 
went hunting in a dark forest near the sea-shore. The king’s name 
was Rua and he took with him his son Toka and a number of other 
boys. Toka decided to go swimming with some of his companions 
while his father hunted in the forest; but when the king returned 
fr-om his hunting excursion, lie discovered that the young prince was 
not with his friends. 

“Where is my son ?’’ asked the king. 

“He swam far out into the sea with us, ‘answered one of the boys,’ 
and he never came back. We fear the Sea-Goblins have taken him, for 
darkness had fallen and many dark, mysterious shapes pursued us as 
we swam for the shore.” 

The king was filled with grief at this doleful news. 

“Alas !’ he cried, ‘my beloved son, taken aAvay from me by the 
wicked Sea-Goblins. I am full of sadness. What will I do ?” 

As he walked dejectedly along the rocks by the shore, the king’.s 
mind was filled Avith agitation. Suddenly, raising his hands above his 
head, he called out in a loud voice : 

“O’ Spirit of the Ocean, tell me what has become of my son, so that 
I may know what to do !” 

Almost immediately after this plea, a strange thing happened. 
A large column of mist rose out of the sea like a water-spout, and it 
towered high up in the air like a creature half-serpent and half-man. 
As the king rubbed his eyes in astonishment, in the centre of the huge 
misty forni there appeared a shining but faint vision of his son. The 
king spoke again : 

“I can see my son ; a mighty form appears to bi’ing him back to 
me across the ocean. I can see him, but how frail and faint his figure 
looks. Speak to me.... speak to me.... the vision is like the ghost of 
my son, not like his real self at all. Speak to me.” 

In dismal tones the form in the centre of the whirling mist 
answered the king . 

“You are right father,’ said the ghostly form of the boy, ‘what you 


5 
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am now a captive in the daik, cold, undei'water dungeons where the 
Sea-Goblins live. Help me....help me., .save me from this terrible 
fate !” 
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The voice, together with the mist, faded away as quickly as it had 
appeared and the pathetic shadow of Toka’s form sank back into the 
turbulent sea. 

But now the king knew what he was to do. His sorrow was 
replaced by anger as he marched in a determined manner down the 
beach and shouted above the roar of the waves : 

“Now I know my duty. I will plunge into the ocean and search 
the caverns of the mighty deep until I find my son. Luckily I have 
one magic gift, it is the power to breathe underwater. I cannot drown. 
I will never rise to the surface until I find my son and punish the Sea- 
Goblins for their dastardly act.” 

Boldly the king plunged through the foaming breakers, and soon 
he reached the bottom of the sea. The darkness down there was so 
intense that many times he stumbled and often he was attacked by 
weird slimy creatures that wi'ithcd and curled around his body. He 
managed to fight off these vicious dcni7;ens of the deep, and all through 
the night he passed resolutely through deep hollows and over wave- 
beaten hills. 


In the morning great beams of light from the sun, illuminated the 
floor of the ocean and revealed to the king’s astonished gaze, a very 
strange scene Before him stretched a wide greenish looking plain 
over which, fi.shes of all sizes, .shapes and coloui s swam in perpetual 
motion. In the middle of this under-water j)lain stood a large rambling 
old wooden huu.se decorated with manv hideous carvings in the shape 
of sinister creatures of the sea like serjients and .^hai'ks. Intuitively 
the king knew that this liuilding was the home of the goblins. For a 
moment or two he jjausetl and gazed fixedly at the st:enc in front ot 
him and as he did so, thei'c came t<> his ears, the sound of a .soft plead¬ 
ing voice. It was Prince I'oka again calling foi’ assistance : 

“Hel]) ! Help ! T am the pr)-;oner of the Sea Goblins,’ cried the 
voice. ‘Help! It is dark and nnsciabk' hei'e and I will never see the 
light of day again unless 1 can e'^'cape from the clutches of my wicked 
captors.” 


As the voice faded away, he king said to himself : 

“That was indeed my .son’.s \oice, and right in front of me is the 
Sea-Goblins house where he is held prisoner. 1 move in clo.ser and 
closer., .what is this I see? kly hcait .stands still with horror. 
There is a life-like figure of my son standing over the doorway. The 
Goblins have turned his body into wood and set it up as an ornament 
for their house. So that is why they stole him, to make a statue of his 
body and imprison his soul in their foul home.” 

Electrified by this realisation, the king dashed into the house, but 
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no one was there. The rooms, decorated with repulsive paintings and 
carvings, were all empty and silent. He rushed out again and was 
startled to see an old woman dressed in a long garment made of green 
sea-weed coming towards him. 

He walked up to the astonished woman and asked : 

“Where are the Sea-Goblins ?“ 

“They are far away in the deepest caves of the ocean, 'came the 
reply ; ‘but who are you sir, that dares to come near the goblins’ home ?’’ 

“Never mind who 1 am, ‘replied the king.’ The goblins have 
killed my son and set his body over the door-way. Point out the track 
that leads to where the vile creatures are, so that I may sweep to my 
revenge.’’ 

A bright light came into the woman’s eyes when she heard these 
fighting words ; 

“Ah!' she exclaimed, ‘At last. .. .at last someone has come to 
destroy these wicked beings. Stay here and I will tell you about a plan 
I have and I will certainly do all in my power to help bring the goblins 
to justice. I know the land from whence you have come because once 
I lived there myself. One day. long long ago, I was out on the sea 
with my husband in a fishing boat. A great storm came up and the 
sky turned black as ink. Just as we turned about to make for the 
shore, a dozen or more strong arms rose above the angry waves and 
dragged our boat under the water. We were captured by the goblins 
who killed my husband, but they kept me as a door-keeper for their 
house. 

I wept over your handsome soji, ‘continued the woman, ‘when 
they brought him down, but being old and frail I couldn’t do anything 
to help him, but I am more than willing to aid you in punishing the 
goblins.” 

“Then ‘said the king eagerly,’ tell me about the plan you 
mentioned.” 

“Listen, my friend,’ said the woman, ‘the goblins cannot bear the 
light of day. When sun-light falls on them it kills them instantly. 
All the hours when the sun penetrates down on to this plain, they 
spend in the darkest ocean caves. When night comes, they return to 
the house to eat and sleep. I keep watch at the door and i my task is to 
waken them when the first light of dawn appears so that they may 
leave the house before the sun-light enter.” 

“Yes, yes,’ cried he king impatiently, “but the plan, tell me about 
the plan I” 

“I am coming to that,’ answered the woman. ‘In the roof of the 
house are many cracks through which the day-light streams. You, 
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being strong, can climb upon the slippery roof and fill the cracks so as 
to shut out the light. While they are asleep ’^e can also block the doors 
and windows and every crack around them. Then, when morning 
comes, the house will be dark. The goblins will think it is still night 
and will sleep on. When the sun is strong and bright, we shall open 
the door and the light will kill them.” 

“Your plan is a good one,’ said the king. ‘Let us begin to execute 
it at once.” 

So the pair busied thcm.sclves gathering wood, and then, climbing 
on the roof of the house, the king filled the crevices until no light could 
enter through the chinks. He next climbed round the walls and 
stuffed every crack with wood and sea-weed. When his task was 
finished, the old woman said : 

“That is good.. . .the job has been well done. We must hide now 
because the sun is sinking fast and darkness is setting in.. . .my cruel 
masters will soon come home. The roof, the walls : the doors and 
windows have all been effectively blocked, and we have finished the 
work just in time because f can hear the goblins approaching us across 
the plain.” 

A tumult of shouting and screaming reached the king’s ears as he 
hid behind a coi’ner of the old house. Pushing each other and quarrell¬ 
ing angrily, the ferocious creatures poured through the door-way into 
the house like a thick torrent of refuse and sacum. 

For about another hour the king listened to the sound of fierce 
argumenls coming from inside the house as the goblins fought among 
themselves. Then there was a welcome silence. The enchantress 
sleep had overcome the vicious little beings. 

To the anxious king, the night seemed as if it would never end : 
but at last the first faint streaks of day-light appeai-ed. Brighter and 
brighter shone the light; but still the goblins slept, for inside the house 
it was still as dark as a tomb. At last one of the creatures awoke and 
in a raspy tone of voice said : 

“The night is a long one. Isn’t it morning yet old woman ?” 

“Sleep on, ‘answered the woman,’ T will let you know when the 
dawn comes. It is still night. Sleep on.” 

Turning to his helper, the king whispered : 

“The sun is now high in the sky above the boundless blue ocean 
and his beams are shining down into these watery depths with bright¬ 
ness and power.” 

“Then, ‘cried he woman,’ LET IN THE LIGHT!” 

She immediately flung open the door and at the same time the 
king tore away the coverings from the cracks and windows. The 
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raging sun-light streamed into the house and fell on the goblins. Mad 
with fear they covered their eyes with hairy elbows and hands and 
tried to rush outside, but as soon as they reached the door they fell 
down dead in the face of the full strength of the light. Not one was 
left alive. 

Turning to the king, the old woman said ; 

“That was well done. Life will be better now because the world 
is rid of a cruel pest.” 

“I will burn down the house,’ shouted the king. ‘No evil thing 
shall live in it again ; but first I will lift down the wooden figure of my 
poor son. He shall be carried home.” 

With sorrowful tenderness he lifted down the small statue and 
placed it gently in a cloak of sea-weed. Then he set fire to the house. 
He knew the secret of making fire even under water, and soon the 
house was a raging inferno. Tongues of red flame curled and twisted 
like serpents in pain, and an umbrella of golden sparks hovered over 
the doomed building. 

As the king stood beside the old woman watching the flames 
perform round quickly and there to his astonishment and delight stood 
the handsome figure of his son Toka. The young man, no longer a 
wooden statue, but a living, flcsh-covered. vital being smiled at his 
father and said : 

“My beloved father, your bravery has saved my life and restored 
my form to its normal proportions. My soul has been freed from its 
prison and the fire has melted the chains that bound me in a dungeon 
of darkness and death.” 

The king embraced his son, and in his heart he felt an overwhelm¬ 
ing gratitude towards the Great Power that had revealed a way to 
release his son from what had seemed to be a hideous fate. 

Together with his son and the old woman, the king made his way 
back through deep domains of the sea and eventually the small party 
reached the dry land again. The brilliant golden orb of the sun shone 
down on them from his throne on high and filled their hearts with 
gladness and hope. 
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September, ld70 

EDITORIAL 

It is well-known that the position of women in a society is a fair 
index of the excellence of its culture and civilization. It is a therefore, 
necessary to make an objective study of the womanhood to know a land, 
her people and society. Scientific analysis of the position, sUUus, etc. 
of the womenfolk is also necessai’y for better understanding of a 
community, their social and family life and for the successful 
outcome of the struggle waged by the progressive forces against some 
primitive attitude of the women and the ancient ideology and old 
values. This struggle includes the exposure of barbarism which now, 
as before, is a means b}'’ which the hostile classes tiy to influence the 
pT'olatariat. And, w^hen it is remembered what a wealth of material 
folkloi'e supplies in connection with every concern of daily life, it is not 
.surprising (hat woman should have been made a prominent theme tor 
criticism and comment. 

There is no doubt that things arc moving in India.” Besides 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi other ladies are also occupying high posts in the 
government as ministers and deputy ministers. And if one enters an 
Indian ofiice, it is not seldom that one finds a lady as the director who 
has as a staff of male employees under her. Our Pi'ime Minister Indira 
Gandhi has just come out successful after having gone through a period 
of political stiaiggles and difficult discussions without having deviated 
from her course and without show'ing signs of vacillation. Her policies 
ai’e characterised by the absence of any hesitation during decisive 
moments. Perhaps she is today the most loved and most criticized 
w^oman in her country. But neither friend nor foe can deny her the 
due respect. She has proved her powei’. 

In India women are considered as Sakti or the forces of men. 
Stresses .should be made here to view women with their mothei’ly 
attitude, sisterly affection, partnerly love, and again, their roles as 
mother, step-mother, wife, co-wife, wddow, sister, daughter, further as 
maiden, working w^omen, as a leader in different organisations and so 
forth. It has been observed that women by virtue of their sacrifice, 
service, love, sentiment, shyness, attitude and treatment tow'ard man¬ 
kind have acquired such powers and positions that have led them to 
rule home government and family life in general. By their gentle touch, 
devotion, and capacity for basic teaching, nurshing, and domestic work 
they are essential for the improvement of human society. Hence they 
need to be better understood, better educated, since it is they who train 
the future generation. 



It, is I'ighlly said by oui' Frinic Minister tlial. '•Qur ^vol■nen are 
sti’ong-inindc'd.” Indira (landin. who nialher by lier age nor by her 
se\ s(‘eins to have a tight to hold a post winch noiinally is lield l)y elder 
gentIciiK'n. is a rari' phi'iioinenon or v\'helhei' Jier position signifies tlie 
changjng role ol women ni India. 

'riuis, tliey ai (' advisi'd lo he pohate, calm, imoI^ gcnlU', iliasU' and 
hoin-.'^t in I he way tiny aic conj-.i-ions about, their bc'aut_\, di es.;, hair 
and longue. W'oivuMi's goodiit sy then’ lo\'(\ then hate, Iheir .secrets, 
their blir-ilu"'., their tear aie tlieir .■strength. Jt i.-> the wonu'u who 
b\ their thougld and aelion e;in help to i;ii,'.e the lone of numan 
.society and Kain us to li\c U'ith mie another in hai'inony. jK'aee and 
1 1 leiidshij.. 

'Tlu' I’nine Mini.dt'r knovv.-^ innuineitible \ dlage., niu ol ne.ai> 
aOP.OOO \illage,- 111 India in which ai'out h()'< ol the total [lojailation 
li\'ea. "I'Acn tlu' \^(.nl(Ml who eaniiot lead or write' ha\i' eenu'i'ce ideas 
about their Iims, ha\e de.sires and hopes and ihinh aimut thing.-; hu 
IkwoiuI till,' narrow limita of liu'ii cMsti'iu e," reinarkul ;'vir.-; tlandhi 
with ;i lot ol i'ei-ling. ' 1 f one want;; to eon \ nice I lieiii, 1 lie\ jii :1 pi i hk 11\ 
.siiake their Ik .ids 'rhe\ do not eoiitr;idtel loUvll_> and du not heionie 
inijH'iuotithe> howe\er stick to their jiurjio-i' . iUU they are 
stiei (" .'ILil heciiust' they art' .-I rtaig-iniI’ded .end tuns uii];. 1 1 uriied.’ 
'J'lieii .'■-lie (lix'S not ..mile .ni}’ ini/i'e .1 .d repe.il'. : e ne 0 -^iini.g- 

niiiuk'dne.'-s in our eounti\. In all it.; .lsp^e^^, liihia 1 .. ;i loinplex 
lounlrw Hut il 1 would haw to ehartieU ri.-.e the women ol iny eoitniiy 
1 iiiu:-l .s.'iy that oiH' (jualite is eoliiiilon (o all nt them : 'I'her .tie 
at rong-miiided ” 

In di-eus-mg all lhe..e liiu- .-diouid al.;o disc us.-- .sa//. I;nltiitsm. lAiidali. 
eluld-niari i.igte, w idow-1 emarruigi', liol\gain\, dc m/k.s M,--iein, cla,-;-'- 
sl 1 llggk eoiilliels .'nul olhei'.-.. It IS til.so nc'ee.ssar_\ to Ii.kc', wlKiher 
uiitier roreigii domniatioii the .'liitus and po.'-uion ol women ot 
India tlc'lei loralc'd or whether thc' policy cd the lorc'igii go\c'riniieiils 
weu' gtiided in the interest ol the' powers and in hivour oi' liic- jiiniliged 
el.i.'-.-e. oni\, or thc'y wantc'd to do .-nine good for the massc'S akso, 
if ao, wilhnglN or under pressure. 

'I'lu'i'i arc' many nioie acute problems which ai'c J’aeiug our socic'iy 
lo'i.iN sue h aim asLe .spu it. tlu' eominunal raneour, siruggie.s hetwc'cn 
dilh'U'iil cla.-.. ts- ol peoiile which we iia\e to fight with the help of id! 
and wiiii the lic'lp oi women or all fronts. i'’rom thia idea tiie ciue.ction 
ol Acc.nu'u s emaiieip.ilion hace .ui.'-eii and got popularity hut it has 
bc'cn oi',-ei \'ed tluit ]n.spile of women’s einaneipalioii ;ind partu-ijiation 
in ditfei'cnt piofessions and aetichies it would be premature to believe 
ihm their emancipation is hemg rapidly or easily aeconipli.sheci. 
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• . , IF * : 

WE ARE 
OF ONE HEART, 

WE ARE BOUND 
TO 

SUCCEED 

"^Better life for the millions can come only through sustained hard work. 
Bengal's large and small industries must run without interruption and 
produce work and wealth for more and more people. Unemployment can 
be solved only if our economy expand.s. Anything that hinders our 
recovery and growth i.s a disservice to youth and to the future of Bengal. 

The revolution of which Bengal and India have dreamed, is a revolution of 
ideas, of attributes, of skills and of techniques. Our transformation must 
flow from our own genius. It can come about not by violence or lawlcs.sness 
but only through order, good will and peace. 

At all times we must remember that the people are above all parties. Those 
who labour in the field, the fa> lory and the office, the charming women, the 
bright-eyed children, the dynamic youth, the alert intelligentsia and the 
middle class who have formed the backbone of all movements—these are 
the people of Bengal. Wc must not jeoparadise their interests in fighting 
for our own. 

These are the qualities on which they must draw to face the presmt 
difficulties. The path is perilous. Rut if we are of one heart, and if we 
are guided by the undying heritage of Bengal, we are bound to succeeed.” 

Indira Gandhi 
Prime Minister 


Government of West Bengal. 



For your days 
of leisure... 


Festive days are coming, 
and you, with your friends 
and relatives, will go far and 
wide to places of enjoyment. 
You will forget your days 
of fatigue. 

But for the railway workers 
there will be no rest. The 
herculean task of transpor¬ 
ting millions of you will 
keep them at their posts 
busy day and night. They 
will have to work hard to 
make you happy. 

May their efforts to provide 
you a safe and comfortable 
journey be crowned with 
success and may your puja 
holidays be filled with un¬ 
broken joy. 
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I’AI'I. (J Ifll'HI-RI 


treasurf:-u)re in inoia’s great 

AND LITTLE TRADITIONS 


I'hroUK^h dll.' rich la))(•^d'y of India's fnlkloro run certain repeated 
themes '1 he perils dC gamliling, the snlTcrings and ultimate tiaumph 
of th(' innocenl, the sc'iflt'Ss dc\odon o| saints, marriages by the chnici' 
o( dif' iiride (svavam\'ai'a), battles between good kings and evil which 
end as co'-iiiic struggles when gods and demons enter the tii'cna, trans¬ 
formations oi men into other forms of nature, and the liumanizi'd world 
of talking animals, these are hallmarks of inrlian tales from ancient 
times to tlu’ ni(‘scnl 

OiK' themi' which finds widesjiread distribution throughout India 
and indeed thi’oughoiit the world is that of hidden treasures In 
India it is buru'd gold and gems, in the West th(‘ pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow Similar tales ha\'e been reportc'd from Mexico, Rrazil 
and ftal\,' In India these talcs are common in the ancient lore of 
India’s great tradition I'hey jiei'sist today in the villages amidst the 
widespri'ad lielief lhal such treasuri' can still be unearthed if one knows 
the ])rof)er sites and techniiiues for their extraction. But throughout 
the tales, whether from Jndia’.s great or little traditions run eertaiii 

r ,1. hhni Takrn Cnn’rol Cultural Dcvclopuicnl anrf Amerirnn Aid, 
Mmnoapolia . Unwer.sity of Minnesota Press, 1961. p. 251. 

Fosler, CJ. M - “Trea-sure tales, and the image of the static eronomy in a 
Mexican peasant community,” Journal of American Folklore, ?7 : 39-44. 

Wagley, Charles-Amai;o»i Town a titudv of Man in the TiOpicK. Now York’ 
Alfred A Knof. Borzoi Book LA -4, 1964, p. 128 

Friedmann, F. G.— The World of "La Mmerxa,” Community Development Review 
No. 10, v/ashington D C ■ International Cooperation Administration, 
1958, p. 21 


rec(jgnizal)lc tlicmcs when place their unique stamp upon Indian 
IreaMire tales. 


1. HIDDEN TREASURE IN INDIA’S GREAT TRADITION 

The Jatakas ai’e among (he oldest collections of Indian tales. 
Adapted to Ruddhi.sl pinposes and incorpoi'aled inlo the Pali canon, 
Ihis collection ol dry. tei’se, stories is a cominenlaty on morals and 
))rudence in (neryday hie, lliddt'n trea.sures appear in a dozen ol 
(hi'se sloi'ies’ liul oiu' or (wo examples will .‘>iiflice to illustrate the 
(htane 

Sarcamkira-Jataka No.73^ 

One (lay wlu'n the wicl-a'd princi' and heir 1o the throne of Renaies 
was liathing in a flood swollen river, (ht* ser\'anls, thinking to rid 
1hemscl\'('s of an t'vil King, thrt'w him into tin' torri'iif Ih'lurning 
hoiiK' with a disjilay of giief, th(*y clama'd dial tlu' jirinci' had 
disappi'arc'd in th(' storm. A (horoiigh search na- made, hut no .sign 
of the body w:w to h(' found. 

Th(' ])rinc(', howexei, had caught hold ol a log Moating }»y and theia* 
he took I't'luge with a snakf’, a rat and a p^.ai'roi \o\.\' the .-.nalvC had 
tiet'ii a'i i( li ini'i'i haul m his ]ir('\a'ou,-. lile and h. laiisf' of his ero ings 
lor inoiieg', he had hei'ii ix'honi to dwell anionga In,-, hnried treasnit'. 
l.ikc'Wise the lal, whr) laid hivldi'u thirty (lore- of r'a])('("' in his pre\ ions 
('xi.sh'nei', returned to gro\'el admisi the .cold, 

\{ this liini' the Dodln.saila was li\ing as a heiniii in tlu' ioi'est. 
lU'aring tht' cru's .il th(' stiaiided jirine.’. he i ami' to the lesiiK' 
Waiining and (ceding tii'-l tin' animal.-, for thew wa'n* weakc'r, and 
llu'n the ))iinee. he soon ntiilured them hack to health .\s tlu'v d(.])ait(‘d 
('■uli proinised to aid th(' liermii when Ik* called upon them. Tlu* snafu' 
.and lal promisc'd Inin their ti'c'asine,;. and ihe parrot ilu’ assi,,lance of 
his many relati\'('s in gathering rice from du' lar coriums of the land 
'did du' wicked ])tincc, who r(‘sented die nreft’i’t'iici* which the 


tIcfriTtici", jii:ul(' to the .Jritak.n . .iro l.'tln'n fioni (''o\\i'll IS 13 Tlir .hit(i\k<c-t : 
Ol Sto'if.s of llir Bu'ldho's Forniri linrh^ t font, la led 1 roni Pali, C’:Hnbrul(;o , 
Univoi'.-Uy Pr»'«s, l.SO.'j. Other .stoiic,.: rcferine (o treasure .are' rx.and.a 
.Jat.aKa, Khadiranf;ai-a J;itaka, Kancanrtk Ivindh.a .lalaka Bahhu 

.J.ataka, Jarud.apan.a Jataka, Oamoni-Canda Jatak.a, Pal'is 
Jataka, Pnthaehatta Jat ik.i, Sup])ar.aka Jataka, Kuru Jatak.a^ 

and M.'iha-V.anij.a Jatak.i 
Ihuh Book I, PI). 177 SI. 
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BodhibatLa had .shown the animals, \o\\od within Iiimself to kill the 
godly man. 

One day the hermit visited Benare.s. The iirinei', now kin.g of the 
land, spied him and ordered the .servants to hehaxe him on tin* sjiot. 
When the people heard the commotion and listtaied to his story, they 
killed the ungrateful king and enihroiu'd thi' hermit. Ih' g.iiheretl 
together the treasures and lived happily with the amm.ils to a ripe old 
age, doing good to all. 

Another tale wliieh I'oints out other eharaetc'ri.--lies of the Indian 
treasure stories runs as follo^v.- : 

KundakapuA a'Jalaka No. 109 

()nie uj'()ii ,1 l.aa (hi' i*odhi-.,ii..i appi'aied a tree .■-.jiriie. On a 
certain les(i\al da\ when tln' \ill.igers brought olfenim-. ol garkuids 
('ll and ".weet ( ake,'. to (licit respeeti\e si'.rit(.‘s, the poor man, in wIio.m' 
lre(' the l?odhi^all<i dwed. arriMd with onl\' a cake of husk'-, and .1 
eo(oamn .--.Ik 11 iiili of water .ih lie owned kk'anng lhal the sprite 
\M)nl(l di'-pi'e .'O nieiiial and olh ring, lie tinned to k'oe Ihit the 
1 lodln.-aI M. ill ( oinpa.'. 1011 . e.’.ili il lam Imi'K .vfler reec'i\ing the olfer- 
111,g, tlie spnie ordei-' i] the woido iii.m to dig, around ihe Irt'e lor the 
pot . ol gold wlneh las luiried then' .\s insiimted ih(' jioor man took 
tlie-.e l(. the king who ap'poinlrd inin Ijord d'l (smurer of the einpiie 

in iliiidii lore Iho i’anelnianii ,1 {‘‘hiNe d’re.it ' i oeeiptus. a 
roll .'iiiiil.a to that oi tin' .lahiloi-. for Ihiddinsm, unfolding llv’ 
prineipk ol right (ondiiet (/o/m (a, means of a senes of enfolding: 

takas. 'I'lu'se .-loiie.' told l)\ ,i w l.-e --age U) llistniet the five looig'h '01I-. 
of a king, eiilnisled lo Im care make ropeated refen'iiee- to hidden 
In',mure. * In the ‘Uor\ ol' Kig'hiimnd and Wrong-mmd ’ llu' (oriupi- 
mg iialoie of -IK ii tre.r'iire heeome.'- apparent In briel the .-((aw .goes 
as lollow: ■ 

()ne ' u).on ,i tinia h', o Inend,' Ihghl-mind and \VI'ong-mind. m-! 
out lo .-.eek their loituiu'.-- In a di-daid land th('y found a iiot of eoim. 
W'liieh had tieiii buried year.-^ Iiefore I a saint d’aking the coins, the 
Youths ix'tiinied home to dis])lay (heir good fortmu's Xt'aeing (heir 
ei1\. ihe l\vo began lo <irgue o\ ('r the djs[)osition of the treasure'. 

4 Aji cm I ilctit ti .m^liition ih TUdci, A W 'I'lu- J'o nrlui tnni 1 n ^ Bonibav .Jaicn 

I'uhli-.hin;; Houac GUu'i sloocs rcfcriiiipr to to-a^uic ru'c floillv and 

.lui’c, I .'lO-.My 'I lu’ Scri.siMc I'li'cjiiy, 1 170-173, The Snak( Who rC'iid 

C'.iali, III 2S(i-K7, Ilf C’onsulct cd Aclion, V' 307-71, :ind Tin- T''ouf 

Tn-a.sun-..^. fkcr.s, V ■ 373-103, 

5 Ihul ])]) 158-163 
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Right-mind suggested they divide it equally and take the coins home, 
but Wrong-mind, with an eye to getting a larger portion, suggested 
each take a small share and the balance be hidden until , some later time 
of need. Wrong-mind prevailed and the two returned home. 

After some years Wrong-mind, having used up his share in hand, 
devised a plan to get hold of all of the remaining money. After 
secretly removing the buried coins, he summoned Right-mind to dig up 
and divide the treasure. Finding the pot empty, Wrong-mind loudly 
accused Right-mind of the theft and dragged him to court. As proof 
for his charges. Wrong-mind appealed to the spirit which lived in an 
old tree beside the hiding place. 

The following day the judge went to hear the testimony of the tree. 
To his astonishment, a voice from within the tree testified to the guilt 
of Right-mind. While the perplexed judge pondered over a suitable 
punishment for the culprit, Right-mind gathered up brushwood, heaped 
it around the tree and set it aflame. The anquished cries of Wrong- 
mind’s aged father hiding in the hollow trunk betrayed the ruse and 
Wi’ong-mind was hanged. 

Such stories are not com])letely unfounded foi' kings and wealthy 
folk did bury treasures for safekeeping, or when their cities were 
beseiged. Salim, son of the great Mughal ruler Akbar, and himself later 
the Emperoi’ Jahangir, wrote concerning his father y 

“Notwithstanding his kingship, his treasures and his buried 
-)i-c<ilth past computation, his fighting elephants and Arab horses, he 
never liy a liair’s breadth placerl his foot beyond the base of humility 
before the Throne of God, and never for one moment forgot Him.” 
(' Italics mine). 

Patrons were thought to have buried large treasures during 
(onstructiou of dams and temples, the wealthy to have hidden gold in 
their fields or homes. 

II. TREASURE LORE IN INDM’S LITTLE TRADITION 

Rumours of hidden treasure are common throughout India’s 
villages. Children of the south, looking up at the stars at night, see in 
the four major stars of Ursa Major (called the Big Dipper in the west) 
the four posts of the miserly merchant's bed beneath which lie buried 
his gold. Nearby the three thieves arc creeping up to steal it. Old 
men in the shade of the "village tree tell stories of thieves who dug 
through the mud walls of huts during their own times. Young boys 

Rawlinson. H. G.--India ■ A Short Cultural History, New York : Frederick A. 

Praeger, Inc., 1954. p. 318. 
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sheepishly recount their futile attempts to unearth pots of gold {lunka 
hindelu) in some nearby field, convinced that their failure lay not in 
the absence of these hoards, but in the dawn which drove them from 
the field before the money was unearthed, or in their failure to divine 
the right spot. 

Carstairs refers to the prevalancc of buried treasures in the dreams 
and daydreams of the villagers in Rajasthan.' 

“The phantasy of acquiring sudden unexpected wealth was 
common in Deoli, as it is in the Western world ; but here it presented 
Itself in a peculiar form : the characteristic daydream (oi‘ actual dream) 
took the form of meeting a benevolent holy man, or a god-like stranger 
who would impart the secret of how to become rich, and who would 
remain an aloof, all-powerful, but beautilic figure, disappearing from the 
scene as abruptly as ho came. Most often his in.structions would be to 
go to such and such a place and dig, and trea.surc would !)(' found. 
Rumours spread from time to time that this had actually hapiiened to 
other iieople, and my informants all believed that this, or something like 
it, might happen to them one day.” 

Earlier Wiser noted« that in Karimpur, IbP., villagers hid thei" 
gold and silver in one of the walls or the floor of their homes. 

The .science for the location and proper extraction of hidden gold 
was apparently well devolo]X'd. Throughout south India this know¬ 
ledge was frequently recorded in the old palm-leaf books which can 
still be found in the villages. These manuscripts prescribed the proper 
procedui’es for the search for buried treasures. Because such treasures 
are often guarded by the reincarnation of their former owners, or by 
evil .spirits, certain magical chants (mantras) and charm (yaitriis) 
are needed to protect the finder from harm. These magical rites are 
often spelled out in the old texts. A literal translation from one of the 
old palm-leaf manuscripts written in Telugu which were found in the 
village of Amrabad, A. P., by the author during an extended .“^tudy of 
the \ illage illustrates the nature of such texts.'* 

Prrrequistes for the Exploration of Treasures 

Saints of god, ascetics, mendicants, hermits, poets of divine in.spira- 
tion, and .such people are qualified to dig up a treasure hidden under- 

7. Carstairs, G. M .—The Twice-Born, Bloominpton : Indiana University Press, 

1967. p. 90. ' 

8. Wiser, W. H. and C. V. Wiser —Behind Mud Walls, Berkeley ; University of 

California Press, 1964. p. 144. 

9. This is only a short extract from a rather lengthy manuscript. 
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ground. Only people void of base impulses such as hatred and pride, 
those who do not swerve from the path of truth and those who practice 
penance should venture out for treasures. Swarthy and tall people, 
abnormally sized ones, physically, are divinely ordained for such 
purposes. They should be bold and courageous, interested in divine 
oracles, devotees of Siva, self-controlled. Those who are untrustworthy, 
filled with guile, unfaithful in religious ritual.s, covetous and stealthy, 
gossips and scandalmongers, these should not be taken into such 
ventures. Moreover, people who sleep during the day, like owls, and 
keep awake at night should not accompany the devotee on his expedi¬ 
tion Paupers, sicklings and sinners, if they so much as .see the 
ceremony, the treasure will never appear. 

Now there are specific places where one can exi)ect a treasure : 
(1) old reservoirs, (2) old and antitjualed gardens, (3) burial and 
cremalion grounds, (-t) jilnces of religious pilgrimage and intei’est, 
(51 iilaces haunled by celestial beings and demi-gods, (b) in rock 
pillars of old buildings, and (7) caves wherein hermits lived. The^e 
are (he jilaees where you are sure to oxeavate treasiire.s 

i’artieularly one rliould look iu lemplo rums where idols he broken 
and deva.stated. Jn such places, lofik for these signs to bt* sure a 
treasure is present If the head of the idol is chopped off, look neai' the 
hands. Ten mai’k.s there will show you tlial a treasure lies within. 
If the thigh IS broken, search beneath the hand foi- one ot the lollowing 
signs Six marks, black sjiots, somewhere on tlio body of the image, is 
a sign that you can find six hundred gold coin, within ... If the id'd 
stands on one foot, you can be certain a treasure lies buried beneath it 
If the statue de})iets the rider of a horse, or has a horse face, undoubted¬ 
ly It covers a trea.sure. If there is a fox or a mongoose carved on the 
idol, sacTifice.s mu.st be offered before the treasure is remoxed. An Avis 
flower must lx? well gi'ound, made into a lump and applied while chant¬ 
ing the Pundarilxa iiKintni. It must be smeared the head oi’ onto the 
ground. Immediately the treasure will be revealed. 

If the idol is eiglit handed, it ha>; a treasure beneath Certain 
herbs must he used. The bitter cucumber (him), the prickly poppic 
(biiramadam), and the thorn apple (unmnivlhu) must be ground well 
and smeared onto the earth. The )na)iiru to be chanted on this 
occasion is the invoking the god Ranga. ‘On), oh Ranga, presiding 

deity over treasure, disve.llcr of obslaelrs, svnha.’ . 

If the idol is made of white marble or black, treasure is surely at 
hand. If a holy lotus is carved upon it, there is added certainty. 
The herb.s prescribed are the Avis flower, and the bark of the same plant 
which has been ground into opium. The chant is, “Orn, phut, phut. 
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Break open, oh earth, oh destroyer of the three elements” This must 
be chanted while applying the ointment, and the stone will break. 

If the statue is that of Chinmaya, god of internal bliss, if the statue 
shows him to be clothed with silk, you must break open the stomach to 
find the treasure. Apply to the stomach of the figure the following 
herbs ground into an ointment; long peppers, black peppers, and cow’s 
urine. A mantra should be chanted at the time to give strength to 
the ointment so that the stomach will be bioken. “(h)!, namo, 
Bhagavathe (To you, oh god), Vasndevnya (a name given to Krishna), 
Anjana vishvarupena (Anjana reveakxi in his universal form), 
nirgunana giinaathmamm, chelham bhagavaihemia, paaremialoka- 
dhaarana, (Oh Nirguna without form, who takes form at pleasure. Oh 
protector of the world) "Om, svnha.'' This mantrn is used to break 
the unbreakable. 

Several unique patterns appear repeatedly in the Indian treasui-e 
lore. (1) Hidden treasures are plentiful, buri«d in the past by kings, 
merchants, thieves or demons. They lie at particular .sites which can 
be defined by a correct reading of various signs and omen.s (2) Such 
(i-easures are frequently guarded and care must be taken to extract theni. 
Former owners who died with an overpowering greed for their gold arc 
I'eborn as animals or spirits to reside near their monew. Or watchful 
demons or curses may strike down to unwary seeker, ’fo remove the 
treasure after it has been found, magical rituals are needed to guaiil the 
seeker from harm. If divination shows that demons are jircsent, blood 
saci ifices may be necessary, (3) Treasui'cs carry within them moral 
implications. They may be rewards to poor saints to repay years o' 
innocent suifering. but they are blessings only so long as they aia' us('d 
for the welfare of others. In the hand of a miser they tuiai to curses. 
(1) \'illagers have a sti’ong appreciation foi' the miraculous. The\- lack 
the sharp conceptual dichotomy between natural and supei'natiir.al 
which pervades the West. Cods, men and animals intei'act upon a 
single universal stage in the dilTc'rcnt scenes of successix'e livi"- 

IIT. TREASURE TALES AND THEIR Ft^XCTlON 

Folk tales serve certain obvious functions in the Indian culture, 
namely entertainment and moral instruction There is no sharp 
dic'hotomy between religion and entertainment. Plnteitainmcnt generally 
ha^ religious themes and religious activities provide much of the 
villagers’ entertainrnent. Indian folk tales illustrate well this harrnoni- 
ours merging of entertainment and religious instruction, 

A more unique function for treasure tales is suggested by Foster in 
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connection with the “Image of the Limited Good.”'" He suggests that 
peasants in many parts of the world view their resources, such as land, 
money, goods and friendships as limited in finite quantities for which all 
must strive. Hence one man’s prosperity can come only at the expense 
of others. He becomes a threat to their own positions and must be 
stopped. In such a closed model, Foster adds, the only socially accep¬ 
table ways to acquire more resources is by tapping sources of wealth 
outside the system, soui'ces such as hidden treasures. 

An instance of such validation was recorded in Amrabad. Accord¬ 
ing to the villagers the grandfather of the very wealthy moneylenders 
of Amrabad was a pauper, earning his livelihood by carting grind stones 
from the (juary in the forest to the village for export. While digging 
foundations for a house, he reportedly came ac-ross a pot of gold coins 
He kept the matter hid, but by performing the right incantations, he 
managed to extract the treasure without harm Today the family of 
moneylenders is extremely rich Village lore has it that a rich man 
may erect a small gold cobra in the family shrine for every lak ot 
rupees he buries in his house. Such wealth can not be used in business. 
The Amrabad moneylenders have one such cobra. But despite their 
high interest lates and hard bargaining, villagers attribute their 
prosperity to a stroke of good fortune. 

Treasure tales provide a few with an accepted way to account for 
their prosperity. For the many, these tales provide a glimmer of hope 
that they, too, one day will find a iX)t of gold and enter the abundant 
life. 

Kanasns State UniversHij, U. S. A. 


ON THK WOMKN Oh INDIA 

WOMEN IN INDIAN FOLKLORE—ed. Sankar Sen Gupta : : Foreword 
Smt. Indira Gandhi D/c V4, alxiut 400 p. (1969) Rs. 45.00 or $ 9.00 

A STUDY OF WOMEN OF BENGAL, by Sankar Sen Gupta, D/c Vi, 
about 405 p. (1970) Rs. 50 or $9.50. 

Indian Publications ; : Calcutta-1 Ph. 23-6334 


10. Foster, G. M.—“Peasant Society and the image of limited good." American 
Anthropologist, 1966, 67 : 29S-316. 
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H. S. Upadhyaya. 


CHILD BALLAD NUMBER 268 

AND ITS COMPARABLE TALES IN INDIA 

The ballad, the Twa Knights,’ relates a story of a faithful woman 
whose chastity has been wagered by her husband.^ This type of frame¬ 
work story is prevalent in all over the world.’ 

There is only one text of this ballad, and this is found only in 
Buchan’s book.** Child has taken this ballad verbatim from this book- 
There are no other versions or variants available of the Twa Knights. 
So apparently it shows that the Twa Knights ballad as such is a recent 
compo.sition. Presumabl}'-, the framework story of “The Twa Knights” 
has been taken from the folktales current among the people. 

The story of the Twa Knight ballad is cited by Child in the 
following manner ; 

A Knight and a squire, sworn brothers,’ have a talk about fair 
women. ‘There’s naw glide women but mine,' says the squire. ‘My 
luck is the better,’ replies the knight, ‘that one of them is mine.' The 

1 F. J. C'hild The English and Scottish Popular Ballads Vol. V. No. 
268. pp. 21-28. 

2 Motif, No. N 15 : Cha-stity Wager. A man makes a wager on his wife’s 
chastity. In spite of unsuccessful attempts to seduce her and of false proofs 
picsenlod, ho wins the wager. N 2.6 ; wife as wager, N 11 ; wager on wife's 
•complacency, K 15121 ; Cut off linger proves wife's chastity. 

Ath Talc Type No. 882 

3. Kohler- Bolte 1, 211 f, 375, 581. 

G. Pari.s Romania, xxxii 481ff. 

Von der Hagen III, xxxii. 

Boccaccio, De Cameron II, No 9. 

Shakespeare ‘cymbeline.’ 

Irish Myth 

M.acCullock Celtic Mythology 110. 

A Wosselski Mai t hen des Mittelaters, p. 213 No. 19. 

T. O. Cros.e— Motif Index of Early Irish Literature. 

D. S. Fansler--Fihpino Popular Tales. 

Stith Thompson and W E. Roberts— Types of India Oral Tales. 

Stith Tompson and Bayls— The Oral Tales of India. 

4. Peter Buchan- Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland (1875) 
Vol. II, "Twa Knights," p. 257. 

5. Buchan is not inclined to think that these two knights were blood brothers. 
But they were sworn brsthers, which possibly points out to the knighthood sysstem 
of St. John end St. Malta. "They made a vow to be as true as if they’d been 
.brothers born.” This also proves clearly that they were not blood brothers. 

Buchan— Ancient Ballads and Songs, VoL II. p. 257. 


2 



squire undertakes to win the knight’s wife within six months, if the 
husband will go overseas for that time ; the knight is willing to give 
him nine months. The knight’s lands are wagered against the 
squire’s life.” As soon as the knight is at sea, the squire comes to the 
lady with an offer of monej'. Tf you were not my lord’s brother, says 
the lady, I would hang you on a pin before my door. The squire be¬ 
takes himself to his foster mother, sets forth his case, and offers her a 
heavy bribe for her aid. The false carlino goes to the lady and opens 
her business ; the lady will never wrong her lord. The c-aiiine now 
pretends (oiicern about the lady’s health, which is in danger for want 
of sleep. She turns all the people out of the castle, lulls the dame to 
sleep, and introduces Ihe squire. He wakes the lady, and tells her that 
she is in his power. The lady has presence of mind; it would, she 
says, be a sin to defile her husband’s bed, but she will come to the 
squii'e’s bed at night. She then offers h(;-i' niece five hundred pounds to 
go to the squire in her place.^ The young woman was never .so much 
disposed to say nay, hut goes, notwithstanding. When the squire has 
had his will, he cuts off ‘her ring and her ring finger.’ The maids 
come from the hay, the young man from the corn, and the lafiy tells 
them all that has passed. She will tie her finger in the dark and hopes 
to lo.se it in the light 

The knight returns The ring and ring-finger are exhibited in 
jiroof. Thereupon the knight gives a dinner, to which he a.sks .sejuire 
and his wife’s parents He throws his charter acro.ss the table and bids 
his wife farewell forever ft is now time for the lady to loose in th(' light 
the finger which .shi' had tied in the dark. C'ome here my lord, .she .says 
Xo .smith can join a finger. My niece ‘beguiled the scjuire for me ' 
I’liey lay before the niece a sword and ring, and she is to have her 
choice, to strike the scjuire wdih a sword or to wed him with the ring. 
Thrice she ])uts out her hand as if to take the sword but .she ends with 
taking up the ring.'^ 

6. Thela G Jame.s \vrito.s that whon Child publi.shrd his first edition of the 
"Englt.ih and Scottish Popular Ballads, in 1858, Buch.an’s book was available But 
Child took ‘Twa Knight’ ballad and incorporated in his book only in 3rd edition of his 
hook. 

“The English and Scotti.sh Popular Ballads of FrancLs J. Child” Journal of 
American Folklore, Vol. 46. 1933. pp. 67. 

7. In some other place.?, ji maidservant is substituted for the mrstresi?. In the 
ballad "Girl Breton” (Child No 5) sister is kept as the substitute. (Vol. I, 63-70 ; 
Vol. Ill, 497). 

8 According to G. Greig and A. Keith, The Twa Knights ballad is very close 
to ‘Fair Mettelille’ Last Leaves of the Traditional Ballads and Ballads Airs, (1926) 
p. xxiii. 
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There is only one ballad available is English, which according to 
Prof. Child, may be an offshoot from the widely spread story of the ‘Tvva 
Knights.’ That ballad is ‘Redesdale and Wise WilliaiiL” The story 
of this ballad is as follows : Tw'o gentlemen ha\ ing spent some¬ 
time together birling at the wine, the .subject of the conversation 
turned on the incontmency of woman, when Wise William said that he 
had a sister’^ who lived in a bower not far distant, that no one could 
tempt to become unchaste. Redesdale laid in wad his head against the 
land of Wise William. Redesdale tried but even after threatening he 
could not seduce the sister of Wise William. He lost his wager. 

In this ballad the chastity of si.ster is wagered in place of wife 
Brollu'i' and sister arc an older combination for these instance of close 
confidence and affi'ction than husband or wife, lover and sweetheart. 
This shows ihe old character of this ballad. 


“Hedc.sdale 


Wi-sc William” 


‘Tw'a Knights” 


indeiieiulent Scottish vcisions of ‘Marianson’s Rings’ which has ith 
conirc I’l'obably in ltal\'. Curiously enough the inarch of the story in 
the Twa Knight’s resembles more intimately the Greek ‘Marian.son’s'’ 
any of th(' intt'rvening x'ei'sion.s 

The theme the 'Twa Knights found in many of the European 


iiallads In the Czech form this ballad is entitled ‘The Turk’s Bride.’ 


Boccaccio's ii.s(' of the Imogen theme is ])robably older than any of the 
ballads of the cycle of Marianson’s which may be either French or 
Italian. The ingenuinty behind the story is rather Italian than French 
In b'rance it is ctilled ‘Marianson’ or ‘Innocence Proved’ m north Itah" 
‘The Jtings ’ ft does not appear in the Spanish pcnnin.sula. The 
Romanian form is called ‘lancea Sa biencea.’ An unwelcome note of 


fei'ocitv IS present 
Delibasha. ‘.since it 


in the Sei’bian ‘Marko Kraljevic’ and the Royal 
is not rings that are stolen as a proof of inconstancy 


n Chilli. No 246 Vol IV. p .183 

Buf’hciri, Vol. II, p 67. 

Buchan ha.s .spelt a.s “Redc.sdalf'" differently from Child. 

10 Motif, No N 261 (Sister as Wapor) such storie.s are found in India. 

C Sorabji huhnn Talc.t of the Great One,s', 291 

P. Hahn -Bholcc in Die Geiste'twelt der hetdmschen Vols. 29 No. 16. 

11, At the King’s talc Maunanos extols his sister, whom gifts cannot scduco. 
'rhe king bets to seduce his sister He sends rich presents and expresses his desire 
to spend a night with her Maurianos’s sister dresses her slave Maria and asks her 
to sleep with the king. At mid-night the king cuts off the finger that had the rings 
(or in other versions -hairi. He takes his trophies to the assembly and boosts to 
seduce Maurianos's sister But his sister comes in the court and reveals the reality, 
'fhe king has to become her slave (in other version—the king has to marry Maria, 
the maid sei-vant). 

12. W. J. Entvistle —European Balladry, p. 238. 
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but a hand cut of. In Russia Aljosa-Popovic is credited with an 
adventure of this sort, and the opening tableau—where a young^ 
husband unwisely boasts of his wife is found also in the ballad of 

‘Stavrn.’i3 

There is a Danish ballad very popular in the IGth and 17th Century 
has the wager theme of story. In this ballad, too, two knights wagered 
the chastity of a woman.^ * 

There are numerous tales, closely connected with the ballad story 
of “Twa Knight,” in which a man wagers heavily upon a woman's 
constancy. Such stories are characterized by the circum.stances that 
the woman whose virtue is questioned puts another woman in her place 
in the encounter with the assailant, and that the proofs of success 
offered on a finger, finger ring, and head or braid of hair. 

A rhymed tale of the thirteenth century, ‘Von Zwein Kaufmannen' 
by Ruprccht Von Wurzburg has the following story, evidently French 
by origin. Bentram a merchant of Verdun is I'cquii'cd in the course of 
business to go to a fair at Provins. At a i)lare he speaks to his friends 
about his wife’s modesty, manners. I-Iogier, the keeper of the inn, 
oifers to .stake all his goods against Benti'am’s, that lie will seduce this 
peerless wdfe within six months.Bogier goes to Verdun and takes a 
lodging opposite to his house. He begins with presents and messages 
to irmengurd. He tries to lirjef her .servants and maid-servant. He 
oilers large sum of money to lady’s father and hei' father-in-law and 
they assure the lady to incur her husbands resentment. Slie finds a 
way out of her ddlieiilties and asks the maiil Ai’inehn to spend a night 
M’lth llogicr, Ai’inclin garbed in Trmengard dress receives Ifogier. 
Hogier asks for .some jewels as a keepsake, and maid ha\'ing nothing to 
give him, he cuts off one of her fingers. At the banquet Hogier states 
his ea.se and produces the finger in confirmation of his claim. Mean¬ 
while Irmengard shows her hands, both unmarred. Hogu'r has to 
accept Armclin as the wdfe. 


13. W. J. Enlwi-stlc- Ballundiif, p 82. Di.scus.sion Ukt popularity of 

tho “Twa Knight.=:” ballad theme, Prof. Mac Edward Loach thinks that the “Twa 
Knights is found among the Scandinavian countrio.s a.s woil as in England and 
Scotland. The Ballad Book (New York, 1955), p. 17. 

14. Lange and Peder sit at the board talking of wives and fair maids. Peder 
a.«.sents that he could seduce any maid in this world but Lange knows a virtuous maid 
who could not be seduced. A wagei of life (gold, good house, (land) is laid. 
Peder rides straight way to Ingelil, Thorlof’s daughter, and makes love to her. But 
he failed and lost his life. Child. Vol. V. p. 25. 

15. Precisely the same duration of time i.s also demanded by squire in the 
“Twa Knights.” 
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Here we have a wager, substitution, finger cut off, as in the Scottish 
ballad and most of he Romanic versions. 

The Mabinogi of Talieseim^^ in its present form not older than 
thirteen centuiy, has the incidents of the substitution of the maid¬ 
servant, the finger and finger ring with the modification that the wife’s 
general high character and not simply continence is impugned and 
vindicated, 

A lively play of Jakob Ayer’s (about 1600) has the wager, the 
substitution, the ring offered in evidence the marriage with maid. The 
play’s stoiy goes. Claudius, master of the haunt to the prince of 
Calabria, on the eve of his departure on a voyage, is heard by two 
courtiers—TjCipilt and Saubolt, Sotilo quizing on the excelkmce of his 
wife, Frigia. They wagered all their goods against hi> that they will 
bring the woman to do their will. Both attempt to buy the services ot 
her maid-servant, who tells everything to their misti-e.ss and by their 
service she dresses two of her maids in her clothes and lets them meet 
the men, they meet the ladies get their desired things. When Cluadius 
comes home, both inform the prince of the waiger. But Frigia reveals 
the reality. The prince consequently, ordered them to marry with 
maid-servants 

There is a folktale from the Philippines'*^ which is very close lo .some 
of the European folktales of wager type. A Cylonese folktales refers to 
a man who wagers a germ to the person who would catch his wife’s 
paramour.'’* There is folktale very popular, therein is described a 
courte.san who kept a gambling house and the persons who used to play 
Chauiiar wagered their own bodies^o Several stories are found in 

16 Thci King Maol^wm s nephow Elphin boasts that his wife is virtuous ovon 
than tho QiU'on. Tho king I'eols in.sulted and arrests Elphin He appoints his 
graoele.sa .son to defile chasity of Elphin’s wife. Elphm's wife dresses up a kitchen 
maid in her dress and asks her to sit at the supper table with tho graceless son of 
the king. Ho eomr's and is welcomed by th<' disguised maid servant He fell lo 
jesting with her pul a powder into her drink, which cast her into a .sound shy']) and 
cut olf her hi tie finger, on which was Elphin’s signi't ring. But at last Elphm's 
wife is brought at a state-dinner where her unmutllatcd hand w'as .shown. 
Compare -Lady Charlotte Guests Mabcnogion. Part VII pp. 364-83 or p. 477 of the 
edition of 1877 ; An Abstract in Ji. Jone’s liarhtc Museum, p. 19 

17. For detailed study of this wager type of (Chastity of a woman) bales, .see 
footnote given by Child in Vol. V, p. 23. 

18. D S. Fanser— Filipino Popular Tales. “The Golden Ijock” p. 248, No. 30. 

19. H. Parker—Village FolTijtales of Ceylon. Vol. I, “The Nikini Story,’’ p. 297. 
Natesh Sastri -Indian Foiktales, p. 418. R. C. Temple— Legend of the Punjab, Vol. 
I, pp. 245-366. 

20. H. Parker— Village Folktales of Ceylon, Vol. I. “The Kule Banka flowers, 
p. 175. Vol. II “The Story of a Prince and a King,” p. 356. Vol. Ill , "The Royal 
Prince and the Hettlrala. S. Devi— The Oriental Pearls, p. 60. 
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the Punjab in which Raza Rasalu and the King Sirkap have been 
depicted playing ‘gamble’ (Chaupar). The wagering of ‘head’ is mostly 
found in them.^' In some of the folktales whole property is also found 
wagered. 22 

The Mahabharata^^ story of gambling of Kauravas and Pandavas 
goes like this. Once Duryodhan with an evil intention to ruin Pandavas, 
started gambling with them, with help of his maternal uncle Sakuni. 
Pandavas first wagered their kingdom then theii- Common Wife 
Draupadi and finally their own bodies. When they lost Draupadi in 
gamble, to the Kauravas, one of the brothers of the Duryodhan, 
Duyshashana, got up from the court, whei’e gamble was in progress, and 
I’ushed towards the palace of Draupadi to bring hei- in the court as a 
chetal and insult hei‘ before the warrioi- Pandavas. When he arrived 
at the palace, she was engaged in hair-do, and more so, she was not well 
dressed. But the wicked Duyshashana caught her by the palit and started 
dragging her on the earth. When he reached in the court with her ; he 
caught hold of one of the corners of her saii and began to strip her off 
with an intention of undressing her before the court. But when Draupa<li 
felt that very soon she would be undressed ; she prayed to Lord Krishna. 
The Lord Krishna Inviid her cries and lengthened her sari by thousand 
times. The sari became so long that Duyshashana could not strip oti 
Draupadi and fainted. As Pandavas had lost themselves already, they 
had to be exiled lor twelves years according to the gambling terms. 
They had to spend for one year of agyala (unknown dwelling) in the 
royal palace of Virat, a king as his servants. Alter completing the 
exilement successfully they regained their kingdom. 

Comments : 

I have a feeling that this story of the Mahabharata might have 
been the source of wager type of tales and of the “Twa Knights” 


21. C. Swynnerton, Ba^a Rasalu, "Rasalu and the Kinp Sirkap.” p. 95 
F. A. Steel— Tales of the Punjab, “How Raza Rasalu Played Chaupar with Kinp 
Sirkap,” p. 262. J. Hertel— Indische Marchen, p. 172. 

22. Tales relating to wagering” of whole property of kingdom. A. D. Dracott— 
Simula Village Tales, "The Four Gifted Princess.” p. 93. R. C. Temple— The Legends 
of the Punjab, Vol. I, 48, II, 207 , 243. F. A. Steel— Tales of the Punjab. "Hov/ 
Raza Rasalu Played Chaupar with King Sirkap. p. 262. H. Parker—Village Folk¬ 
tales of Ceylon, Vol. HI. "How the begger and the king gambled," p. 249. 

23. The Mahabharata : It is a Heroic Epic of India. The authorship of this 
famous book is attributed to Vyasi Muni, who, it is said composed this volumnious 
book before 1500 F.C. 
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ballads. There are marked similarities between the framework story 
of the Mahabharata and the Twa Knights. 

In the story of the Mahabharata and the Twa Knights both parties 
—who are gambling or wagei’ing—are closely related to one another 
but definitely they are not blood brothers. The Pandavas and 
Kauravas of the Mahabharata are cousin brothers. The knight and the 
squire ai’e sworn brothers.^^ 

During the gamble to Pandavas have wagered their kingdom, their 
common wife and their bodies. But in the ballad stoiy, chastity of a 
woman has been wagered which seems to be an Kuropean alteration in 
the Mahabharata story. 

The squire, of the Twa Knights ballad with the help of his foster 
mother, overpowers the woman. Whereas in the Mahabharata story 
Duyshashana has got right to force Draiqiadi to come in the court 
because Pandavas has lost her in gamble. When the squire forces the 
lady to .seduce her, she saves her chastity liy substituting her niecc' in 
her yjlace on the .squire’s bed The wife of Pandavas, Draupadi, at the 
moment when .she feels that she would .soon bo undressed before the 
court : pray’s to Lord Krishna to save her from the shame. 

of Sociolo(/}j, Fort Vallrif State Coiiuegc, Gcorzia, U S. A. . 
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Ilarisli Chandra Prasad 


A BIBLIOGFUPHY OF FOLKLORISTIC STUDIES IN BIHAR 
Books, Articles, Reports and Monographs in Hindi 


In (>r{»aiu.sinf» this liibliogiii[)hy Iho lollow- 

iiiR journals, magazines, periodical etc 

have been ronsulled 

\.\M AL 

1 Ihliiir Bibiir I’libbe Kelalion I)e|)lt, 
Paliia-l 

'2 V'arshiki- Nav.ivinvak F'uslK.dn>a, 

Mol ;li;iri, 

.1 N'aiidaii .Soiiiesliwac ,Siiliil_\a 
•S.imsad, R.iiniiiig.n 

Qt Ai'v'i r.i;. 

1. Anjor (a lihoipun Maga/me) -bho|- 
piiri Pnvar, I’aliri •> 

2 Argliya Argliya Prakasban Motiliari 

(Oliaiiipaiaii) 

.'k Hindi .Aniishilaii- Allalialiad 

1 llinduslaiu - Hindustani Ae.idenn, 
Allalialiad 

,) .laiiapada Hindi .Iana|)ada Parisliad, 
Kashi. 

(■) .Imiriial ol Ihhar Heseareli .SoeieU 
Palria-1. 

7. Lok Varla rikamgarh, 

8 Nagari Praeharini Patrika - Kashi. 
Parishad Patrika Ihhar Uashtra- 
bhasha Parishat Patna-4 
10 vSahitya Ihliar Hindi wSahit\a ,Saiu- 
inelaii. Patna-.'k 
It Siiina) Ihinares 

fj .Sammelaii Patrika- Hindi .Sahilya 
Saminelan. Prayag. 

111. ThariiJiat- C. 1) lllock, (iannaha, 
Ihliar. 

MO.MIILY 

1 Aarali Patna. 

2 Aajakal - Publication Division, 
l)elhi-6. 


II Anirila- Ilanjan Sewak Sangh, 
Patna-4. 

1 Vw iiiiiki .Vpiiila Press. Patna. 

.1 Ihhar Ihh.ii Public Kel.itions Depll., 

I’aln.a-t 

li Ihhar 'I’lealre Patna 
7. Pilioipiiri .Vi I ah 

8 I)jdi .Allahabad 

h (iiam Siw.ik Kital)-|i>har, Patna 

I (' (iM'iiod.na Miiaiatisa (isanpilha, 

Kashi 

tl Haiisa .Saiaswaii Press, Hanaras 
12 Himalaya Pnstak Hhaiidar, Patna 

HI .Ian-\’ani Kashi Vidyapilha. Hanaras 

raiill 

II .Kotsaiia Patna 

1. ') Kal[)ana Hcgiiin Ha/ar, Hyderabad. 

It) Kislioia Hal Shik.sha Sainili, Patna 

17 Kahar Jan|lia. Ihliar 

18 .Madhuri Nawal Kishore Pres.s. 
Lucknow. 

10 Manav.ita Akola, Hcrar 

20 Nai Dhara .\shoka Press, Patna. 

21 Aasa-.Saina) Lalcutta. 

22, Paiiehayati Haj--Hihar Public Hela- 

tioii Dejitt , Patna 

215 Pane basal Sandesh - Hihai Rajyi^ 

P.iiuhay.il Panshal, Paln.i 
21 Praka.sli ■ Nagpur 

2. ') Pari pit (iraiithamala Karyalya, 

Patna 

?r. P.dal Patna. 

27 Prac hi Munghyr, Fhhiir 
2S Piisak .lagat- Patna. 

2',) liashlra-Hharali--Hardha 
li'l Sahilya Sandesh Agra 
11! Saniaj Delhi. 

1(2 Saraswali Indian Press Lid, 
.Allahabad 

UK Tripalhaga -Lurknow. 

Kl V'ansajati - Adinijati Sewak Sangli, 
Delhi 



.'Jo Visluil Bharal- Calriilla 
•{fi. \ ishwa-Jyoli—Hoshiyarpur. 

37. Vi.shwa-Milrn-Calculla. 

38. Tatharfhavad—Di'oghar, Bih\r.’^ 

fortnightly 

'"■'N 

I Aajkal —Publiralion.s Divi.sion, 

Dclhi-6. 

2. Gaiiva-Ghar - Arrah. Bihar 
WFKKLY 

1 Aaj Kashi 

2 il'ndiislaii lliiidiislaii 'I'lnirs 1’u‘ss. 
Lrlhi 

.3 I'l.ik.isli S.inlal I’.diariya .S(‘^\a 
Mi'iid.il. J)foi>h ir. Bih.ir 
1 Saiiia) Cisan Mandal iJd . Mciiai.is 
I liar Bihar I’alii.i I 
h. \ish\Na Baiidliii ('alcull.i 

7 Yiif^anlai .Diana (Biliari 

.SmiMiiiis .Milnnaiidan (ii'.iiilhas clc 
( all iiDa 

(1) Anupraha Abhinandan Giantha, 
I’.iliia 

i2i r.ili.ii K( .\(li\Msi cdi \'id} <11 Hu. 
L 1*. .Ma iiiindai, I) N .Saclicliida- 
ii.iiul.i & Tripimpas al, .lapadisli. 
r.ilila, (.ollcgi' I'.HiO 

t-'H Biliai Kc M.ihilayL'ii--i‘(li--Hi 
Slii\.i|)ii|aii S.diaN. I \ii .Vlilim.indaii 
(iraiith.i prtsciilcd In Dr Hajcn- 
dr.i Prasad. I^!\-Frcsid(‘iU ol Indi.i 

• 111 lilt' CM.' Ill Ins hirlli-d.n, llic .‘Ird 
Dec cniher. 19(V2) 

(H (.(iiiprc.ss Ahhigvan-Granllia cdi 

Dr I- .N ‘.Siidlianphu’, ((]oiif>rcss 
.SmiM’iiir. (will .Session ING . Patna, 
I'.MVii 

(a) Hainari laik Kalhayen—edi — Shiva 
Siiha\ Glialvirvedi. Dolln, Saslaini 
SahiUa Mandal Mia? 

(6) Hindi Sahilya Ka \'nhat llhas 
(Part X^'I)- (‘di - Raliul .San-Kri- 


lyay^tn\*,and Dr. K. D Upadhyaya, 
SniivPnik (>7lh Ses.sion ol ihe Indian 
Congress. Patna, 

- .\l)hinaiidaii Graiilha. New 

■ ' •'(s-I^ii, 1!);-,() 

4>iirat at\a Nil)andlia\ah Bahiil San- 
krilyaMin, Indian Pre.s.s Lid, Alla- 
h.ihad 

{9i Raslinii- Hindi Sahilya Saiigli, 
Gardanihagh, Patna-I. 19(12 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WRITINGS 

1 ClIAl BKY. Ganesh 

•Bhoipiin Kc Miidrit Sahitya Ki Siuhi, 
'Ilic .Mi|or. I\’, ;LJ, 0,1, |9ti;5 

1%4. -!9 .->8 p. ,M, Oil, 19(51 
190.7 .1) .‘i.'i p. ^’I. t, ,\piil, Hk;;'). 2 - 8 p, 
'IH, 1, Apiil. 19(1(1. 9 12 p and VHI, 
12, AiiriL.Iul-c, 1<)(17, ifi-iS p 

2 (il P r,\ Slialigrain 

Bhai.iln,, Lok git Sahilva Prakashit 
LcLlion Ki .Siichi, I'lic Hindi .\niishilan. 

XVI. 1 2. U-(l(l p. and XVIII, .‘M 

2(1-.'1(1 j) 

.'1 GLPT.A. Shahgrain 

-V selccled Bihliograjihy of Hindi lolk- 
'.ongs, I'olklorc', Vol X, No 11. Nov, 
19(19, j) l27-‘i;».'l 

I PR.VSAD, Hari.shchandra 

■Bhoipiiri Par Anglo-Bhasha men Likiil 
(iranthon aiir Nihadhon Ki Suehi, The 
.\njoi. VHI, 2 July, 19(1(1, lO-M p and 
VHI. .'l-f. Oel , 19(1(1- -.Inn.. 19(17, 11 18 yi 

a SlIARM.A, N'ahn A’lloehaii and 
Sharina. Radha A’allav 

Lok-Salntva .Aakar .Sahitya Siichi, 
The Sahitya. XI, I. April. 19(10. O-.I'J yi 
and X, 2, .July, lOaO. ,■17-71 p 
6. SENGUPTA, Sankar & Parmar Shyam 
A Bihliograyiliy of Indian Folklore & 
Related .Siihierls, Calcutta. 19(18 
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II (b) HINDI ARTICLES 


\.MUAS1ITA. Giidadhiir Prasad 

Ani'ika Kt‘ Lok-f'itoii nii'ii jNan Ilridya 
Ka ('lulran Pillar Ki Mahilayaii (An 
Miiiinandaii (iranlha pri'sculed to Dr. 
Kii;<ndra Pr.isad on drd Dec, HUVJ Jjy 
'['In- Mahila C.liarlJiii .Sainili, Palna), 
.‘{‘.I to [) .") songs \mIIi slioil notes there 
on. 

AMvl-.SIJ. Islivv.ir Piasad .Smgli 

.Sanl.ilon Ke ,Niil>a Chhaii, The 
.Maiiavala. \iignsl, Dance. 

M'C.I'l'H, W t’l and Sankala I’rasad 

■|}ho||iiiri (ii'am (lit collc'cled in Ka\es- 
households in Sahah.id Distiiel. 
Hihai in lOlO II .IPOITS XXMIl, ;t. 
S( |)l . 1'Jl‘J, X.XWIII, 1. Deceinlier, 191'J, 
XXIX. I -J. Manli ,lime. I!)!.'! and XXIX. 
I Dec. lOl.t Songs 

Al'iY.Wl. Sainiialli 

’Mag.idlii l.ok-gilon men .lan-t'.helna. 
(Jiiarteil> S.mia]. IV. 1. Jan. I'.Iatl. 
()1 |) Songs 

.M.ig.ilii, Hindi Saliilsa Ka X’lihal lllias 
(l\w I XVI), Kashi. 191)0 (Go-Wi der- 
Shaslri. hlioia and Hamanaiidai 

AMI WTA, Shsam Siiudar 

S.ml.ill Lok-gil. 'I'he A isliwa-1\o|i, Nov 
I9,’).'i Songs 

S.mlal Kishoii Ke I lakanlli.t Phare 
Sw.ii. Weekls. Hindustan. L’nd Mav. 
19.V1 

ASIUTOSII 

Oraon .lali K,i Dh.iinia anr I nk(* Devi- 
de\ala. The Pihar, 11. March, 1919 

PAPAGMl. .Mahadeva Lai 

'Malnlason Ka (iari-gil. The Vishal- 
Pharal, 1941. Song.s. 

'Miinda Lok-git, The Aajkal, VIII, 10, 
Iihriiary, 195.'!-. 


PHOlPllH, Paiiarsi Prasad, 

Phojinin men Viyatha Ke Gil, The 
(iiamSewak. Mar, 19 a.') 

CHAl PFV, Ganesh 

■pillar men Paiii Parsane Ki Vidhiyan, 
The Arati, I, PJ, Nov-Dec . 1941 , 770-79 
1> Siipeislilion songs. 

‘\arsha-Hitii Ke Lok-git, The Vishwa- 
Mitr.i, 11 , August, 19 - 1 ‘J, 10-44 p. Songs. 

I.ok l)evala\on Ki Pupi Ke Gil, The 
Vishwa Milr.i.. XH. ,' 1 , Jan. HJIS. .VI-.')!) 
p Songs 

I ok kalha\on Ke \'ikramadil_\a. The 
Kishoie, \’l, April, I 9 i: 5 , SI-TJ p Tale 

1 .111(11 Ke (ill. rile .SrasNsali, XLIV, 4 , 
0 ( 1 , 191 ,'i. ,')00 &ir l{e|)ro(hiC('d in 

‘\al^hlkl' (.Molihai i). D.Ki'J-O.'l, 10-17 p 
.^ones 

Pl.o|pnii I.ok gilon men N.iri. The 
M.idhmi XXH, I, Dec . 194 . 1 . I.Tl^C) p 
Song'. 

lilioipmi Sahitva Ka Sankal.iii, The 
\a|. Ma\ 1911 , 9 10 [. 

( Idnk.i S.iiiihaiidhi I.ok X'lshwas, The 
I.ok Valta, 1 . ■_>. .Sept, 1911 . l‘j:i;{l p 
.Slipei stlllOll 

Piliaii I.ok Sahilva, The Aaj, \H, 2 'J, 
LMsl Decemhcr, 1914 , 7-8 |) 

‘Loka\.ula Shaslra Ke Pn'inion Kcdiye 
.S.iii.igrahakai \ a Ki .\k ynjana. The 
l.okavarla, I, .‘ 1 , DecemhcM' 1911 , pp 
1 , 1.')-10 

Tloh Kc* Ashhl giton Ki Ulpali Kn 
Karan, The Lokvaila, I, 4 , March. 1915 , 
9.')8 O.'l p. Songs 

‘Sameshwar-Don Ghali Ke Dhangar Gil 
The Paj, V'll, 40 , 7 lh June. 194 . 5 , 9 - 

II p. Dhangar songs. 

‘Tharu Lok-git, The Vrshal-Bharat, 
XXVL 1 , July. 1945 , ;ri-;i 4 p. Songs. 
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Mall pacla Kalyaiii Yojana aur Bihar, 
Tlie Nava-Sliakli, 127 August, 1915. 

*Kri.shi Sambandhi Tyohar aur Git, The 
Vishvva-Bandhu, V, II (Dipawali Nuin- 
ln'r), 1945, 75-70 p. Ceremony. Song.s 

Swargiya Rai Bahadur Sarat Cliandra 
Roy, The Lok-\'arla, II, 1, Jan, 1940, 
lit 18 p. 

'Suiiaron Ki Saiikelik Blia.slia, 'I he Lok- 
Varl.i, II, 1. April, 1910, 97 100 p 
\'i)ciil/iilar> 

Bhnipuri l.ok-gil, '1 he Ilmialaya, I. 10, 
N()\ 1947, 44-5;i p One li.illad and 
Miine Biraha gils in original with Ihen 
Hindi hanslalion 

Ch. mp.u.iii he l.ok gil The Naiulaii, 
I91S. I! 17 p R('[)ro(luce(l in ^ arshiki 
ll9.)9('0i III Hindi Onginally api>eaied 
in I'lio ||iiiri .Songs 

l.ok gilon Ka Maiikain.i. 'I'lie .S.ihil\a. 
1. ;i. Oiloher. 19.50 ,5,5 08 p .Songs 

Blii'ipiiii l.ok-gilon men Grih-iNiriuan 
K,il.i The .l.iiipada. 1 12. ,lan . 19.5.'k 
129 .‘{0 p .Songs 

'Bhoipiiii l.ok Kalhayeii. The .Aaikal. X. 
1. Ma\. 1951 (I’olk tale nuniher). 15- 
58 p lines .'1 Blio|puii lolk-lale.s 

■|.ok:is,ihil\a Ke Saiigraha. The Bhoja- 
pnri HI. I. .August 1951, jiji 1212 125 

(Ihamparan Ke Dhaiigar aur I nke (ul. 
The I’al.d, Hi, 1. Jan-I'eh . 1955, 7.'{-70 
p (liistoiiis & Songs 

Lok-Ciil aur I’aneliayal, The Paiieliayat 
Sandesh, I, 4. July, 1955, 1.T14 p 

Songs 

% 

'Bhoipnn Ka Paves Git. The Sahilya. 
\'H, 12. .I.ily, 1950. 0170 p Songs 

‘Bhoipuri Lok Katha . Bal Ka Per, The 


Gram Sewak (Delhi) I, 10, Nov., 1950, 
3 p Tale 

‘Bhojimri Lok-giton men islriyon Ke 
Paridhan, the Praehya Manav A'aig- 
yaiiik. Kill know. 1958. 01-75 p Songs 

'Bhojpuri Lok-gilon men Alihu.shan 
Varnan. Tlie Sahilya, IV, 4, January 
January 1909. .580-98 Songs 

‘liliaral Ke I.okaiirily a, N'arsliiki, 1958- 
.59 pj) 4-0 

‘Bharat Ke Lokaiiritya, A'ar.shiki. 
Molihan, 1958-59, pp 4-0. 

‘.Swaslhya Satnliandhi Bho|puii Kalni- 
wateii The Vi.shwa Jyoli, IX. 0, ,\ugnsl, 
1900 10-I'J p Proxerhs 

l.k l.ok Kalha Bhogewcla Dhan .Aa 
.log.iwew.ila Dhan, Tlie .\n|or, 1. '2. 

.Inly. 1900. 19‘20 p \ Bho|j)iiri lolk 
l.de Ml origin.il Irorn the disliiel ol 
('.lianiparaii 

■pk l.ok gil, 'I'lu' .\nior. 1. 2, July, 1900, 
21 p One Bhoipuri lolk-song m origi¬ 
nal lioin Ihe dislrict ol Ch.iinparan 
l.ok gil. The .\nptr. 11, 2, July, 1901, 
• 15 p Ch.inifiaian Two Bho)]iuii lolk 
s'-ngs in oiiginal 

‘Hk Lok Kalha .Alnr Sonar Ke lyaii 
The .Vn|or, HI. 1-2, .Vpril-Juiie, 1902. 
57 00 p^ Chainpar.in. One I'olk-lale in 
original 

■(ihamparan Ki Lk Rahasyannn pili 
(inslom. sufierslilioiis ete 

‘Bhoipuri l.ok giloii men Pirslijia Tlie 
The Rashmi. 1902 (Palna), 09-74 j) 
Songs 

‘Sohatii Ke aur A’ara.sali An]oi, 

1 2. April-July 1904. pp 11-12. 4 Bho|- 
piiri songs m original 

‘Sataharatsa Rani, Bhojpuri Kahaniyan 
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Varanasi. Folk-lale number, March 
I0br» [np 10r)-09. A Hhojpuri lolk-lale in 
orif’inal- 

Fadinaval Ki NUil Katha, The I^ari.shacl 
Falrika. V, Oct , l%a. 105-10 p. 
Pre.seiils a tmiiparalive sliidy of the 
I’adiuaval ol Jayasi wilh the Hhojpuri 
and Heii^'ali lolk-lale ol the Iliianian 
.Sll!,'”rl 

Hhoipiiii Hha.sha Ke .Swaruji Ke Sawal, 
I’he Hhoipun .Sahd\a (Arrah), Nov, 
1005. 0-1 } p L]iif{ui.slic 
‘Ramlila, The Varshiki, Motihari 
(1000 05) 55-5i) p. Drama 

Hhoipiiii Fk Pai'ichya, The Aii|oi, I, 
Of I , 1007. .laii,, 1008. ‘2 5. 10 p 

‘Hlio|oi)uri l.itk-f'doii iihmi .Man Variuan, 
I tlar Mdiai. Dipavali inimix'r, 1000. 
pp i.'Ml 

'Hindi .\nlar|anapadiya Pari.shad lik 
V\vash\akata, Hia) Hliarali, Mathura. 
Deifinhcr 1007 pj) L’l! ‘J1 

(d!.\t Ht'A'. S.iilfiidia Kislion* 

'Fk Fok K.itha I’aiuhaiin Ke Fhai 
SaNsal Tile .\n)or, .‘11, Oct.. 1001 - 

.Ian. IOCi5 'J.'l'J5 p 'I'ale 

1)1 Tr\ .SHAHMA. Hhuwaneshw.ir 

lia/.n il)ai;li /ila Ke l.okt^il. The 
.Vw.inlik.i. 11, 0, Dee, 1051. .Sont's 

I'lllOSn. .Sh.iyam .Sund.ir 

'.Santali Fok-f'il, The Pustak .lat'al. 
March, lOOli. Soilf's 

(!0\'IM), Slirikanl 

Hihar Kc Fok-Ntilya. The Hihar, IV, 
1, Feh . 1051, Dam e. 

(il’PT.V. Hhagwan Chandra 

'Miinda Fok-f'il, Tlie Aa|kal, IX, 1‘2, 
.\|nil, 1954, sntiR.s 


(ll'PTA, I.shwari Prasad 

'i''k Fok Katha Devasunari, The Hhoj- 
pini. 1\'. 2, Sept, 10.5.5, .5.5-57 p. Tale. 

Fk Fok Katha, Hainan Fok Kathayen 
(Delhi). 10:57. One Hho)()nri folk tale in 
oiif;;iiial with Hindi translation al 
liaiallel piii^'es, 

‘i-'U Fok Kallia Satavanli, The Anjor, 
1, 8. Oel . 1000, ‘2‘J-24 ]) One Hhojpuri 
Fiilk-tale in orif^iual 

I'k [.ok-Kalha Dliar:im Ke Sov Patel 
men. The Auf'iisl, H, 1, AjinI, 1001, 
.'11 .'i‘J p One Hhopnin lolk-tale iii 
original 

.Inilia Ke K.ilha. The .Viijoi. HI, 

Vjnil .1 iil\. lOO'J, ‘JS-'JO p Threi' lolk- 
lale 

Fk Fok K.dha Malls .1 Hhiil .Sallka 
D.uii, 'I he .\n|or, \’, 1 2, .\pril-.1iily. 
loot. ‘J8 .'lO p One Hhoj|>uri lolk-lah* 
in oii<iin;il 

(.1 PTA. 5hn.i 

Choi. 111 .it(|>iir Ke Fok-;jilon men .Ian 
pwaii Ka Pialip.ilaii, Sammelaii Paliika, 
■JOtOls' 

,I.\II\N ll.\DF Shri Narain .Siiiha 

Fok .Sdnl\a men N'arsha .Sainhaiulhi 
X'lslivsas, The .\a|kal. XI, .‘1, .Inly. 1955. 
.Supcrstilion 

.IIIA, Dif'amhei 

‘.Maithih Fok-f>ilon men nan. The 
Hihar Ke Mahilajen, 190‘2, 242-49 p. 
0 sonfj.s. 

.IIIA, Vishwa Mohan 

‘Thariiliat Ka Fk Rochak Utsava : 
(lopakhar. The Tharuhal, Sepl, 1956, 
lt»-18 p. (’en-mony. 
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KALFATARU 


MISIIRA, Balukdt'va 


Oiaon Git, The Nai-DJiara, .N[ay, 1950. 
Soiif'.s. 

K.WT.A, Kama 

■\IailJiili Lok-giloii men Siikh-Dukh, 
I'lie Aajakal, IX, 5, LSepl,, 195.'! .Songs. 

K.\R.\'.A, (diandiiK shwar Frasad 


Or.ion Dliarma anr Siuiharavadjijj^P^avir- 
liyan. The Hihar, 11, II, Sej)! ,! ttfclO. 

\ 

Ml.SilRA, Jaikaiila 


M.iillnli Idnislia .ini' Sahil>.i, 
Ilaslilr.i-Hliarali. 1. 1, .Ian. 

l.mmiislic' 



19.51. 


T.ok .Nrilva ■ Palaman Kr, The Nai- 
JJhara. XllI, -I, .Inly, I9()2 7t>-7t) p. 

Danee 

KV.SllV.VF, Itamesln^ ar Sin^li 

'ltliaiali}a Lok Niilya, The Sainlya, 
\I1I. 1. .Ian, 1958. 19.59 [> Danee 


-Ml.SllHA, Madlmsmlan Fi.isad 

( 'iiuipai.in men Holi .l.me W'.ili 

I'lll '.sll l \1 11 , 'File II, I-2. ,Sepl- 

Dee 19ii2, l.i 18 p l.inemsiK 

.\. Manke'.liwai .N.ilh 


KHI.SIIN.V. Hadh.i 

Hhai.iliva Saiigil men Oiaoii Sangil Iva 
■Sllisn. Till* Pillar Thealie, .lnly-Se|)l , 
I'(.5 I Soiiirs. 


'Kk l.ok Kalha C.li.ir Minnkli The 
•Vnioi. II. .'it. Oil. F.ir.l, .Ian. 1902, 
.(0.52 |> ('.h.im|)ai an (hie lolkl.ile m 

III igin.il 


Kl M \1{. .\\\ adi'sh 

'(.liol.iiiagpur Ke (iram-gil. The Visliwa 
Mill',I, .Ian, 1911 

Kl M UK Suslnl 


\. I’aileli.iilail 

.S.mlaliiii Kl Giili-Fralli.i. 'Pile .S.ihilv.i, 
111, 1, .l.in . l*,l.5.'t, ICi 2(1 p (aislom 

pepnidm I'd m .l.ulapada' 1. 8 .\])ril. 

I9,5;5, 9-i;$ p 


•Vdiv.isi Samaskrili Krislii Fradhan 
\a .Shil|) Fiadliaii, The Faiiehayali Raj, 
11.11. Maieli. I'.IOI, 2C) 27 p Ciillme 

1. U . Kiisheshw.ir 

Maitinli l.ok-gilon men Kanva-.Iiwan 
Kl .Vl)hiv\,ikli 'I'lie Saiiimelan Falrika. 
19.5 1 

M MIAK.Vnil. I pendra 


Dihaii Kol Saiiia) Ka Nel.i, The .laiia 
p.ida, I. I. Nov.. 195 : 1 . 2.S ;{2 p I'lk.il 

MI.SIIH \, .Sinidliai 

l.ok giloii men Sam.in Hliavadh.n.i \ 
<nmpar.ili\^e sliidy. The .Saliil>a 
S.iiuh'sh, 19.5.5.5() .Songs 

I ok giloii men Nan, 'I’lie Salnksa 
S.indasli. I9;5(i.57 


F.illilili.uiii Narlak anr N'arlaki, The 
Hiliar riiealre, V, .liily-SepI , 1951. 

Danee, 

M\.irMDAR. 1). X. 

‘IIo. Hihar Ke .Adivasi, (Fatnal, 1959, 
111-25 p. Cii'iieral Aeeounl. 


l.ok gilon men Dliaimik Hhaliana, The 
S.irasw all Sainvad, .Xiigii.sl. 19,57 Songs. 

lilioipuii Lok giloii men Hajm Ka 
M.ihaprayan llmdiislam (\Ve<kl>l. 9lh 
.Inly, 19.58 Songs 

Hhoiimn Lok gilon Mon Sam.skritik 
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Talva, The Sahil>a Sandesh, 1958-59. 
Song.s. 

‘Hhoji)iiri Lok-gilon Ka Kavya-Paksha, 
'I’hc Sahilya. XI, .T Ocl., 1960, 81 and IT. 
S(*ngs. 

‘Hhoipiiri Lok-giton men IIas\a aur 
Vinod, The Sahitya Sandesli, 1960-61, 
248 & ir p .Songs 

‘Lok-giton Ki Sainan Illiavadhara, The 
Parisluid Palnka, April, 1961. S<nig. 

MI.SIIIIA. Siidhakiinia 

‘Maillidi Lok-gil, The S>una| (Q I 1\’, I, 
.Ian , 1959, 6I() 27 p Songs 

MISiniA, I mesh 

‘Mnilhili S.dniya. The IImdiislani, .Ian , 
19;M 

'Mailhili Saliily.i Nepal lundia, The 
Ilmduslam April, tO.’l 

‘Mailliili .Salnlya Dak, Tin' Iliiidiis- 
(aiii, October, 198 J 

MISHKA, Vikiam.uhlya 

■Hhoipiiii Kahaw.iton anr Lokokliyon 
men Nan, Ihliar Ki Mahilayen (Patna. 
1962), l(<6 78 p. Proverbs 

Mldvl L, Shambliu Nalli Kahas' 

‘Santali Lok-gilon men Dharimk Taltav, 
The Nai Dhara. May. 19.59 Songs 

N.MiKSIl, Nageshwar (iiri 

‘Kk Lok Ivatha Pitii Panre, The Anjor, 
II, .8 4. t)el , 1961 .Ian, 1962, .55-56 p. 
Champaraii. One lolk-tale in original. 

NAK/\YAN, Jai Vairsha 

Magahi Lok git. The Vi.shal-Bharat, 
Nov Dee , 19.56 


N AKA VAN. Padma 

Kihar Ki Bhashaycn aur Boliyan, Con- 
gres.s Souvenir, 67lh Session of Indian 
National (’ongrcs.s, Patna, 1962, 61-68 p. 
Linguistic 

NATH, (iiripi 

‘5'nl>a[iali .iiir Maitliili Lok-giton men 
\arsa, Tlie Praehi, July-August, 1952, 

II, 1-2. 

O, 111 \ S.ilN.i De\.i 

Klioipuri kaliauli men Bail, I'lie 
An]oi, II. L .\pril, 1961. 28-.80 p and 
aisii lit. 1 2, .\pril .)ul\, 1962, 19-22 |) 
Pi o\ ei bs 

■Bhn)|)uii Kalia\\ .itoii men .Vlasva 
C.harelia, 8"!ie .\ii|oi. I\'. 8-1. Oel , 196-8, 
.I.mnais. (961, 26-21 p Pioverhs 

Bliiiiinii 1 Kslieli.i Ke Kali.iron Ke 
Kn< lib .s.iiilielie Shalda. The .Mi)o|-. \', 
1 2. -\])ril-.lnl>, 1961, .86 p 

■Blio)piir Ke Kiiehh .lali.von Ke Devi- 
Dei.it.i, 'I'lie .Mi|oi, \’. 8 1, Oel. 1961. 
.Ian, 1965, 1.8 17 p \'I, 1. April. 19C)5, 
17 19 p I'ailh 

'Kahaiii Ke Kaliam, The Aiijoi. 5'II. 1, 
.Xjiiil, 1966, 22 21 |) Proverbs 

PA.NDLV. Kishikesh 

'(',holanag|)iir Ke Maiuii (iil. The 
.Isolsana, August, 1918 and Dee . 1918 
Son.g 

P. UIADLSIII 

I ttar Bihar Ki Lokokliyan, The dram 
.Seiv.ik, No\ , 1955 Proverbs 

PKASAD, 11. C 

■'riiaru .Ian .Iiwan, The Amnt, XIV, II, 
June, 1965, 19 24 p. and XIV, 12, July, 
1965, 19-22 p- An account. 
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'Hhojimn par Angla-Bha.sha mm Likhil 
(iranthon aur NibiindJio Ki Surhi, The 
Anjor, VllI, 2, July, 1%(>, 10-14 p. & 
Vni, :l-4, Ocl., 1960 January, 1967, 
14-18 j) A Bibliography for books 
and ailicles pulili.shed in English lelal- 
ing Bhojpuri lolk-lore language. 

BBASAI). .Nageshvsar 

Magahi Boll, 'I’lie Praehi. IVIay, I9.'i2. 
Einguishc 

I’BASM). B.iimdi.i 

'Biliai Kc Kiiclili l.iik gil, I he Didi. 
Ainil, I'JlS Songs, 

rH\SVI), Bajeshw.ir 

Blio{|inti l.ok gilon men Kunwar 

Singh, J'lii' \’av:i Sama(. ()e| , llloT 

riaSM),. Sar.iMi 

.M.i,g.ihi I'dg.nn lalha ^'Ik.lS, Paiishad 

Paliika. Ihiln.i, \’l. 1. .\|)ril 1966, 98 p 
I ingiMsIie 

rB\S.\l). I'.ii kesliw ar 

‘(■,hain|),uMn Ka Prashiddh Lok-git; 

■N.ichaii, The Varslnki, Molihai, II, 
Ma\. 19.')S, Hi, 17-18 ji .Songs 

'Thaiuyon Ka i,olv-(lil. 'I'he Vaishiki, 
III, lO.'tO LM 2.'i |) Bho|[)uii songs 

Ch.impai.iii Ke Nachan, The An)or, 1, 
Oi I , 1960. ‘J.')-26 p Bho||)uri songs 

■('.hainiiaran Ke Lok-git, The Varshiki, 
1961. M M p Songs 

‘iilio|piii'i Lok-gilon men Bliaralak 
(diaiil, Tlie Anj.ir II, 2, July, 1961. 
29-.‘i2 i» Songs 

■'riiarii l.ok gil Ke Tlianki. Tlie Anjor, 
III. 1-2. April. 1962. July. 1962, 26-2;') p 
Songs. 


Thai UN on Ki DiNvali, Th»‘ Saniarga, 

(Pu|a-Dipawali Special .Number), 2968, 
9.) j) 

‘Tharu-JiNvan Ki Kuehli Thankiyaii, The 
Var.shiki, VII, 1968. 87-48 ji. Itiluals. 

'(.haniparaii Ke Bhramansliie Jali : Nat, 
i'lii .‘\njor, 1 2, .\piil- July, 1964, 
'A !.') [) 

'l.ok Sahil,\.i Ka .Maiig.ihk I’.ikslia, The 
X'ai'.hiki. IX 196;"), 48 fil p Songs. 

I'.Ioi ipin I l.ok gil mill Nil gun.ivail. The 
.ii'doki \l, I9‘'i(ii'>, 60 68 p .Songs 

!'•: 'nS \1), '1 h.il.m 

Do Saul.ill l.ok gil. The ,\|k.il, V'lll. 2, 
•imi''. lOl'i'J 2 Soiig.s 

BAKl>dI. H.iiii I'kh.il Singh 

'M.iilhih (’.ram gil Ke Kueheh Pnhalu. 
'1 he Il.iiisa. \'[M. 1. March. I98S .Songs 
Beprodui ed in Vishal-Bharat, 19.89 

'Mailhih (ii'am S.dills . 1 , 'I he Madhnii 
19.89 Songs 

M.idhdi (ir.imSahilNa iiu‘ K.oun Kas 
1 he M.idhuii, .lime, 1989 Son.gs 

I'll hull, 8'he Il.iiisa, Non , 19.‘i9 

B.ili.g.i m.ini. The Ilaiisa Deeeiiibei 
1989 

M.i'lliili I ok S.dills .1 , Soliar. The 
llaiis.i Di'c ! 9.‘{9 Songs 

M.iilhih (liamgil, I’he \’ishal Bharal. 
1989 Son.gs 

Sh.Nam.i (’.liakasa Ke gi|, Tlie Ilaiisa. 
M.ireli. 1910. Songs 

Madhii Shi aw am. 'Die Ilaiisa. June, 
1910. 

(’'Mhilha Ke gil, I'he llan.s, .Augii.st, 
19'0 .Songs, 
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'Lok-f,'ilon Kc Dauro mon, The N'ishal- 
liliarat. 1940. Songs. 

‘Lok-gU Kk .Vdhyayau, Tli(> Ilan.sa, 
Sept.. 1910 and March, 1911 Song.s. 
Kcprodiiccd in 'Vishwa-Milra’. Marcli, 
1912 

Kauin Has Ka Kk Dukhanla Lok-gil, 
1911. Songs. 

•n.iliigamani, The Hmduslani, Jan.- 
M.trch. 1912. 

M.tilliili (jili Kavya, Tlie Hindustani, 
<)! I , Dec . 1912 Songs 

Tl.iiiiai-.i Lok gd. The Vi.shal-Hharal, 
lOl.'i Songs 

T.ok-Saliilya men I’akshi N’arnaii, The 
Vishai-Hharat. lOl.'l 

‘Lok Nidya aiir gd, 'I'Ik' Parijal, Nov., 
1910. :i21 27 p and Dee.. 1910, l.Tl- 
.19 p Daiici- S(nigs Keprodiiccd in 
Nasa Saiiia)’, Nov, 1919. and Sania)’ 
(Delhi), Nov., 1949, 

l.ok Kala Ki I’arainjiara, Tlie .Nay a 
Sainaj. Oel., 19r)0. 

'.lah W'e \'ida Iloti Ham, 'File Vi.slial- 
llharal, Nov., 19.'il. 

“Lok-Sahdy.i Ka Sima Vika.sli. 'I’he 
\'islial-l$haral, 19.'>2. 

‘Ihhar Ke Kiichchh Lok-.Nnlya. The 
Mihai’ Thealre, IV\ March-Jiin<‘, Hlal. 
Dance 

1857 Ke Lok-gil, The Naya Sainaj. Oct., 
1957 Songs 

'liharaliya l.ok Sahilya Ki Manohhiiini, 
XV. 1. May, 19.)9. The Ajakal. 

‘Maithdi, Hindi Sahitya Ka Vrihat 
Ilihas, Kashi, 1900 (Part XVI). 


RASIT.PURI, Ram Ranjan 

’Dak.shin Rihar Ke Lok-Nnlya, The 
drain Sewak, Sept., 1953. Dance 

Serakalh Lok giton men .lan-jiwan, 
rile dram Sewak, Sepl , 1955. Songs 

‘Seraikille lUiaslia aiir L'sakc gil. The 
Nai-Uhara 11, 2, May, 1900, 73-78 

0 Songs 

‘\anya .l.diyon Ka V.isaiilotsava Sara- 
iud. The Nai-Dhara, XHl, 2, May, 1902, 
71 77 p deMMUony 

.Mmid.ui Hhasha Iske git, 'Iho 
Nai-Dhai.i Xlll. .'1, .lune, 1902, 77182 p 

.‘•Kings 

Saiilali Rhasha aiir Iskc’ Lok-git, The 
N.ii-Dhara. 0. Sejilcndier, 1902, 70-8,'$ p 
Songs 

‘Kiinnali llliash.i aiir Iske Lok-git, I'he 
Vuganl.ir Ocl . 1902, 19 p and IV 

Songs 

■.\di\,isi Sam .11 men Nan Ka Sthaii, 
lliliar Ki Mahil.iyen (Patna, 1902), 
57 05 p 

R VW.VT. do|ii Raman 

'4'in .Madlidi Lok-gd, The Haiisa, .Fan , 
l-'eh , 1911 

R.W, Snkdeo 

» • 

‘Mdhila Ki Samdahai, The N'ai-Dhara, 
.Fills, 1951 

Rl'I)R.\. Ram dopal 

‘.Mag.ihi Lok-giton men Rashlriva 
niiawaiia. The N’ai-Dhara, XIV, 5, 
.August, 1903, 09-73 p. Songs 

SACHCHIDANANDA 

‘BilahiFia, The Rihar, IX (lP5.5-,50), 
115-18 p Cu.stoin. 
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Miinda biima | nion Islrixun Ka Sthaa, 
The Saniaj Quailorly, 11, t, Apni, lOafi 
4()l-(>6 p. 

‘Hihar K(' Jaa Saiaaj men Var^ja aiir 
'raliyaii. The Sania) Quarterly, HI, -, 
.Inly, I O')?. 215-21 p. 

Kharia, Bihar Ke Aihvasi (Patna, 
tflatl), 120-42 [) An aecounl 

'Muiida. Bihai ke Acliva*'! (Ps'liia ly.'ith. 
80-110 p An aciomil. 

SAIIP.iiidev \ai niadi'shwai 

‘Bhii||)uii Sahd.i-Kosli, 'I'he Anpu. Ajud. 

1000, .If) p. .Iul\. 1000, 2‘.1 j) . Oct. 10<)0. 
.'57 |) .l.in, .'{.■) p. .Vprd, ItlOl. .'1.8 p 

1001. .‘IS p ()i t , 1001. ,Iaii , 1002, CC' p 
.\pi d. .1 iii\, 1002 11 ]) Oil, 1002, .Ian, 
100"'. 01 p, .\|)rd .lid\ 1001. 10 p ()cl 
1001. .1.11). 100.'), .'17 p. \pi d. 100.') 20 p 
.lulv I'.ll).) d.l jl 

‘-..MIHIIO .\ ll.iuald.ii- 'I'l i|).ttlii 

'.liii .I.ilivoii K<‘ .Nani par ‘Miiiihlmm’ 

N. ini I’.ll.I, Till' Yuf'aiiatar. (.Id. 1002. 

10 p 

.S\Mld'!{ Dom.iii .Sahii 

'.S.iiil.il .Iiw.m Ke Km Ill'll .Vn”.!. The 
.Saras\\ .ill XI.11, 2 ,'l. Sept 1011, 

'.Salii.di llli.islia .1111 .S.diiU’.i K.i .Sallk- 
1 hipl.i Paiieli.ix.i The M.idliun, XX, 2. 

O, .I'-iK. 1012 

'S.inl.d aiir I iiki I’r.iinpara, The Vishal- 
Bh.i..!. XXX\'1H. .'). Nov, 1010. 

;uo to p 

.Saiilal Ke .Joliar. The Biliai, 1. I, 

l'.H7 '..S .')0 p 

‘Saiilali till i.sha aiir» Devaiiaf'an Li[)i. 
XL. N(.\ , 1017. ,'12l-‘20 p 

‘Saiilalon Ke l.ok .N'rd>a. The Bihar, I, 
1. Dei , 1017 and 2. .Ian. 1948. Datiee 


Santal iiur Taka Baha Parva, The 
Sainaj, Weekly, X, l.'l, 20lh May, 1948, 

17. 28 p I'esln.il 

•.Saiilalon Ka I’aiMi fiit Kk .Ilialak The 
Bih.ii, 1 8 0, .hine-.lidy, 1018, 28 .'ll p 

.Son';^ 

‘.S nilali Lok f’lt. I'lie .Sainaj (WeekU), 
\l, N 28|li Oel 1018. ■2.'l-20 p 

■S.inlal .S.iiiiski ill Ki 'J hall, 4'he .-Va ikiil 
(rorliiif'ldld, l\’. I'll, .Ian, elOlO, 
10 21 p l\ 10, l.'illi .1,111 , 1910, 10-21 p 
l\' II M . Fell . 1010, 2,''.-21 Jl and D’, 
12, l.Mli I'eh , 1010. II l.'t p 

S.inl.d The .l.iinaiii III. 0. .\iieiisl, 
10-10 112-17 p 

S.iiilaloii Kl (iiaiii \Aah.is(lia, The 
Bili.ii II, 2, Oel 1010 

8 .mill,doll Ke N.iiii.ik.il .111 Ki Nirali 
I'l .1 ill.I \ ell I he (DaiioiKa. I. .') N('\ . 
101‘l .'Kill i')() j) (ieieiiioiiv 

S.ml.doll ke Dll,mil.I K.I Yalharlh.i 
Klip The \ .dhai lhavad. I, Nov, 1010, 

2.') 28 p 

'.8 ml.lion Kl Dhaiiiiika Khlhdi The 
Xiiu^'arha .Vhliinaiidaii (Iranlha, Patna, 
10 10. 217 .'I'J Kehf.;ioli 

•.''.inl.ilor* K.I Mril.ik Sainskar. The 
Bill,II. Ill, '1 I, .Ian-I''eh,. lO.'iO. 
(,eri iiioiiv 

S.mhd .S.iinskriti Ki .Ihaiiki 'I he 
I’l.'k.esh, 111. .‘tl, l.'ilh l-'. h , 10,')0, 0 10 p 

'\di\asi am I iika Dh.iiiiia. The \.i\.i 
.Sam.'ij, II 2. .\ii*'iisl, 1050, 1 17 21 p 
Iteheion 

‘K>a Ye .\dnn .l.diMin Hindu Ham , 
I\', 17. llh Oi 1 . lO.'iO. 5 p , 1\'. 18. nth 
Oel, 10,50. 7 p and 1\. 10. 18lh Oet , 
1050. 8-0 p 
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SiinUil iiiinisknli Ke S%vi\r. The Munshi 
Ahiniiaiuhiii (ifitulha, 19;)0, 343-,'j5 p. 

Souiiya Pahanya aiir Unke Lok {{il. 
The Nai-Dhaia, II, 10. Jan.. 19;V->, 
Ifl l.'{ |) .Sony's 

.'laiil.ili iUiasli.\ Ki’ Li\(‘ ^)(■^ anaf>ai'i 

I.ipi 111 'Phi' '^'iit'anlar, 11, ,‘19, 

.'hil M,i\. 10')'-’, 17-lH )) I iiiffiiislif. 

Mali'i- aiii- I nki .Saniiili, The .\ai- 
Dh.iia, III, :i .Iiim-, 10,Vi, 1-117 p 
('.mIIiii <■ 

■San 1.11< in Ka Salirae 'Pyuhai'. The 

VaiK.il. VIII, ;i .1"^, 10!V.' Kesin.il 

'S, 11 ) 1 ,lion K.i Miikliy,! T\ohar (iiohraei 
llir PiaUish VI, (i. .'iOlh .liil.\. 10,Vi 
I I sh\ il 

,^■llll,ll^ I ok-,"iloii nil II \,ii')ii,i. 1 he 
1*1.11 111, 1!, I 'i Ini,' .\iiHnsl, lOfii, 

l.;i .'11 p Soii'^s 

■Mii;i ini'ii .Soiia II.II. I he N.n Dli.iia. 
ill \.llL,Mlsl. lO.'ii 77 .HU p 

■.',iiil.i!i lihaslia Ke lu'e DeMina.oan In 

I p.iMiki.i, The I'l.ik.is!). \\ ri, lOlh 
S' pt . I') )U, S 0 p I Iilt,'llislli 

111 ill llh.i-'h.i l\i I Ipnlli. Tile S.iiiil',!. 
Ill ,1 (). I.. lO.Vi. ('ll 7 ,'I p I,!n;,'iiisli( 

'i'.- H,ml.ill 1,ok oil. The N,ii Dliai.i, 

ill. 7. OtI. lO.'ii, ;U .'$0 ]) .Soiifjs 

II ilhi I,.iki,ini Pr.ili. Pile Pi.ikash 
1 s..lopiirI, ()el . 1 0.')‘i 

S.mlal ,iur I iiki .S!iin''iknli. 'Phi' 
Vw.iiilika. 1. 1. No% , lO.Vi, .''>7 04 p 
.111(1 1. i. Dee, lO.'i'i. 01-70 i). Caillure. 

.S.ml.ill l,ok f,'ilon men Dainjialya 
.liW.iii. 'Pile Mashl.a IPiiaraii, Dee. lO.'ii 
.Son os 

Siiil.ili Lok fiilon iiK'H Preni aiir Vivah, 


The Prakash, VI. 1^0. ‘iOlh Jan , lO.'i.'J, 
7-H p. Sonos. 

‘Mii|he .Mei.i K.iiiinar'ii I.ula Do, The 
N.ii Dhai.i, 111. 10. Jan. lO.'i,'!. ;i0--14 p. 

Saiilali l.ok f«ilon men Preni aur 

Soundar'.i. The Kalpana. ]\', 1, Jan , 
lOa.'i, 0! 0.‘> p .Soiios 

Slnaiii piii .S.inlal .an I'nke Karma 
S.'iiop. 'Pile PimK i.sh, \I. .‘k'l. IHIh Fel) , 
lO.'i.'l. 0 Pi ]) 

s.inl ill l.ok oilon men D.impalya- 

li'Miii 'I ho .Ian ijiada, 1, .‘k \i)iil lO.'i.'l, 
0-i;i p .Sonos 

.S ml,doll K.i X'lhali ^'.i Preni Maiidhan, 
I 111 Pi.ika^h \ I 1,'). Olli M,i'. I0,'i;5, 0 p 
Clilliii e 

.Saul,ill I’li.ish.i 'Pile .Vvaiilik.i. I. 7, 
M.i' 10.'..i .'i'* ."),S p l.inoinsli( 

.S.mliil \'idioh Ihm.iii S-ml don K.i 
Swal.mliva ,S;m‘'i.mi, 'The Piakash, 
Nil, 0 .'dll \n;ms|. lO.'i.'i. I ,H 'ii p 

'l l ih.d 

l.'ii^.d men .M.iiii^.il 11,11. 1 he l,.diar, 

I ' ' ijiis', I OVl i.') 'i,H ji 

Sml.d"!! Ill'll Ishv.'ai l.dli.i Iiw.dina 
' .mdi.iiidln M.,ii\.il.'iM'li. 1 he .l.in.ip,ida. 

I. !, S(i\ lO.'id ;i'i Ii p Milnal I'ailli 
S.ipei million 

Saiilali I.ok-pil ' .liwaii D.irsh.m. The 
\.ii Dlia'.i, I\', S, .\ov., lO.’i.'k II .'at p 
.Soilos 

II. imati Vansa Jaliiin .Sanlal. The 
Piak.ish \'M. ;il. illh I'eh . lO.'il, 0. 

II j) and \’II, .Ti. .'Ird Mar. 10.71. 0 p 

'.Saul.ill Lok-Liil .\nam<‘l \’ivali, The 
I’.il.d, II, (H. M.i\. lO'iI, i.'*, /O I) .Sonf»,s 

Saiilali l.ok K'.ilh.iyen. The .\a|kal, 
.X, 1, May, 10,'ll, (lolk Pile niimher), 
IS-aO p i Tails 
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Saiilali .Saniskrili, Tlu* Rasihlra Bharali. 
IV, ti, June, I*.*;')!, ;i41'49 p. diilimi'. 

Saiitaloii Kii Lok Sahilya, Thf Avvaii- 
tika. II, 2, 4. Oit., 1954, ;i8-42 p. 

SaiUaloii Ka Uaha Tyuhar, 'I'he Palai, 
111. 4, Jail. rel>.. 1955, 77-78 p Peslival. 

Saiilal Aur Unki Jatiya Nyaja Vya- 
V^a.slha. 7'hc Panrhayat Sandesh, I, 2-3, 
,Ma\-Jiiiic. 19.'i5. l.'l 17 j) 4’iiliai 


'.Sanlali Bhasha aiir 

Salnl \ a. 

Lhc 

.\a |k il XL 

;i, .Iiilv. 

1955, 

15 

19 p 

Linemslic 





'.Saiilalon Kc 

■Lineal <i 

il, Lhi 

■ H.ishlia 

Bh.ii.ili, 11. 

11. \o\ 

1955. 

715 

17 p. 

Soiij's 





‘Sanl.iloii K.I 

1 M,moian|.in. The 

Pia- 

kash \ 1. 15 

20lh Ma> 

, 19,58, 

lo¬ 

12 p 

‘S.inl.il am 

1 Ilka 1 .ok .1 1 \\ 

an. 

Lhc 

\ ,111 S ,1 Kill \ 11 1, Oil 

19.59. 

1 33 

10 [) 


I 1 ill il 

.SaiUali Bill .11 Ko \(li\asi ll’alii.i, r.).')9i. 
.'ll '/(> |i 'I’nhal 

Hill,II Ki .\(li\asi |lliasli.i\on Ki' Vika^ 
Ki .Samt)ha\anavi'ii cwaii .S.mias\ au'i), 
'1 he Pi<ik,isli \lll, .'1. 27lli ,liiiir. llK'iO. 
8-10 p Linf’iiislK'k 

l)ol I lli.i Man K^\ani.i (.S<inl,ili I,nk- 
f,'it' M I. .Inl>. lOCiO, 11-4H p Son<,'s 

•,Sanlali I.ok i'lion men Pliool. Thi’ 
H,i',li,inn iPaln.ii, 19(i2), 81-81 ,Son<’s 

■.Sanlali .Kin liwaii. 'I'lic C.on^n'.ss 
.SouM'ini. (will .Sr.ssion ol INC',. Paln.i. 
I9()J. 109 1,') An aciounl, 

.SANKKITVWA.N. Rahnl 

‘Tharii, Piiralaiwo Niljandli,uvali (All,i 
lialiad, 1937, 115-20 p 


SAll.\N Aniriuklh BiUaii 

‘liih.ir Ki' Adnasi Kc PiajaliNa '1 alwo, 
Bihar Kr .Vdivasi (Paln,i, 1959'. 

2(1 .11 p 

SA'I ^ ABTIJI. Ih vcndra 

Sant.ili Lok-Hil. The .\a)kal, \'in, 8. 
I)i‘c . 19.52 Soiif's 

,Sll \BM.\ \alin X'llocliaii (Kdil 

Bill,II Ki Boll^an, T!u“ Saliil\a. \ 1, 

12. \o\ . 195.5. March 195(). 8-2(> p 

'l.ok Kallia Kosh Lok (lalha I'.iii 
cha>.i. '1 he .S.ihiha. I\, J. .Ian.. 1959, 
9-l() p Ballad^ iC.o eddor \'ikrnia- 
dl!^,l .Mislii.ii 

1 ol. S.ihil\a V.ik.ii .S.ihiUa .Sia In, 
I he .Sahil\a \. 2 ,Iiil\, 1959 .■17 71 [i 
.ii'd \1, 1. .\|)iil 1950. 9-52 |i CiiMs .i 

liihlio,!,n',iph\ ol arliclcs inihlishcd in 
ihc ■.loiiinal ol B()\al .\sialic SocicIn ol 
Bcii^'al' and Moiirnal ol Bihar and 
Orissa Bcscaicli .Sociciv’ ill the lirsl 
and .1 hihlio^raphs ol Hindi .irla Ics 
piiiilishcd in diircU'iU pcriodnals in Ihc 
second up lo 1955. (C.o l-ahlor - Radha 
\ all.i\ ,Sh,inn.ii 

■SlUILMA N.ind.i Kishoi.i 

X'lhhinn.i I’radcshon men (la.Nc .lane 
W'.ili lloli Kc (ill Bih.ir 'Fhc Hindus 
Ian M'c. kly. 1 llh .March, 1951 

SIIARMA Radha Valhu 

‘Bill.II K.i Lok .Sahilva, TJh' ‘Loiijarcss 
.Souvenir’. 87lh Si ssion ol Indian Na 
lional ('.oiii'ri'ss I’.iln.i. 1952, 127-11 p. 
LiiiE'iiislic Sonfis. Ballads, 'Laics, D.inic 
\'crv iiHci csliii',’ ai coniil Also sic 
Sharina. \alin ^■llo( han 


Il \RM \ 

(l)i 1 

\ in\ a 

Moll.Ill 


Ol ,ion 

Kc 

Rill 

Rn> a\ 

P.n ishad 
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Patrikn, Palna, I, 4, January 1962, 

pjtii't' 47 L illfil r«-Jc i<*ru;t‘. 

SII\STUI. Dharmriidra Brachanirliai i 

Miinda Lok-fjil. Tlu' .laiiapada, I, 4, 
Nov . IIK").!. al 7)8 j) Sdiias 

SUASTIU Paiinan.inda 

Mailiidi l,ok tjitdii Ki Sliaslri>a 
I^rislillia-Hliiuiu. 'I'hc Mdiar 'I'licalri*. 12 
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FIELD 

WORKr-1 

A. V. SUBBA Rao 

ROLE OF FESTIVALS AMONG GAdABAS- 
IN ANDHRA PRADESH 


The Gadabas are scattered over dilTerent hilly regions of Visakha- 
jialuiun and Srikakiilani Disliicls of Andhra I’radcsh. 1'\\o \dla| 4 (*s, 
one from each district, are taken for studying the role and the regional 
variations of festivals among Gadabas. The two villagc.s are Reddivani- 
valasa from Srikakulam and Pedagadabapalem from Visakhapatnam 
District. 

The festivals play a dominant role in Gadaba life. Jn spile of the 
crippled economic conditions, they are persistently following them and 
every festival has got its own underlying cause for doing so. 

The annual cycle of the festivals in both the villages is given 
below : 

I'AliLL I 
Cycle of festivals 


Village 

Name of the fe.sUval 

Month 

Dm atiori 

Pedagadabapalem 

(I) Snnkranti 

Jamiaiy 

3 day.s 

(Visakhapatnam) 

(2> Adaviiajulajianduga 

February 

1 day 


(3) Ammatallipanduga 

March 

3 day.s 


(4) Nukalriinmapanduga 

March 

1 dav 


(5) Pasarapanduga 

June 

1 ilav 


(lonalanimapanduga 

July 

1 day 


(7) Divah 

October 

1 day 


(8) Pantamnupanduga 

November 

1 day 


(9) Mandammaparuluga 

Deeembor 

1 day 

Reddivanivalasa 

I 

(1) Sankranti 

J.'inuarv 

3 day.s 

(Siikakulam) 

(2) AinmatalliiKuiduga 

March 

H (i.iys 


(3) lulukulajianduga 

June 

fi days 


, (4) Mokkajiandug.i 

July 

I dm 


(5) Divah 

October 

1 da\' 

Note ‘Panduga’ : 

ia a Tclugu word which mcana 

festival. 


In both the villages, no festivals take place during tlie 

months of 


A])ril, May, August and September and one festival or the other is 
celebrated during the months of January, March, June, July and 
October, In addition to that, Februaiy, November and December are 
the festival months in Pedagadabapalem but they are free months in 
Reddivanivalasa. 

Any festival performed for one Goddess or the other is by expecting 



some favour in return. The main purpose of performing different 
festivals at appropriate seasons, in the year is given in the following 
Table 2. 


TABLE II 


Purpose of festivals 


Village 

Name of 
the 

festival 

Purpose 

Village 
level or 
individually 
performed 

Animals 

sacrlflced 

Goddess 

worshipped 

Pcdagada- 
bapal cm 

Sankranti 

For the v'elfare of 
the family 

Individually 

perfonned 

Fowls (one 
goat on the 
village) 

Ancestral 

spirits 


Advirajula- 

panduga 

For the safety of 
the people when 
they go to forest 

Village level 

Goat and 
fowls 

Talupu- 

lamma 


AmmaUvlli- 

Panduga 

For the welfare of 
the village 

Village level 

Goat and 
fowls 

Lava and 
Kusa 


Pasaru- 

panduga 

To got Rood rams 

Village level 

Pig and 
fowts 

God Varuna 


Nakulamma 

panduga 

For good crop 

return 

Individual 

level 

Goat and 
fow'ls 

Earth 

Godde-ss 


Gonalamma 

panduga 

For better crops 

Individual 

level 

Fowls 

Earth 

Goddess 


Divali 

For the welfare of 
the family 

Individual 

level 

— 

Ance.stral 

spirits 


Pantamanu 

Panduga 

Thanksgiving 
festival for better 
crops 

Individual 

level 

Fowls 

Earth 

Goddess 


Maridamma 

For the w'clfare of 
the animals 

Village level 

Goat and 
fowls 

Marida¬ 

mma 

Reddivani- 

valasa 

Sankranti 

For the, welfare of 
the family 

Individual 

level 

Fowls and 

Rim' 1111 lllr 

village level 

to worship 
the ances¬ 
tral spirits 


Ammatalll 

Panduga 

For the welfare of 
the village 

Village level 

Pigs 3 Bfingara- 

male goats 2 mma 

Ram 1 


litukala 

panduga 

For the safety of 
th(‘ people w'hen 
they go to the forest 

Village level 

I 

1’lRS ,111(1 

fowls 

Konda 
jaakin 
Devata-1 
day Sanku- 
demudu- 
6 days 


Mokka 

panduga 

For prospective 
crops 

Village level 

Pisri 

Earth 

Goddess 


Divali 

For the welfare of 
the family 

Individual 

level 


.\nccstral 

worsliip 
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The fowls mentioned in the above Table under each festivals ai'e 
sacrificed on behalf of each family and they are specially offered in 
addition to the general offer of a goat or a pig by the villagers as a whole. 

In both the villages Divali and Sankranti are taken in the same 
sense to offer worship to the ancestral spirits for the welfare of their 
families. Sankranti comes during the harvest season and it is so they 
offer new clothes to their ancestral spirits. That is quite costly and 
common time for them to have new clothes every year because they get 
money as it is the time of harvest. The aim of lioth Adavirajula 
panduga and Itiikiila panduga is the same but Itukula panduga is not 
followed by all (ladabas even though it is strictly ohsers'od in some 
areas like Salur in Snkakulam district. They perform Adavairajula 
panduga or Itukuta jianduga foi- they believe the forest Gods will 
guard them from all possible dangers during their forest visits. Hunt¬ 
ing is the main aim during th(' Itukula festival and its duration would 
be 0 days in llii' nionlli of .hiiie cvc'ry year whereas Adavirajula 
panduga is a matlei' of one day in the month of February. During the 
Itukula iianduga, the Gadabas of Snkakulam sacrifice one pig in 
addition to (he animals hunted during the festival period and the lowls 
offered on b.i'half of each family, but their counterpart sacrifice one 
male goal and fowls during \f]a\'irajula panduga. A tamarind tree 
personifies the Goddess during Ada\'irajula panduga and a stone is 
taken as God during the itukula panduga. But in some villages like 
Nimniagadabapalem (Visakhaiiatnam) they are performing both the 
festivals lor the same end 

The village Goddess is generalj> referred as Ammatalli and that is 
one of the major festivals among Gadabas. The name of the village 
Goddess varies from area to area and that is proved by the information 
collected from the two villages taken for study The village Goddess 
in Redflivanivalasa is Bangaramina whereas the village Goddess in 
Peda Gadaba\)alem is Talujiulamma. Fven though it is considered to 
he the important ol all the fcstu’als in both the areas, the duration of 
the festival \'aries from (S days in Reddivanivalasa to 3 days in Peda 
Gadabapalem. The economics in\'olved in it akso varies ac(“ordmgIy. 
That IS evident if the number of items of sacrifice and the other things 
are taken into consideration. The Gadabapalem worship only 
Talupnlamma and sacrifice one male goat in addition to their individual 
offer of fowls but the Gadabas of Srikakulam worship Paiditalli, 
Bangaramma and .Nukalamma at the same time and they offer three 
pigs, 2 male goats and one ram to the above 3 Goddesses even though 
the festival is mainly intended foi' Bangaramma In both the cases, 
village Goddess is represented by decorated new earthen pots. They 
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consider their village Goddess as malevolent and so they are particular 
about celebrating this festival to avoid all possible evil effects of 
epidemics supposed to result in the village by its neglect. 

The other festivals performing with a common aim in both the 
villages are Gonalamma mokka panduga. The former is performed 
on the village level but the later is on individual level. Both the 
festivals are meant for the earth Goddess in anticipation of better 
crops. In addition to the festivals described above, the others followed 
by the Gadabas of Pedagadapalem are Pasaru panduga, Pantamanu- 
panduga, Maridamma and Nukalamma panduga. 

To have good rainy season, the Gadabas of Pcdagadabapalem 
worship (lod Varuna durinf,' Lhisarii panduga bid tht'rc is nothing of that 
.soi’t in Reddivanivalasa. Even for this, a selected tamarind tree is 
generally taken as God Varuna. A })ig is sacrificed on the village as a 
whole. In addition to Gonalamma panduga the Gadabas of Pedagada- 
liapalem perform another festival on the name of Nukalamma during 
March, another dry cro}) season, for having a better crops. Tf the 
above festivals are intended for the better croi) I’eturn. thei-e is another 
thanks giving festival (PaftlnnKntu pundniui) to f^arth Godde.ss for 
giving a better ci'ojis This i.s iierformed individually at their 
respective ])atehes of land at the time of hai’cest and it i.s .seen off with 
a fowl sacrifice. From the above analysis it is known at every stage of 
the' croj), thc'v oiTer something or the other for the l^larth Goddf'ss 

Maridamma panduga is organi.sed by the people of Pedagadaba- 
palem for the welfare of the animals in the village. A goat is 
.saerificed on the village le\'el in addition to fowl offer indivirhiallv. A 
tree iiersonifies Maridamma. 

il itic (iiKUicial lispccl lakcii inlo coMSKk'ral ion .Saiiki anli 
Aniinatalli festivals are costly for the following rea.sons. Sankranti is 
so because they have to invest on new cloths and the second one is 
lierfornied on a large scale e.slabll^hment. The duration of the festival 
also spcak.s out the amount of expenditure involverl Moreover, during 
the closing period of Ammatalli festival, they in\ite all their nearby 
relatives to particijiate in it. This is one of the inevitable occassions 
that eveiy one generally takes advantage of that opportunity to visit 
each other. In addition to the animal sacrifice, they arrange a band 
(music troop) and organise at least one drama during this festival. 
)!iiku!:i piindiiga is also an rxpmsive all'air in ca.se il is perlormod. 

In Koyyur tribal Block area, { Visakhapatnam) separate huts are 
built on the name of Rama temple in some of the villages and there are 
jieople who learnt Hindu Bhajans with the help of plains experts. 
But there are no idols in the (Rama) temples except an earthen lamp, 
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lit now and then, representing the God. 

During the festivals, they worship trees or pots or stones, taking 
them as Gods and in that respect they are observing their age old 
customs. Before they go through any festival, the preliminai’y prepara¬ 
tions are plastering the huts with cow-dung and taking oil bath by all- 
Every animal to be sacrificed is usually washed and decorated with 
turmeric and vermilion dots and a bunch of margosa twigs are tied to 
its neck. Earthen lamp, fruits, flowers and the burning incense are 
the other common things used for any worship. Pujari generally 
attends all festivals performed on a village level but the sacrificing of 
animals can bo done by any man. A big knife is used to cut the 
animal and they generally cut it with one stroke. During any festival, 
the common sacrifice on behalf of the village is offered first and then 
the other individual offers take plac.e. 

Cn-operation of all the villagoi’s is necessary at festival times and it 
is quite encouraging even though there are minor quarrels among them. 
The village president and the Naidu work together in all such matters. 

Jn spite of the slight variability either in the ritual or in the dura¬ 
tion of the festivals, the aiiove facts show that the different religious 
ceremonies and festivals are an attempt to overcome the anxieties of an 
individual in cour.se of his struggle with nature. By performing the.se 
ceremonies and participating in the festivals, he is overcoming the 
anxiety and gaining confidence in his effort Incidentally, thOwSe are 
also providing him an e.scape from the boredom of his daily routine and 
gives scope for happy get-together. 

Andhra University, Waltier, 
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FIELD 
WORK—II 

Sher Singh 

MAHUN NAG FAIR 


Bakhari is a small hamlet in Mahu Panchayat Circle about 9 miles 
from Churag on Simla-Karsong road where temple of Mahun Nag is 
situated at a height of about six thousand feet above sea level. A fair 
on this deity is held on a rectangular piece of land with tall fine trees 
around, about one mile away down the temple, known as Bagra Dar, 
on 2nd and 3rd .Jyaistha (Bikrami—June-.luly) every year. 

DilTerent legends are ascribed about the origin of Mahun Nag. 
According to one legend it an incarnation of Raja Karan of Maha- 
bharata fame. One day a person was ploughing his field in \illage 
Shaindal when his plough struck with an image and it came out. The 
spirit of the god appeared in the ])erson and spoke “1 was Raja Karan 
and now 1 have a.s.sumed the form of Nag (.serjient) 1 should be installed 
m a jiroper place.” So the idol was taken to village Bliamnala about one 
mile from Bakhari where Hrahmanas li\'ed Ikit the god I'efused to 
slay lher(‘ and went to Dharmola about half a mile from Bakhari where 
it laid a stone and from there went to Bakhari which was a thick forest 
in those days. On reaching there lightening .sjiarked and a tiet* caught 
lire'. The god stayed and temple was const meted tliere ''I'hc fire 
caused liy the lightening was ke])! ali\-(' and is still continuing 
round the clock. But nobody could tell who and when this tc'inp/lc was 
con.structed 

\n other legend is that Raja Shyam Sen of Suket was mipri.soned 
by Mughal King at Delhi and was enca.sed in h('atmg drum where Nag 
in the form of Malum—honey bee—apjieared and asked Raja to give 
him a place to .stay. The Raja promised to gi\'e him half of his State 
j)ro\ided he was set at liberty by the king The Mahun a.ssumed the 
form of man and jilayed che.ss with the king and won the drum contain¬ 
ing Raja. The Raja was set free and on ri'aching Suket h(' fulfilled his 
prorni.se by ofl'ermg half of his State putting boundary pillar at .\ehri. 
13ut the Mahun Nag refused to take half of Sukut State instead 
demanded only a .small portion of land in a secluded area and selected 
Bakhari where temple was constructed. This legend, to some extent, 
IS corrohoralcd in llic "Ili.slory of the Panjab llill .Stales, ' N’ouiuc 1 by 
J. Ilutchson and J Ph Vogel, page 355” to the fact that Raja Sh 5 "am 
Sen was imprisoned by Mughal King at Delhi and while in captiMty he 



prayt'd (o Mahiin Na^. ulio appcari'd to liitn in lh«‘ lorni <>1 a aiu! 

promised an early release.” Again it is stated that “On his retui-n from 
Delhi, Shyam Sen, in gratitude for his deliverance, granted a Jaggir ot 
Rs. 400 a year to the temple of Mahun Nag, so called from Mahun (bee), 
owning to the Nag having appeared to the Raja in that form.” It 
a})pears that the temple of Nag was in existence in the time of Itaja 
Shyam Sen, that is in 1G20 A.D., though it was named as ‘Mahun Nag’ 
in his time having appeared to him in the form of ‘Mahun’—bee. Rut 
it cannot be established that the temple of Mahun Nag at Rakhari was 
constructed by Raja Shyam Sen. However, it can be {kxluceil that llie 
temple of Mahun Nag is more than three hundred years old. 

Mahun Nag is the most popular god of Tehsil Karsong and is also 
revered by a great m.imlxa- of ]x-rsons in other parts of Mandi, Maliasu, 
Sirmur and Simla ilistricts 'The temple is made of sloiu' iind wood. 
In one small apartment anthropomorphic images, made of sd\er and 
bi'ass, representing the deity are fixed on the wall and the>.' are 
worshiiipcd daily in the morning. The main rooms when' \aluabk‘ 
articles are .stored remain locked and around the tem])le is ‘Kotin' of the 
Nag, water tank where ram water is stoi-ed and on one.side is ‘Dhnni’ 
where lire is kept ali\e round the clock. There are tweh'e other .small 
tomjiles of this Nag in different jiarts of Tehsil Kar.song and Seoni. Th(‘>' 
ai'i' at Kaknu ikuja Mahran, Kot ila((a Riunsi. Shalot ilacpi Iknigna, 
Kohala ilaqa Tikkar, Pah ikuia Riuns, Shergal ilaqa Riuns. .Narol ilaqa 
Pmns, Rainch ilaqa Kajaun, Kot ilaqa [Cajaun, Belu ilaqa Ragla, Talah 
and Khoba Tehsil Seoni. These are independent and not undei' the 
main temple Peojile have great faitli in Mahun Nag espei'ially to 
cure snake bite, Tf any jierson is bitten by snake he is brought to I hi' 
t('m})le, in ease he is not in a distant place and kept there for three da>'S 
otherwi.se after burning insence fi\e jiaise are kejit m thi' name of 
Mahun Nag and pray him to cure the x'lctim of snake bite. No otlK'i 
treatment is given. Tt is .said (hat not a single jier.son would die of .-'nake 
bile if Mahun Nag is iinoleed. 

It is the richest god of tehsil Karsong with a bank bal:mce of 
lls. as on 10th October, l!)(il Some of its musical instriiini'nts 

like drums, Karnal, Narsinga are made of silver. Annual income 
/:niml\ of olVcring.s and expenditure lor RM')‘2 & arc' as under . - - 


TABLE I 

Annual Income and Expenditure in 7.0/12 tVr 7.96V7 


Year 

Incoyne 


Expcnditui c 


1962 

Rs. 9298/ 

Rs. 3754/- 

(including' Rs. 1000 - 




Kivon as 

Fund) 

National Defence 


1963 

Rs. 7670/- 

Rs. 2963/-. 
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In 1964 the income as offerings of two fair at Bagra Dar and 
Sundarnager was Rs. 5139/- whereas expenditure on these fairs was 
Rs. 640/- only. The heads of expenditure will be clear from the budget 
proposal for 1964 as below :— 

TABLE II 

liudgct proposal in llie Head of Expenditure in 


Head Rupees 

Bhoff 144 

Pay of Watchman 540 

Land Revenue 10 

Pay of Secretary to the temple committee 150 

Food for servant!? for 12 Sankrants 160 

Fairs and festivals 350 

Durffa Ashtami fair Sundarnapar 460 

Repairs building 2.000 

Allowance for the members of Temple Committe 180 

Stationery 10 

Bichiaol (Rice distributed ns bles.sings) 20 

Sada Brat 40 

Lights 20 

T A. for Secretary to visit Kaiwig 50 

Allowance for cashier 72 

Allowance for ‘gur' 96 

Repair of utcn.sil.s 1(X) 

Repair of furniture 40 

Newspaper 40 


Total 4,482 


The affairs of the temple are managed by a Temple Committee 
consisting of four members, one Vice-president, one Secretary and 
Tehsildar Karsong is ex-officio President. The members are elected 
after every three years by the people of the area by show of hands 
In addition there are some othoi' hereditary attendants of the rieity 
riiey arc Kalhiala - Casliit'r, I’lijan (iur, and Mtdili*. riic main dooi 
of the temple cannot be opened in the absence of a Mohta from village 
Seri. All expenditures are incurred with the sanction of the President 
of the Temple Committee. The members are paid Rs. 36/- per head 
per annum as allowance and the secretary is paid Rs. 12.50 per month. 

The fair is ancient one but no date could be ascribed to its origin. 
In the fair the deity is symbolised by a ‘Rath’ decked with three .silver 
plates with four facial marks on each around three sides and yak tail 
hair on the fourth side. Above the plate opposite yak hair is a big 
iiicii,'!' with disc jihoiil ifs head locally calk'd ar.si' and ‘chhalar’ in llu 
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centre as well as on four corners of the ‘Rath’ with silken robes 
suspended around it and decorated with jewellery and flowers. This 
‘Rath’ is suspended on two parallel wooden bars and carried by four 
persons on their shoulders. The procession starts at about 30.00 A.M. 
on 2nd Jyaistha from the temple to Bagra Bar headed by ‘Chhatar’, 
Phrere—flags, Chharis—wooden stave.s plated with silver, musicians, 
(lur and then Hath’ oi Mahun Nag lollowcd by otiur alicndciUs On 
reaching there a goat is sacrificed to the deity and ‘gur’ inspired with 
the spirit of Mahun Nag trembles, shouts and swings locally it is 
called ‘Khelna’. Then deity dance for sometime and then takes rest 
when Nati-folk dancers dance. Some games like Tug of War and Kabaddi 
are also organised. The deity stays at Bagra Bar at the site of fair for 
the night also. At night documenlary films are shown by the informa¬ 
tion Centre of Block Office and people dance ‘Nati’. 

This fair is attended by seven to eight thousands persons and the 
peak gathering is on 3rd .lyaistha the da}^ of ‘big fair’. These ^lersons 
come mostly from Tehsil Karsong, Chichot, Mandi Sadar, Seoni, Theog, 
Kumharsain, Ranipur, district Kulu and Simla, ifi'oporlion of male 
and female visitors is estimated to three to two and female visitors are 
mostly from Tehsil Karsog. People offer coins to the deity and some 
sacrifice goats if promised in return of their prayers. The amount of 
offerings in this fair runs into thousand rupees. In 11)02 was Rs 2055/ .. 
in ris. 2120,'- and in lOG‘1 Rs. 2‘104/'-. It is a religious fair as peopU' 
mainly gather there to pay respects to Mahun Nag and offerings as 
promised in return of their prayers granted by the deity. It jirovides 
op])ortunity to renew .social contacts and meet their kith and kins 

There are about 100 .shojis in this fair and highest number i.-. ol 
'■weel sliops alioul .It), oilier i'ood slulf.s including hotels 20, inaninn 10, 
dry fruils 10 and fruits 10. Fruits sold in the fair are bananas, 
mangoes, musk melon and oranges. Space for shops is levelled and 
allotted to the shojikeepers by the Panchayat ttnd charge ten parse ])er 
Sfiuare yai'd from them as tax though statutorily Panchayat is not 
authorised to impo.se siu’h lax. It is collected in the .shape of chanty 
to aiigunient the funds of the Panchayat. An expenditure of about 
Rs. 1.'50/- is incurred on levelling, water supply and half of the cooliage 
charges for cariying projector and other equipment from Karsong to 
Bagi-a Bar by the Panchayat. Expenditure on food foi’ three days for 
these members is borne by the Panchayat. Drinking water i.s also 
arranged by the Panchayat but no othen- facilities of shelter and sanita¬ 
tion are provided to the public. 

Office of the Census operatio7is, U. F., Simla. 
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October 1970 

EDITORIAL 


Rightly it has been asked by many as to who own folklore ? Or 
folk music, whose property ? Some say it is the comiX)sers who are 
its real owners. Collectors claim that it is they who own folklore 
because they have saved that from oblivion. However, enthusiasts are 
passionately involved in iolk song and dance for enjoyment. It is not 
their concern who owns it. But it is well known that the song and 
dance have, for many centuries, played a large part in the lives of 
people, although the adjective ‘folk’ used in this context is of recent 
origin. Much goes on even today in the way of home-made entertain¬ 
ment which is not recognised by the folk enthusiast as coming from the 
same stock as thing in which he himself is so deeply involved. It is well 
known that increased leisure mean increased loneliness. We can stop 
this loneliness by popularising folksong and dance which is a major 
part in social recreation for all kinds of people. Through familiar son;.," 
and dan(“e, we can help to recreate a sense of community. Due to 
modernism there has 1 een a breakdown in family and .social relation- 
,ships and because of the constant movement of poo])le we have not oidy 
learnt but also have forgotten many things of the past. We can give 
sei’vice here, and at the same time, enrich our own knowledge, by 
encouraging people to dig into their own memories and traditions 

It should not be forgotten that India is a cosmopolitan ('ountiy. 
whose wealth of folk traditions partly derives from this cosmopolitan 
nature of the land. India has absorved many tribes and immigrants and 
their traditions, customs, superstitions etc. in the past. India can do so 
now, and help to encourage good race relations by encouraging respect 
for cultural traditions of tribes and immigrants, not only between the 
races, but also by encouraging pride in everybody’s own traditions. Thus 
wc should encourage jieojile to participate in their own kind of folk acti¬ 
vities in their own social way. This is what Indian Folklore Society must 
do now through opening up different branches in various centre,s of the 
country. If this could be done faithfully the Indian Folklore Society, 
could then become a respected organisation rather than one regarded 
with a body of a few researchers. It should be opened to the masses— 
they should be provided with the scope for the cultivation of their own 
tradition, their own song and dance. This may be treated as an experi¬ 
ment. And we know that in an attempt to find the folk interest of differ¬ 
ent parts of the community such local organisations are of immense 
A^alue.. To emphasise in all of this and to find out what people resixind 
to most readily is needed to be ascertained. This is only a beginning to 
expand the movement. 




paiNClPAL OBJECTS OF THE "INDIAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETlT" 


to coitect, record, study and I'eseaich of the folklore of India which 
Is the ijoiid foundation of our socio-economic civilization ; 

(b) td promote and strengthen the cultural and friendly ties between 
India and abroad ; 

(c) to organise folk-arts, folk crafts & photography, folk costume, folk 
instruments and the tyi3e exhibition in Calcutta or any other place 
within or outside India under the direct supervision of the Swiety; 

(d) -lo publicise and oUiervuso make knov/u the folk-literature, folk- 
arts & crafUB. folk-music & dance and othijr cultural expressions of India 
tind other countries, and to orgciiiise. hold and assist in the organisation 
of folk-i'ulture gathering, folk-au etc. exUdulions, folk-music and folk- 
drama perfom'iboce.s ; 

i,e> to organise loilr-ait museum i'oik-litx'vature lil'i-ary and other 
acLiviries for ptopaealion and advanc. ine'it, of the folk-hrc movement; 

! fi to airsm.L;^ and orgaiuse tonrs, % i.^;t m p’aces of interest for research 
vvork : 


to ]>ohh.-h 
bMi/ furhi'renci' 


ocriodiiMis. ivraii'-t'-., bnoivs and other public^itions 
oi (ip 1)5' ally )>i‘ llie -obioi Is of the Society ; 


for 


(I'l lo <'()ni!ci5 --iMi stiaudafe 
<:v;i!’ore 1!',.' ;<!ir.c in the- badd 
.maii'.iam fuKrace, 
"t“Sf arc}) H- ti •ri; ie . ; 


f>-c-arch in lotk-lorc with a view to 
of ila‘ V’usiern achievcrnt-.-nU-i and experi- 
help i)er.'C,as a.nd bfK.iies engaged in such 



m 



fo .si’d ^1 e’I'lV).' 

-b'.)'] lie or ronubional. 


subscription:* .in'l gifts of all klnd^;; 
-fijr tile pnr'pc)f.;eji (-f the; Society..- 


»<• 


nor, A MicMuna: 

I’.ir ai-ti!*’r, j.Oi'.ri 


Oi" Tiiii sr,)’ri:',Tv A.Mi> nvrf.F* it to giiow- 

»’ to rho G)'ii)-iui Sf-croLijry. 


a Rriris)-. Inctinr .Ulu'ol, CaW’uit-vl, India 


ib.ITASE ALSO NOTE THAT 


lAOT.KLORE wih be o.mplr-tina irs h[t-''mth y 


ib'ir) to IdTO- 
in Oo'cmber 
FuhV/f/re vnii 


Indtaa Foiklorr Ibbs'' »o ios;) and 
}!)7U and 1.0 coionu UiDr.'.(e ihis .1 
be puble-bed O'- ;> N'i;n;b<'r 


rs of publicati))!! 
Folklore luOO to V-ii'O) 
anuary. LITl issue of 
vrfb a ricli VDViet yf uf 


readn - c.-i' -a-yi;,-;- • b 

witn 'Ojc Alcanag)"‘UKint to mai'e u. <.i .^Lt. c-.us 

details. 


r'-'' 5' ■ ■ , : [XTate 

\\ i'aLc to C'iAUm for 


NON-RECF.irT OF •‘JA'ILKLORF/ 


Vejry often va? receive <’ornj)!ain for* noTi-r)eeeipr of the journal. Our 
.subset iber.s are reinindeTl f.>ncc‘ again that any coinjjiaint reg-ai’ding non- 
receipt of the Ki’rne be mate in the Cuvuiation Manager within a fort¬ 
night of receipt of (he next i.ssue so that duplicate copy may be sui>phcd. 
No complain V ill be entertained aftei a fortniuht. In .su('h case a subs¬ 
criber may pui'chaso. hiS/'her copy from the <iffice, if available. Our 
fa'ubscribers are reminded once again that we keeii a v'csy limited number 
of back c©a|ES in our stock and if they do not co-operate with us for 
missing copiel|it would not be possible for us to replace that. Reprint 
of the non-avaMbie copies may be had at XEROX Microfilm Corpx^ra- 
Uon, Ann Arbdr, Michigaon. 
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MARRIAGE AND KINSHIP AS DEPICTED 
IN ANDHRA FOLKLORE 


Introduction 

Folk songs constitute the essential part of the oral literature of a 
society. They are the songs which a lay man can easily understand and 
appi-eciale. They contain .sinpile language and convey age old ideas. 
These .sotigs are not the exclusive property of any individual but they 
are consider'd as national heialage for which anybody of the society 
can fcf'l proud of. Their authoi'shii) cannot be traced to any' particular 
individual. Jn the words of T. F. llenderson, “The proper destiny of 
its autlior is in glorious obscurity and its appropriate place is enshrine¬ 
ment in the heart and memory of the people.’’ In any part of India 
these .songs are sung at times of lestivals, marriages and harvesting. 
'Mso peo})le sing songs joking with each other in lei.sure times. Folk 
.songs have a peculiar relationship w'lth the social institutions. 

Folk Songs of Andhra Piadesh 

The first authentic attempt at collecting the folksongs in “Telugu”, 
the language of'the Andhras was by J. A. Boyle in 1874. He published 
a paper on, “The Telugu Ballad Poetiy” in the “Indian Antiquery.” 
In that he gave a detailed account of “Sarvayi Ikipani Katha”, a folk 
song describing the heroism and loyalty of an Andhra hero “Sarvayi 
Papadu” towards h'is king. Chri.stofor Von Feurer Haimendorf, the 
noted anthropologist in “The Reddis of the Bison Hills” gave an 
account of the folk songs of the “Koya” tribe. In his work on “The 


Chcnchus” also, he gave a detailed account of the ' Chenchu” folk songs. 
Andhra folk songs as is the caso with those in any part of India, depict 
various usages eonnec'ted with the social institutions. In every house¬ 
hold, especially in the rural areas there arc one or two memVjers who 
call sing these songs. Marriage and Kinship are the two Important 
social institutions that pro\'ide a theme in these folk songs. 

MAJIRIAGE SONGS 
(a) Sch:cUo/h of the Bridegroom 

Jn every family marriage ol a daughter (U-mands careful attention 
of the family and it is felt as a great burdc'n. In the peasant society of 
Andhra Pradesh the girl’s parents, while selecting a suitable match to 
their daughter, .see that the boy is hand.some, that he is having sufficient 
lands and gardens which yield gt)od harvest, that he is owning beauti¬ 
ful house, and above all that he is a good match to llu'ir daughter as 
far as his age ami character are concerned The following folk song 
depicts the above theme in a beautiful manner— 


Alin voori varu Pilla nadiperu, 

Pillavaniki roopu rckhalunnai 

YcU'ta Pandeti broomulunnui (Alla) 

Voon I^oiimoralo Totalunnai 

Chuttu Kallrikimiiu Muldi-lunnai (Alla) 

Kurravamki Manchi Scdyainunnadi 
Pilladaniki Tapina ecdu Jodt'nu 
Kanneniataraani kaburanipudam (Alla) 

Allavooi'i A'aru Pilla nadiperu 

Illaliki rmipgetti Polli.si'ttainu ‘ (Alla) 

(People of the neighbouring \illage have asked our daught('r for 
thf'ir boy. That boy is handsome, owning land.s, giving rich harvest 
e\ery year and gardens in the outskii'ts of his village He has big house 
and above all he is a suitable match to our daughter in so far as his age 
and character are concerned. So let us decorate our house and periorm 
the marriage). 

Marriage Ceremony 

Again in the mairiago ceremony both the parties (those of the 
bride and the bridegroom) cut jokes with each other. There are so 
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many .songs mocking each and every important member of the bride¬ 
groom’s party. These songs cieate an atmos]3here of I'elaxafion and 
joviality. 

The bride’s mother- sings the following song mocking her counter¬ 
part (bride-groom’s mother). 

"Vivaramoruunmi viyyapiirahki vididolu choopitimi 
ncchhuf,'a vididclii choojjjliinl. 

Viva.ramoruyani vivyaputMlu vidicU'lonund.acUipr.'v 
Hoclihuga vidid(’lonudadu(,ni 

PaliKlomui)iidak.'i Pannit'ubiiddi vididoku Pampitimi 
JHI('('hhii,y:i vididoku p.'iaipitinu 
Paparnp.nlla viyvaputalu PatlotomaduKa 
Hochhuga Mohamo kada^adufra 

Agfiiumino I')anlapii Duvvcna vididoku PampidniJ 
llrihhuBa vulidoku Ikimpdiim, 

Tatfiita'a ’’ivyaji'.nalu Tak' Duvvadiu'a 
H(h hhuca .sip(' chuttiiduy.i. 

Allnru ;us,'i snlduibilla vididoku Pompitinii 
Jloo'tduif’.a ididoku P:imi)itinn 

Al)l)!il4/a yi'cva''an.i Maku Alavatlodoniii 
noohiiuva Akivallod.inii i 


(Wc olferc'd a big guc -t-hon.^c for (he biKU'erooin’s pariv In stav, 
as lhe\' an- str.ingc'i's to ('uv village. l>ii( alas ' Uk' hridi'grnnin’,'. inolhof 
(\ ly\ apnralu) who know.-r iiol rni inahiics won't (W on slay m that 
guest-li()u^(' tVidu') \\\' iibo sent tiling-' lu-ee-sary I'oi I'li-aiimg teeth 
(I’aliKlnnui jHid.ika--iP'cd as a siihslitnte for lotitli brash) and rose 
w'.iter to tlu' bi'idegrooin’s {)arl\’ but mv ('onnt(‘i'part (liridegroom's 
mother) who is ha\’ing spade like t('elh won’t lirush her teeth We 
also ofh-red an ixory eornli and seinted oil to thi'in but my e()un1er])ar1 
who is having hair rcrsenihliiii’ a ha^kc't on her head, won’t even eomti 
!\('r hair We sent perfume and soajis for their ust' lait they 
told us that th('y are not aeciistomed to llu'ir u.se We also sent 
‘■Katiika” and “Knmkinn" Imt my counterpart won’t even appfy 
“Kuinkiim” to her forehead, leave alone “Katiika” (a decorative black 
])owder for the (we.s—in Hindi, “Surama”). We also sent coffee, Vniana 
and Tdli (light refreshments) to the guest-house hut they told us that 
they ar(' not habituated to the “hot” refreshments, Lastly we 
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offered Banaresi silk saree and Mukhamal “blouse” to my counter¬ 
part but she prefers her torn old saree to our sarees and said that she 
is not habituated to the use of a “blouse” (upper garment). 

The above song is usually sung by the bride’s marriage party 
including her mother in chorus ridiculing the bridegroom’s mother in 
particular and their party in general. 

Bidding Farewell to the Bride 

But all this light atmosphere disappears at the time of bidding 
farewell to the bride. The ceremony of lianding over the bride to her 
parents-in-law is called “Ampakamu” or Appagintalu ceremony in 
Teliigu. One can witness moving scenes on this occasion such as those 
dej)ic‘tefl by Kalidasa, the great Sanskrit poet and dramati.st, in the Act 
TV of his drama “Shakuntala.” The parents though happy for having 
secured a goodmate for their daughter feel hea\y at heart for parting 
with their daughter. 

There are folk songs depicting the alxwe scene in a beautiful 
manner. Bidding farewell to the daughter mother advices the daughter 
to follow in her in-law’s house the following— 


"Selavichhl Mayamma Selavichhinamamma 
Chclapi Mco Attintlo Buddhipa nundavamma 
Ycvvarcmadina ycduradakamma” 

(Oh ! daughter ! we arc bidding you farewell! Oo and behave 
yourself in your husband’s hou.se (Attintlo) gently. Do not get angry 
even if you are provoked). 

At the .same time she appeals to her counter])ai-t (“VlyyajHiralu”— 
bridegrooms mother) in the following manner— 


"Ma Bala Mce Bala Summon 
Ma Bala Mce Bala pa Choodavalcnu.” 

(The bride is not our daughter but youi's. Treat your daughter as 
you treat your own daughter). 

She also say.s— 


“Buddhu lerug-adu Manku Buddhelepani 
Buddhi vachhinadaka Diddukovamma 
Ada boyina chota Attn vundnnu 
Mellaga Nerpupa Biluchukovamma 
Kodalu Men Sommu Koduku Moe Sommu 
Adavarini kanna Alusantrnamma 
Sinvanti Kodalu, Muruvanti Koduku 
Maguvaranec Bhagya Mahima yemamma ! 
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(My daughter is young and in this young age she does not know 
domestic work. Kindly teach her until she learns things herself in your 
house. She will stay wherever she goes for play for hours together, 
summon her with sweet words. You are fortunate in having a 
daughter-in-law and a son who are like the pair of Goddess Lakshmi 
and Lord Vishnu). 

The above folk song also brings into light one custom regarding 
child marriage. Previously girls were married before puberty as a result 
of which they were still children who knew nothing except playing with 
their friends of the same age at the time of going to their husband’s 
house. 


Kinship Terminology 

In rural Andhra Pradesh joint family is usually found. This joint 
family is always patrilineal and patiilocal. The males are born and 
live all their lives in the. house of their paternal kin, while their waves 
are brought in from other families and the girls born in the family arc 
given awmy as brides into other families. So the incoming bride in 
such cases naturally be a stranger in her parents-in-law^’s household. Her 
only companion w'ith W'hom she can speak freely and on whom all her 
sweet thoughts and attention are concentrated is her beloved husband. 
For a few days and e\'en for months all her dream world rotates around 
her husband. This condition of a ncwdy w'cdded to bride is depicted in 
the following folk .song. This song is sung in the way of conversation 
between the daughter-in-law and her mother-in-law. 


"Puvvona vachhl Dontilo Vunnadi Rave Kodala 
Duw’cna vaste NakoTni ? Adi Dontilo vunte Nakcmi ? 
Kerpena Vachhi Yiruvulonunnadi Rave Kodala 
Eerpona Va.ste Nakomi Adi yiruvulanunte Nakcmi ? 
Pooculii vochhi Buttiilonunnavi Rave Kodala 
Poovulu vaste Nakomi ? Buttalo vunte N.ikemi ? 

Koka vachhi Koyyapi vunnadi Rave Kodala 

Koka vaste Nakomi Adi Koyy'api vunte Nakcmi ? 

Bottu vachhi Tattalo vunnadi Rave Kodala 

Eottu vaste Nakcmi ? Adi Tattalo vunte Nakcmi ? 


Pendli koduku vachhi pitapai nunnadu Rave Kodala 
Pendli koduku vante vasta—Pitapaiki Nenu vasta. 
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(In the above song the mother-in-law asks her daughter-in-law to 
come and take the comb, flowei’s, Kiimkum and saree for decorating 
herself but tlic bride refuses to come even when the mother-in-law says 
that llrahinins are explaining the various predictions m the “Panchang” 
(‘oncoming the new' year Having failed in her attempt to make the 
bride to decorate herself, th(' molher-in-huv succeetls at last by saying 
that the bridegroom is there w^aiting for the bride'. Then the brirle 
agre('s to come and sits along with her husband). 

The bride has to adjust herself to the different mc'mbers in the 
joint family. Here' .^istcrs-in-law and brothers-in-law try to come 
closer to her by singing songs jokjug about her intimacy with her 
husband. Put tlu're are eei'tain regulations ix'garding this joking 
relationship. A woman should avoid conversation with her husband’s 
elder brother and a man with Ins younger brothei‘’s w'ife as w'ell as his 
son’s wife. Similarly the relation betw-een father-in-law and daugliter- 
in-Iaw', mother-in-law and .son-in-k'nv are of this type. Petween 
relatives like brothers and sisters (here is informality. 

The t 3 'pe of prefoi’ential mating has intluenced the kinship 
terminology to a grc'at extent in Andhra Pradesli. In a large number 
of castes the first jirefcrence is given by a man to his mother’s brotlu'r’s 
daughter in choosing a bride There is also marriage with ont'’s elder 
sister’s daughter and father’s sister’s daught(‘r. Pesides all the.se 
marriages, there are (|uite a numlK'r of marriages outsidi' the groui> of 
kin (i.e. cross-cousins and eldei- sister’s daughter). Among younger 
jX'Oiile now' a day's tln'i’i' is a ti'ndency to s('ek marriage oiUsidi' the 
kin grouj) even if suitable mat('’s are available in their own kin-grou[i 
if thc'ir maternal tinek's and jiati'rnal uncli's are not in a };osuion to 
otTer ])ig dowries and also if their daughti'rs are not educaled. Put a 
niajoi'ity of peojile in the rtii'al areas still follow^ tlu' pri‘feren(lal t\pe ol 
mating m (he rural areas. 

A .^(M'les of terms refU'Ct the ob\'ious inftm'nci' of the cros.s-cousin 
marriage. The term “Mama” is iisi'd for wife’s father, fatlier’s sister’s 
husband, and inotlier’s brother. Tins (kaiotes the e(iuation of father-m 
-law' w'ith mother’s brother and father’s sister’s husband. Similarly the 
teim “Atta” means mother-in-law as wndl as father’s sister and 
mother’s hi'other’s wife. Invt'r.sely tin; term “.Mlndti” means son-in- 
law', brother’s son (female speaking) and sister’s ,‘^on (male-spt'aking), 
husliand’s sister’s son and w'ife’s brother’s son. The intlnencc ol 
piefoieptial eross-eousin marriage is also I't'tk'cii'd m such terms as 
“Maradi” ’“Maradahi” and “Pa\a” w'hieh au' iisr'd m res[>eet of cross- 
eousins as also sons-in-law'. For in.sltince “Maradi” means one’s 
‘younger’ sister’s husband, husband’s younger lirolher, wife’s younger 
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brother, father’s sister’s if younger than ego (female speaking) ; and 
mother’s brother's son if younger than ego (female ego). Also the tern^ 
“Bava” means husband's elder brother, wife's eldei' brother, elder sisler'.s 
hus])and, father’s sister's son (if elder than ego) and mother’s brother’s 
son (older). Thus in Andhra Prade.di kinshi]) terminology has a 
predominant inlluence of the perferential marriages. Now joking rela¬ 
tionship is permitted between a woman and her “Maradi” (hu.sband’s 
younger brother, and ‘'Maradalu’’ (liusbaml’s younger sisteih. But she 
should sliow respeet towards her hushand’s eld(‘r brother ; and 
husband’s elder sister. Ili're there is dilTerenre, in the atiiliide shown 
towaids the husband’s elder brother and elder sister’s husband. Though 
both are addrc'ssed as “Ikiva” a woman should not joke with hi'r 
hu.'.band’s elder lirothei- but she ean jokt' with h('i’ I'ldo)- si.sti-)'’s hu.sband 
and also with her _\ounger sister’s hush-and, whom she lalls as "Maradi” 
Sli(' ean also jetkt' with hi'r mother's bi’other’s .son and fathi'r’s sister’s 
.sun whom she addri.'sses as "Ikava” or "iVlaiadi” aeeording to tlieir agc“. 
In th(' same \\a\' a man ma\ joke with his wir(“'s sisters ; eldc'r hrothi'r’s 
wife and sister’s hushand’s sister. 

T'liere is joking relation.ship between grand-father and grand- 
daughtcu', grand-motht‘r aiuJ grand-.son 

'Though the relationship between a woman and her huslrind's 
younger brotlK'r (.\iaradi) is one.' of joking, this is interpreted as due to 
the intimaey arising out of a feeling ot mother and son relationship. 


The following folk song testifies to the existiaice of such a fi'eling 

“Bavinip.'int'ic'huli' Kav;i jo Tantln 
Minminipanct'ohuU; Marfidi yo Koduku 
Varldinipaiu‘i ( hulu Vadnui ya Talli.” 

( If OIK' knows how to la'speet }i(‘r ‘‘Jkiva” (httshand’s (‘Ider biother) 
shi'should ri'gard him as her ’Tandri Ifat’ner). If one knows how to 
treat her Maradi (hu.shand’s younger biother) he should be hei' 
(Kcxhikii) son and sIk', his mother). 

At the .same time a woman ean joke with her sister’s hu.sband 
wliom .she calls as “Bava”. The joking relation.ship is depicted in the 
following .song sung liy young girls addressing their elder sister’s 
husband. 

UaviL t llav'a ' rannirii 
Bav.anu I'aLluka Tannoru 
Moodu puddulu pudderii 
JMoola manch.vme.'-iuru. 

Muiilodu f;;inji ichhciu. 
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(Oh ! My dear Bava (elder sister's husband) you are like Panniru 
(Lavender) ; somebody have beaten you black and blue. They made 
you sit on a cot in a corner and gave you “ganji” (liquid extract filtered 
from cooked rice. This is generally used by the poor people as one of 
the food items). 

So also a woman can joke with her Maradi (Both her husband’s 
younger brother and younger sister’s husband). The following folk 
song illustrates the way in which a woman jokes with the above 
relatives. 


“Own Mangralam-Marndiki Tagunc Mangalam ! 

Snanam chesedanta-Sandhyalu varchcdanta 
Sandhyavola Maradi-chakalidanto navvedanta. 

Yinelu checlchedanta-Vistallu kuttedanta 
Veedhilo Mamaradi yidigadanito Mai ladcdanta, 

Guntaiu Tannedanta-kuppalu yemo Pattedanta. 

Kuppachatuna Ma Maradi garu Kunmiaridanito Malladenanta. 


(Oh ! my Maradi ! you de.serves “Mangalam (originally meaning 
“Subha” or good is .some times used in a lighter wein for beating) 
because though you pi’ay to God in the evening times you are joking 
with the washer-woman at the same time. Also you make “leaf 
plates” (vistalu) and you speak with the Todday tap])er’s woman and 
you are making big heaps of earth for taking with the potter’s woman 
behind those heaps.) 

In the same way a woman’s husband's younger sisters and brothers 
joke with her. For a few months after the marriage, a woman’s 
“Maradalu” (younger sisters of her husband) and “Maradulu” 
(hUvSband’s younger brothers) mock at her accusing her of converting 
their good brother in her favour by administering some mysterious 
medicine. 

“Mandu Pattinadi Vadina Sundari Ma Vadina 
Manchi Ma Annayyaku Matulu chcora pindi Vadina 
Jcelakarra Bollaxnlonu, Jillodi Moggalonu 
Hechhaina yela Ginjallonu yedo kalipindi Vadina 
Laddu Jilebillonu, Kaja Halvallonu 

Herhhina Kanakajjamlonu yedo kalipindi Ma Vadina 
Manchi kohbarilonu, Pala Jilcbilonu 
Hochhina coffcolonii yedo kalipindi Ma Vadina 
Panchadara Jilcbilonu Mysoropakjamlonu 
Ilcchhma Pindivandallouu yedo Kalipindi Vadina 

(Oh! Vadina! you have given some mysterious drug to our good 
brother and he is not in his senses now. Perhaps you have mixed this 
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drug in the £?weets like Laddu, Jilebi, Kaja, Halva etc., which you have 
brought from j^our parent’s house or you might, have been mixing it with 
coifee. Centainly you have mixed a mysterious drug with these sweets 
etc). 

They also mock at her by saying that her pre.sent happy life is only 
due to their (bridegroom’s family) kindness only. They sing the 
following song addressing their “Vadina” (elder brother’s wife) 


"Ma valla p^ida—Nookmta Yoc;am 
Yew'ariki kalugu Vadina Yinla Bkogamu 


Talaku An.udamu poo.sinadi Poyono 
Kaliki Sampcnganunc Pooyanayonc Vadina 
Conolu kattukonna lialainantayu i)oyi.‘no 
Kamata karnata c’hiralanni kattanayene ! 


(Oh ! Vcidina ! (My older brother’s wife) you ai’c enjoying 
pleasures only due to oiir kindness. I'kirmerly (i.e. befoi'e marriage) 
you used to u^iply caster oil to your bail hut now you are using scented 
oil, also you used to \\ear thick gunny' bag like sarees hut now you are 
wearing “Karnatak” saix'es (Ikuigaloro is famous foi’ silk sarees). 
Your happiness is due to us only. JUanemher that my dear Vadina). 

The joking relationship between a woman and her sisters-in-law 
and her 3’oungor brothers-m-law serve one social function, i.e., it aids 
the incoming bride to get closer to her husband'.s immediate relations 
esjiecially his sisters and lirothci's 

A mari’iage proiluces a temporary diseiiuihbrium situation. The 
intrusion of a stranger into a group of km is a disturbance. As such 
joking relationship between dilferent members of a family esix?cially 
the incoming bride and her lirothers-in-law (.younger) and sisters-in- 
law is nccessaiy for establishing a new equilibrium. 

The joking relationship also varies according to the generation. 
Between grandparents and grandchildren the joking relationship is 
at a higlicr degree. Grandchildren make fun of their grandparents 
thus:— 

"Tala Pita Munjikaya Moota ’’ 


(Oh ! “Tata” (Grand-father) you are like a palm fruit) The 
relationship between these relatives (i.e., gj-iindparents and grand¬ 
children) is one of simple friendliness free from restraints. Joking 
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relationship is at a higher degree between the cro6s-COUsins of the 
opposite sex who are potential mates. A girl mocks at her male cross¬ 
cousin thus : 


"Navvala Na Raju Mcnatta Koduku 
Nannu Chooda vachhina Narakanabadunu.” 


(My father’s sister's son is an ever smiling king. If he comes to 
see me, he will go to hell). 

Likewise a young man mocks at his female cross-cousin (mother's 
brother’s daughter). 

“Monamtuna Kuturu Molammu gatti 
Mc'lambu ladutu Medadiganidu.” 


(My mother’s brother’s cianghter won’t allow me to descend from 
the upper apartment engaging me all the time with pleasant talk and 
laughter). 

Another relationship which provides a theme for the Telugu folk 
songs is that bewteen a woman and her mother-in-law. This relation¬ 
ship is ])ictured as one of hostility and enimity. 

The following folk song depicts the above relationship. In this 
folk song a mother-in-law questions her daughter-in-law thus :— 

I ’ 

"Kod.ala ! Kodala ! Koduku Pcllama ! 

Koduku Voollo ledu 
Malle Ickkadivi ? 

(Oh ! my daughter-in-law ! my son is not in the village. Where 
from you got these Jasmine flowers? (apparently with the suspicion 
that her daughter-in-law got these flowers from her lover). 

For this query the daughter-in-law replies 

"Arati poo.slndi, Arali kachindi 
Atta Pettina Arallu Marapunaku Ravu 
Arfilla Attaina Savati Porina 
Tallillu Dooramina Bharinchalomu.” 
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(I got these flowers from the plantain tree. One cannot bear the 
ill-treatment of a mother-in-law if one’s parents are away at a distant 
place). 

Proverbs 

Not only folk songs but the proverbs of Andhra Pradesh also 
depicts the hostile relationship between a woman and her mother-in-law. 
Some of them are given below ; — 

i. "Attalcni Kodalutlamuralu, Kodalulcni Alta Gunavanturalu.” 

(A daughter-in-law without a mother-in-law is a very good woman. 
Similarly a mother-in-law wdthout a daughter-in-law is also a veiy 
good woman). 

li. Atta chachhina Arunclalaku Kodaliki Duk,hnm vachhindata” 

(Six months after the death of her mother-in-law a daughter-in- 
law w'cpt). 

iii Atta che 3 arinadi AdufjoLi kunda ; Kodalu chejarinadi 
Kotta kunda 

(The pot that has been di'oppcd by a mother-in-law is a very old 
one and that dro}iped by a daughter-in-law is a very new one). 


The Breaker of the Joint Family 

Also a house-wife is often depicted as the bi’eaker of the joint-family. 
A woman being unable to bear the quarrelsomt' mother-in-law goads her 
husband to separate her from the joint family— 

"Sandamama kanna .'snkkanni Moguda 
Vere podama vc're podama 
Attani<'imala poru Nc padalcnu 
Adubiddala poru Asalo padalcnu 
Ungarala cheyi oogcra Moguda 
Kandiriga nadumu kadilcra Moguda 
Kondanta koppu kadilcra Moguda 
Koppupn Jajulu Vadera Moguda” 

(Oh ! my beautiful hirsband ! let us separate from this joint family. 
I am not able to bear the ill-treatment of your mother and sisters. I 
am very much tired as a result of the hard work I am doing in this 
house). 

In another folk song she complains to her husband thus :— 

“Ye valla choochlna yevaru polamuboru 
3ava Pettanadaru Bayata Tirigivachhu" 
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(Nobody goes to the fields for work except you. Your elder 
brother who is the head of the family spends time in wandering in 
the village). 

She also says, 

"Kookuncli Vankaya koorato Dinipistu 

Madu rhekkala Dinna Manakemi Gatlyandu.” 

(I will make you to eat food with curries if we are separated. What 
necessity is there for us to take the charred stuff which we are eating 
now). 

And finally she requests him to proceed to her parent’s house as 
her parents are wealthy people. 

"Kalavarii Mavaru ICaravaina Manakemi 

Kalavarii Ma Inta Kapuramn Cheyavachhu. 

Polamu Mayannalu Poniyyahani nmnu. 


(My parents are wealthy pco])l(r We need not worry. We can 
live in their house. Don’t hesitate. My brothers won’t even ask you 
to go to the field for work). 

Conclusion 

Thus in the folk songs and provcibs of Andhra Pradesh the various 
kin.ship relations have been portrayed in a beautiful manner. These 
folk songs ai’e useful to gain an insight into the life of the peasant 
society of Andhra Pradesh. As such they are valuable assets to the 
Social Anthrojioligists studying the nature of the relationships 
between different membess of a joint lamily in rural Andhra Pradesh. 

After all, the institutions of mankind, language, law, religion, 
etc., had a natural origin and natural dev('lo]>ment. The study of the 
songs of the simple peasant societies would pi’ovidc a means for a 
better understanding of human nature and human society. 
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SUBIIOBROTA UOYCUAUDIIURI 


A NOTE ON A FEW BRITISH WEDDING CUSTOMS 

For inarriaf'e celebration .June is tin* most jiopular inonlh in lirttain. 
It has been lor many couniries aiul even lo-ilay II is inlerestinf* to nob* 
that March and early A[)ril are In'^'innni^ to ri\al it llns is liccause il 
a man marries belore lln* liltb ol April, hen tin* Inconu'-lax M’ar closes 
he may claim a wit’('’s allowance ((<r Ihe mIioIc year. 

I’he tiopiilarily ol' .June lor wedding is dm* to llu* abundama* ol' 
llowi'is for decoralioi. for the e\enl. Hut il is also due lo an old Iradi- 
lion, daliiiff back in turn* to Hu* da}s of ancieni Konu*. .luiu* was the 
inonlh di'dicaled lo Hu* Ooddess .liiiio. and .Juno was ii'i^ardcd a.s Hie 
I’r.ilecloress of women, (specially of marru'd women .June, Hu'i'i'Jore, 
was thou^'hl lo lie Hie niosl fa\oural)le lime lor marria^'e. as May, Hie 
month just lu'fore it, was considered lo be Ihe most unia\ourabh.*. 

Why May is unlucky for mar^ia}^c : 

d he belu'f that May was an unlucky month in which lo carry I'oes 
' er\ far back in lime. .Some scholars think lhat the oris'in of Hu* beli'*f 
must be looked for in primitive ferlihty rites 'I'he moiiHi ol May was 
called after Maia, the (ioddess ol sprini'. and sjiriuf^' in all parts of Hu* 
world IS the ^rowiiii:; 'reason U may well be Unit Ihe iradition that 
marriai^(* should not lake place imlil May is o\ er is a laint echo ol tlu- 
sfriel abseiitioii ])ra( lised by primilna* mar lo ensure* the wi'll b(*inf' of 
his newly sown se(*d 

Il is certain lhat m ancient Hoiiu* malriinonial contracts AV(*re 
frowned upon unlil Ihe moiiHi of May had passed and Juiu* had come, 
and the Homans brou^'Jil the tradition with Hiem to Hritain. lof’elher 
willi many of Hu* in:irriai,'e customs which are still in iisi* to-day. One 
of Ihe most important of tJiese, apart from actual reli},;ious ceremony, 
is Ihe placing' by the brulef’room of a rini* upon Hu* linj^u-r of the Jiride. 

Mytholof'y allriJmles Hu* makin}^ of Ihe lirst rinf» to Prometheus, 
the fru'iully 'l ilaii who brou^'ht down upon himself the wnalh of Zeus 
by stealing lire from olympus for the benefit of man. Whoever the real 
inventor may ha\e been, Hu man who lirst used a ring in a marriage 
(eremony must Jiav'e Ix'en something of a poet in thought. The ring, 
be circular, lias no end and has been regarded as the symbol of eternity; 
and the significance of using it in marriage is that true love, also, wdll 
continue for ever. 



The Ring Finger: 

It is usual to put the ring on the fourth finger of the bride’s left hand, 
and opinions vary as to why this finger should have been chosen from 
lest. A prosaic idea is that Ihe left hand, being commonly less used than 
the right one, would be a safer depository for the ring. A more poetic 
leason for this is that it was made because of the old belief that an 
artery ran direct from the fourth finger to the heart, and the heart, it 
was supposed, was the fount of all alTeetion. 

Wedding Cakes : 

Csually in a token of binding agreenu'nt cakes were eaten. First 
Ihe Romans used the custom in wedding ceremonies and later they 
Jirought it to Britain. Anglo-Saxon anei'stors oflen broke the cake in 
pieces and threw the crumbs oxer the heads of the bride and bridegroom, 
in token of a wish that the eouiih' might prospi'r and always ha\e plent} 
to eat. 'Ilii'se pieces wen* scrabled for by the unmarried of the guests 
to laid under tlu'ir })illow.s at night to bring dreams of future marriage 
partners. Young girls even today do the same with small portions of 
wedding cakes handed round to the guests or sent later to those who 
attimded tin* ceremony. 

Wedding Gunnents: 

Something old 
Something new 
Something borrowed 
And .sonu'thing blue. 

The ‘soimdliing old' today i"' often tlu‘ wedding Neil, as no doubt it 
was in the past. Tin* veil Ix'ing made of lace or some other exiien.sne 
material, was fn-ciueiilly handed down from mother to daughter through 
many generative treasureil as a costly heirloom The system of borrowing 
wedding dresses was prevalent in those days. 

Something blue was also essential on the last line of the vi'rse. Some 
people think that as blue has been considered the colour of fidelity, a 
bride should wear it as a token for the line of her husband. The white 
dress which a bride usually wears is also a symbol of virginity. A widow, 
marrying again, should not wear white. 

Flowers and Deeoration.s : 

Bay leaves and springs of rosemary once figured largely in the 
bouquets and the church decorations, and in the favour worn by the 
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f^uests. These herbs were probably used as medical precaution, their 
j)OwerfuI scent being considered a preventive of infection, which in those 
oOmewhat insanitary times, was a very potent danger when any large 
collection of people took place. 

Gloves At Wedding ; 

During the sixlecmlh and the seventeenth century, gloves were* an 
indispensible item at a fashionable wedding ceremony. A clergy man will 
refuse to perform his duty if he were not presented with a pair of gloves 
in addition to his fi*es. WeiMing gloves, being white, show the symbol 
of purity. 

Some obsolete customs : 

Many of the customs connected \vilh the wedding ha\e died down. 
Such, for instance, as one which decreed that if a younger daughter should 
be married before her elder sisters, tlu' older girls should dance barefoot 
at tlu' reception held after the ceremony. Anotlier. once \'<‘ry prevalent 
in Si'olland, insisted that on thi' day alter his marriage a bridegroom 
must run through the town or village' in which he lived with a basket of 
Jieavy sloiu's fastened on his back. A Iroo]) of jeering young man would 
accompany him lo make sure that he did not drop the burden, until bis 
wife should oAcrtake him and kiss liim 

Y('t another ^■ery interesting custom now fallen into disuse might be 
revi\ed with advanlagi' that is the eustom of sliewing rose jielals. or 
llowers, on the ground before the newly married eou[)lo as they eome* out 
ol' Ihe eluireh after llie eereniony. This inovi'S that tlu* future path way 
of tlie pair might always prove llower-strewn. 
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FIELD 

WORK 

Ratna Mallick, Mukulik.^. Ghosh, 

Manjusrke Guha Majumdar 

LIFE, SUPERSTITIONS AND CUSTOMS 
IN A BENGAL VILLAGE 

Introductory 

The history of Jharbuni, a typical simple, quiet and imadroned 
Bengal village, startetl about three decades ago, when a few Bauri 
families from distant villages calk'd Logra and Ivrishnaiiagar migrated 
possi])ly due to the spread of some epidemic diseases in those areas. 
Now, most of them are employed as day labourers. 

The village is under the Garbeta Police Station of Midnapur district, 
VV^est Bengal. It is joined to the Garbeta railway station by an 
unnietalled road, which terminates at the Bannerjeedanga footbal 
ground, situated just outside the village. The water supply of the 
village is met by the big reservour, outside the village, and a well, which 
is the main meeting place of all the womenfolk. The settlement 
pattern showed a haphazard cluster of mud walled, thatch-roofed huts, 
w’hich are connected to one another by simple foot ti’odden path. 
Another important meeting place of the villagers is the tiny shrine of 
Manasa, a deity of the serpent, situated under the huge Banyan tree. 

The village is also inhabited by a few' Muchi (Leather worker) 
families along wdth the Bauris. Table I shows the population of the 
Bauris and Muchis in the village and in the district of Midnapur 

TABLE I 


Population of the village 


Name of the 
community | 


In the 

village 


In 

the district j 

% 

present 
in the 
village 

!no of 
families 

Male 

Female 

Total 1 

1 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Bauri 

29 

71 

77 

148 

5,814 

6,581 

12,395 

(PercentafiTc) 


00 

62 % 


46.92% 

53.08% 


1.195% 

Muchi 









fLethcr worker) 3 

7 

8 

15 

4,451 

4,046 

8,497 

(Percentage) 


46.6% 

53 3% 


52 38% 

47.82%. 


0.176% 



Table II depicts a detailed consideration of the total population 
divided into 6 distinctive age-groups. 

TABLE II 

Age-Grony of the village population 


Bauns Muchis 


Age Group 

Male 

% 

Female 

% 

Male 

% 

Female 

%• 

0-4 

11 

15.5 

14 

18 2 

_ 

— 

2 

25.0 

5-9 

12 

16.0 

9 

11.7 

2 

28.0 

3 

37.5 

10-14 

6 

8.5 

8 

10.4 

2 

28.0 

— 

— 

15-24 

11 

15.5 

17 

22 07 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25-60 

26 

33.8 

23 

30.0 

3 

42.8 

3 

37.5 

61 + 

5 

7.04 

6 

7.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

71 

48% 

77 

52% 

7 

46 6% 

8 

53 . 40/0 

Here 

we find 

an agewisc sew. 

dominance. In 

the 

age groups, 0-4, 


10-14. 15-24 and 61+we find a female dominance over male, and in the 
age groups 5-9, and 25-00, a male dominance over female. 

The literacy freiiuency among the villagers is very nominal. Table 
.HJ shows that among 148 individuals of the village 141 are illiterate, 
while only 7 are literate. Again the percentage of illiteracy among the 
females are higher than among the males. 


TABJ.E 111 
Literacy (Bavris only) 




Male 

Female 


Age Group 

Lille rate 

Illiterate 

Literate 

Illiterate 

0-4 

— 

11 

_ 

14 

5-9 

— 

12 

— 

9 

10-14 

1 

6 

1 

7 

15-24 

2 

9 

1 

16 

25-60 

2 

24 

-- 

23 

61 + 

— 

5 

— 

6 

Percentage 

7.04 

93.00 

2.6 

97 4 

Total 

5 

66 

2 

75 


Occupation : 

Out of the total population 07 persons of various age groups are 
found to do some work. This is shown in Table IV. The age-groups 
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0-4, 5-9,10-14 and 61 and above are considered as non-labour force, while 
the age groups 15-24 and 25-60 are considered as labour force. The 
members who come under the category of working force are those, who 
have any job and belonging to the age group of labour force as well as 
non-labour force. 


TABLE IV 


Occupation {Labour Force and Non-labour Force) 


Group 

Total Population Non- 

Labour Force 

Labour Force Working Force 

Non-labour Force 





Total 


Total 



Total 

0-4 

11 

14 

11 

14 

25 

_ 






&-9 

12 

9 

11 

9 

20 


_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

10-14 

6 

8 

5 

£ 

11 

_ 


_ 

1 

2 

3 

61-1- 

5 

6 

2 

6 

8 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Labour Force : 












15-24 

11 

17 

— 



9 

12 

21 

9 

12 

21 

25-60 

26 

23 

— 

— 

-- 

26 

13 

39 

26 

13 

39 

Total 

71 

77 

29 

35 

64 

35 

25 

60 

40 

27 

67 

Percentage 

48 

52 

46,3 

54.7 


58.3 

41.67 


59.7 

40.3 



There are 2 males and 5 females in the age groups of 15-24 and 10 
females in the age-group of 25-60 who do not work due to their physical 
deformations, which is shown in the table. 

Table V describes the details of the occupation of the village. 

TABLE V 
Occupation 


Types of occupations 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Percentage 

Agricultural 

Primary 

2 

2 

4 

8.5 


Secondary 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Day Labourer 

Primary 

11 

10 

21 

44.6 


Secondary 

6 

1 

6 

12 7 

Business 

Primary 

5 

— 

6 

10.6 


Seconday 

— 

1 

1 

2.1 

Domestic servant 

Primary 

3 

5 

8 

17.0 


|Secondary 

— 

— 

— 

— 


As the inhabitants of this village are very poor and do not possess 
any land of their own, they depend their living mainly on daily labour. 
Some of them are engaged in agricultural operation as hired labourers. 
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Some earn their living as domestic servants. A few old persons 
practise different types of business. Masonary and rickshaw pulling 
are the chosen profession of two Buari persons. 

Earnings from a particular type of occupation are not sufficient, 
in majority of the cases, to maintain the families. So there is a shift 
towards secondaiy occupation, like those of day labourers. Age and 
sex are the two factors on which the nature of occupations are generally 
based. Females are rarely found to do agricultural work, while young 
boys and females only are found to earn their living as domestic 
servants. Social status has no direct bearing on the profes.sion of an 
individual. It is found that even the village headmen did all sorts ot 
jobs for their maintenance. The types of work are of various nature 
such as working in a local ric'e mill, the Relief Scheme of the Ckivern- 
ment, etc. b or these various types of labour they are paid daily wages 
and in some cases they are provided with breakfast and lunch. 

Communication 

Usually the old persons practise business. Sonic work as domestic 
servants in the house of wealthy people of different castes. They are 
paid either in cash or kind and are provided with Ixith the principal 
meals. Usually they work as daily workers under the people of the 
upper strata in their agricultural operations when both the men and 
women workers work together with other needy men and women belong¬ 
ing to various castes and communities. The agricultural labourers come 
in contact with the blacksmith for buying various agricultural imple¬ 
ments. The businessmen come in close conUict with this customers with 
consist of various castes and communities. Domestic servants come to 
contact with the caste for whom he is working. Thus, the Bauris are 
found to come in close contact with peoples of variegated rank, status 
and philosophy. It is common expectation that the Bauris, may acquire 
some new traits into the matrix of their traditional culture due to this 
interaction. 

Ritual Pattern 

Now, though they are deprived of Brahmanical as.sistance in many 
of their socio-religious rites, yet in respect of the marriage they try to 
consult the Brahmins. The Bauri males appease the deity and spirits 
on other supernatural potentials themselves by performing the rites, 
according to their Qwn conventional pattern, but it has been seen in 
course of study that a few traits of Greater Hindu tradition have already 
been influenced them. The services of barbar, washerman and black¬ 
smith have crossed the village limit. Thus the old cultural pattern 
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has been uprooted and a new culture is emerging now in its place, due 
to constant relationship with different caste people. 

Detailed information made in respect of ritual patterns associated 
with the birth, marriage and death show that it has veiy slight difference 
from those of the Greater Hindu castes. There are some prevalent 
restrictions or taboos among the Rauris, that should be observ^ed by a 
pregnant woman, such as a pregnant woman must not cross the rope 
tied to a cow ; she should not go out of the hut at night, but if she 
has to do so she must put a piece of straw taken from the roof of 
the hut in her hair; she is not to see birds flying at night; on places like 
cremation ground should not be visited by a pregnant woman. The 
popular belief is that ghosts or evil spirits generally reside in such places 
and the baby may fall a victim to them and consequently die in the 
womb. 

There is a common custom that a pregnant woman .should be given 
a hearty feast on the fifth and on nineth month of her first pregnancy. All 
her relatives are called to partake of the grand feast, who u.sually made 
presentation of f;ari to her. 

The mid-wife, locally known as ‘dhaima’ who belongs to the 
untouchable caste attend the mother during child-birth, and cut the 
umbilical cord of the new born by means of a blade, and then tie it with 
a red thread and diirba-grdss. The placenta is buried in the ground in 
front of the door to avert the evil influence of the spirits. 

On the 9th day after delivery, the barber is called to pai’e off the 
nails of the child and its mother. The w^ashcrman of the village takes 
all the unclean clothes for ritual purification. They are remunarated 
for their services. 

The same purificatory ceremony is repeated on the 21st day, which 
is known as ‘Ekushia’ ceremony. After this, the mother becomes 
ritually pure and can perform all household works. On this same day 
a name is given to the child by the midw'ifc. All the relatives arc 
invited to attend this ceremony. The midwife is given Rs. 10/- for all 
her services since the child-birth. 

Among the Bauris, the first rice-eating ceremony is performed after 
six months in case of a son, and 7 months in case of a daughter. While 
among the Muchis it is performed after 6 months for Ixith the sexes. 
An auspicious day is selected when offerings are made to Goddess 
Manasa for the sound health and longevity of the child. The woman 
rubs some turmeric paste and mustard oil on the child’s body and then 
bathes the baby. Some more rituals are performed after which the 
maternal uncle of the child feds the baby with a little rice pudding. 
All the relatives are invited in this ceremony. With this concludes all 
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the rituals and ceremonies connected with the birth of a child at 
Jharbuni village. Next we come to marriage ceremony. 

Marriage 

The Baud society is strictly monogamous in character, and caste 
endogamy is also observed. Marriage with someone of diiTcrent caste is 
not looked upon with favour as there is the fear of being outcasted. 
Cousin marriage or marriage with any relatives is not permissible. 
Marriagle by negotiation is the most, common metliod of acciuiring mates. 
The marriagable age for a young man is round about 20, while for the 
girl it is between 5 to 12 years If the marriage takes place Ixifore the 
bride has attained puberty, the bride resides in her parent’s home, and 
after the first menstraation, is taken to her husband’s family. The 
following table shows the civil condition of the village. 

T.ABLB VI 

Civil condition {Biiiirit^) 


Ape Group 

ITnmamed 

Married Widow Widower 

Divorced 

0-4 

11 

14 

. , 

__ 

_ 

5-0 

12 

9 

... 

— 


10-11 

5 

3 

1 5 


_ 

15-24 

6 

1 

5 14 

— 

2 

25-00 

1 

— 

25 15 

ft 

. . 

61 


- 

3 1 

5 2 

— 

'lotal 

.25 

27 

34 35 

13 2 

2 

IVrcentap'o 

49.3 

35 06 47 8 45 5 

168 28 

2.6 

ITsually 

the parents 

and 

relations of both 

sides choose 

the spouse. 


After the mutual consent of both iiaities, they go to a brahmin called 
Kanai Bhattacharya living next to the Garbeta High School for his 
consent. The prospective groom’s and bride’s names are given to him, 
as these are passed off as their horoscopes. Until and unless the 
brahmin gives a ixisitive verdict, the bride’s party would not touch any 
food at the groom’s house. On hearing the positive verdict they partake 
of refreshments at the groom’s place, which signifies that the marriage 
has been finalized. 

Then an auspicious day is .selected for the engagement ceremony 
which takes place both at the bride’s and groom's house. In a Bauri 
wedding the maternal uncles play the major roles. The elders bless the 
spouse with unhusked paddy and durha-gmss. The groom’s relatives 
has to carry a ceremonial present for the bride to her house. It consists 
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of sweets, 50 paisa, a sari, a garland and a ghunshi. They also have to 
pay Rs. 3/- as bride price, of which 62 paise is returned to buy 
turmeric for the bride. 

Then with the consultation of the village headman the wedding day 
is fixed for which the months like I’halgun (Feb.-Mar.), Aghrayan (Nov.- 
Dee.), Magh (Jan.-Feb.), Baishak (Apr.-May), Jaistha (May-June), and 
Ashar (June-July) are considered as auspicious. 

The 'gai-halud' ceremony takes place two days before the wedding 
in case of the groom, while for the bride it takes place the day before the 
wedding. At this ceremony the spouse is anointed with turmeric by 
nine unmarried youths, along with some other rituals. The village 
headman gives a ‘jemti’ (betel nut cutter) to the groom and a ‘kajal-lata’ 
(a receptacle for collyrium) to the bride. 

The main wedding ceremony take.s place in the bride’s house. 
Before leaving for the bride's house some rituals take place in the 
groom’s house, when the village headman ties some threads dyed in 
turmeric solution and diirba-grass on the groom’s wrist, which is known 
as ‘hasta-bandhan’. 

After reaching the bride’s house, the groom is taken to the ‘chadna- 
tala’, a sort of booth erected in the middle of the courtyard while proceed¬ 
ing toward it he is assisted by the bride’s brothers and sisters, for which 
they demand some money from the groom. Next the bride is brought 
to the ‘chadna-tala’ and taken round the groom nine times and then they 
exchange garlands between them. Among some more ceremonies the 
wedding knot is tied between the one corner of the bride's snri and the 
groom’s shawl. Then the groom puts vermilion on the bride’s hair 
parting with the ‘janti’. Thus they are accepted as married. The .same 
night the ‘phul-sajya’ or floral bed of the couple takes place when the 
bride and the bridegroom sleeps together for the first time. 

Next morning the bride and the groom are again brought to the 
courtyard. The groom is made to stand on a ‘piri’ or wooden seat and 
the bride on a stone slab. Then they are bathed by the bride’s brother- 
in-law after which the groom alternately covers and uncovers the bride’s 
head 3 times with a sari. 

There is no fixed time for the send off but usually it takes place in 
the afternoon. Before the send off the couple is blessed by the bride’s 
parents and other elders. On arriving at the groom’s house they are 
welcomed by the groom’s mother. Then 9 earthen pots filled with 
mustard seeds and rice is kept in front of them. The couple had to go 
round these pot 9 times and after each time the groom opened the lids 
of the pots and the bride put them on. 

Then a pitcherful of water with a 'noa’ or iron bangle inside is 
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given to the couple from which the bride has to fish out the 'noa' which 
the groom puts on her wrist. Then the bride is made to take a 
basketful of rice on her head and a brass plate is overturned in front of 
her. She has to push the plate wdth her foot tow^ards the house while 
the groom scattered the rice with the betel nut cutter. She then 
kept the plate and the basket at the corner of the room and collected the 
scattered rice. She is then taken to the kitchen and made to touch the 
pot containing cooked rice. A feast was given out to villagers on this 
occasion. 

Sanga 

The Sanga marriage or widow re-marriage is quite common among 
the Bauris. In this sort of marriage either the bride or the gi’oom is 
divorced, or widow, or widower or unmarried. There is no age limit 
for this type of marriage. Here, the couple has to seek only the village 
headman’s permission in this marriage. If the man be unmarried, he is 
first wedded to a tree, such as pipal or banyan or sheora tree. Thence 
onward the tree is regarded as his first wife. The bride-price in this 
case is Rs. 15/- or Rs. IGA, much higher than the bride-price for an 
ordinary mai'riage. This is because usually in this case the bride is an 
earning member of the family. Any day and any time can be choosen 
for this marriage, when I he groom anoints .some turmeric paste on the 
bride’s back and the bride applies the paste on the groom’s chest. This 
is how they are married. 

Divorce 

Divorce is freely recognised among the Bauris. It is affected when 
the husband takes away from his wife the iron bangle which evciy 
married woman wears and is the sign of marriage in the Hindu families 
of upper and lower strata. One of the rea.son for divorce is due to too 
much age difference and becau.se IxDth the partners are earning members 
and thus self-.supporting. Thus, in a Bauri society, marriage is not a 
very stable institution. 

Death Rites 

Cremation is the customaiy method of disposal of the dead among 
the Bauris. The dead body is taken to the cremation ground on a bier 
made of 2 new bamboos and straw .string. There is a taboo against 
going to the cremation ground at night. On reaching the cremation 
ground the eldest son of the dead had to buy a place from Mother Earth 
{Dharitn) by putting 9 couri on the place. Then a pit is dug and a pyre 
constructed. The eldest son applies the fire on the dead body. 

Then the village headman makes a figure of a man with clay on the 
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ground, and a pitcher of water is placed on its chest. The reason behind 
this figure is the belief in rebirth of the deceased and also as a memorial. 
While coming back they have to place some thorns across the path and 
cross them, which is the sign of demarcation between the deceased 
and those who are alive. 

The mourning period is observed for 10 days, during which period 
the mourners are forbidden to eating fish or meat, and have to cook 
their own food by themselves. They are also not allowed to use hair 
oil nor cut their hair or pare olT nails in this ashauch period. 

On the 11th day some riles are performed known as sradh ceremony. 
The village headman, the barber and the washerman’s services are 
required in this ceremony. The barber shaves the head of the chief 
mourner or the deceased’s sons, and pared off the nails of the other 
mourners. Then they take their bath and wear new clothes. The used 
clothes are taken away by the washerman, indicating the end of their 
pollution period. In the ceremony proper the chief mourner has to offer 
the rice ball, known as ‘Alos Pondi’ to tlie dead person. This is prepared 
from rice mixed with nails and locks of hair of female members and a 
.small fish. The rice ball is then immer.sed in the water in the name of 
the deceased. The village headman, the barber and the washerman are 
paid for their services. 

On the 12th day a paper chariot is made and everyone sing khian 
or devotional songs and played music in front of it. They bidieve that 
if this is ilone the spirit of the deceas^ed will go to heaven in a fiower- 
chariot. On the 13th day the villagers and relatives are entertained to 
a fea.st. 

In case of death of a pregnant woman or a child or death occured 
due to accident the body is buried. For a pregnant woman a long, 
narrow pit is dug and the body is placed in it with face downwards and 
legs and arms folded backward. This is done as a belief that the spirit 
of the deceased may not be able to come up. In case of the death of a 
child the mourning period is observed only by the mother for 3 days. 

Festivals 

Festivals are the characteristic feature of the village life of Bengal. 
To the villagers it serves double purpose—religious and non-religious. 
It provides entertainment, joy and merry-making, and to the 
god-fearing,religious minded simple villagers, they have a far gi-eater 
significance. Though the villager? of Jharbuni are economical!}' 
handicapped, still their enthusiasm regarding the performing of festivals 
is unabounding. The god-abiding faithful and simple people never 
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attefnpts to deceive even the minute detail of their worship 
offerings. 

The various festivals and worships throughtout the year, their 
feature, purpose, nature of offerings, etc. have been summarised in the 
forms of charts as found in Table YU and VIII. 

TABLE VII 

Festivals and worships 




Festival and, worship 


Other castes 


Month 

in honour of 

General features 

if 





participate 

1. 

Baisak 

(i) Man.isa, for 3 

Communal basis 

Present 


(April-May) 

days, starts on 
the last day on 
sankranti 





(ii) Every Tuesday 

Individuals offer 

Absent 



--•Jharbuni Sini 

sacrifices 


2. 

Jaistha 

(May-June) 

Dasahara 

Conununal basis 

Present 

3 

Ashar 

Ainbubachi 

Communal basis 

Present 


(Juue-July) 




4. 

Sravan 

Manasa, on the 

Family basis 

Absent 


(July-August) 

last day on 

snnkranti 



5. 

Bh.adra 

(1) Bhadu-whole of 

Blaidcns 

Absent 


(August-Sept.) 

the month 





1 (u) ViswakaiTua, on 

Only by mason 

Absent 



the last day 



6 . 

Aswin 

(Sopt.-Oct.) 

— 

— 


7. 

Kartik 

(i) Manasa 

Communal basis 

Present 


(Oct.-Nov.) 

(u) Diwali festival 

Communal basis 

Present 

8. 

Agrahayan 

ti) Miuiasa 

Communal basis 

Present 


(Nov.-Dee.) 

(li) Itu- every 

Women 

Absent 


Sunday 



9. 

Paush 

(i) Manasa 

Communal basis 

Present 


(Dec.-Jan.) 

(ii) Tusu 

Females only 

Absent 

10. 

Magh 

(Jan.-Feb.) 

Manasa 

Communal basis 

Present 

11. 

Phalgun 

Manasa 

Communal basis 

Present 


(Feb.-March) 




12. 

Chaitra 

(i) Manasa 

Communal basis 

Present 


(March-April) 

(ii) Sitala 

Individual 

Present 


(iii) Nil-Sastl 

female only 

Absent 
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The next table speaks of the purpose and other details of the 
festivals— 


TABLE VIII 

Purpose of worship, •nature of offerings and participants. 


Worship 

or festivaJs Purpose Nature of offerings Participant 

1. Manasa To appease the Elaborate worship 

deity of snakes, flowers, fruits, 

to make snakes sweets, etc. are 

lose their poision offered. A goat is 

sacrificed. 

2. Bhadu To commemorate No sacrifice. -Only Communal basis. Un- 

Bhadu's death flowers and sweets married girls of the 

are offered. village. 

3. Viswak- God of mechanics Elaborate wor.'ship. Brindaban Dule assls- 

arma and technology The oblation consists ted by his family 

of fruits, sweets, in- members, 
cense hunp, etc. 

4. Bhaga- For the welfare Cattle are bathed Head of the family 

bati of cattle and garlanded, and assisted by the elderly 

sweets are offered female members. 

5. Itu To plofise the Boiled sun dried rice Womenfolk of the 

SunRod in expec- and vegetarian dishes village 

tation of better are offered 

yield of Rabi crop 

6. Tusu Social festival Communal basis Female members only 

Wedding of dolls rc- 
])re.senting Tusu, 
preparation of 
pancakes 

7. Sitala To excape from Elaborate worship Rampati Dule, asslst- 

the scourage of Goat i.s sacrificed in ed by his family 

epidemic di.seases fulfilment of any vow members, 

like cholera, made earlier 

smallpox, etc. 

The worships of Manasa is performed in the month of Baisakh is 
observed with greatest grandeur. It lasts for 3 days starting from the 
last day of Baisak. It has 3 phases. The worship of the 1st day is 
known as ‘Komale’ or ‘ghat puja,’ when a new earthen vessal is placed 
in the temple. On the 2nd day after the worshipping a goat is sacri¬ 
ficed, the flesh of which is latter divided among the villagers. On the 
3rd day the ‘ghat’ and other articles used in the festival are immersed 
in the village tank. Manasa is worshipped even on other months. 

Conclusion 

From the study of .some festivals it is observed that many 


Sudhir Dule, the Dule 
priest, assisted by 
Brindaban Dule. 
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regional Hindu deities have been incorporated in the religious pantheon 
of the Bauris, in course of a prolonged social interaction with the Hindus. 
In their methods of worship, many typical items offered by the Hindus 
during worship like, incense, lighted lamps, etc. are noticed. But they 
still do not have any incantations or sacred formulae of sanskritic origin 
in their worship or go through the details of the idioms of the rituals. 
Another interesting feature is the presence of a 'Tulsi-Mancha', which is 
a pyramidal earthen structure, bearing the sacred basil plant raised in 
the courtyard of many houses. The blowing of conch-shells by the 
females in the religious obsorvance.s is perhaps also of Hindu influence. 

To appease or propitiate these gods and gO(lde.sses, the Bauris make 
offerings and sacrifices for which specialists are needed and the commu¬ 
nity has such specialists amongst them, who work as priests. During 
invocation, the mercy of the deities are sought for, not only for the 
safety of an indi\'idual, but for the welfare of the community 
members, as wmll. They believe that elaborate worship and observance 
of rituals bring success and ward off misfortune and calamities. Hence 
they have clung to these modes of beliefs which have been translated into 
action through these observances. 

This concludes the tale of the poverty striken, unadorned, single 
villagers of Jharbuni, that is so typical of rural Bengal. They live in 
their mud-w'alled, thatch roofed humble dw'ollings that do not boast of 
wealth or luxury. On the contrary, the.se hutments pi'ovide enougn 
comforts to these easily satisfied Bauris Th(‘y are people of few wants, 
so they are happy with what they have. They work without hope of 
prosperity and laugh and sing under labour and misery. So they will 
never become rich these sinple, honest villagers, but wdll be hap])y in 
theii' own way. * 

Dept, of Anthropology, Unir. of CalntUa. 


•The work is done under the supeT-\’lsKin of Dr. P. K. Bhowmick, Reader In 
Anthropology, University of Calcutta. 
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Khagendranath Roy 


RADHA IN THE EYE OF THE PEOPLE OF 
TARAI REGION OF HIMALAYAN TRACT 

Since the inception of Vaishnavism Radha is a household name in 
Bengal but one can find her first mention in Brahinahaivarta 
Purana. Some distinguished scholars like Rankimchandra Chatterjee, 
Roy Gaurgobinda Upadhyaya, Sashibhusan Dasgupta, Biman Bihari 
Majumdar and others have discussed Radha and Krishna theme in 
greater details from theoritical point of view, but they have not very 
much considered the feelings of the folk people as depicted in different 
genre of folklore. In folk songs and ballads Radha has been depicted 
quite differently than what is said about her by the Mahajana Padci- 
kartas. Here Radha is a growm up youth and has an attractive persona¬ 
lity. In her a cry, as of a woman in distress, is heard. Radha is immanent 
in the universe, she is like the Absolute Being and the Creative Energy. 
Krishna is loved by eveiyone. He is a great hero. He left Radha and 
this leave of his has cast Radha in the sea of sorrow. How deep is the 
sorrow is described in the following songs which are published in 
original language. In a suitable issue of this journal free translation of 
these songs together with others may be given. It is narrated hero that 
at the hour of grief there is none to give Radha words of consolation. 
In these songs the gaity of Krishna has been deiiicted nicely. The 
expression ably reveal the gentle feeling of Radha. The delicate love 
and unbearable pang of separation are indescriable by words but the 
folk poets have applied proper words to express them without affecting 
the feelings. 

It is from the beginning to the end these type of ballads or lyrics 
do not contain a single expression of manly feeling—of wonmnly feeling 
there is a great deal—or a single elevatcM^l sentiment. The bards have 
not a single truth to teach. Generally six^aking, it is the poets and 
bards who teach us the great moral truths which render man’s life a 
blessing to his kind ; but folk poets and bards that are concerned with 
Radha-Krishna legends do generally bear of another sPimp. Soft, and 
mellifluous, feelingly tender and as often grossly sensual, their exqui¬ 
sitely sounding but not unfrequently meaningless verse echoed the 
common sentiments of an inactive effeminate race. We have preferred 
to give some specimens of such lyrics in the original language which 
have been collected from the Tarai Hill tract of the Himalayan range 
of northern part of Bengal because it is very popular even at the 
pre.sent day. 



ii ^ II 

f§?? C^T^ 

f’F fw ?1 C'®TC^'* I 

"f’»ft<:—i I iff ;5 ^ I 

« I s I « I ^Riff^. * I C^t^tC^ I 

:—c? c^ 2nm3, 

'SfT'sit^ -e C^T^T? 

■^'^^ 'BfM? '« |>9I 

'*[<‘1 I TTR 

C^1 '«It^<T? 'ijftij H'S ^fj| c^ 

I fw? ^Tf^I C^I 

^IT^« 1 , 5p^ —'®,’ c'^f^iTC^ 

II ^ Ii 

C«^ C^t^ C? 

’ti:?i? cwR^i 

»r^t<;—s I 55f^i| ^ I O I -yfaji^si 

• I SJPl *l ?1 I 

' 8 t^T«f:—’f'® 


c’tc^ I «ft^ 

' 8 («ii:^ ^c®?f O’! 

Cfl? I ’if9?rT'5^ ^^i|&' 9C? 

*1^1 '®iTf^i|-| cm c’tt^ I 

’si?5»fii r«i? 

^<*(1 ’IC'5 ^T? I ?t?, '»ll5(T?'e 

f>f^ =?C'if? f§C 511 I 


II >3 II 

f^Wt’F*!’ 

f^fn 

f ® 

'ecMc^ f<^f^ 

^tR^il liinU I 

"i^T^:—i I ^1 '=1 c?Ftr^»i 

8 1 « I .!1«ITW ?C»I?I I 

:—^w^i f5^t^ ^?iTfn'4T<i 

C-n^T, '21 ?1rili 

C^tftCST^I 

m I ’®-|t 

C^tf^^, '«(THT^ '“Itm^ ’S'C^^ 

C«C«t C’fCW I '*^T?[ 

^^5 ^C?I C^l^ 

c®c^i ^^— 

I 
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H 8 « 

C^t?I 

«C? JjfV C^U 
fT^* c’ffJ^tca 

■ift<:—i I ’ll ^ I ?^9i '»I »I 

fil’l'Tl fjllr^ • I tt6t *> I C3fTC!5?l I 

:—,—-ec^tl 
^Tf^lC^, C«RT^I ^1 C.^^ ^^, ^t’f 
'ms 

’^st^ vuii I 

f^csi 511 mn? ni^l I 

"^15 C^T5lT5l C^ICSI^ ’?T?| 

c^i ^fsi c^v^{U 51^ c^l5n^ 

'«iw ^5 {:!i m>fzm I r^i 

?T?, ^til i)^ C»!(^iM 3^«^1 ^C^'S 
f^^gSTC^ C^T51TC5F RS! C’t^ ! 

II € II 

^TC^C^TCS]^ -^35 

cnh5(® 

C^ ^d', C^IC^f 5}^'sj;cfl I 

:—5 I c^tcJifnci < I ^tftc^ « I ntiT^ 
• I 5I1fl1 I 

'snT<»f:—fail »lf?tciii I 

! cfK^ f*(d m5it<j c¥t*T 
rt^ai ’i^T^ ciiP I 'sfiaic^ 'siT5(iii aiPt^ 
viic;^ cwc^ ? ^fn 
c^i rt^aifl 5(c^i, 

5lt«’—'S|t51tn Wt'® I 


y '!» II 

'i:C>I I 

'^^Z^ ^Z^'H ^Z^ 1)51^ 3lTf^(^1 
^^z^^— 

^T^l 

J1OT '«>(Tf^9i1 ^t?t1 

C5iTt5« ^TC^1 I 

■f^l<':—51 c¥t«tl ^ I ^itf’icsi « I 

* I «itiitc^ I 

:—'QC? Cat’ll C'JIC^ 'ilC^, 

C^T'*(1^ ^1 f\\Z^ ? fV5lo|^1 C’iC^ 

'b?T5it' 4 fa? c^r-i v 

^fw ^Zi{ •ilK^I, ^C<1 'sir5!TC^ ^1 ^z^\ I 

II •! II 

’IT'R^ ^1^11 

’ll<9 C^'^^ 511^^ 

^mi 

C5(f?I W I 

•i^M:—5 1 5it‘5i ^1 

5|f«f ’«|l5|t3 

C^1^ '^Cil '^Z^ Vft«, 

C'®15|1:^ '®ii5iH cwc^^si 5^fv’i I 

rs^ -aipiH ^’c^l ^■^5( Cbc?! i11, 
ill ’BfT’iT^ aTC«i '«iT*ii—'*1151131 fan 
^ifif ffcn '“itc’iii sinii 'stn 

^tc^ cw’fn I 

n b- II 
^t’fi 

f.W’ll C’ltST 
C^15IH ^wi 

^C5TI 

•I’lrK:—5 I ^15^ <1 ^^511 1 
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c>f’ic'!5 =?1, elf’ll entst 

fif« C^T^IT^ m^ c-itc^ 

«fi9i «ii*i '®n’f ^csc^ I 

n 9 H 

IfitR «« ^-^1 a 

T^n 5TT*f, C’t’I '“fT^'f-t 
^Tf? ’IT^I 

•l^«f:—>1 <1 sjsifij >» I 

fifsir^ »I f«(‘fsii «I ill’ll I 

C^T^T^I ’fC^ 

^91^1^—'«[RT« Tff'e, 

’1’iw wt1'> 

f^C9I I f>^ C’lTlsI ! 

'$f5I '«(l’fTCi^ C«1C^ C^IC^, ’«Jf^l fTPf5 

^1 I '«(t^ 

II > II 

’SJI'SI 

^1^51'® C’f’ICil ^T^Tl}', 

CT-Jt* '©f^l" 

^c'^sil 3 ^t 5’1 ^-ff^^ii I 

•!^<:—51 nt^il '«!!r ?^c'8 ^ I ^c? 'ttess 

>s I » I ^cs| * I W *\ '«lt’?T?i 

1 I 1 1^ I i|r>( I 

:—'SCTt' fa? 

fB^t? «(T«f '«lT’fTil ^1^ 

^iTc?f, »iTi>1 '«r«r ^Ti^i az^ c’t^i i 


«ii^(T^i c’t*! I 

'5^^‘l ai]^ I f^sitsi I 

I ^T? Jlf’t, 'S(t^iT?I ^ f<F ^»l •{ 

II II 

h) 'Eir^i’F * 1 ^*^ 

wr<* 

til c?i 'B?§>n‘' 

^'®t^t»l1 *1t^I 1 

»!^1<:- > I 'SI? ^ I *1,^ « I ^>f| • I 

* 1 »(’)'it5^ ®t^ ^ I «iWs 1 I Ji’^l I ► I aF_^'« 

:—c? 'ST^ ’ir«i’?,—^:??i ^THt 

Cal I >1^3! 

I C’ftsit'S C^1i( vfTfe 

6C511 c? nr'<f^, ’^c;^ 

m ^r^T5li?t JT^I, 

c^Ti{ 'sft’qtfei? iz'^ fitn 
?? f*! e^i! 

I 

II n 

CT?C»f 

csit^i 

•i^t<:—n <1 fsifn 

:—c?? ^t^l 

^T’t^ *131 fa^r^I '»(tf?l ’6(t5)t? ^ti:if 

'^{un >i*m^ ’ii^n I 
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Il b'i H 


H U 11 


f^911 

fwC=«fC^ CW]"^ 

sm^i Um*', I 
^Tf? cwc’fC’T' I 

■i^<;—il <1 

'5T’ft<: ^> 1 %^ r«55TW 

c^fc? fm '=ft^t5 r^ctfc-f 
( I v^' '^ftr^i 

II 'iB II 

c^t«f^ c^Tc^ ^ ^iir^fsf'® 

C^lt«f Cf tc^ 

w?n c^^i iT^«* 

■t^t<:—51 c^'t^ < I ^r?»i « I ^1 %i 

• I «?1 « I C^|SI «» I CJJ’ltB?^ I 

c<)^ ^i-?iil—■■^?[c&-, >i^ai 

^l <1'*T^, '6 

I C’I’fUi? c^NT-^ 

r«fiT nrw I '®Tt §<iTf^fi 

C5}^c^ ^c’Ji’® ^u «iC9i^ 

C?t^ 5(9j^fltn I C^^ 'SfT^T^ 
c»i^rc^ w c^fT^ cjF-f ^1 I 


’1’!?^ r^ri^ ^91 

^tc9 Tf^1 

1FTRC5 «t^l 1 
^9iTr3 fsc^ 

m^t^f ;_i I it«t5 w ^ I ^t5l I 

'«nW :—fa« 

f33^ 71KI??1 '®19T, ffiH ^T?l 

fail '»tt,—'*n?i 

fan ^T^i I 

?fTl, ^U ! C»T f«{^l '®ft5|T? 

'®rt^ C^ ^t5l ’®{T^'t^ «if^C5 

I 

II 5<» II 

^if^l ’IK<K ca's^ 

?n C9 ?Tfa[ I 

:—'«ftf>l 'a|«Tr’t^ mf\ 

^3i«n c^T^T I 
fwi^^Tfai ^ZV( I 

II i 1 II 

C^t 511^ 

C^t^I C^'® '^Z^ 

^C9^ «ft^« 

i’in<;—i I cfi5 ^'8?i ^ IC5 ill iiriiiit 

«I c5tJif?r • I « I «n^ I 
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^c»f c^fcw, 'ijc’fc^ 

C? 511 %1 ^«,^Tf^ C^T5}T^ 

aC?I"t ^r?I , 5JT5^ C-*IC9 

«T*f^n’f c^ f<«<T'^l! f<i?:^ 

vfl C^CIS '«(T'a "Sfl^IT?! ®1T^ V 

II itr II 
Hit’ll #rcff ‘Ilf®! fhz^ 
n’?! c’ts?^! c^, 

C5JT?[ 

vfl 5Tr<l 

M5J I 

«m<:--^t3JC^ ^IT^I ffe5T -al^tl^C-ifs 
^T» C^ nc?f^ <T5| 

■^ttfC^^ C^1 I 

*(5?^ '^c^i ■*1151 '«rf‘rt^, 

ijcti 6,1?- <>ft^ 051^ I TP® ^151 

'<1^^ I 

'S^rfv CblT^ ’?f^) 

CB^cs 

'«fT3f fvf^ I 

II II 

a oiu 5^^’^^<i1 

Fm<3 ^511 

•I^K:—s I ^ I '» i ■^t’ft I 

:—5^35 ysicff I 

?!v-5?l 'll I 

* 

f<[ilTfV^ '^T5?t 

I •»It5lf<l ’^r-H ^1^51 

C^ -f 


I I 

C5(t? ’ITt^l 

?t?i^ c^r^f 

'€C5tc?r ^wc5i^ I 

■f4|rt<^;_> I ^| I 

'®T^1‘^:— ’if^, c^t5(?il 0*^1 ■■®^ 

^'*'1^ '«lT'S[t? ’1*Jt< I 

5mNt5i Jir<i ^’!‘ 

- 4 ^^^51^1 5!'»|i( 9|tC¥ bt^ 

I 

'«fT5?t? 'il f^^ll c^c*1 iJt^^ C^5];T V 

II 5 b II 

'^TRs' ’IT^I 

5it^i cft^i C5it? ^i^n^t^ii 

Jlt?1 

C5IT?1 C^T^IT^ "Slfril c^9l ’if’t ' 
•.—'ftp’ll 

511911 ^1«.'91T5I I C^ 5)T511 
^f-l^c^l ftrSfsS C5191 1 

ClICS^ ? 

II 55 II 

Tp-tHf^ ^i{i5 9ffC^ ’ftCNS'® 

^tC91 'St^’l 
^r^9I f1%9! ^C9T 

'SfCil^p if?l c^ 

^[^ C5i?ji ^wt^i I 

I.t^t?{;_5 I ^if <1 C*IC«r» '3 1 

CJ1<JtW I 
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’TT^^Tf^l f^l 

^^Tctf «(^1 ;?1 I 

C? fff^l %f^, C^T^II^'Q 

Cl>^1 

C^t^t?I '^^ C’1»lfsj I 
f^^?|«TC^ ewe's C’fC^l I 

’if^, '»JT^ •rt'sjt^ ’jtfi ^T'«lt5 'SI^ 

'iie^^Te^ ^T<P1 ?c^i c’tew i 

II ^^3 II 

^5''$ i^1 ^-q»iT<f ^c’l 

mf‘ nn-f 

ntwe^ cm? f^c? 

'oMf? * c? ?R I 

c?!^m ««n? I 

l^f^: —1 I Itiic^f < I C3F «l fi|C5' 

• I ^t<i1 « I ^t'ST^i c'f'S?11 

'5t?i'^:—'srrm? mft ?w ?e? i 

^531 ^?»tT? mc''^? ^3[ ?f?C^T 3t(?;^ f^f^( 
'iTC'? ?T^t^ ^?C5I ? 

II ^8 II 

c-irsn'^ 
c-ft'srs f^r? 

^Ci3J? c-it«t* ^c?? ^tf? 

f> ^ Tff^* 

im'if: —i I ^ I cltm 'S I 4|«ttCS( 

«I 11 I 

:—“Jitc^iT itTf^ew—'ec»t1 

! icsTTc?f? ■'JT? 


—C"ft^i ft I *ic4? c*tt«i 

'«T? ^C??l ^Tf?, '61^1 

c^W? ^T’?! «trw I ^'■sf 5i?c»T 
c^tm? cjfc^? c? ^?e? ? 

rtn c^tm? ??e? c^ ? c^tm? 
?1 ?e? c^m^ ? 

II ^4 II 

?Tfl^ 

c«t3i f^^i■\ ?wc?i 

^^r?, »!f? ewn ^^ f?c*f*t I 
•i^K:—»i '^ai 5 ti‘i ^i ^i c?«ti 

: -'«e’ti c^t^i^l c^cm, 

f^c^? ?cm '=rTf^ emf’t^? c?c-t 
ffl'sic? v*«c^ cffe“f c^fci '^c? c^'sT? i 
C^fC’l? f^Cl 1 

II ^4» II 

c? c?9ti c^tm^ fwc»Ti 
?f fwTsii 

nm<:—5 1 ^1 f^mi 

«t?t<:—'€cni c^t??i c^l 

c^c?cwi '«rf^ti? 

?'®m:r fwc^5?, 

?c^1 fw^ I 

c^T?«fR f^c«?? 

?ic^ ?tB( ?c? 
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II II 

5r»i5i an 
’qfiSTlI cifn 

c^it? I 

^TnT<:—fVl M5, -sfaT^ 

Jinta 'sjtBj 

'■nun m, '»if^ 'nT^T?r i 

II ^\r B 

afB 

cn 

c^f6 nTp»f< 

'«fT?l 

na nifn'® 

^tc^i. in I 

I 

"tnK:—> I CB(t§ ^ 1 'oi ifi^itc;? ^icar 

^T^N:~nTa?l nT^‘< nc'S 

c’tn I vim9 Rc^i^ ■•q^in i 

"St?! ^1 ^Tc^ nc'?r«<ii — 

■Sfl fsin 

«t C''5Ti|TC4 nif^l 5IT5?^ I 

'^n c^ac4 ff ? 

II ^5> II 

'®Tif^ Cfi^ ^^41 nff’t 
4c? n?f ’tf?^ 
nT4 

’iT4i'® nTC^t c^T4® ’‘f’!5?rn, 

nnt'^’ :—< I '»fTH c? <! i?Tf4¥ '81 c?ic« 
fC4 • 1 nt^tC¥ 1 
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:~cn '«[ifn nift m i 

cncnecfli nrc? ant^^ i 

'n’tN n5(^3i i 

^T45TT3f—a ^Tt ^^Tf^^—'^nfsi 
l ?iB n«( i '^f^i 

*<U tfT'Q I 

II '3» II 

^in nUm] 

^nicni t^^iTn 

^TCW C^ ^tC^I 41M1 

4cn m I 

»hK :~-ci 

ancn I c^i si^'^ i(TH''4 I 

I ^in C^t'5 

^n] 4cn c^c^ 

j v{-\fi[ 4^1 

anr'J I C^l^T< ^TC«? 'nif’il 

4i<ii I '«nf^ 14 4t'^ y 

II II 

c^TfS ciif6 c^n 

C4 «— 

^31 viinrc^ n?ICWr»i5TC?l 

<iTr^| 

■tnt<:—31 <1 'a I I 



^13|1 'SltT^'t? 

r.??i^ r^i 
Hll, 'iinf^ '^15 ^'5 fa^i f<?:»f"f 
l^’j;^i) C’R^ cw*^ 

II II 

Jif’ic?! 

"Hft<;—n ®t^l i ^i 

« I ciw nt'ssi I 

:—>ir% 

^c‘*F ^t?c5 I 

'«ft5f '6 f?f^T5 

^U 1 ^n, f^?r^ 

f»l*R^ f^=?<I, ?PT5C^? ? 


B O'a N 

5^'t'^?l?l Stf^C^II 

C’tCSTl ^'STH 

>51!^ 

C^1 I 

:—c? ’«ii'JlT^ ^1^, 

c^i^ 5i:3i ciic^ ! c’^uu ’«(i^ 

'il’ITW >i^3l ^1 <1 I ^ 

'Sit'S CbtC’f CW’iC'® ! 

II 08 II 

fsf 

fsf St€*t 

Jif’J, 'e Jtsi^cs 

^tss fsf^f^ 

'stst'if:—^c^tt 5jf^i^i _«^t« 
fa^i^^i c^^, -ii? ^s, S'® St'!?! 

f^CS 'sitfsi fV ^SS ? 'if citc^ 
'Bft'SItS "tt^ $TS ? 'siT'StS f--C®S 

c«ftt^ '=iT^ ?Trscs1%'.'»itf^f ^trsTs 
'sinvf ^sir—'stif’if '=it9f st^ ^nit 
SFCS CSTtfCSf 5’C6T«I Bts 5C?1 ST^ I* 


*An intcrcfltin 52 : article entitled as “Romantic life of the. Epic Hero Krishna as 
depicted In the folksongs of Mundas", in February, 3970 issue of “Folklore” may be 
referred to study.- ed. 

To be shortly published 
Two Bengali Books 

1. UTTAR RARUR LOKA SANG RUT (Folksongs of 
northern ])art of Baih Fanga) By Dilip Kumar Mukherjee 

2. LANHA-O-ISPAT (Iron and Steel), By Dr. H. R Roy 

for Details i)lease contact 

INDIAN PUBLICATIONS, 3, British Indian Street, Calcutta-1 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


ETHNOLOGY IN FOLKLORE, by Gcorpc Lauronce Gommc, Kef^an Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., 1892. viii + 200 pa#?o.4, London : Reissued bv Singing,' Tree Press, 
a division of Gale Research, Detroit, 1969. ^ 7.80. 


The sciencee of folklore ini’olve.s two main phases—eolloction and 
interpretation. Most nineteenth century folklorists devoted their 
efforts to collect the material and supplying brief and often 
unorganized notes. A pioneer in folklore methodology’, Gomme 
employed an ethnological approach to arrive at basic and much needed 
systems of classification. .It will be found by students of folklore and 
ethnology as a work of much suggestive value and interests ; and his 
theoi-y, when properly applied, will doubtless afford useful explanations 
of many problems of history and mythology. 

The six chapter heading give an idea of the form that the investi¬ 
gation takes : “wSurvival and Development,'’ “Ethnic. Elements in 
Custom and Ritual,” “The Mythic Influence of a Compiercxl Race,” “The 
Locali.sation of Primitive Relief,” “The Ethnic Genealogy of Folklore,” 
and “The Continuation of Races.” 

In the Preface the author writes—“that the time has come when 
every ilem of folklore should be docketed and put into its proper place, 
and f hope have done .something towards this end in the following 
pages.” The I’oviewer fully agrees with author’s comment. The 
author also discusses that if peasant culture and savage culture are 
now at many jioints in close contact, how far may w'e gO' back to find the 
beginning of that contact ? All the evidence goes to prove that the 
peasant have inherited rude and rational praciices and ideas from 
savage predecessors—practices and ideas which have never bi'en dis¬ 
placed by civilisation. To deel ade<[uetly with these .survivals is the 
accepted provinces of science of folklore, and it must point out the 
causes for their arrested developnu'ut, and the causes for their long 
continuance in a state of crystallisation or degradation after the stop¬ 
page have been effected. And this requirements can only be met by 
hypothesis which directly appeals to the racial elements in the 
population. 

Gomme maintained that “The essential characteristic of folk-lore 
is that it consists of beliefs, customs, and traditions which are far 



behind civilisation in their intrinsic value to man, though they exist 
under the cover of a civilized nationality.” By isolating ethnological 
elements in European folklore and then using a comparative method to 
examine them, Gomme was able not only to reveal much about the 
nature and diffusion of lore but also to formulate principles and laws 
of folklore. It is a distinguished scholarly and suggestive study wliich 
must be kept in the library of everybody interested in folklore study. 

A DICTIONARY OF ORIENTAL QUOTATIONS (Arabic and Persian), by Field, 

Claud Herbert, London : Swan Sonnonschein & Co., 1911. vi + 351 pages. 

Republished by Gale Research Company, Detroit, 1969. <|; 13.50, 

"You ask what is this life, so frail, so vain, 

'Tis long to tell, yet I will make it plain, 

‘Tis but a breath blown from the vasty deeps. 

And then blown back to those same deeps again." 

(Omar Khayyam) 

One of the most respected of the early attempts to succinctly present 
the besi, of Oriental thought, Field’s Dictionary contains over 1500 
proveibs and famous stanzas highlighting the wisdom and beauty to be 
found in the literature of the Arabic and Persian civilizations. The 
quotations were carefully selected from classical poetry, religious texts, 
and other sources. Hafiz, Omar Khayyam, Jalaluddin Rumi, Hariri, 
Abu’l Ala, Diwan-i-Shnns-i-Tabriz, Anw'-ar-i-Suheili, and sev'cnty-eight 
other Oriental authors are represented. In transliterating Arabic the 
compiler has adopted the system of Prof. Palmer in his Arabic 
Manualand in transliterating Persian he adopted the way of Tolbort’s 
‘Robinson Crusoe’. 

The ari'angement is alphabetical by the first word of the trans¬ 
literated Arabic or Persian quotation, with identification of the source, 
followed by an authoritatu^e translation by an identified oriental 
scholar. The index of authors and the index of subjects and key w’-ords 
aid the student in his search for specific sayings. 

I3ANSHPAHARI, a village studv monograph, cd Debabrata Chakravarli, Academy 

of folklore, Calcutta, 1970. Rs. 3 00. 

Banspahari, a village of Midnapur district of West Bengal, has a 
mixed population of plains and tribes, has been surveyed by a group of 
workers under the guidance of Dr. Dulal Chaudhury. It is a report in 
Bengali where a foreword has been written by Dr. P. K,. Bhowmick. 
The report consists of different aspects of life and living of the village 
folks of the village under study. 
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EDITORIAL 


November, 1970 


It is a matter of a very great pleasure indeed that The Jamia 
Millia Tslamia is celebrating its Golden Jubilee this month. Like 
Kashi Vidyapith and the Gujarat Virlyapith or the National 
Education Council of Bengal this institution of Aligarh drew to 
its patriotic students and teachers, who had boycotted the 
educational institutions in 192,0. The British rulers regarded these 
institutions with deep suspicion and did not recognise their degrees. 
The students passing out from these national institutions could not 
hope to get Government jobs. Most of them lived and worked for 
national emancipation, without saring for worldly gains. P'or most 
of the time, these institutions faced with extreme financial difficulties. 
At a critical juncture, the Jamia’s trustees decided to close it down. A 
number of distinguished leaders like Hakim Ajmal Khan, Maulana 
Muhammad Ali, Dr. M. A, Ansari, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
Dr. Zakir Hussain and Shaikh-ul-Hind Maulana Mahmood-ul Hassan 
kept the flame burning. 

It was in 1925 that the Jamia was transferred from Aligarh to 
Delhi which after the death of Hakim Ajmal Khan again faced a threat 
of closure for want of funds. Generous donations from Seth Jarnmna^al 
Bajaj and Seth Jamal Muhammad of Madras enabled it to survive. 
Meantime in March 1920, Dr. Jakir Hussain, late President of India, 
retui-ned from Germany and formed the Society for National Education, 
with a membership pledge of 20 years’ sei^vice on a'salary not exceeding 
of Ks. 150 a month. Eleven years later, the Society converted itself into 
the Society of Jamia Millia Islamia Society. It was around 1936 that 
the Jamia Millia started shifting from Karol Bag to the present site 
near Okhla, on the bank of river Jamuna. After Independence, the 
Jamia has been given the status of a University. It is an institution of 
education in the art of co-operative purposeful living within the frame¬ 
work of secularism, inspired by religious, moral and patriotic values. 
The doors of the Jamia are open to the students of all religious commu¬ 
nities in the following institutions (i) The Jamia Nursery School; 
(ii) The Jamia Primary School; (iii) The Jamia Higher Secondary 
School; (iv) The Jamia College; (v) The Jamia Teachers College; 
(vi) The Jamia School of Social Work, and others. 

During tliese fifty years, the Jamia’s academic work and educational 
activities have earned for it a prominent place in the world of education. 
We wish this and the type organisations hundreds of Golden Jubilee 
since they are the torch bearer of tradition. 



Some Useful Books 


VIHARAS IN ANCIENT INDIA: A Survey of Buddhist 
Monasteries bv Dr. D. K. Barua, University of Calcutta 

Rs. 25.00 

l.AND AND PEOPLE OF THE HIMALAYA: Lay of the 

Land & People and their surroundings by Prof. Dr. S. C. 
Bose, Gorakhpur University Rs. 30.00 

AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN INDIA: A Study in 
the History of llieir growth and economic condition, by Dr. 
K. K. Gliosh, University of Calcutta, Rs. 28.00 

INDUSTRIAL PROFILE OF THE CALCUTTA METRO- 
PCLITAN DISTRICT: Case study of Industrial geography 
by Dr. B. Banerjee, University of Calcutta & Prof. Debika 
Roy, Howrah Girls’ College, Rs 28.50 

STUDIES IN MUSEUM AND MUSEOLOGY IN INDIA: 

History of Museum Movement and the Identification of 
Museum Objects, by Prof. D. P. Ghosh, University of 

Calcutta, Rs. 18.50 

SIORY OF CHANDIDAS by Prof. Priyaranjan Sen. 

Rs. 3^50 

OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY AND CASTE STRUCTURE 
IN BENGAL: Study of Rur-al Markets, by Dr. P. K. 
Elhowmick, University of Calcutta, Rs. 15.00 

A BOOK OF BENGALI VERSE: Prom 10th to 20th cen¬ 
turies, Md. & Comp, by■ Nandagopal Sen Gupta, Rs. 15.00 

y\ STUDY OF THE TECHNOLOGY OF SOME OF THE 
IMPORTANT TRADITIONAL CRAFTS IN ANCIENT AND 
MEDIAEVAL INDIA: By M. K. Pal, Rs. 5.00 

A GUIDE TO FIELD STUDY Pd. by Sankar Sen Gupta. 

Rs. 16.50 
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FOLKLORE, English Monthly, Rs. 1.50 
Annual Rs. 18.00 

HUMAN EVENTS, English Monthly, Re. 1.25 

Annual Rs. 15.00 
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To be published Shortly 


(a) Levels of Living, by Dr. J. N. Sharma & 
B. P. Guha,|^S. 

(h) Social Philos^ln of Later Smritis, by Dr. 
(Mrs.) Rama l^adeva. 

V * 

(r) Lauba-o-Jspal, .(In Bengali. Iron & Steel) 
by Dr, H. N. Roy. 


(d) TJttar-Radha tok-sangeet (In Bengali folk¬ 
song of Northern Radh Banga by Dilip 
Kumar Mukherjee. 

(e) Bihar in Folklore Sludy ed. Dr. L. P. 
Vidyarthi & Ganesh Chaubey. 

(f) A Bibliography of Bihar Folklore, Comp, 
by H. C. Prasad it Gita Sengupla. 
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S\[VA Pu\KASI[ AuVA 

PIR,AN-KALIYAR AT SAHARANPUR 
IN UTTAR PRADESH 


'[’lir ()i 1 IhrIdv 1)1 oplf', m llu* (iislI'lct Sah.ii'anpnr, incspruli\a' ot lln' 
Hindu ot Muslnii, luuo a d''f>p iailii in Iha Nvovi-lup ol I'ui'vs and 
happuii lo !)(' slaiiiK h d(\u1('f',; of tlia sy. l'an 'The Icrin 'I’uc r' infers 
to some old, uol Idly-v. 1-R' and an l apc a need lUjhh' p('rsonalilv, Innitiu 

'e.,-aii,U m'l'cienloiL^ ,iiid eliarismalie pio- 
a i'(‘li,e,ion,s leader aK'o and an c Ypert in 
e) snpi'o-^ed rod like luiinan ineainalion is believed 
and even \e! \ ofuai b\' lire uilian population, as llieif 


doiK' s(Jim■ ■■(ha ntI n V■ <n 
lieK'iuy lie IS iiR'a.ied 
plnl()--.op!i\ d iu 
be I he rut .d lolK 


euide and lK'l])er to solve variou-; eoiniilieilion" Mur his death, 
))eo]:le’s smiliiiK'nls tovard (bat pious s.ead .-1 riaprtbeiua! further 'Idiiar 
dead laalies aie ahvavs buru'd uiidei yiomul and lu'ver allowed to be 
otherwise dispoM'd ol. The Muslims, aeeordinu to their usual 
jiraeiiee, bine the di-'ad m Mu' (tislmmirv style, in some saia'ed 
])lae('. away from the ie.^idenlial ait'a, to m.anta')! its .s.inelity and lea\’- 
int' lilt' place undisturbed m any way To ensure its salety. a lonib- 
like structure is furtlier eon-liueled upon it in vai'ous artistie areln- 
teetuial designs and the I'artieular shruu'-spol is known as the 
“l)M{.GAfI-SflAIil':i':F" of thi' Peer eoncerned, where tlie wor,s]u])per.s 
go for \ isit. known as Zo/um/ In the--aine way, there is i-eference m 
Hindu eulturt' that the dead bodies of such pious iiersons tthe so- 
lielieved /h'l'/u or c\eu the Ar/m, i.e. some abodt' of Hod) are buried 
underground, treating (bat the MaJuthi'v (the sacred .-^oul) has taken 
an Asun (seal ) ft>r SanidAhi or retired from this world and relieved him- 
self of the physical iorm A .s[;eei:dly-di'signed eoustruetion is I'aised 
upon the saeied place and it beee>mes a place oi signilieanet' tor orthodox 



Hindus to go there for the }>urpose of worship. The spii'it Ix'hind botii, i.e. 
the Dargah and the Sainaiihi, is a recollection of the sacred ilecds and 
the life-sketch of the idous jK'rsonalit}, buried underground. 

So far as the Sah.uanpur district is concerned, the two Peers are 
sigmiicantly I’ccognised by the local ])Ooi)le—the G'U(i(i<i-Peer and the 
and the- Kalnjdr-f’ci r. The oi'igin of the foi'mer is differently believed 
]\v the Hindus and Alirdiins Sonu' say, he was a Hindu and the othei’ 
believes that he was a Muslim but lh(' latter belongs only to Muslim 
ov(‘r which thei'c is no t^vo ojiinion. 'I’o commemorate these Peers 
annual fair is held e\ cs’y >f'ai. 'I h.i' jirc'scmi iiaper is an attcmipt to 
Iiring out a cultural glimpse' of the fair, known as Pir(in-K<iIi}/(tr in 
UR'inory of Miydii Stihir, tiu' l\dlhj(iy-Pvc) Tlra funclioii is obser\’ed 
!;y the' ( ontrihulor on the hrd and IIh of July, Ifitil). 

The fair is named after the' neighbouring \'illage Kahyar, ahcAit IM 
mill's away Imm Saliaraiiuur, lowaid Itoorkea, on Ihc' lloorKc-e-Hardwar 
Itoad and ahoul .'1 o mile's from Pourl.c'i' oropc'r, just alongcsidi' ihc' (langi's 
ru'ar MalU'war \ illage. It begins, according to Mu;'lmi (.dendai, in the 
Jtabiulawwal iIIk' Ilhh mouth of die Ih);} A'e.iri m the brigdit (oriiiglit 
and It actually rc'achcs on its full bloom ahoiii liic' lOlii of (he moon- 
dah', thus coiitinuie.g on }ie;>k-le\c! lor four days, and clo.diu; bs' the 
1 ilh mooii-date. .\.s the occa.'-ion dcpc'iids ujicii thi.* mv)\'('meuls ol 
moon, ac('c>iding to Muslim calendar, no d'etmitc' e(pii\alc'nl lime can be 
a,-.;'ertainc'd accoi’ding to Hnglish (Phri:'l laii) calendar, which varies 
from yc'ar to year 

I’iran Kahyar fair is hc'ld m im moiy of .Mu.-hm Pec'r, Alauddin .\h 
Ahmad vS.iliri, oUv'ii knowii as .'-tihi'i Afiyan. and d ilc'S hack' of about, ‘2htl 
M'ai's .\houl Ihc elMnaiaaiic ad ('Ul ui'! ol this leader, various 
mvth.s, legends and belieiau'< oininoniv nairadd 1( i.-, said tlial Sahi'i's 
moilier v\as a widow, li.icing only one' Inlng issue 'whh hc'r. She, wilh 
a \ leW' to his better care and klok-.aftc'r, leli him (Sahim with hi'i' 
lirother, tie his maternal uncle) evho inu his own pro|!i.'riv under 
Sabir’,whtirge, ad\icing the' young lioy to fe't'd and dislrihuli* from 
it among others as charity {Khiht anr LuPi--- 'U'fT' ), him- 

.sc'lf also settled elsewhc'ic'. .\li Sahri st.irlc'd and conliniKcl dcan.g 
woik ace(.)rdiiig to the instnietioiis of his maternal iineU'. Wln'ii 
alter twc'lve yc'tirs. his mother and mail rna! uncle came liack 
to ,'^ec' him, both of tliem founcl liim (Saliir) to have' vc'ry 
very reduced, having gone- very lean and thin, a hare strucuire of 
hones and ribs. The motiier of Sabir asked hc'r brotlier about the 
matU'r. P>eing unable to reply to his •■-.ister, malw.nal uncle tisked 
neiihew the rea.sm He was re.sponded that he w .as not advised to him¬ 
self to ('at, except feeding trid drstributing to others. This reminds one 
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(he story oC LaKshamaiin of (he Hamayana fame who did noi take I'li.'' 
nioal in a similar way. The climax of oht'dit'nce lo t‘ldt.T.s can just be 
marked here. Feeling himself eonsriled. the mateiaial uncle informed 
his .si.ster (Sahu-’s mothei-) that !ut son had reached a very high 
})osi(ion in tin' sjaritual uoi'ki iind lasu'c' ]im could do this. Among tiv' 
Hindus also, those ticcjuiring Siddht, after <-eitani Itip i ), ctti'e 

not evL'ii in thc' h-ast lor their i)liysK<iI lu'alth and tix In eli'vale thran- 
s('lv(‘s lo higlie-'T ])o'sil.le le\('l of .siiiiai u.d slrcaigih 

.\mong the thrcv' /a>arals of ail-India irniK)rtancc. iIk' highest m 
ord(“r is na-ated to hc' .'\jnu'r-S'.iiaroei', Ih.e two others inchidc' th(' Ziyarat 
of Har-amialdin \uliya in l\'lhi wh.ei'o (hr-. ( te aia* hold annualy to 
remember Sabir’s chan, mati( h'adershii), ’rinse ]>er,-~onahtie,s are known 
as '‘Wali" i ) am tbe title an<i .•n(hor!l\ of Wulnl ( grtrtT j, i 
).K'ing a Wali—a religious leader, i; conretaei] u[)on tluan in a piiblic 
function. !t i.s raud thal when he w a^ granted Iba/e,' in a nux'ling at 
helhl, par <'hance, tlu' li'dit went (sf. u.- .-ooii as he was to .sign lb(' 
ilocumeni. of ai • ('pi.uiee [!e allowed a iniracuIon.- power ainl by 
whi.'[a'i me .‘oiueilung wil'i th.e an', iu' liglited hi.i finger-; lh.it biirnl and 
light ("line (>u! of i::'' b.iud In ano,her [au'L the wboU' of liis arm 

startc'd burning with enough light, in whieh the document was signed 
It 1 ,' flirt In r l)('he\ed tliat Safiir, duruut has bfetinu'. had to live for 
some pi nod in tlu' bou.-,e o'" an oil-woman ( '• Sonualay, w'hen 

lie w'eii! to llu' inos(jU(' for \':niar, tlu' saered Mii.lim unayc'r. lu' was 
rerii'-ei! adiin.'-ion tlien- on aeeonni ol Ids lower '-oeril p'o-i- 

tion ainonct l!ie Mnsliin.' lie was orrleicd to ki ep himself uwav 

iind .stand near the .'Inx'.e due to his U'biioi- sla'u ■. He took it as sonii'- 
ll'iiiig huiiuiiai me and (iiir'i'ed o\i'r tilt' iiiaiii'r Ih' sanl tlnat 
1 lie mt)S(|nf n- .-i n-iou- pliiae mea.s ftra worsliip le, common imas e.-. 

Tr l) <'>t''d in.iistc'd tm [hm forniing Wuiiaz iii v'aiii In file 

iiieau\''hiIt' the wiicile nvi-itine-biultimg eollair-ed and all buniet'ti uiitlt'i' 
It inelutiiiig S ibu' ?di\aii W'lu n the mcideiit 'v a known to oil-woman, 
she r'aiTit' tht'i'e and pravmg ni lier ia.srl draegt'd Ima ealehing Ins leg 
Only ti('a.loiK'Cl add ((line tmt ain.e b<iin umier tlu .ielin-, all other 
ha\'ing dicfl ll'iiio. ’riiceo are nriny .-'Ueh refertmct s, whith (leti- 

ple lielif'\T aliont this b'et'i' b r- saui tint ullor Wafnt, lit' diii not like 
lo live long. Wh(m lu' ( vpired, juopie in ills memory, ('reeled a lag 

shrine eonstrnelod tlier(' hrnei' the fair of Pov/a Kalhjur i.s held. 

The Muslims, partit'ularlv the Siinni.s, mo'-tl_v beheeing in th(' 
worship of Ik'iM's, come in largt^ number;, to (lerform tlu' Ziyar.at, Ironi 
almost all the parts of India and I’aki-'tan They have a deep faith in 
the Saliir’s shrine and liow down before tin.' Dargah, oiTcring donations 
and chanties there, either for further const met ions in the area to faci- 
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Jifate stay of pilgnuif; or to the Sain (?Trf —caretaker) or to the 
j)Ooi' he.ypai's Thore is no rcsli'iction for non-Afuslirns to parti- 
fi})ato in it, bill, it ie, rare that Hindus go either to worship or open a 
sliop in the Mela oi* fair. With a view to maintaining sacrediiess ot 
the plane, it is customary that none keeps his shoes on the floor of the 
shrine and in-ide the Dargah-eomjiound men, and would rather feel 
prii'ileged in taking them in tluar hands When they lie down or take 
rest in,sale the eaininis, they would kc'cn the .shoes on some cloth or in 
a bag, etc. but in no ease, should t(/ueh tlu' floor. 

fXie to heavy rush, it is chflieult to ('nt('r inside and go round dur¬ 
ing the day-time. While entering the shrine jiroper, they would take 
.small sugar-jiills. prepared with the combination of eatdamoms, known 
,is the Klaicliidtnni (). often of .almornial sizie and superior 
quality, lielimed to b(‘ the most iinportaiil olTcaang, along with the 
rosi's Tiny feel that it is thi' only jiuri' tiling which could be taken 
up for eating by the member.s of any eomiunnil> and that any adultera¬ 
tion in It must somehow' oi‘ tlu' other itrove harmful to the .sellers. 
Moreox’er, they do not c-nter insidi' tiare-iieaded and must covc'r their 
heads by kerchief, etc, if not alri'ady putting on a caj). It is a 
.sy'mboi of regaid to the Peer. They beg for boons and on aeeonifilisli- 
meiit, bring a fVu/dur ( ). a piivc' of cloth, its si/a’ and quality 

depending upon one’s status and snilab'ilily of linanfial conditions, etc. 
and distribute alms in ea:-h or kiiul In the thnrugh the first small 
room, they' would go llirougli (hi' ('xtiait.s from (Jiunmi Slidruf and 
other ('.\cerpts (mgi-ai'ed im tlii' walls .ind iiainted in It’i'sian and 
Arabic languages They fi’el bk-ssi’d in loucliing tlu' (k-iran shareef and 
w'ould retouch thi' same lingers to their own forelu'ads or to their 
('hildren The devotei’s fear of (lie I’l-er’s spiritual stiength .uid feel 
that if lie would look in a fi'o'Arif'd mood, men tfie birds (iying in the 
sky, pa.ssing o\er the Daigarli shall .-top and fall down di’ad. I'se of 
wax-candles and Agnrliattis ( is \erv common for lightning 

and sweet-smelling over the shnne jiroper, as a token of enlightenment, 
despite the hea\ v (deetrifiealion <'f the lomh 

The shrine-l)ro[)er i.s situated in the next room where people, bow¬ 
ing dowm, pass tliroLigfi an open window from the first small room, 
uttering and w'hisiiering some popular Persian hymns. The shrine is 
about 10' long, 'V wide and 2P>/ bight which is kept coveml with some 
red cloth, having ornamental art upon it Taking rounds of it, as soon 
as the devotees reach tlie door for exit, a closed box inside and the 
other outside in the galleiy. are kept with a long hole in Iheir wooden 
covers. The [iriest of this shrine aimounee in loud voice reminding 
w'orshippers that none should plca.se forget dropping money toward the 
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Na/rc-Niazi and Chiragi ( Sf)?: ^ Chii’agi is for 

liLirning the Chirags (candle) all tlirough tlie yoaj' to keeiJ the place 
shining and Nazrc-Niazi is thc' humlile ofTering or tlic gift in regard. 

The visiiors and \voj‘slii])pers in Ihousand.s stay in tlie o})en coni- 
)H)und in Ihc' nights. On this occasion Muslim ladic's hardly o]*si't\(; 
any Purd/th. thougli some ortliodox ones still keep Purdah on thidr 
faces Tht'v feel it a tnalter of ])ri\'iieg(' to wake lor the whole night 
and kecj) Ijiisa’ ni singing QawcMl]- ( ) m praise and aclinwi'- 

ments of till- Ih'cr. It is a .special lealuri' that inside the iiargali 
conpiound. oik' could s('e hundreds of (giwal-iiarties (rom all corners of 
India, specialK' fiom Mn.shni regions 'I’Ikw bring with them l')ht)laks 
or pairs of T.ibla.--. clod in ;i .^jiecial d;''‘ss with a l\}acal cap (>n (heir 
heads, and sing on (wi y vai'd’s distaii'i'. along with the a-'istanc(' of 
th('ir own naanbers. d he favourite' lisk'oerh gatla-red around tht'in, 

1 ('.'.oiling (o tlu' tnne-lieats bv tlu'ir Iniid-clappiiigs, and h'el proud of 
li.-leinng to tiu'm for as long a liini' as pos.siblc One can hnd ;so many 
tuiK's coming to bi'S ('ais at llu' ."..iiiu' tune and so many versions ol the 
.'.aine (^avvfdi. Olhai the .'.ing('rs will, out of lu'at and passion, stand aji, 
Mng fit lh(' loude.'.t jjitch of voice ;is vvi-ll as stall (kmcing, their laces 
gelling reddish .and sidhcieiitlv ne.pired. 'I’lio |)aities smgmg exactly 
in front of llu' sliriin' are. on Iri'fiuent inteiv.als, la'pkiced bv sub.stiiuU' 
p.ariK". who keep lliemf-elva's reai’y tiefori'icind to t;ik(' to the iissign- 
ment imnu'diatelv, thus maintaining ilu' .system go on unbroken for any 
moment The lan.guagi' (tf the Qawalis consists ol reference' to tin' 

■ ippn'ciat ion of Miyan Sabii's cb.iiism.'iiic adv t'uturc's oi’ to the works of 
lla/.r:it .Moli;imm;id Sahib or other Muslim ))ro[)hets. 'rhe iK'fidlines 
often re;id as ■ 

“//() Ac/o/m \Vid( Santi/a" or gf, 

'A i/< //am Aah/i /\'c l)i>r<ni(" or 3fTT ^ % cflgT^, 

etc and so on. ddu' detfiils also refer to Hindu gods hkv' Hannmfin, 
(langa m<al;i, ith(' (Jangesi etc which ■'how th;ii m the rur;il-folk of this 
aiea. are not as dogmatic .as in ban pv'ople 1 b'lx' the culturai accultura¬ 
tion of 11 indn-Mushm i.s well o’oserccd. 

In lieu of their hard efforts in .'inging, the listeners offer token 
reward, gent'rally in form of one-rtijiee noli' and the proeeduix' is that 
the chips will hi' placed at the gate oi the Dargah and .'Ome member 
from the Q.aw'al-iiartv' would take it un. touch ag;iiu to the floor of the 
shrine, retouch to Ins own forehead and then finally accept it with 
compliments to the payer, going to his place w'itlioul turning his hack 
toward the shrine’s g;ite. 

On the market sidc'. mostly tlu' Muslim shop.s can he seen, selling 
the food products like halwa-Pim. mcfit and Marq-MaraUaai, Pulao- 
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Briyani, etc. and other things of normal use. The peculiar feature in 
this direction is the rows of unlimited number of tents for prostitutes 
(the singing and dancing giii."'). who come from almost all the parts of 
hulia and stay th(“re foi' the whole period of the fair, i e. about ten 
(lays This accommodation is provided to them by the ]\Iela Arrange¬ 
ment rommittee against very nominal charge. These i>rostitutes 
(including too young girls to olderly ladi(-s) are mainly the singing 
ones adopting to musical profession and genei’ally not indulging in 
sevual ac1i\ities opi'iily. Tht'y s('r\’e the purpose of recreation and 
enjoyment to ilu' \ isitoi's Their parties comi>rise of two or three 
t^stads (tiu' mak' music-mastc-rs as l(Mders) who oftim take to plaving 
U]>on instruments, ino.^Oy th(' Tiafinoninm oi' Ih(' Haranyi (the siring 
instninK'nt, jilayc-d upon with the lu'lp o(* a bow as in case of Violinl 


and th(' iiairs of Tabla or Dholaks. 


The Sarangi and Tabl.i have 


generally been rcjilaced by ITarmoniums and Dholaks and one can lu'ar 


so many swcng tunes and ringing of (Ihiinghrus ( ) togelluM-, at 


evei_\' step's (iistanc ('. Tdiere is no restriction at all for th(‘ \'isitors who 


\ery frankly enter the tents of their choic(' and ask thi' girls to stait 
with their music. 


T)i(ir (bass consists of gi'iKM'iilh' silken and ractive 
clothes, a good (iis])lay or ornamcMital work and jewelku'v upon 
th('ir bodies, bangles in their hands, Saia'es and Dlom^v-; hail’ 
wc'll-CDinhed and fat'os well-ck'corated with cosnK'tus (creams and 
).owd('rs— TTIT ?TTTOr ) J'l'xl (Ihunghrns in llu-ir feet To make tliem 
<(|>pear more smart and aetn.a', tla^ young girls specially prefer putting 
on Ihinjahi-styU' ladic'S dri'ss, 1h(' Zenana king shirt and Stalwar. DTn'ii 
they wonlfl pos(‘ tliem.^elvi's to he looking Aery hi'antiful, kiting 

to the ,sens(\s ol th(^ visitors, olien in a dinnkum (ondil ion, who a,- a 
loktm of pleasing' anil ajipreeiatloii of tiieir songs and beauty, ('Xjiress- 
ing hv nodding their heads and pcisung .'sirne remarks, oifor lips 
geneiMlly in onc-rnpi'c note denomination All this money is doixi.sitet 1 
with the leader of tIu' singing-party. Tn between, the elderly prosti¬ 
tutes otTf'i’ a betel to tlie distinguished guests, if any At eertain 
moments the gathering touehes the climax and even hundred of rupees 
within a few minutes are colloc'ted. Aluch depends upon the reputa¬ 
tion, make-up and pf'rformanee of dance. Th(' st_\ le of music lia.s 
I’ceently been very muc’h changed. Previously these people wa're thought 
to be the exjicrts of Indian classical music and some vi-ry standard and 
rare items in vocal music, spi-eially the complicated Jhiya^ and Ragan s, 
were presented by the Ikstads and Tabla-players, known as the 


Sec page 451 
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:\iALT) Agnuiotui 


THREE MIZO FOLKTALES 


1. Chhura and Phimgpui-ni! 

I.ong long ago, (livi'o two poisons nainoii ('lilim-a' alia^ 

(MllH illJL'llA and \Ali\lA who utT*' \ taw intiniiito liionds. Tlu’ 
latti'i' ^^■as la/ior than iho foiiiw-i. (diluna w siniiilc'-nnndod and 
iiiontally a bit dolioio'nt man, but hard woiking, hoiu-si .md sinoou' tlian 
Valiaia Naliaia used to clu-at C’liliura. 

On(‘y('ai' both o( llimi liad lo-- (‘oniignoim to oiu' anothor, The 
-'ilo of llu'ii’ lo wa^i a slop''; tho iippor jiortion of tho area wa,,-^ C'hhnra's 
lo and tlu' low or portion was N'ahaia's lo. Just bofoi t,' tho iiaiwust tinu', 
a largt' lunnlK'i’ ol jiairots nsod to oonie and oat tiio riiioniiig pa<]d\' of 
tlu'ir it) klvoiy da\ both t)!’ ihoni wt'ot ilu-rt' to prott't t ihoir jiaddy 
(roni b('ing latv'n by tia* paiiots- Ono daw a laigi' nundsoi of parrots 
took rt'st on tlu bi’anoho. of a hiigt' troo standing magmlioonthv' just 
l)olow' Xaliaia's lo, V. ailing for Inm to ItMVt'. With tiu' nni'iition ol 
rrigh,tolling and (lri\ mg awa,\' tho ])arro1s IVoin thora. \ahaia took a 
l'i,g stone 111 his hand and throw it on that latgo troo wiiii all his 
.->ti('ngth. d'lu' stone hit on tin.' laige tivt* trunk whion w’as hollow and 
to his hoi'ror a lingo rrighthil '■Pluing]'ni-nu"' r^iiddonls shoutod Iroin 
tho hole of llio ti-oo trunk with her harsh voiac', "who was that Shall 
1 ooiiU' out V'’ Nahaia was It'rriiicd and shockovl at iht' unoxpeclt'tl 
nightimtio and ran away from tlu'ro as fast as he could. Ih' darod not 
go to lo again since tiu'n. Ijni how to protect his patid\’ from the 
[larrots'’ He was thinking haral to Jmd a way oid 

At last Ik- had an idea. He said to Hlihura, "(’hiuira, lei us 
e.xehange our w'ork, you go to my lo to jiroteet iny paddy and I wall go 
yours to do tho same.” Chhura unhosit;itingly agreed to the sugges- 

I C'hlmra - tlx- n;mu of a laniou.-? ('liar;vc(''r in I..\ishai fnllf-lor,-' notcal foi- lii.-. 

.stuindKv and diliia'nci'. Ills nnnu' is frniiU'ntly roujilcd \mUi that of his 
friend Niui or Nahia Nahaia j.s noted foi’ his lrizin('.s<i and craflimss 
- lo a Ijvishai cultivation of jhoorn ; (somelimo.s al.so refreriln;,' to crops i;r(j\Mn!.; 

theie) , a elearini; in the forest used for agricultural puiiiosc.s e-peidallv 
for (he ytcsMiig of ric.t', cic ; a farm ; n c.ultivatcd (leld 
.5 Uhitngpui-nu--U'lungpiu - a jfhobt a lio;{c.v, a .spook an <'i;rresn, a genie, a gohlin 
(geneially regarded as female by T.,ushai9) ; Nu a mother, a leininine 
suttlx. 



lion. Knhnia did not wnnl to tell him the preyence of the Phungpui-nu 
in his !o, but simply ad\'ised him. “Chhura, you will (ind a large tree 
standing just below my lo. A large number of pai'i’ots used to rest on 
its branehes J)o not forget to throw stones oeeasionally on that ti’ee.” 
So. C'hhiiia Avent to the lo of Nahaia. lie jacked iij) a big s(one in his 
hand and threw it walli all his strength on that large tree. Phungjjui- 
nu shouted loudly, “who was that ? Shall I eoine A)ut Chhui'a was 
not easily Inghtoncd and shoutc'd hack at her, ‘\\ou eoine out if you 
like W'hal do I care for you, extai if you are as bigas a full-gi’own 
gayal Then bhungpui-nu eontiinu'd “you might brc'ak the heads ol 
my children.” Cnibura bluntly rc'jilied, “1 don’t earc' m'en if tin* heads 
ol all your ehiUlren ate lirokon into jja'ci's.” Nahaia ^va.-^ ri'alh' afraid 
of Phungjaii-nu, but not Chhura Clihura v.anti'd to capture her alive 
and he made a jil.in lie made a swing inside the thlam-’ and list'd to 
enjoy himst'lf swinging there. Phungpui-nu saw him do it fi'om the 
tree and was vei‘\' aiiMoiis to try and .>wing there too Oni' day Chhura 
made' a holt' in llu' rofjf of iht' thlam st'crt'ily and eonfi-ak'd him-i'H' on 
toj) ol thf' rofd h\ eovenng himself with a lilack cloth Phiingpni-nn 
sli'altlnly came out ol her holt' (o .st'i.' whellitr Chliura was still tlK'it' in 
the thlam hnl. coiiltl not lind him. ,S<> v\ilhf)ul any siisijecion that 
Chhura might .still Ix' tlu-n' <ind thinking that Chhura li.id aheady gone 
homo, she vvt'iiL to thc' thlam and t'njnycd her.st'li' liappilx in tht' swing, 
singing a .song. ;\t that very monu'iil, Chhura suddi'idy eaiiglit hfild of 
her hair from llie roof Phtingjmi-nu starlt'd --hoLiting and sli'Ugglin.g 
haid lo iiin a\\a>, hut Chhura would not rt'lca.se his hold on ht'i' 
hair anti said ‘‘iitiw, 1 shall hind you nji very (irmly vvitli a rojie. I 
shall take you home and all the childrt'u t-f the villagi' will jif'pv and 
make fun of yt)U They will tlrag voii all over Iht' place.” d’hal rt'allv 
frighlent'tl Plmngjiui-nu anti she fell so sad that she shed t('ars and 
ent'd. Smet' Clilmra stuhhoi'nly I'el’ust'd to relciise her, slie did not 


know wh;-.! to tlo Then .she said, ‘'(dilmra, 1 shall jiay >'ou ransom 
mv frt't'fltiin Chhura aski'd, “with wliat She rejihed, “wiih 


lor 

an 


axe which can cut out a bees’ nt'st from a 


Chhura said, “’vill it 


he able to cut out the bees’ nest from the tree by itself?” I'hungpui- 
nu exjvlaincd. ‘‘no, it will rt’iiuire your strength.”' Chhnra refused to 
iicecjiL saying. ‘T too have gtii sutli an axe” I’luiugjnii-mi then made 
antAher olfer and said, ‘‘I will give you a hoe which can cut the grass 
in the lo ” Chhura a.-sked her, “will it he able to cut the grass m the lo 


by lt,■^t'll or it w ill rt'tjmce some elhirt on my part‘d” 


She t'xi'lameti, 


•l prival a atunial, 

5 thlam a jhoom hoiau', a honso built on tho jliooni or cultivated clearins in the 

foi'Cbt used as a (heltcr or temporary home and also as a bai-n. 
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'*of course, it will ro(iui)'e your sirongth." Again Chhura did not 
accept the ransom olloied and said. “I too have got such a hoe.” 
Phungpui-nu made tnanv other otreis, hut Chhina was neilht'r willing 
to accept, them and nor would h(' l•('lease his hold on her Itair. At last, 
she decided to oirer him h('r most \'aluahle thing and said, "J will give 
you my Seki-buh-chhuak''*’ Chhura wanted to know what it was and 
asked .her, “tell me wlcit is and whai it can do ?’’ I’hungpui-nu ('>.})lained, 
“if you .sing a song saying, ‘Oh ! thou S(‘kihul)-chhuak ! Uh meat come 
t>ut Irom th(' up])(’r jiortion, let bt'cr conn' out from tlu' lowt'r }K)rtion’ , 
meat will come out hy itsi'iC jVoin the uiiper portion and bei'i- will conn* 
out by itseir from the lowei- iioitimi as much as you like’’ So, Chhura 
reah.'^ed wh.at the Seki-hnli clihiiak could do and cigrci'd to acci'pt. the 
lansom otTer. lie at la.a released Phuugi>ui-m!. 

The following day, Chhura went to the housi.' of Pliungpni-nu i 
the hole in the tri'e m X.ihaia’s lo to take [losses,-.ion of the' valuable 
Seki-huh chliuak from her Put Phungi)ui-nu was out in the Jungle in 
seaic’h of flowers and fruits (h Ibe wild plaiilain loi' feeiling hi'r childivn. 
Ih; S('arch('d the house lor llu' Seki-huh. ehhu.ik and lound it lu'ai llx' 
outer Ix'd of Iduinejiui-mi ih' look it, and irietl as to wiu'ther an_\’- 
thing could actually come out of il In' itself as ('xi)laiiu’d In Phungpiu- 
nu. But to Ids di.sapipointinc'nl, only Ihi' hoik'd liusk ol gi'ain cann' out 
of it insU'.'id of jiu'at and beer ili' searehed the houstt again and lound 
anolher Scki-hnh cliliuak neai Iht' inner ht'd of Phung[)iii-nn lit' look 
Ji, and tested tigtiin singing, ‘ Oh ! thou Seki-l)u]i chlniak ! let meat eonu' 
out fi’om the iipjier [xirtiun, let beer eome out from the lower portion.’’ 
This time, meat came out of the Lij;[)er i)oition and bet'r came out of the 
lowt')’ [portion, (.'hhurti w'as wiy ha[)})y and ke[)t the st'eond St'ki- 
bnh chhuak with him. But ht'fore ht' It'ft tlie house of the I’hungpui-nu, 
he torced o[)en the mouths of all lier ehildrt'n and filled them willi ash. 
Cnrfher he jmshed a skewt'!'-’ through tlieir throats, luing them uj) in a 
row near the fire [ilace to dry tind left the liou.si' with the st'eond Sc'ki- 
huh ehbu<d\. 

l’lunigi)ui-mi eame home' in the evening and called her children from 
out.sidc, “here, 1 have brought the fruits of the plantain for you,’’ and 
showed the fruits of the [)lantain froni a distance to her children But 
no response came from the; hou.s(; and it was all ([lUte. When she 
entered the house, she thought that her children were eating her yeast 
and she became angry. But when she looked at tliem closely, she found 
that they were all dead. She shetl tears and w'e[)t singing a song — 

6. Seki-biih-< lihu.'ik -a fitbkd horn from vvliich the owner could of)fiiin finylhing ho 

desired. 

7. .':kcwor---sharp )>and)oo stick for drying meat near t.hc fire. 


2 
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“While 1 was out, down fhe river, 
in search of fi’uits of the j)laiilain ; 
all my children were killed : and some one 
hung up my children near the fire." 


Nahaia cami' to know aboid the whole meademt and wanted to have 
the Seki-buh chhuak fi'om Chhura. He was a kr/y man and wanted to 
get things without speauling his ('nergv. One day, he advised Chhura, 
"Chhura, do not forget to bring out your Seki-buh-chhuak along with 
you at the first instance in case of a firt'”. After sometime, Nahaia 
made a I'lan. The stt'ps leading to Chhura’s bouse wort' made of dried 
woods. Nahaia asked him to r('mov(' these tmd rt'place tluan by ik'W 
ones. So. both of them replaced (he woods by green trc'e trunks. The 
balk of the.s(' tree' trunks \V(‘r(' rtanoved by Nahaia so as to mal<e th('-m 
slippery. That night. Nahaia made a liig fire by liiirning a largi' 
l)ask('t just ill front of CIihur;ih’s house a.nd shouted loudly, “Chhura, 
(i'hhui'a, fire ' fire ! fir(' ! A house is burning, llring ont your S('ki- 
buh chhuak (luickiy.” Chhura wanted to sa\'(' his Seki-hiih clihuak 
from fire and picked it up, and started running out ol his house fh' 
fell oir his stc'its as thi'y weri' sh(ii)ery and (hre\\' away his Seki- 
buh chbaiik. Immedialely Nahaia picked it np and gladly said, "Naliai.i 
will g('i what Clihtira did not like’’. So, Nahaia got the valuafile Seki- 
buh-( hluiak. 

One day, Clihtira tnc'd to cheat Nahaia in thi' sam(' maniu'r with a 
ho])(' to get back his valuable S(.-ki-buh chhuak from Nahaia, Ihii 
Nahaia, instead of taking the' Seki-buh chhuak, brought out a hard 
stone list'd for grinding salt with, and when lu' fi'll olf llu' stejis, he 
threw it away with all his sti’i'iigth aiul hit, the leg of Chimra Chinn a 
felt the pain very much, hut he picked up the stoiu' reluctantl> ami 
said. "Clihura will g(‘t what .Nahaia did nut likt'.’’ 

2. Chhura’s visit to Mawngping 

Once uiKin a time. Chhura paid a visit to one vilkige called 
‘Mawngi)ing. This village was not easily acces.sible. The iieopU' 
living lh('!('in hardly knew ahoul the outside world foi they were 
iievt'r in contact with anything oiilsidt' tlu'ir village. As a rt'sult ol 
Ihfs, the villagers vtre not intelligent and could easily be fooled. 
k.\en Clihura found it I'tisy to deal with them. So he cheated them any 
way he liki'd and killed many of their children. Attn' .sometime, they 
became very angry with him and decided to takt' revongo by killing him 
for the murder of their I'hildren. Sensing the danger, Chhura ran 
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away; but they jjursued him tt) the jiin^de with i1k' inlentioj) (jf killm^r 
him. He was much lush'i- (han his jiursiiers. ihit he fell tiled and 
decided to liidc liimsclf hehiiul an iijirnoli'd tree. 11 is (Mieinies could 
trace his foot-steps right upto that u}>rooled tree wiiere his i'cHilfirints 
suddenly ended mysteriously. They \\er(> all armed with their best 
w'oapons such as doas' and speais. ’’idiey we-i'e sitting on that ujirooted 
tree taking rest while dis(us.-mg as to in whit-li direelion (.''hhnra might 
have gone. They did not know th.d, Ik' was hiding just behind tliat 
tree, a few inches below them One ol the pinsut'rs, who liajipeneil to 
he a ‘Pawi’,2 W'as ])]a} ing and hitting that fallen trei' with his spear 
while sitting tlu're, (''hhiira t'ould s(‘(.' all tins from his place' of hiding 
and was afraid of the .'^]U'ar. fie suddenly .^pokt* and slartU'd ilu'in by 
saying, “you Paw'i, don ' do lilo' ihji h-s.s you might, hurl me witli tlial 
spear!’’ 1’hus, Chhui'a foolishly surprised ilu'in by revealing Ins liidiiig 
place. Pul C'hlnira got ii[) in a (l.ish and .-'ai'tc'd running again In'Torc' 
llc'y could do anytliin.g. Ilis enemu's pursued limi again witli fresh 
c'lH't'gy. At laO, Chhui’.i climbed u}> to tlu* top of a vi'ry high tree 
Noiu' of his pursuers e()uld ehmh to that lu'iglit Tlo'y, thereforo, 
decided to ujiroot the liec'. They la’ought an a\e. (’hluira Iviiew that, 
tliey wen' going to ujiroo! the tree where lie was safe and that he w'ould 
lie mislK'd into pic'ces after sometime He e.illed llic'm and said, •'w'ait 
a nnniite l.et me eoine dow'n fiist and 1 wcxild iielj) you in uprooting 
tills tieo.” So. tliey let him come down and fogc'llu'r witli him, they 
uproolf'd (he (lee with hi--- ]ielp ! llowei'er. alter uiirootmg the tree 
and hefori' lie eoiild st<iri running ag.iui. they caught nmi and })ul him 
inside a lai’gc baskc'i. 1’lu'\’ (K'd a lojii' on the liasket and liang him 
high n}> in th(' branch of a tn'c jusl above a deep pool of water :-n that 
he vvoiild not. be able io c'^r'a])(‘. ,\o',\, ib('i’e wa,'- no ehaiiee of e.^ea[>e for 

him. 'rile only matei lal he liad wilbliim with wliieli lie could make 
,yood ilis c'seape was a \ei\ bluut knde lb' w.is now thinking ol the 
agony of a .slow dc'atli by s,tar\’ation in light hask.'l, w'liere he could not 
move freely. Thus h<.' was lelt aloue thcie hc'lplessly. 

After some time, as luck \\as witli linii again, a t,.ider with loi of 
necklaces who haiipened to be anotlier Pawi was ])assing through that 
place on his way" and found Chhura. ChluiiM calk'd him and the 
trader stopped to see wdiat it was all about. Chhura, instead of request¬ 
ing the stranger to sed him free' and save his life in a polite w"ay, 
tlireatcncd him and said, “you Paw'i ! you must release me ciuickly, 
otherwise T w'ould kilb you with this knife’’ and flashed his knife 

1. dao.s- A. lar^c knife with a vnoden liandh' u.'^ed foi- wood ete 

U. Pawl-a name ('nibiaeinf;' all the (nhe-s (.fut h a.'i Ohins, I.,fikheis, Fantii-^, etc) 
who do not wear their hair knot at the back of the head aa the Lushais do 
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menacingly. The trader was afraid of Chhiira. TJe wanted to kill him with 
knife. Therefore, agreed to relea.se him. He climbed up the tree and 
set free Chhura. After he was sa\ ed and came down to the ground, 
Chhura said to the trader, “my friend, why don’t you too go up inside 
the basket and enjoy the fun ? ft i.s a veiy plea.sant view. You can 
see everything up here and enjoy the cool breeze high up in the air.” 
The trader believed him and after leaving all his necklaces on the 
gT’ound, he climbed up the tree and got in.side the basket without any 
hesitation. Then and there, Chhura chopped off the rope at once with 
his knife The Ijasket with the I’awi tradi'r inside it fell down in the 
deep pool of water down belo\\' and he was drowned. Chhura took 
])o,s.session of all the necklaces and other' valuable pi'operlies and went 
back to the Mawngping village. 

The following morning, tlu' \ illagers were amazed at the sight of 
CUrhiira who was back to the village' ahv(' ! They could not belic'vc' 
their eyes. They wondered as to how h(' could e.scape .safely fr'om that 
ordeal and they all came' to .-ee him. Not only that, all the highly 
valuable necklaces he brought \uth him added to the'ir .surprise. They 
a.sked him how he could e.scape and from where he got all those' things. 
Chhura replied, “thei’e is a plae-e full e)f tree.s erf nee-klae-e's anel other 
valuable treasures just below that pool ovew which you hang me u[>. I 
was alone and cemld not bi'ing all that, were available thei'O.” The 


\ illagei'S grew anxieius to get the' ne'e'klace's anel askeel him, “Alas! 
])lease* te'll us how to go Ihci-e' \\'(‘ sliall go there and bring lhos(' 
treasures for ourst'lves too.” Then Chhura I'ej'lic'el, “alright, fir.st of all 
every one of yeni should tie an emjrly e'arthe'u pot aroune! his -waist. 
Then all erf you .sberulel jump down on that deep perol erf lire iiv("r, shout¬ 
ing louelly, ‘gererel foi'tuiu's, goerd ferrtunes’ anel you will find the w<iy and 
may bring necklaces anel othe'i' li'casuits as much as you like.” 

.\11 the able-berelu'el males of the village enthusiastically thus set 
out. All erf them tied emjrtv e>;uthen perts arerunel their waists anel 
jumjie'el elerwn insiele the eleep petol of water shediting, “ge^oel fortunes, 
gereiel fortune.s” as advise'd by Chhura. A.s soern a.s they got subraer’geel 
inside the pool, the empty perts arenmel their w^aists were immediately 
filled up with waiter producing .some gurgling .sounds. As a result, 
none of them could swim nor float in the water and they were all 
drowneel! 


Then Chhura wcri: back ter the village and tolel the w^omen-folks at 
home, “your hushanels loiinel innurncralile fortunes and you are now all 
rich. They brought so much with them that felt tired and needed help 
from home. Hun immediately to the Jungle to help them.” Thereafter’ 
all the v/omen went to the jungle happily to help their husbands. But 
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Hiiice they were e.ll drownctl in the river, lh(' Avonien l(nin(l none of their 
husbands. They were (lisajipoiiited. They went baek i. ane witliout 
any news of their husbands, not to speak of the fortunes. 

Thus Chhui-a cheated them all. 

3. Chhura and the lost melody 

Once upon a tune Chhura went to a village which he had iKd 
visited for a long time. While he was there he heaixl one of the young 
men whistling a tune. This tune took Chliuia’s fancy for he had never 
before heard any one whistling lit' wemt lo the youngman when theri' 
was no one else around and asked him how mueh money he wanted for 
his music. The young man agi'eed to sell it for the pi’iee of three large 
gayais anfl Chhura was delighied to huy' the tune, lie iK'eame \ery 
happy, whistling all the time whih' Ik' was in that village so tliat he 
might not forgi't th(' tune. Aftei' a few days he had to return lioiiu'. 
lit' went on whistling Ins precious tune in the way. By and hy. as he 
began to think of his village and of a dispute which he had thei’e with 
oiu' of Ins neighbours. h(' uiiconseiousiy sloppc’d whistling. He went 
on in this way for some time until suddenly he I’ealisi'tl that he has 
forgotten the tune. Vainly tried to hiang it hack again, vaiiiiy he 
atteiTi[>te(l this sound and that, hoj)i)ing that he would liit u])oii the 
tune again. But iu)thing tliat lie could do was of any use. He then 
began reli'aeing his ste])s and lookin.g aliUig the path he had eoiiKc and 
in tlie jungle on both sides, in search of what he had lost Soon there 
eame along a I’awh man who asked him what he ws'is looking for. “if 
r knt'W' tliatwas the rei)ly, “I would not he w'asling my time and 
troubling iny.self lo look for it ” 'I’lu' Pawi wantc'd to help C'hlmra and 
y(‘l he did not know whal in the world to look for H<; liegan looking 
aliout him in sympathy with Chhura, hut )i(' could find nothing. At 
la^t 1 k‘ began whistling to himself as though to say, “this is indei-d a 
hopeless task." But as soon as Chhuia heard him whistling he shoiiti'd, 
“that is what I have been looking for all the time. That is what .[ lost.” 
And he began whistling the tune again and went happily on his way. 
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SHANTIHHAI AcIIARYA 


A Bhili-Garasia-Tale 


THE HOLY SNAKE AND A TRUE MOTHER 


Thovi' was a Pal el (a man ef the })eas<ant communil}'). He 
solc'jTinised his inaniago and the bride came to his house. Both ol 
them starl('rl living as hiishami and wife Two years passed and his 
wife became })regnanl. She completed nine' mcjnlhs and nine days of 
her ]>regnancy Then slie gave l)irth to a girl. The newly-lK)rn 
staric'd growing continuou.sly and very fast. When the child was fivt 
yeai's of age, she lost her mother Her father remarried and tottk a 
woman as his wife who was a sister of th(' deail mother of the girl. 
This woman or tlu' maU't nal aunt of the gii’l also bex’ame pregnant soon 
and gave birth to a girl after nine months and nine days of her 


pi’cgnancy. 

The woman .started loving her newborn and hating the step¬ 
daughter. The older girl was thus plai'ed in a miserable condition 
(Consequently she began to lose weight. The woman fed own child 
with delicious food hence- growth of her body was rapid, and though she- 


was younger, she lookt'd as tall as her oldei’ sister. The older girl had 


to go out in the fields for grazing cattle everydtiy. Ih-r steiimothe'r 


gave her only br('ad made of ,Jowar (a coar.se corn) Hour mixed with 


cowdung, while her own child was f<‘d with bread made of w hc-at Hour 


The jioor oiler girl restt-d the cattle under a banyan trix- and ate- her 
lunch of the .sordid. She would eat only the ui){>er layer of the btead 
which was made of flour and would jmt a.sidc- the dung part of the 
bread. She passed her days in this monotony and misery. 


Tlu-n came Ihi- ranu' sea.son. Sht- sowed a melon-.seed The .seed 


.sprouted into ;i ereeiier whu-h .spread fast and bore fruit. The girl then 
st.arled eating her bretid with these melons during her limeh. Now her 
hunger was .satisfied and her lx)dy bcgtin to fill. She looked as if .she 
was growing out of her (dothes. Thi.s physical growth waas noticed by 
her stepmother. She jiondered in her mind hvhat has hapjx^ned to this 
girl ? Formerly she w-a.', vepy^ thin, and now what makes her so flashy ! 
1 tim feeding my own girl with ghee and jaggery and to her I give only 
bretid made of coar.se coin mixed wdlh eiwalung. Yet why is her Ixidy 
filling better than my own child? The mystery baffled her. And she 
hit upon a slrategcm. She sent her own girl to spy upon the older one 



when the latter took the cattle out for grazintf. Tlu' younger girl hid 
herself in a siiitalde spot and notictxl that lier .sle[)sisliT was lunching 
on melons ;uid the given bread. She imnuHliately hifxl home and 
rojK)rted to her mother' ‘O. motlua-, mother, a melon-creeper Iras 
plenty of melons anti I hrund llrt' older sister' eating those melons.’ 
Tht' next day the woman her'st'lf ibllowed tin* older girl stealthily. 
Wheir the girl was going to gi'aze the cattle on a hill, tini.shing her' 
Inneh. the stepm<rther pulled out the melon-cieeiKU'. Nr'xtdaN the girl 
found that somebody had rooted out ht‘r melon-ereepei' 

She was again in ti’oubk'. She slar'lt'd losing her weight as she 
had to remain uirdei'fed cneryday In the meantinre it was so 
haj)[)ened that a snake-eharmei’ whrr was gr'tting livelihood hy vvand('r- 
nig (Vom to jilaci' was running after a snak(' to ealeh hold ol it 

'riK' snake I'arr. The sirake-eharuier followed closed hehmd 'hhe 
snake at last came to the older gii'l who Wtts grazing laa- eat lie and .said 
‘O. good gii'l, kindl> hide me undi'i'your' long braided hair, hei'ausi' a 
simkc'-ehaniK'r is chasing to catch me. If, appi'oaehing, he asks about 
me, you please tell Irim that the snaki' has goue past you.’ ’rire girl hid 
11 'K' snake. Thi' sn.ike-eharmei' loo appi'oached the girl immediately 
atti'i' and aski'il lu'r if sh(' has sr'on a .sir,ike passiirg hv. Thi' girl 
ri'i.lii'd ‘O, VOS. a snake had jusl glided jrast ’ When sire saw that 
IIk' snak('-channer had gone away far, she askerl the snake to eoine out 
ol her braided liair. The snake eaino out and said ‘t), girl ! please lei 
m(> know^ w'haleri'r you want. Ask for’ anything you dt'sn'c' I am 
vi'i'v much })lca.scd with \'ou.’ The girl I'ephed ‘O holy oik'. 1 do not 
want anything. lint I am unlraiijiy in one troint. i lost my mother 
when I was only fivn years okl and now luy stepmotluM' ti'eats me very 
badly. She feeds me on dung mixed bi'ead, and il makes nu' mi.soi'ahk' 
to slulT my belley with this food.’ Then tire snake .said to tlit^ girl ‘ 0 , 
good girl ' Is this the matter'? Lot me ari’aiige for yoiu' food lukI 
waiter. You fold fingers of your right hand into n fist. Tlien open the 
list when you requii'e food and water.’ The girl did as she was told 
and she found both food and water'. The snaku' (okl lieu' that \zheneva‘i' 


she felt hungry she should do likewivse and she would get food arid 
water ol her desii'e. He also said, “Whenever you are in trouble you 
utter the words ‘O, holy snake’ loudly and I shall apfrear soon and free 
>011 from the trouble.’’ Saying so the snake glided away. After this 
1)0011 the girl was a happy creature going alnrut her work in a ga>' mood, 
light of step and sweet of voice. Her two dii'e nmls—food and water- 
were at hoi' back and call. Days and months passed in liappincss for 
the girl. 

Now it so happened that a prince who was out hunting game 
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climbed a hill with a bow in one hand and a flute in the other. He 
killed a hare lu're and a wild cow there, a pig this hour and a fox like 
animal (Ykitayr) the next. When he came to the top of the hill in 
snc.h a joyous mood, h(' heard a girl’s voice full of song. She was the 
same oldei’ daughter of that peasant, who had become flashy and full of 
figure by eating desira-d food everyday. At the sight of the girl the 
])rince forgot all about the game and gazcxi at her with a steady look. 
'The girl too resjxmded and gazed Ixick at him. She was so much 
charmed with him that she' forgot all else, and returncxl homo absent- 
minded, collecting her grazing cattle in this mood She could not sleep 
tile wdiole iiight. Nextday she loe)k the cattle to the same place? anel sat 
on a .stone, waiting foT' the pe'r.son. She^ was still wrapix'd up in the' 
thoughts e)f yesterelay Then sueldenly she' felt elrows}’- and fell inte) 
gentle' slex.']). While she sk'pt the' slee-p of ple'asanl me'me)!’ies, first e)f 
he'i- right hanel e^pent'el and wate'r he'gan to llenv end of it. 

The prince was also w'ande'i'ing in scare'll e>f the girl at that time 
When he was re)aming on the pe'ak of a hill, he felt, ve'ry thirsty But 
how was it possible te> geT wateT em this [x.'ak He reseilved to get 
water by any means and starte'd a \ igorous se'arc'h for it. Whe'u he was 
proce.'oding lui'ther np he foinul a kite* flying high in the' sky He 
followe'd the elire'clion of that kite and pre'.se'ntly he e'aine upein a strerim 
of e'lear wate'r He di'ank tei his he'art’s e'einte'nt. Whe'u his thirst was 
(ine'ncheel anel he w as his normal self, he Just wonele-T'e'd about henv a 
stream eiould be' found so high e)n a hill He' folle)wed the’ flow upward 
and after seime distance he .saw' that the stream was e-oming eiiit of the 
palm of a slex'^ping girl. 

The girl wars re'ceignizeMl by him immediately. She w'as the same 
girl to w'hom he was in se'arch of. He' was plea.se.'(i with liim.-^elf anel 
he'gan to play tune em his flute', 'fhe girl did not w'ake up with this 
.song. So he pelteel a steme at hc’r. The rattle of the stone W'akeneei 
her T’e)r a moment she was startleel at the sight e)f the prince. Then 
inuru'eliate'ly she foldoel her fingers. The flow of water e.ea.seel. She 
saw' that the prince was in a gay me)e>d and was playing on his flute. 
Beith stared at each other for sometime. Then they drew' near and 
began to ask each other questions. The pi'inee had seen the w'ater- 
flow' out of her palm lieforo .some moment.s with his ow'ii eyes, w'hich, 
made him think that the girl w'as not an ordinary one. .Xtlast he 
begged for her hand in marriage. She agreed and gave him the name 
of her village and of her father both. Nextday the iirinee went to her 
father’s home and declared his intention before him to marry his older 
girl. The stepmother thought that the prince should lie offered her 
own girl. Thinking for a while the parent asked the prince to marry 
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their younger girl. But the prince was very firm in his resolve to 
marry his beloved one. The father atlast agreed to the desire of the 
prince. And the prince then returned to his palace for making 
marriage preparations. 

Here the aunt of the girl started her own web of schemes in favour 
of her girl. She sent for the older one for a pre-marriage ceremony 
called ‘Pithi’ in which the bride is required to seat on a wooden stool 
for application of auspicious paste on her lx)dy. She dug a deep pit 
which she concealed by spreading a mat on it and then putting a stool 
on jt. The girl was asked them to sit on that stool for the ceremony. 
No sooner did the girl sit on the stool than she fell into the pit. But 
while falling she uttered ‘O, holy snake.’ The snake appeared on the 
spot, caught falling into the pit and .‘^ot her on the stool. The aunt 
could not understand what had happened. Then she finished the 
'Pithi' ceremony, bathed her and led Iier to the family (Jod. She played 
the same trick on the day of Mandaip i.e canopying the place of 
marriage. She a.sked the girl to .scat on the .stool for eating. As soon 
as .she started eating, the nndersiiread was shaken and she fell into the 
hidden pit. She called aloud again th(' same words hence the snake 
resaved her. 

Then at night the marnago party from bridegroom’s place arrived. 
The party was well received Both the parties of the bride and the 
liriflegroom made merry the whole night, 'fhe time fi.xed for perform¬ 
ing marriage ceremony was early morning 'I'he aunt again played the 
same mischief. She asked the bride to bathe on a sLooi over a hidden 
pit. The bride again fell into the ]nt but slie repeated the same words 
while falling so that she was again saved by the snake. Knowing that 
she faik'd again and again in her intrigues the poor aunt atlast had to 
adorn the bride for final eeremony She provided her wnth ornaments 
like armlet, bangles, no.se-ring. etc , and got her married. The prince 
and the girl thus were married happily atlast and returned to the 
[irince’s palace riding on an elojihant. The girl was Y(>rv happy. 

Some time passed and she conceived After nine nu'nth.s anrl nine 
days she gave birth to a baby prince Nvhen this prince was some 
months old, the whole family came to the ( Batel’s house) as his guests 
The prince went back after a coiqile of days, iiut llie baby iirmce and 
the mother stayed behind. During the days of lu'r slay the older girl 
was taken by the aunt with her for fetching water from a well. When 
.she was busy drawing water from the well the aunt pushed her into 
the well. She recalled and uttered the magic words ‘O, holy snake’ 
while falling. Hence she was re.saved again by the .^nake She now 
lived in the well with the snake. 
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After some days when the fatlier of the baby prince came to take 
his family back, the aunt sent her own veiled daughter and the child 
with him The king Look both of them to his lonely palace and they 
started living together. Tnc baby prince started crying in his palace. 
All the afforts to make him quiet were fruitless. Atlast the true mother 
of the baby prince came to the palace after midnight, riding on the 
snake. At that time gates of the palace were closed. The mother 
addressing the gates recited : 

"0, gate ! Please open, 

The mistress of this palace has come.” 

No sooner were the words completed then the gates opened. She 
came inside. Suddenl}^ a hor.se started whinnying when she entered 
inside. She recited to the hor.se : 

”0 fine Ik'H'.so, be quii't, 

Tlio mistress of the [lalace has come” 

Hearing iliis couplet the hor.se became (juiet. But by the time the 
horse siopjK'd liis \vhinti>', .i cow startl'd lowing She sj^ike again a 
couplet addressing the cow and l alined her. Then she stepped into 
llie room of ihi* palace wiiere hi'r baby prince w^a.s lying lonely and wa.s 
crying in dark. ''I’herc was complete darkness in the room and no one 
w'as there to look after her baby prince. She recited a couplet to oil- 
la mp.s ■ 


“0, lamps of the palace, be lit! be lit I now, 

The mistress of the palace has come.” 

At these words the lamps were aflame soon. She took the prince 
on her lap and started to fee<l him with her breasts' milk. As his 
liunger satisfied and also felt the magic touch of his mother the prince 
stopiied crying. She then put liim to sleep and started to repair to her 
abode in the well She recited a couplet addressing the lamps ; 

”0 lamp.s, now be lightless again, 

The mistress of the palace goes back.” 

Tlio lamiw w’ore .soon extingni.shed. She clo.sed the doors of the 
palace, kept the cow and the hoi'se quiet and also closed the gates with 
the magic couplet, addressing each one of them. Then she returned to 
her abode in the well. This became a daily routine for her. 
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Days passed in this way. But once it so happened that the father 
of the haby prince suspected, and caught her on the sjx)t. He 
questioned her under threat of a naked sword as to who she was. She 
replied in the darknes.s that she was the woman with whetm he wa.s 
married. The king rec’ognized her voice and asked her to solve tlte 
mystery. She narrated tlie whole .stor\ and infonnt'd him that the 
woman who was now in the palace in her i)lace was her step-sister 
She added that she was vi.siting this palace dailv at lughl just to feed her 
baby prince. This ty])(' of arrangemt'nt was made possible by a holy 
and kindly snake w'ho had I'orbiflden lu'r to tell this s<x rel to anylxKly. 
If she disclosed this secret to anyone', the snake would die imim'diately. 
She then informed him with a lu'aw voice that slu' had di.sclosed the 
secret to him. under threat of death, hut she was sure that her holy and 
fatherly snake must have been dt'ad outside tlie paku'c. Both of them 
came out of th(' juilace, and they found the deadhody of tlu‘ siiake. 
They took the deadhody with them and came into tlu' paku 

The next day the prince inflicted th(' stweresl, {lunishnient on his 
psudo wife Her he.id was sha\cn, slu' was smeared witli hot lime, and 
was banished out of the kingdom, Sht' was made to ride cm a donkey 
heaped with all the imaginable indignities. After banishing her they 
put up a int'morial stone in honour of the kindly snake. Thus the 
whole family was united again and lived happily even after. 

Gujaral VklyapiUi. Afunrdabad. 


From page 438 

PJRAN-KALIYAR AT SAHARANPUR 

his separate style of ixirforming Kaharva ' Moreover, 

Meerasis ( )• It w’as said, for example, that every Meerasi had 

a very common change instead can be noticed that there is a deviation 
from classical music, which can be under.stood and really relished by 
hardly a few interested in it and general divei’sion of tendency to film- 
music of a very ixipular type, understandable by a common, man in the 
street. Now actually the object of the musician is money-earning, and 
instantaneous pleasure instead of expression of some' real art in music. 

Dept oj Sociology, P. C. Bagla College, U. P. 
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2 1961. p. i:i25 

KA'KDI, Shivasahaya 

Ilanian l.ok-Kathycn, Delhi, SaStu 
Sahitya M.indal, 1955, 122 |) II lale.s 
in origiii.il with Hindi rendering.s m 
paraded column ,5 tales from Bihar - 
one Bhojpuii tale collected by Ishwari 
Prasad (iupta, another Mngahi tale col¬ 
lected by Miiikar.ta Shastn and third, 
the Maithili tale collected by Jaigosind 
.Mishru. 

CP:NSUS of INDIA ORCA.NISATION 
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Scheduled Tube and Selected marginal 
communities of India, Olliee ol the 
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India, 1961, Publication Published in 
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(Bihai & Orissa), Purl I, Report, Patna, 
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‘Jojahahi, A Munda Village ol Bihar, 
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No I, 1962 
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hides to Ihe puhliiMlion ol Asiatic 
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(.li.iim.ir changing li.iditioii ol .i low 
,.is;e .lAF, XXI, .Iul> 19.58 

CHAl AN, Biat Ba| 

C ish Oop III a Milage (kninniimly 
M)i Bdiai 1 .ISH. Ill I. .March, 1960, 

p 16 2(1. 

I 11 \1 HI'A (i.iiiesli 

‘Folk (lod.s of Bihar, Human Events 
(Calcullai. IV, 4, April, 1970 p. 1 27 

‘Bhojpuri Lok gilon men Chitra-Kala, 
Janjiada, I, 5, April, 1953, 50-63 p. 
Songs In Hindi 

Manjiadiva Bhashayun Ke Kosh Nirman 
Ka Prashna, Brajhharli, XXII, 2, 
Bhadrapada, 2025 (v). 37-40 p. Voca¬ 
bulary. In Hindi. 
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‘Bhojpuri Lok giton men Bihar 
Darshan, Varsbiki, Motihari, XIII, 1970, 
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Black Magic, .MNQ, V, I89j-96, 
183-84. 

Boring the ear as a remedy, NINQ, V. 
1895 90, 52. 

A Brhhnian gliohl, .N'INQ, V, 1805 90, 

The Brahman mode o( driving awav 
fcm.ale demons. NINQ, IV, 1891 9.'), 197 
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189.') 90 89 
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MNQ. IV. 1894 95, .'14 
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Folklore ol the sun and moon, NINQ, 
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.S.ml.d \l,image customs, JIJOR.S, II, 
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provei lis 

tH\M)B\, N'agendia Lid 

Village legends llayipur, Behar. NINQ. 

III 189.'! 91 

CHA'n'DI'.VIHIYAV, K B & N K Bose 

The Miiiida Feslisid ol (diotanagpur. 
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('.ultural li(‘rdiige ol Mithihi ha.sed on 
lolklori'. Sjiaik, 1953 54. 
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't)rt(lnatic' triiditiun of MithiliJ. Bihar 
Thealre, Fatnii,-1960. 

Kunwar Singh in Uhojpuri folk !»(>ng, 
.Spark, 1958, 

CROOKE. W. 

Religion and Folklore o| Norlhern 
India, London, H Millord, 1926. For 
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inlroduelion (o the popular Religion 
and Folklore of Norlhern India, re 
prinled by Mu.shirani Monoharlnl Delhi. 
1968 

CI LSH.AW, \V. .1 

The lolk con.sciousness of the Sanlal.s 
In E.ssays in ,\nthro[)ologj pre.sonled to 
Rai Bahadur S <! Ro\, raleulla, 
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Sonii- bell* Is and eiislonis relaliii)' |o 
birlli among SaiilaK .IR.VSB. ^'ll, 1941. 
115 127. 

1).'\.S (il’T*l'.A. (’.haru ('.tiandra 

A fes\ tsjx’s ol sedentaiy games irom 
Bihar, .IR.ASB, Ord serie.s l.etlers 1, 
19.15, 409 418. 

DAS, Kali Kunmr 

‘Mailhili fiilnnjali, Bub by Baghubi'- 
.Singh, Madhubani (Darbhangai, p 188. 
.102 .songb 

1).A.S, Nitvaiianda 

‘Birjia ol Balain.tu and Iheir adpisl 
meni, VJ, IV. 4, 1951, p. Ml 46. 

Kiunia I'esliial in a Munda Milage, 
V.F, VI, 2, 19.')f‘., [1 22-25 
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IV 18U4 9:). 12(i. 
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(!1 PT Hli.igaw.iii ( haiidia 

Eulon Ki Se| In Ilhaial Ki i,ok 
Kalhasan iDelhi lll.i.’ii. .',.7 .7(1 p (tile 
jolk tale In Hindi 

(.1 PI'A Ma>.i 

'('.liota Nagpi'i Ke I,ok gilon men Jan 
.liw.in Ka Pi.ililalin, .Sainmelan F'alrika 
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CiLPTA, Siiresh Prnsiul 


lIALnAR, R. D. 


'Hh<))|)iiri Lok gitoii niiii Rasa, Lu}a 
Aiir Madliurya, Niiidhara, 111, 8, Nov., 
42 If) [) Songs Hindi 

(11 I’TA, (liiiiiinii fail 

Runcii of I’rovcrli.s, Delhi IinpiTial 
MedK-al Hall Pics.s. 1892 

HANN, F 

A F’nnicr ol Hit* Asur Dumka, JASB, 
LXIX, Pail I, (1900J 149 172. 

Soiui* notes on the religion .nid supers 
lilion o! the Oraoiis, .1 \SI!, 1 XXH, 

I’liil III. 19();i, 12 19 

(.■\l Miindan gr.iinmar, (l.deulta, 1 he 
neiig.il .Secrt'lanal Press, 1908, 222 p 

HANSA, S A H and Saniual H.ui.sa 

Miinda Diirang, Patna, I'nili'd Press 
Lid, 1912 

HAKl MOHAN 

'Liiltural Perspeelivt* ol a Pahaiiya 
('.oloiiy Parekola, n ease sliuly, llihai 
Tribal Hcseaich Insliliile, Hanehi, IV, 
7, 1902, p. 127-42 

‘.Soeio-eeononno organisation and reli¬ 
gion among The Hill Klianas of Dal- 
hlium. Mill, ol MRT , IN', 19()1 p 180- 
212 


HALD.NM, Siikuinar 


A (nrioii.s Kol 
1893-91, 98. 

ft'stival. 

NINQ, 

HI, 

Ho Auguriis, 

JMORS, 

III, 

1917. 


279-281 

Ho lolklore, H'L, H, No. 3, Jnly-Sept . 
t9.'9. 2')2-2.)8 (rejiroduction) 

Ho riddles. JMOMS, HI, 1917. 270 278 


.Nn aceouril of the village system ol 
Lhotanagpur, (.Appendix lo Resolution 
by Governincnl ol Bengal, Rev. Dept, 
dated 2r), Nov. 1880 Paper.s in relation 
to Chotanagpur Agrarian Disputes in [> 
104). I’nverified 

HIVALF*: & Verrier Klwin 

Songs ol the Forest, Goerge Allen aiul 
I'nwm, London, 1935. 

HOILTON, J \V. 

Bihar the heart ol India, London, 
1949. 

HOI FMANN .1. 

Miindaii poetr.v, musie and danee-s. 
Mem Ol ASM, 11. 1907. 85 120 

Mnndari First Header, 189(') 

HOM MANN, J. & Aithur Van Fmeiieii 

Fnivelopaedia Miiiidari, Li N’ols Pallia, 
Supdl ol (lovl. Printing, Bihai and 
Orissa. 19:!() 49 

HI N ThK, W W' 

Annals ol ruial Bengal, Vol 1, London, 
18('>8 .Al.so I onlains niaterrils on 
Miliar 

HITTON, J. H. 

The (inydaiir lestival in Shahabad, 
Mihai, lA, LVHI, 1929, 199. 

Lhero, Laste in India, Bombay 1951, 
p. 1()0, 277 (glossary). 

IS.MAIL Md 

NVitelieraft in an Oraon Village, BTRL 
Ranchi, Vol. V. No 1, 1968, p, .■18-.52 

IBMFT.SON Den/ll 

Kols—marriage custom, PNQ 11, No. 
24. Sept 1885, 201, 
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,111 A, J. C. 


KFTKAR. S. V. 


The Ki)l Inhurrectiun ol Chotunagpuv, 
CalcuUa, 1964. 

JAIIAMIADI, Shn Narayaii Fd. Slnha 

'Okhari Tar Bak-Chun Baba, Magahi, I, 

2, Dec. 1955, 26-27. One lalk tale. Hindi 

‘Lokoklivon Men Vayu Sanibandln 
Dharnayen, Aajkal, I.XII, 2, June, 19,56, 
47-48 |) Proverbs Hindi. 

.IH.A. Shailendia Mohan 

‘Ho .Sanskrit, Aakal, X, .5, .Sejil , 19.51, 
29 'll [• .Songs. 

JHA, Sii])liadr;i 

M.ulhili I’lionetK-s II., (’al , I niv . Vol 
VH, Part 1. 1919111. 59 70 ji. Hindi 

KAH.NA, (.liaiKlieshwar Prasad 

‘(!hota Nag|>iir Ke t.ok git .Ihiiniiir. 
Naidhaia, XII, .'1 Jiiin 191)1. S.j .S9 p 

Also in XIH, 7, .Sept, 196‘2, 75-80 p 
Songs Hindi. 

‘1 man (iliiiinari Saklii Bi'd.il (.hliasc 
N'aidhara, XII, 1, 1961, 69 7.) [i 

Songs Hindi. 

'('.hol.i \.ig|nii Kc Doiiik.ii li. N.iidliai .1 
XII, II, lei). 1962. 71-77 |) \ 1 oik 

Dr.iina Hindi 

KIM All, .N, 

District Ga/etteer or Haiichi, Pallia, 
Govt, ol Bihar, Rev. Dept. 1970, 612, p 
XXIV, tales, billog inde.v. 

Kl'MAK, .Shailendrii 

‘Suntalon Ki Shikar Vidhi, Navanit, XI, 

3, March, 1962, 99-92 p. Tribal, 


Chaniar: Hi.story o| (iasle in India, 
\'ols. I II, Bombas, 1911. 

hAM.\I.L'SH. Kainal Naras.in .)ba 

'Milhilak Lok-K.itha, Patna, Saniaj 
.Shik.sba Parishad. 1961, 134 p tales 
in onginad Hindi 

'Koshi, S.iinaj Sbik.sha Parishad, 1961, 
61 t 43 p Treal.s Mailliili folk songs at 
Pf) 47 56. 

KldlKKTTA, K. 

Hice la'ci and Or.ioii (’.ijMiire, JSIl, H, 

1, 191)0 

KOt.IIAll. V K 

‘tli.ioii D.iiiee, t'l, \ 1, 9, .Sc])! 196.'), 

2, ')0 57 p 

‘Si/e and s oiuposilioii ol lainily m 

Thai 11 \'ill.tgc, \'.I. XI 3, July, I9().‘t 

99 t06 p 

■Pi..fll<‘ ot a Tubal Village, ^'J. Xll, '2. 
Api d, 1961. 80 9.5 p 

‘\'i!lage urgaiiis.ilion among llie .S.'inl.iis, 
Hid 1)1 Ciillnral Hi’se.in h liisl (;!il 

N'. 1 2, 196f<, It 19 p, 

! 'll iA W 1. 

Diisiidh l.ensiis f)l India, 19'II, ^'ol \II, 
Hdiar Oiissa Part. Fl<’i)orl, Paln.i. 

n:).! 

Du.s'ulh, Disliiel Giiisu.s re[)orl, 1^91, 

Bh.ig.ilpiir Dvn Purnea di.striel 

Chain.ir Census ol India, 19.31, 

Vol VH, Bihar & Orissa, part 1, lepoil 
1933, 269 p plati'S, songs, etc. 

Dusadii, Distncl Census report, 1891, 

('holanagpiii Dvn Haianbagli Dl 
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Diisiulii Dislru'l (’.rnsus rcpxrl. IMM 
Dm. DfU'iili.ii)^'t Disli'i< I. I’iiln.i, 
Disfncl. rlr, 

L.M.. U H, 

‘filin>p'><'s <il 'I nhiil Life iii Hiliiir, I’atii!!. 
P H, Dcpl, ()1 Pilijir. lU.VJ. 2(> ]( 

MAI/ro Si I.IS D P Siiinli & Mildn'd 

Ar(di«i 

Mallo lolk talcs. Mil, XI,IV. HIM, 
■JtO L'.td 

,MAM)ri,It.\l .M, D.iMd (. 

Maicn.ils loi a Iiil>lio(^r.ipli v ol llir 
(llullp1())^'^ nt ludi.i Hcrkclfv, (!idi- 
Idini.i . Dipl 111 .inlliioj)idi)f,'\, rni\’ 
nf C.dl . I'lP.l 

MASAM. M. Hiisl.nn P 

('.iisloiiis, ('(‘rcntotiii's and siipci.stiliniis 
('oimci'lcd %\itli namm" ol ilnldri'n iii 
India. Ai tcs dii Will, ('.oiif^rcss Inlcr 
nalionali's ()i n nl.ilislcs i.cidcn .Sept, 
Ht.ll l.cidcn, Hl.'fJ 

,''' \1!.\1 SNOPIS, P C (Kd ) 

( llihl-ir, .s.illkliva. Hid ol IS], (,;d 
.1)1!,I \.>l IX. Puts •: (R,' -t Him 

\ f I MD \R. D S 

I In (he lei iniiiolo.;\ ol i elal ionshi|) ol 
the Hos ol Kollnm, .loinniil and 
PiTif eedmtrs ol .AsuiUe .Soeiely ol Iten- 
(;:tl 20, H)21. Hl'.l 201 p. 

MISIIRA, .lasakanta 

Introdiietion to lolk lileriiUiie of 
Milhilii, 2 Parts in oni Vol .Allahabad, 
English Dcpl ol Allahabad University, 
lOaO .M 

Milhila Am Hundalkhiind.i, Miidliukar, 
V. 9 1(1. Dceeinber. 19-lS. 239 45 (i 


MISHHA. Shankar 

Hitnir Ciata llai, Liilgiirh (Dafbhangii), 
.Shsjiina ,Shank<'ir I’liikashaii. 19,51. 77 p 
'I hree iirtiiles one on Miiilhih songs bv 
Ihf edilor liinisell, jinother on Bhojpun 
songs by CuiiK'sh Uliaubev and Iasi on 
s.nit.il so igs by Dornan Sahu ‘.Sanieer’. 

Notes on Ihe Sanl.ils and ('.holaniigpni 
tribes (In Census of Indi.i V<d. I. 1931, 
p 97-110 

■Mso See Podding, P. () 


,\11S11P\ Siidh,.! 

.'stois ol sold in Plio|piiri lolk songs 
IP. 11. ;» Sept 0.1 Ht,)9. 2Hl') 9.1 j) 

linportiiiu e ol s\ omen in lolk songs, 
llie Hindi Review (N'aran.isiI, IV, (i. 
.hih, U.l.'i'.l, 21.5 21 p 

'Dei)i(tion ol Culture in Phoj|uiri lo|k- 
songs, 1 1,, 1. 1, .fill) I'el) . lord, 2.3 2S p 

Ulemeitls ol Cnllure in Pho||iii:i lolk- 
songs, n . \'l, 1, .TiUi,, 191’).'). 2.3-,3() p 

Iinpoi i.iiiee ol women >n Hindi lolk 
songs, I'l, . IX, I, \])ii!, P.HiS. 110-45 p 
Reprodiieed in Ihe book ‘Women in 
Indi.in folklore ' 

Pih.ui Cnliuie as Refleeled in folk¬ 
songs, Himnin Events, I\', 2, Feb. 1970. 
1 1.5 [. 

'Pho|pmi l.ok-gilon nun Jiwan Ka 
Yathartlia Chilran, Siirnnielaii Patrika. 
XI,II, 4, .AshwiU Margashir.sha, 1881 (s), 
01 07. p Reiirudiiecd in .Anpjr, II, 2, 
.Iiih. 1901, 5-11 p. .Sungs. 

‘Fk Phoipuri Miihaniigar (Phojpuri 
I,ok-S<ihd>a men Mahanagi.r), Gyaiio- 
dv I. Dee , 1900 53-57 p Songs. 
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'Bjiojpnrj I,ok Sahit\<i Sanskrilik Adli- 
Yaxiin M’rali.iiidti Sct) I.tiK .i, J, 

1. J»i\. lUrnS. Jil 7-2 j) 

MISIIHA. niiawabhiiti 
‘Naf’piin l.ok f,'i(o nun Sli.tkla 

BhfUMtna. l)ris}ilikoii, 0(1.. I'Kld. p 
,SoiJf»s. 

MISHKA. (1 a n J,' ru 1 h ;u' 

'Mailhili (iilon nini Sarad Ki .Vndia 
Awantika W 'J 10. Sept <)( I , 1 OfiC. 

S7 i> .Soitf^'N 

MISHK.V. Io\.iffox iiul 

K.illii K.tkai.' Ill ‘ilainaii I ok 
Katli,i\,n, iDiIJii, I Pool, lOOO.'t p due 
IhI.- M.iillidi 

•MlSIJltV Ki isii.ik.inl.i 

‘M.iilliil .SaliilN ik Ilihas, Lalioii.i Saiai, 
Milhila I'rakashaii. lOa.'i, .'Ul j) 

(ii'.c. an inicrcsiinf; ai'ooimi ol works 
done on Mailhih Jolklorc at pp M'JO 10 

MI.SIIKA. Madan .Mohan 

'M i'liii Isi' ^I.lnoll.^■ KalianI, Mafialii, 

1 ' l)o(‘ lir),'), p I’lovcilis 

MISHKA. U.ondlnn 

iii.iio (ill S()il|i,_ [J_ J I'Vb, lO'JO 
72 7 1 ]i Soiif's 

VII^HK \, S.dviollian 

.S.inl.di l.ok pilon nu-n Piaiiava Ki 
,\hliivyanpva, Nanlliara. \I, II, l-'cli . 
1001, 77-SO p .Soul's 

MISHKA, Vikramadil\a 

‘lainkayaii Ka Tnlnalmak .XdliN a' .in 
Khartivii Saintya, IV, 2, 1059, 10 51 |> 
Kallail 

MITCHELL, .1 Murray 

Santali sorif's with translatjon and 
nuli.s. lA, IV, 1875, 312 -14, 


MiTK\ r K 

Mnnd.n; lolk lal« s I' diKalion Prr.vs 
K.iik lii 105() 

MITK-A, Kalipad.i 

Mainapc i iislorns in Kiliar .L\SK, ns 
XXIH 1027. 110 11« 

Diipm.il .md r.iraMoIs oi ,sojn#- Santa) 

lo kial.-v .H’Asn, \\\' (020. 115 ns 

I III oiipniils and paialli'l-, ol sloin's 
III Ml Koiiip.is'.s lolkloM' ol 111!' .Sail 
:a! I'.irLMii.i .IKOKS. \H. 1020, .5(>0 .'iH 1 

\ Mund.i lolk'alc Sloiy ol tlir old man 
iiiid old uoiiiui MM, Will, 10.3^. 

1 '.'i 1(V2 

Musl.iid m iiiapK and rrlipion, .MH, 

\ 1. I02(' l.'iO i.n 

.MI'IKA .S.iil Cliaiidra 

Ki aud Ki-liaii t'llklow' abiuil liiids, 

\ !) i NXVII I’.iri HI, ISO.S, 07-71, 
i \\\ III I’ .1 1 HI. ISOO, n-20 

I III Kill III Iwlii'l in t1u' I'lTirifniw o( 

I 1 K i! I Inn ii'’ :is .i la lismaii, .1 \.SK N. 

101' I, p SI h; 

^ Kdiin lollitali' ol thr ‘wicked queen’.*! 
!\(ir and lb .nialopuf hcim the districl 
'■ Mnr^llIdabad in Keiipal, .LASK, XI 
S lO'M, 070 OOO 

Kill.III loiktalcs of the 'M.nin and Fiicli.s 
: ..l\.SH. \T. :t 1002. 1.32 11 

Kihoi life in Kihan nursery rhymes. 
C'li'ulta, lOfl.3 Pamphlet in National 
!. Ill aiy, CalciiHa 

\ Hilian mil scry story ol the Karpnin- 
irii' aiiiinal’s type, .L\SK, IX, ,5, 1012, 
;'.22 332 

3'he ciisiiioiopu al myth ol the Hihors 
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and iU Sniitali and AmerUaii paralkdR, 
XV, 7, 15J.T2 10. '28;^ '207. 

Urnion cults In Miuidari chililrcn’s 

games, JF’A.SH. ins.l, XU, 3, 1910, 
117 1*23. 

I'urlher nnU‘.s un a north bchan bcIii-1 
about the watci-deity or water sj)ints. 
y.lMS. Xll, l'J'2‘2 bO'J .">90. 

I'urlJitr notes on ttie Kolaiiaii belli I' 
atioiit the neolilbii cells .lltOIlS, XVIJ, 
I’arl 4. 19,'ll, .JO.’) :V,>7 

Notes on sonie .Miiudari legentls aiul 
euslouis couneiled ^vith the origin ol 

the names of Katnhi and some ot the 
suburbs. XIV. ."i. 19‘28 32, bt? iViH 

I'urlher notes on Miindari leg<-nds and 
(ustoms connected with the origin ot 

1h<' names ol llani hi and .some ol its 
.suburbs, .r.\Sll. XIV, 1928 32, 713 719 

The magical conllii Is in .Salllals, lien 
gall and .\o Naga folkloie, MU. IX 
1929. 17;> 180. 

A note ori a cuiious custom ol tin 
•Sanlal rug.inas .IliOllS, Will 1937 
.')21 .">29 

.A note on a recent c.ise ot \ut(hcr.‘H 
Iroin the nanchi disliict ol (.lioiairig 
pur, .lA.SH, XA , I932-3r,, .',10 .'>1 1 
Note on a ri'ctui) instanci' ol lie' !ol!, 
belief about found.ilion sniifices Ir'uii 
Chilian,'ig[)ur. Mil. XI 19.31, 2S-.32 

Note on a icc<'n| instanie of tin- liuin.oi 
sacrilii e for discovering hulden trea 
Mire.s. .lUOlt.S. Pait 111, .Sej,t . 1928. 
4.3.", 4,37 

,A note on a recent instance of Ihi- 
Kolrain folk belief about the magical 
elTieacs ol the spoken ■woid for exor. is- 
mg Kwax evil ,s[)irils, .I.ASH, XV, I, Is,(2, 
80 83. 

A note on the Kolariaii behel about the 
neolilhir cells, .lASB. Xl\', 0, 1930, 

783-790. 


A note on the worship of the demon 
Kalm hy Ihc Dusadhs of south Bihar, 
JA.SB, XV. ti, 1932-36, 537 542. 

.Notes on ghost lore Iroin South Bihar. 
J.v:i.B. XV, 1932 36, 525-529. 

.Notes on [>opular religion in Bihur, 
QJM.S XXIV. 4. 19.33-34, 309-313. 

Noll'S uu some lio uddles, JASB, XI, 
2, 1917, 100-119 No. 2, 1921-24. 246-259. 

Notes on .some omens ol Ihe ahorigiiu'.s 
III (3iolanag]>ur and .Santalia, JASll, XI, 
6, 1919, |•>3S-(•>;'>2 

Ni'li'.s on llie (lilt ol Ihe godling .N’aga 
III .South IWhai and mi a rain eoiniiel- 
ling rite lonneeted therexvitli, .IBOR.S, 
XXlll, 1937, 118 127. 

Notes on the esoiii.sni of disea.se spuds 
in siiutli Hihar, .lASll. XV, 5, 1932 .36. 
.'>02 ."iti'.l 

Noh'., on Itie I'lee i lilts ill the (listnet 
ol I’.ilna 111 Si'uth Ihtiar, .llddl.S, Xl\ 
192,8 278 281 

I )n .1 I'lli.ii! lolklale oi xvieked (pieen's 

iMie, .MiOhS, XV, 1929, 246 2.',0 

l)n .1 rtiilioi lolklale ol tlie wicked 
([iieell lx|ie M holaiiagpurl. .I.'A.SB, XIA’. 
19.31 

(hi a I'liiioiis euslorii eurrent in the 
Ibilhwa Raj, .JASB, IV. 6, 1897, ,326-329. 

On a legend from .Soiilli Bihar, JDL, 
(kdcutla rniver.sdy, XI, 1924, 95-107 

f)n a woman’.s folk riles from the dis¬ 
trict of Mongliyr in .South Biliar, 
.t.A.SB, XV, 6, 1932 36, 613 617. 

On a "ceeiil ease of witchcraft from the 
distnel of Singhbhum, JASB, XII, 1. 
1920-24, 102-113 
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On plantlorc l'r«’in Bihar, JPASB, (ns), 
XXX, 1. 1934, 25 28 

On some ancient Indian lieliet alioiit 
the origin ol childbirlli, Jl’ASB, X\', 
2, 1932-40, 178 184 

On some Hihari cu.slom anti praclicals, 
.! VSB, in, 7, 189J, 304-371. 

On (Ilf lire walking ceremony ot ihe 
iJiisacIh-s oi Hihai, QJMS, XXVII, 1930. 
172 181 

( )n Hh' norsliij) m |tl(nigli in Ni' lh 
Hih.ir, -Il'-VSll, III V 1 . \\\ I. |>|■■ll 

.'(3 37 

(111 llic K.'r.jiii lcsli\;i] ol Noiili Itili.ir 
and ils Miind.i analogues ,11)1. 1 nn ol 
( il I\ 11121, 289.301 

(Ml the vsoisliij) 111 ihc Pip.ll llee m 
Noilh Bihar JBOHS. \1. 1920. .>72 i? 1 

On llie \esliges ol moon woislnp in 
Bihar .iiid Bengal. ,J \.SB. 11, .8. 1892, 

.197 001 

.Saiil.il lile III a .Saiilali lolk^oiig, .lASB, 
Xlll 1921. 18 51. 

The .singing games ot Bihiii. .i.\.SB. \'I, 
r>. 1903. 191 20‘.» 

W’ater spint in .North Biliai, Mil, 111, 
192.3 190 201 

MIIIIB. Ramnalli Mishra 

Mailhih (rnivorinedl Mnhawar Ewan 
Lokokti. Frakash. 

MINISTRY OF HOME \FFA1RS. New 
Delhi 

Report ot the .Si\lh Conl'eience lor 
ITihe.s and Tribal (Sehedidetl) .\rea.s 
Bharutiyn Adimjali Sweak Siingh, .New 
Delhi, 1900. 


Ml CHI. Bill T. 

.Miinda Shree Hirsha, Hhngwnn, Khunli, 
Kaiiehi. 1919, 

MTNEFSll, M R.iy 

Bajjika .Saiigha Am Bajjika Lok 
•Sahilya (1 niserifled). 

.lanjha Ki .Ihaiiak |a lollection ol 
Bajiika I oik songs). Tnverilied. 

MODI .1 .1 

Note on (lie women's hunt among llu* 
lluioiis ol (.holanag|)iii, .J.V.SB, \'oI X, 
1917 |) I,t.'il7 

Ml Klir.R.lFT B 

.S.ijilals in ,1 I'liaiigiiig (ivili/alioii. IJ.SW, 
Mil l\ , 1913 n, p 171-181, 

Saiitals III lelation to Indian i asle.s. 
Mil. Vol XXXX, no. I 19f)0. p. .'100-300 

MAIIA'IO. Fashnpali I’rasad 

‘I’olkloii Beseari lies in Bihar, Ihimaii 
EveiUs ((.aleiilla). IV, 1. .Ian 1970 
'27 50 j) 

•MAKTABA .lAMIA LTD, Delhi 

'Maithili Lok gil, 10 p ,3 .songs with 
Hindi nnderings 

NATIONAL LIBRARY 

A hihliograiihy ol Indology, EaleuUa, 
1900 

N \R \^ .AN. Kri'.hn.idei a 

Kuriikh .\ui I nka Khadili Paiha. 
^'ishaI-Rhal at, XXXIX, 0, June. 1947. 
42-4.3 p Oraon Ceremony 
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S'AliAVAS. I’adina 

■l*iiinea Ka Kx Lok Natya J.n Jalin 

Aw’aiilika, IV, li, June, 1951). -111 l(i (i 
I'olk <liaina Mailhili 

OJHA. ,')aly iiflcva 

'Bhoj[niri Kahii\vaU)ii nun Naii>()ii hr 

l)uil)al F’aksha, Kishan-Ma|cl<n)i. lalli 
Allf.;ll^l. Hla'.l, j) I’l cvci lis 

'Mliojpuri Kahawaton Ki Vislirsliata, 
S.iUalala, lOi'il, i;jl IJ.'I p l*rii\»Tbs. 

’Lok Sanskrti. Sainnudan l\\tiika, XldX, 
2, ('h.ntr.i IX.Ht* t'-i. lO'.l 12 ]> 

'kaliaw .lion pi i Il.isliaiop.ui \tn Niim 
K aran, .S.iinnu'l.iii I’.aliik.i, 1,, 1 2. 

(.hailia Hliaili ap.nl.i 1 S.Sti |si. 19tl*l.i p. 

‘liliojimi 1 Miihali.'uc, .Viiioi \ 1, 1, 

Apul, I'.Xi.'i, ;U !> , \ 1, 2 I'.M).'), 

4.’) p, \1I, 1. Vjiiil. 27 ji .‘I 1 

0(1, 19f'>r) and .Ian, I'lii,' Ik') p 

'Kiishli he luiclilia Ni\ain Va Daw, 

.\u|oi', \'I, 2, July, Dllifi, IT 1'.) p 

‘Kahntai Satuliaiulhi KimolilKi .Ian Iv.iii, 

-Aiijor \III, 1 2, Ajnil.InK, l'.M<7, 
;m ;u p 

idiarc'hi < tnj .Sainlianilln l.ok \'islt\v as, 
.\npir, IX, ;i 1 0(1, 19118 and .laii 

19fi'.) 

llliojpnn 1 laka men (larldiawali .Sam 
liamihi Kik'Iij'i.i \'isli\\as Anioi \. 1 2 
Vpi il Jnlv. |9li9, 2.7 29 p 

OJ!i\ P \ 

(diolun.i^inn I’.isl and I’lcscni 
Ham 111 I'niM'isilv il iim i l('ll■(i i 

OK.VOXS. M 

\ I’nlic 111 Scarili ol a (ji'cal 'riainlion. 
the finiilolion a solid.nils lonlhil, MU 
XXXIX. 2. V(>nl-.hmc. 19.79. 199 111 

I'lilial S.iiilals 


Sauria and Mai I’liharia, Census ot India, 
1911, voL X llenf 5 al, nitiar &c Ori-ssa 
and Sikkiiu, ri'poit, pari 1, Calcutta, 
191 :i 

PK \.S.\D, Narniadesw ar 

('.Ink Uaiik, Land & Peojih ol Tribal 
Hihar, IlRTI, Ranchi, 1991, |) 172-1711 

PJ’\SM) llaiish Chandr.i 

A Rililiof'raphy ol folks riles sliidy in 
Ihliai books, aiUclcs and inonof’iajihs 
111 l'.nj.,'lish and Hindi, I L, XI, 7, 8, 9. 
ik 19 p|) 2,7.s27i, 2.sts, ;$9‘,), ;$;u :u(i & 

Sii'.l ,S,'t .\ t.iiily (.■oinpi ehensive lishiifj.s 

ol books, articles elc with detailed 
inloi matioii 

P.VNDl'A \ V.iuhanalh iX' Misliia S 

Kiislii Kosh iCha to Ilai [jail II, Pallia, 
liih.ir liashli.i Rli.ish 1 P.iiish.id P.Kil'i, 
.79-|-;$7.H p 

ilor (lelads see Risliw ,iiia I 11 Pias.id .iiid 
Midn.i, .Siiriilidee a I 

PAXDb'A'V. \ aids all.illi &. .Sh.iini i Haillia 
Valias 

■ Vnj^ik.i Lok Hit. P.diia, Ihhar Rashtra 
Mhasha P.iiishad, 191)9, 49;') p 951 .soups 
with Hindi P.n iphrasmps 

P.AMiLY Xidiiuik.'iiil.i 

Sei l\as;inla, ( hakadliai jnir. Sinpbhiiin 
Rinapaui, Piakashaii, 91 p. .5 tab's I'l oin 
( lianij).u .III 

(lioi.nn S.idiii, ('.haki adhiirpiir, Riii.i 
pain Pi.ik.ishaii .91, p .7 l.iles I com 
( li.(in|iai'.in 

P\S('OL. (. 1 

Two bundle,I sears ol P C,.. 17(|1 
1999 CaleiiH.i. 1991 i 'i nnisinlied 

I’LOWDLN, W C 

Ch iiiiar Repoi 1 on the Census ol Rritish 
India, 1881. London. 1889 p 189 
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1*RASAI), NariUiulcswnr 

Cliainar . Ilu* inylli ol' llic casli 
Pallia, 1957 p 1(54. 

C.luro, Land & I’mliln ol TiiLal Riliai, 
HH'n, Kaiuhi, 19(51, p 1K2 1S7 

PRASAD. Rrapiaiulari 

'Saiilali Lnk Sahilya, Rih.ir \'ail)hava 
(Hiliai Praiiliya Rapiaitik Sanimclaii 
.Soiut’iUi. Mii/alVai pui', 19491, 47.50 ]> 

I'RASVD. Saiyu 

\Iai,'alii Dlnvam Aiir Rartaiij, Slnnllia. 
!. I. .luiK. 151(19, 15 5H p Linmistic 

PR 5S \ I) 'I'.'i kc'.liw ar 

Pilmipiiii l.nk^iliiii nil'll Ram Ka 
( ti.iiili.i Lliili.iii, Saiim.ii^’a (Pii|a 
11 ' 11 in 111 No, 1 '.).'>(i 

'Rllo|pun 1 ok <.;iloli men X'llioil, Pni'- 
ii'ii'i il’iii.i Dipiwali No' P)5(5, 'JO .11 p 

SolU's 

I ok ■.;i|oii iiK'ii Sila II. II. in Ki Pi a 
''.Ml”.I >.iIIII 1,1 r”a I 7 lli I rl), 19 . 5 / 

S o 11 ” s 

I ok ”ilo[i Mil n Raillia, .Saiiiiiarn.i 
il’ii|.i 1 )![i.i\\ .ill N’o'i. !957. ri‘2 .15 p 
Sonos 

lllioipini Kc Kanin I ai^Mn (iil. Pin 
iiiin.i iPii|.i I)i|i.i\\ .ill No ! 1957, 5.1 5(1 |i 

I ok £,'ilon men Surya ILi .'Xslliaii. 
.Saiiinaii'.i, liSIh Ocl. 1957, .Sonns 

‘Lok nilon Pit l’!k Drislili, R.it;,iiiiali, 
.Man'll, 19(51. ,'19 R) p Sorit's 

■Hh(i|pnii Lok fiRon iin'ii Niif'iin "iloii 
Ka ,'\sllian, .Saiiinaif,'a. '-1. Mav 19(51 

'Rh(i|]iiiri Lok-f'ilon inin T’lilr.i Pi.ipli 


I'll I'i.'imn.i .Iiw an S.'iliiU a, Dit , l9(5l, 

.‘11,5 1(1 p ,'^onn'' 

'llIio|piiri .Sliiani (ill. .\(l.ii'sli.», \ll, .5, 
I’d). 19(51.', 17 19 |) Sim^js 

.lal) K.iiixa \ ul.i lloli liai, Jiwaii 
Sli.iliilv.i, M.iiiii. I'.Kll! 90 91 |i .Songs. 

Nas.ina .login. An|oi. .\. .'5 I, Oct, 
19(19, .) 'll l9/'() ,15 ,'17 I) 'laic lllio|piiii 

Knslmi 

Mnilic P.il Ki ll.isli m< li N'.i llcclio 
\,i)k,il, l\, ", No\ , 195,1 IK 19 j) 
Kli.in.i lolk Songs 

II \ !\ > SII R.iiii l''kli.il Singh 

11! I 11 . 1 1 1 \ ,1 Lok .S:ihil\.i ki M.ino 

llliniiii, \ 1 |i al, \\ , 1 M IS, 1‘.(aO, 

l i 19 p Song', 

I lli.i 1 . 1 1 1 s ,1 I ok Niil\,i .\ui Niils.i gil, 
\ 1 il \\ '1 I 'll 19i',i) 5 ,S p D.iiicc 

,' o|0' , 

I! \5 Sli II III I It.i-, Rill. II I 

'lllio|pini Soillia II 111). I9L’9. 

''‘■i 'i 1 p I Ml'',nislic 

111 1 o I p m I M11 1 1 11 1 1 ,1 V1 11 o 1 I .1 (III 
19li(l 9 11 p 1 ingnisl II 

It V5 .Ml \l:\| It.IS Rill I' I &' \ \.is 
\niliik,i Dull.I 

lllio|piiii S'l I .I'.w , 1 1 1 M,Ill'll P.l.ll. 

1 ingiiislu 


RVSUPIRI It.im Itiih.'in 


D.ik 

Inn Riliai Ki Lok gi 

il, N.iidli.u .1, 

Mil. 

, 7 Oil, 1957. VII1, 

P-’, M.ii'i'h. 

1 95K 

. 1\, 1 .hinc. 19.)S, 11 

IS p . I\, 1, 

.lnl\. 

195.S l.'l 17 p iirni 

1\ i. Dll . 

I95.S 

, (i7 7'.’ [1 .Songs 


III) 

!.ol giloii men .Liii.liwaii Ki 

.Ihaiiki. N'anlliai . 1 , 1\, L', 

M.iv. 19.5S, 

(17-71 

1 p Songs 
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‘Saiilali giloii iDon Jiwun Ka Prati- 
Nauihara, 1\ rt. Sept . Pl.jS, 
31 3."! p Soul's 

'Dakslnn Hiliar K(' ‘Tusii’ Sainarolui. 
Naicihara, IX, U, Dec . HlaS, 72-77 i> 

l\‘i>ti\al 

'Vail Piinlc'sljon iiicTi YiiK (llit'tana Ki 
Laliar. Naitiliaia. X, 10, .Ian , 

■4.') .71 p Sungs 

Kmniali I.ok gil. Naiilli.ira, X 12. 
Mauli. 1%(I. 3.') 1(1 p 

'l*ahiti is.( .'all Nnr M.illo l.ok gil 

N.'idh.ii.i XI. (i. .Sept, KK'id. II 1() p 

Songs 

N'agpiiiis'i I ok .Sfiliils a Kr Kiii'hda 

I’rishllia. X.iidhara, .\l. S. \o\ . iKlid. 
SO S.') p Songs 

'Kiiuikh llhasli.-i .^iir I’.ski* l.ok gil. 

Naidh.tra XI 10. Jan. I'.K'd, 7.S-SI p. 
.Si )n!.;s 

Ill'll). .1 

rm.d Kpoil oil III! sMMN ,ind s'dlli' 
iiii'iil n|ui.iliiins in llii disliiil oi 

11.'ll. Ill I‘.)ll2 in, (ilrSl, PlllOlllg Hill,II 
i'k Oiiss.i I'alila, IIKVJ 

HlSl.i;7 11 11 

llliog.il IS Discussed 10 Ihc acMUilll ■)( 

Miiiid.i, ( cnsiis o| liiili.i, l'.).)l \ III I 

l''lliiiogr:i|)|i:c .ip[i< n(lii I s, p 1.73 

Hlu);.;.il.is Hclic.il Dish III (la/atii'i. 
Pal,nil.ui \ ol IX 1007 

HKKI'l'IS II 

Pipi'IS icl.ilillg (o the .soillh Wist I oni 
I'llsilig [(.-polls on I’uillli.'i ol .Mallliliiilli 
(.hoi aii.igpiii .S'lli diMsioii ol Kaind.i, 
1 I i/.lMl>.l;,dl Sllll.ll P.||..,MI 1 .I ..11(1 .solllll 

\\'cs| \|.;('IU \ .S('lc( III (Is lioil! (he IC 

(Old, ol ihc Ik-iig.il (iO\l ‘-.o XX, 
Tliois Joii'-s (.iali ulhi (i.i/iUi-r Dllicc. 
('.ilciilhi. IH."),'> 


IK'lY, liopal 

‘Illiojpnn Lok-gilnn men Vmocl, Awan- 
lika, \'o'. Ill, 2, ,Scpl., 1075, y(i3-67 p. 
Songs 

IU)Y CMALDUIRY, P. C. 

llitlali.i, .Nasaiiil, VIIl, 2, Fell, 1950, 
M) .^.S j' Ttihal 

■Saik'iv Saikaii ' Palna, Fre(' Preis. 1056, 
72 f 2(S p 

’The Del Inline; lolklorc ol Hihar, Human 
I-nils, Cahiilla, 1\' Mav 1970, 1 0, p 

HOVCllAl Dill RY. P C and Prasiid, 
K I) 

P.dian.is Mil \\XXI\. 2, \piil Inin- 

10 .1, 1.32 1.7 

KOY, s r. 


I he 

\slil S 

a nr 

K-nt 

and 

model n 

.1 1'.DllS 

Xll. 1 

, Ml 

ireh. 

1026, 

1 17 .72 p 

'M.'gic : 

Old \vi 

lehci 

lalt ( 

it the 

('.liohniag 

pr.i 

,]ol 

oll.ll II 

i| III. 

1 - Kosal Vntlli ojinlogi 

1 ..1 

1 lisl 

I.ondon 

Vol 

XI,IV 



,S ■,i,ll( HID \.N \,M> 

( li.niging Soci.il pallcin in Rihai iln 
Hiii.n ii'lo! iiudioiii Patn.i. 1061. 

liiiji.K'l ol ilindinsrn on religions he- 
IkIs and juaeliee.s ol llu' (liaoiis .hSH, 
\'.'l 111 So. I. lOl'iO 

liiip'iil ol indiisli lalisalioii on Riliai 
Irilxs. iln r.uUural l-omin), Vol. ill 
So L’C'. 106.7, |) 20 -12 

S. llle lecelll CVldelK'e o| liiiiiian SIK ri 
hie iln Millnoiiology on llu- .Maii'li, Fd 
11.da li.ilii.iiii, M.idr.is Social .Science 
.\ssoii Madias. 1063 

Sliids ol (aillure change m Inhal Rihiir, 
.\disasi, Vol HI. No 2. 10.77-58. 
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'Iribal Culture in Bihar (In Siuivenir 
of the Ihhar Prava.shi (^hlialra S.nif’lia 
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Just Published 

UTTAR I^ARER LOKSANGEET (In Bengali, Folksongs of 
North Rarh Banga i,e. Kandi of Miirshidabad district, Katwa 
of Burdwan district & the whole area of Birbhnm District) 
by Dilip Mukhopadhyaya. Foreword—H. Banerjee, Former 
Vice-chancellor of the Rabindra Bharati Univ., Introduction 
by Tarasankar Bandyopadhyay & Preface Sankar Sen Gupta. 
To be had at Indian Publications, Calcutta-1. Demy 8vo, 
160 pages. Rs. 6.00 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


MALAVl LOK-SAHITYA (In Hindi, Foik Literature of Malwa) by Dr. Shyam 

Pannar. Allaiiaiiad, Hinduslhan Ak.ideniy. 1960. Rh 20 00. 

T]i(^ nuthor of the book under re\'ie\v is tvell-known to thc' stiuient.s 
of folklore for his A’aluahle contrihuLion in this field. The book under 
review is presented in. an attractive manner with a very lucid language 
iiut without loss of .seicnlilic pi'C'cision. Tl has an introduction where 
the author has ti led to explain as to what he means by the word ‘/oA;’ 
for folk), the Indian .s^nonym of the word, and other details with 
regard to the scope of folklore study in India Besides, the book has 
seven chapters witli appendices wlu'ie the author has discus.sed in 
length the language ami dialects of the jx'ople of Mahca, their religions, 
fairs, gods and goddo.s.ses, together with enterlainmenlal side's like 
songs, dances and dramas and tlu' kind fn all the chaiitors there are 
general discu.ssions of the' d('\ elojimc'nt of folkloi c* which are ■'•upporh'd 
by the ciuotations Naturally, the book will certainly be vc'rv useful for 
everybody wi.shed to gc-t acciistomc'd with facts about Malavi folklore. 

TJere the author inakc's a good case for the gc-ncial assumption that 
folk language and dialects ;s einbedc'il within a gi'iicial <'a])acity ol 
human thought (if wc' e.xiiress it in this ciude way) It would I.k' said 
that different remarks m the book show that tlu' authi'i ’s idcxis arc' 
developing towards a greater apjirc'ciation of the role of Ic'xic’al sc'man- 
tics and that he has a clear iindeistanding of what is lolklore. and what 
is not; and what is the intluence of folk speech and dialects Irre.^pc'c- 
tive of whether onc' agrei'S or disagrees with llu' particular intc'i'iireta- 
licni, one finds the exainnh's and llu' di.scus.'>ions always interesting. 
It aims to elaborate the formal piojierties ef any himiaii language and 
in this regard the' fic'ld of stud> ei the author is in infancy : it is only 
recently that the possibility of s-ach an c'nterpiise is getting develoiied. 
l.ot ns mc'nlion in Ibis C'onnet lion that the idc'a of language' being a 
speciestypical innate ability oi man will iic'C'd, among other things, a 
terminological spe'ciUcations (what do we mean liy ‘innate’, what is 
supposed to lie innate c'r the' categoric's themsf'ha's, or ahstrurtiye' 
capaeitie.'s to e.'stal)hsh the eategories etc.). Aftem all the rationalist 
versus e'lnpirieisl has only a short tradition in lingiiislie's. However, 
it should not be forgotten that the book is written by a eoiiipetent 
se-holar who IS veiy much conscious m a'riving ala critical synthesis 
of futui" studies .'Milieiugh the text is provided with notes, he has also 
provided with a select bihliogi'tiphy. The graphical documentations and 
charts are important since the’v sei". e to illustrate the text adeeiiitely. 
All these have given the' hook a lugh (c'chmeal and esthetical standard. 


Dr B N. Shaslii 
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A lhoimn?h conijiarisoii (»f the la-incipal-^ ol standards of the folk 
and elite ways of IdV is essential for an\ oiu' who really wants to undet- 
stand tht' ncwv thini(s which elite luis hroimld folk d’lw old truth that 
eveiything is Iisirned ihrouyh eoinparison I'ullv ciii[itics in ihi-; ease. 
'The border lines between the lolk and elite' ewe.Mkn unlleM's re-eedc' 
into ihe background, while tlic main, unjutii.-int UsitU'-'; cim ige in bold 
ri'lief. IdK're is indeeel a .great int<'Uwt abicad m Indian jieople and their 
way o! hie.' X’isilors ask ('ndl("'s (jiicsiion- d'hi-: intcrcU is not 
jusL idle curiosity. 

Wv an' witiK'SSof and j'.ai'ticipaiUs in a decj; gmng j loct.-s in which 
mass*"- of llic' peo])l(' ate ’.ikcn ni<'u;i inu pait A-' a rc'-ult peo]'k''s 
hori/on-i and asjartdioiw ha\c l'(C. me unbe iws abl\ bro.id! r \'ow 
orilinaiy pc’ople are eiUitk'll t<i t.'l.i up i .cdc j.at!!'‘'in i.t the .-'i, it i\ on 
the'ir ,-lumlder for a l)('i ter it-uli iiia j.Ii, n.lc .aita.unuisi r 

ckis,'-('s in which imdixiduals (onli'MU one micdf r a-; j ii\vUe propcit\ 
itwne>s, a unu'ersal clash ol mimiA, Is (mat's a ka-.’^ . tiu' p-mIk'Io.lw 
and ideology ol nuli\idualt'^m .nc naiuial i -.i ■ imi of uUcii'-; ot 
the' ihtc.' and art* reg<ird('d 1 ;\ inc (hio’ atOnKia.i! iri'i.lo'.ii I'ikKi 
.■■(■(■' ali.'tu pattern ('I ,socicl\ (,!' \cw li'dr: li'i!' ,( ■; iiic le.Pnre-, ol 
])i.'i ."^eaiai intcn.'-.ls :u'<' by no uk ,01.-, d^' iio'.o'l, llcre inunan r* lations, 

thcorif ically, an' ba- d on (lamadciy muliial a i..iauf ', ;ind inter 

nat.oiilism and In't' acli\it\ of ilm ind'\I'lual !')r dia (otiimon eood 

actpnics till' nature of ;i law and c I'l'caidid oc'' 01 tlio in..in in.-rits 

of the indis’idual, but practicallx', ih(''i' are no loiiuet 111 piaitici' in 

ge'iieial. iu'i'u though w(' are iimle'd Our uni!\ rt'st ^ on la'iiei.d 

princi[,l('S arrui'd no! onl\ ai our ju ogi'.nuinc of bioliiaig .1 nc'.\ .oiciotx' 
but also In tradilMU So '\'hcni'\'r wo '( tin* i.i'' w.i\ ol lac r 
(haj'ootci i'-ed b\' fnndamentali} new l.'iui and -i.oid.nd.- of huni "i 
relationshi]) vvi.' ari' not .surpint'd .\t tlie .'hiIih i,mc. it nit'ans ,'i)ii( 11- 
oils' jiri'Si'iwation ami d('\'eloiim. lU ol mankind.- .a I ne\ I'lm nt'- bndi'i 
Ihi-- condition, si it ncc, liti'cainn' am! ari . b cou'c in.' p'-opi'rtv ni 

jieople, it inlu'iiis and d("'(loi)~ |lie liut-i i,,,'oito W'oitiu- of Immaii 
spirit—-]o\ c, fru'nd-lnp, lidelity, crcaluc apinro.n li to woik and .soon. 
It go('s wilhoiU saying tlial we luui' oar ddliv uli i-,. .o.d |iot)ltnn, and 
it would be stiangi' if wi' did not In gem r.d, tin'e i-; no ...oich 

.soe'ie:ty without jirohlc'ins It is !mp(w^ll)l^' to lanM now .--ocie'tN 

.and new' lekdions without making nm-tak".-. and i aio img thorn. Oiir 
eoiintry is tr\in,g le raisi' oui e i to a (iuali!ab\a sta"!' of de'r.'lop.- 
meiil where' till'ma.-..'-es of I'oopie i.'^ I)eing gnided Iw a io"ogmtion of 
the fact that their wav of life is a now w'ay 01 In ', liiat they are 
building their OAvn society gnmig due respe'ct to their own tradition 
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Rac^ issuer 

[Complete back numbers fr&m. Vot. I No: J, 
Jnlg 1967 fo Vol. IV No. 12, December, 1970 
nti amilable @ Rs. 20.00 or $7.50 per set per 
gear. Postage, Air Mail charges eiirai This is 
valid as long as the copies in this stock. 
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Kalhakali by K. P. Padmanabham Tamp^ with 
Nabarasa Pose of Guru Gopinalh. Photos Ss 
Sketches, Calcutta, 1963. Rs. 3.00, 

The Story of ChaftdWasa. A Poetic representation 
of .the fusion of Sakta and Vaishnava Cultures, 
by Priyaranjan Sen, Calcutta, 1963., fis. 3.60, ' 

The Changing Cultural Landscape of Nftdla”: A 
Border District' of West Bengal, India, by Bires- 
war Banerjee* Dept, of Geography,- Dniv. of Cal. 
and Neal M. Bowers, Dept, of Ge,ogr8idiy, Univ. 
of Hawaii. Cat. I9B5. ‘ 

Ihduslrial Profile' of the Calcutta Metropolitan 
District, by Bireswar Banerjee, and Debjka Roy; 
Calcutta, 1967. Rs, 28.60; jIfl.OO; . 

■ Sludies .in .Museum and Museology in Indi% by 
.DC P. Ghosl^ Curaidf, AsUtosh jS!us«biif and Head 
of 4he Dapjurtioeiit’ of Musaolngy; University of 
pf Calcutta. Calcutta, 1968. Rs 11.60'; ?4JO. . 

Land and Eeophj' , of the Rimalayai, by PrOf. 

. Swfeodh ■ Chandra' Bose.i De^ of * Geography, 
Corakhpttr Uhiversily; ^Icutta, 19^. Rs. 30,00 

Agrkuihiral Labourers in India** ^ S&dy iji Bv« 
hwtory of thair groprjh ^ Monoinie * condition,, 

‘ s','. ■. 

r *■> ' ' ' r ' ' ‘ 

. 9fajf. Levels of tlvtii4, by^Dr. 5. N. He 

: B. P.'Gabiu IBS. . ' * 

r*" {bj Social Pftifn^pAp of L<d<r Smrltis, ^'Rr.;, 

■ (Mrt.j Rndill^risaeva, 

(c) Xdiih(i-o-/api&,«jn' irnft & Sfeel) ; 

- tyPr.ft.N.'^ 


edited with an introduction ’by Kamal Kuntar 
Ghosc, Dept, of COmlnerce, University of Calcutta, 
Calcnlta. 1968. Rs. 28.0(1; $6.00. 

8. A Book of Bengali Verso, from lOlh to 20lh Cen- 
■ tury. edited with an introdtietipn, and ci>in- 

piled by Nandagopal Stai Cttpla; Cakutta, ;I9C9. 

• Rs, 15,00 ! ' ' 

9, Occupational Mobility and Caste Structure in Beft' 
g.al. Study of rural maidtet, by P., K. Bhomicki 
.Dept, of AnUwopoIogy, Univerdiy, of' Calcutta, 
With m inlroduetloa by Sankar Seri Gupta, Direc¬ 
tor oP Research, Indian FolltlofC Society,' Forc' 

. Word': N, K. Rrise, Cakuttn, 1969. fis. 15,00; 
$‘3J0, ■ ■■ ' ' 

■10. Viharas in -Ancient India; A'Survey of Buddliist 
, Mdnpsteries, fry pipaTc BuOT.j|ir ,BaruA,, Foreword, 

; ..Ifis Holuiesk' .Dalai L-^riia. CplcsTO, 19(59. 

fis. 2Q.00; $6,.80. ■ . ' ' , . 

11, An (^proach to the Sthdy of Indian; Musfc; by 
•Dr. (Mrs:,) PtnniSna Sinhv dftlcdtta, 1970, 
Rs, 30,00 H.50, , ■ - - 

19, A , Study of Women (?)|0e»;^, hy Sankar Sen 
Gaptk,.Calcutta, 1970. Ril^yO; $9.50, ' . ■ 


.,{d), lAkrs^geet' |Ito Bengali folk? 

soof! ,0f',North«a^-.;'lttdh' Rangk 'by 'DfiSp 
' -; , ' Rumar '--Mukherleei. ' ' 

.■' ^;,,l*t ;''-FoIklOre', Study' 303:; t: P. 

' , ' WdyWhr^ C!an«:i^'Chaij^yl 

, (f) A ‘8a>Jlogr^y, erf Bfljar Folklore, Comp,., 
V ■ - by jHvjC;* Prasad & 6ita SengUj^a, ! , , 
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J^iran-Kaliyar a1 Sabaranj^ur in Ul,t,or Pradaslv by 
SoPja PrakoBh A Pija 

Tho Holy Bnako and a Tute MotUc-'i' by f!^hawhh'ii Ai'imr.ij-i 
Addenda To a Bibliography o! holkloro S'.udi''-; !n Bihiu’ iy 
SniL Glia Sen Gvptis " . . . ' 
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Bi)>»la«‘S', < ( prespondence at Indian PtiblkaUnns : 
3. British Indian 8t., Cal.~l, (India) Ph. 23-6334 


.tbiVNOffV' I'DiniJUM. BOARD 

Mn<!aiut‘ hidphui V.Hai.i, Pu!si<U;)jt, Ind'ftn 

Folklore Society & Eaitur. liiditm P, K. N. 
K.a •sihcli w, ii.imilti Nidhi. 

I’v,,( A!:ui Duntlos, )>p;, fil' Arahi'opul'yv and 
I'liikli're. I'liivMsity of CuFfovno, t’ S, A. 
.S'.cuijit Instiliill ol 

Ku!k'(i'-e .St'atjcs, l aiv. of I.ci-'W, P. IE 
Pi-..! Oi K M. D.j.t. of rfe 

r'ollik'i-t ftatiwOiu I'uivcisil.Y, 

I’lol, P'-. l{,-,ny Mode, ItiriTtor, Artli 

io'-t , Miiriiti r 1'tioTi’-ity, oi'-ij' 

IF M A-Ji oi roiiik ro SiuiJic.s, Tokv-i, 

lio! ill. /.hivi'Cfl. Ilf 

{tncnlii! Inst. Pr.dej, t’.',fi'lio',li,v>ikiji. 
I’iOl. I’o (ili'i)ci't C. r.osl'f-y, P-ijd. ol i'ait'k.di 
I'iiiv. of .S'liL.'.lcat'W.'iu, 

Plot III, f> K Fh.dUrii <•. \Lj!i''0;d Pi oi'<.-S';('|- r'f 
(I ijioi.iliv s Prt'siilciU .SallYii Ah<.l''Oii. 
!*rr>l' fi' 15, i‘. PcMik i>i, ti.ii’.'.l.va 

Snhip;i Paii-sliai, (.'.idriittn., 
P K. oi'sr, C!>nini''-s!on('r, S.C. & S.'l’. 

i’'o!. O Sin'iir, Itcjd. of Arvifnt hiilian Jli-i 
lory and Ciil'iiii-. tJni'v of f'iiicitlt/i, 
.f’rol Ol M V\,j'a(i!iiiia, uf Tai.ii!, I'oiv 

ol JfdJrn.e 

Ol' Pj'i'lih.ikiii' Miirliwo, A^''l Si'i V., ‘-iihitya 

Ak'idtini, Ni,-,. Ocll'i. 
Or. ''■iiif<!i Aw.i-itiiy, .S''cr'f't,:ry. S.'inj^'ccf Ni-P.l: 

Akadcti!), Ni'-.v Delhi 
I’iol P. K, Kn wank'ira .Meiom. tK'i.L of ISisU.ry 

I'njvcr.sily of Korijla. 
Pio: Or, pi.'i-ii Dev.s Ot of of Socioloj^y. 

J<.ivisiia!’,.n- Ijinveisity 

U, FDITORS 

Pi 111 '. Dr, S ity'-udm, OejiarlniL-nS of IJindi, T-ni 
veruPy of Rajastlsan. Jaipur-. 
J’l'i-f, Oi. Mozhiirut ('•ifiin, Prpl. i.f licsi; :'..' 

of Alts, Prjsnhi Oniv. (Ef.stern Paklslati' 
Prof. Dr. M. N Has'is, neji.'-.vlHJCu! of Anlhiopo- 
Uif’v, I.’nivci'hity of Ca!cuSt», 
Piof. Dr. K, K (lanfiuh. Dept of Ancient Intlhui 
Ifiiitiny ii; Culture, Univ. of Cali'Uliii. 


Proi Ifl. id ti M.'i .iiiUeiai', i’, fsiiiej't, (iupirat 

l'''>IMoie Co.niliilire. 
Prof Dr, I,. P. A'idyarfhi, Depiutnicrit of Antliro- 
jirdoiiv, ttiii-iii l.'niversily (Brhpj), 
Pi'.if Dr. f’ Cir> 3 v'oiii. DepHi'tini'c.t of Engh'ih 
Tc'.nhin; rniuhati L't’-iMTAity, (As'sfisp), 
Prot Piishkar tdMnd.' r'vakrr. f.'-.'i .irtiiitMil of 
PedSiluie, S!o!r">-lri> 

i’i'.t, l.iicio rtudriciK'S, ilcud, Departiiieiil of 
Dogli.'-h, iPhcuipe Ails CofU'pc, Go." 
Picf ))r Trd.-ihan Patidi;;-, l)<”Tiriiiii'ii; of 
il.u.i' J iUoipni I 'I'lev-,.!'. D.i. P.) 
P,,’'.1it Gi'nc.sh Ph.oit'i'V, Pduu 
lO- P. ), filiox-iiiii'i,. i ),;(•■! iitu-nt of AntLi'fi'i'o- 
lo^y. v.'mvf'i’Silv of Pak'iPa 
Dr i'.i'ui'ii .All lodi.i P'iitiii, N*\v D. ihi 

t'rof ,N d.i; \'. '1'. C'd'.i^e^ Moduis 

! :oi D: lii'ijiiui.-i .''itififi P'.d', I t’i'ii 

jdb I'olki.tn- Corriniitiei New 
Ill {Mi.i.si Niuiijiiii H.ihii!', Chroioiaii. 

i i‘tr;v Foir.lore Ci niniiite'^, Pooon 
f>v D. K {! '. !i ' I'lej-it of Poll Foie,, ot Calcufts. 
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p-, P.i'. '.vi; f'S:.ncij",e, Dv,|'.irtt!icrit of (iecgia- 
phy, riiiver.siij' of (..ileutln. 
Dr P. K. Jf; h.i'ifjtia, DripissUiiint of Lihriry 
S, k'H''e, o' Gsik iilPi. 

Di. H M, Si'ikiir. Dopf ol Antl'''oj)oitioy, 
li.'inK.iijiS'ii Coileoi, Ciilcuita, 
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